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by  inscribing  the  following  pages  to  my  hn^b^n^^'*: 

•  *.***  *   ■ 
dearest  friend.     The  grave  has   had  %0;p{>Wer  to 

interrupt  the  attachment  which  bound  yon  to  him 
from  your  earliest  years;  and  the  memory  of  his 
gifted  mind  ,and  of  his  virtnons  heart  is  cherished  by 
you  with  all  a  brother's  affection;  You  will,  there- 
fore, feel  a  deep,  though  melancholy  gratification,  at 
receiving  this  attempt,  made  by  his  widow,  to  exhibit 
to  others  what  it  was  your  privilege  to  know  and 
appreciate.  You  need  no  assurance  of  the  unchang-  - 
ing  regard  which,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  continued  to  entertain  for  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  youth. 
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lli  Qarence  Terrace,  Lnuhttf 
May  Ut,  1830. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C 


It  has  been  the  editor's  wish,  in  tins  publication,  to  portraj 
her  hasband's  character  from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  his  life ; 
to  trace  its  gradual  deyelopement ;  to  foUow  him  diroughr  the 
course  of  an  acti?e,  though  private  life;  and,  finally,  to  represent 
Um  in  Ae  hq;h  and  responsible  station  to  which  he  was  called, 
where  all  (he  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  all  the  influence 
which  hii  talents  and  his  virtues  enabled  htm  to  exercise  over 
his  fellowocreatures  were  employed  in  forwarding  the  grei^  ob-  v 

ject  fi>r  which  he  rejoiced  to  labour,  and  for  wUch  he  was 
cotttent  to  die. 


Without  the  help  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  allowed  her 
to  select  from  the  bidiq>'s  private  corre^qpondence  such  letters 
as  seemed  fitted  to  promote  this  object,  the  eifitor  could  never 
have  hoped  to  accomplish  it  IS,  m  executing  her  task,  she  has 
done  justice  to  the  virtues  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and  for 
whose  lo6s  they  still  mourn,  she  feels  that  they  will  deem  them- 
selves more  amply  repaid  for  their  kbudness,  than  by  the  most 
public  acknowledgement  of  her  thanks.  To  Sir  Robert  Harry 
IngKs,  however,  more  is  due.  On  one  important  point,  the 
e£tor  has  conridered  herself  bound  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
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advice.  She  has,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  undiminished  activity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  again 
encouraged  and  assisted  her  in  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
works. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  editor  wishes  to  be  allowed 
the  expression  of  her  opinion.  Her  loss  invests  her  with  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  raising  her  feeble  voice  in  support  of  the 
forcible  representations  made  in  the  memorials  to  government, 
which  are  mcluded  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  on 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  see  of  Calcutta.  Few  can  better 
estimate  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  this  diocese  imposes 
upon  an  individual ;  and  no  one  else  can  bear  such  witness  to 
the  mental  labour  and  anxiety  which  it  caused  to  her  husband. 
He  himself,  zealous  as  he  was  to  discharge  all  its  duties  to  the 
utmost,  at  the  expense  of  domestic  happiness,  of  health,  and  of 
life  itself,  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
division.  He  never  complained,  even  to  his  wife,  of  his  own 
discomfort  or  fatigue ;  but  he  was  anxious  for  assistance,  because 
he  felt  that  no  one,  however  great  his  eneigy,  or  however  entire 
his  devotion  to  his  task,  can  do  all,  or  near  all,  that  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  great  field  of  usefulness  presented  by  the  Indian 
bishopric ;  a  field  which,  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  enlarging  every 
day.  That  such  an  impossibility  is  not  merely  imaginary,  must 
be  apparent  to  any  who  reflect  that,  not  only  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  continent  and  of  Ceylon,  but  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  its  dependen- 
cies, of  the  Mauritius,  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and,  by  a 
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recent  enactment,  even  of  Madeira,  are  committed  to  the  charg;e 
of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  duties  of  the  governor-general 
far  outweigh  those  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  have  never  been 
thought  too  much  for  a  single  individual.  But,  not  to  mention 
the  subordinate  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  relieve 
the  Indian  viceroy  from  the  administration  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  empire,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  "  Governor-General 
m  CovsmXS*  has,  as  the  expression  implies,  a  certain  number  of 
coadjutors  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  these,  no  measure  can 
be  determined  upon;  so  that  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
devolves  upon  them.  He  has  also  public  and  private  secretaries 
appointed  by  government ;  his  sway  is  confined  to  India,  with- 
out comprehending  Ceylon,  Australasia,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape, 
or  Madeira :  nor  has  the  argument  that  a  single  sovereign  is 
sufficient  for  an  extensive  empire,  ever  been  held  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  a  nngle  bishop  must  be  so  likewise. 

Compared  with  the  governor-general,  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta has  many  other  disadvantages;  he  has  not  only  to  act 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  almost  every  official 
document  connected  with  his  vast  diocese  must  be  written  with 
his  own  hand,  while  in  consequence  his  private  affairs  are  either 
n^lected,  or  devolve  upon  some  person,  if  such  should  be  found, 
in  his  own  fiunQy.  A  public  secretary  and  a  chaplain^  it  is  true, 
are  allowed  him  by  government;  but  as  the  former  has  hitherto 
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been  en^ged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  important  offices  at 
registrar  to  the  archdeaconry  and  proctor  to  the  supreme  eourt, 
he  has  been  unable  to  afford  more  than  nominal  assistance. 
Though  a  priyate  chaplain,  too,  might  relieve  him  from  some  of 
his  ordinary  ceremonial  dutie^  yet,  not  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances which,  for  nearly  two  whole  years,  deprived  Bishop 
Heber  of  this  ud,  and  which  are  but  too  likely  to  recur,  there 
are  so  few  clergymen  in  India,  that  there  may  easily  be  a  call 
for  the  chaplain's  services  at  a  distant  station,  to  which,  accord- 
ingly, the  bishop  would  feel  himself  bound  to  send  him,  however 

» 

great  the  personal  inconsremence  thus  incurred. 

Three  invalui^le  lives  have  already  fallen  by  this  kind  of 
voluntary  martyrdcMOL  Men,  ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifice, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  Giod's  blessing  on  His  Church, 
always  be  found.  But  are  such  the  lives  we  should  he  heedless 
and  unscrupulous  about  throwing  away  1  Or  can  we  be  said 
to  feel  a  due  regard  for  the  well-being  of  our  brethren  in  India, 
while  we  carry  our  economy  to  such  a  patch,  that  we  will  not 
allow  (ny  one  to  undertake  the  care  of  their  spiritual  interests, 
unkss  he  is  willing  to  engage  in  a  task  for  wfaicb  no  human 
strength  can  be  equal,  and  te  encounter  the  aUnost  inevitable 
risk  of  sinking  under  the  burthen  in  the  veiy  first  years  c£  Us 
ministry  t 
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The  family  of  Heber,  or  Hayber,  as  the  word  appears  from 
some  original  papers  in  Bolton  Abbey  to  have  been  formerly 
written,  and  is  still  vulgarly  pronounced,  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  the  county  of  York,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  hill  in  Craven,  called  Hayber  or  Haybei^h.*  The  estate 
of  Marton,  origmally  purchased  from  its  ancient  owners  of  that 
name,  by  Thomas  Heber,  was,  for  many  generations,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  descendants,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Heber,  Esq. 

Reginald  Heber,  second  son  of  Thomas  Heber  and  Elizabeth 
Atherton,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  the  year  1728.     On  his  elder 


^  Whitakei's  History  of  Craven.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  an  official  certificate  was 
granted  from  the  Herald's  College,  to  Reginald  Heber  of  Marton,  of  the  arms  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  previously  borne  by  the  fiunily,  viz.  *'party  per  ftss  B  and  Gj  a 
Ijon  rampant,  Or ;  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  dqnefoil  A.  Crest,  out  of  a  dncal  oeio- 
net,  Or,  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders  proper,  in  profile,  cxined  Or." 
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brother's  death,  without  heirs  male,  he  succeeded  him  as  lord  of 
the  manors,  and  patron  of  the  rectories  of  Marton,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Hodnet,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  last  estate  had,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  house  of  Vernon,  come  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  family.  He  manied  first,  Mary,  co-heiress  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Baylie,  rector  of  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk,  who  died, 
leaving-one  son,  Richard,  late  M.  P,  lor  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Allanson,  D.D.^  by  whom 
he  left  three  children,  Reginald,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  and  Mary. 

Reginald,  the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom 
^pril  21st,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  of  which 
his  father  was  for  many  years  co^ecton  His  early  childhood 
was  distinguished  by  mildness  of  disposition,  obedience  to  his  pa- 
rents, consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  by 
that  trust  in  God's  providence  which  formed,  through  life,  so 
prominent  a  part  of  his  character.  When  little  more  than  two 
years  old,  he  was  dangerously  ill  with  the  whooping-cough,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  be  blooded :  his  mother  took  him  on  her 
knees,  saying,  ^^  Dr.  Currie  wishes  you  to  lose  a  little  blood;  1 
hope  you  will  not  object :"  his  answer  was,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
you  please,  mamma."     On  the  nurse  screaming  out  that  they 

were  going  to  murder  her  child,  "Poor ,*'  Reginald  said, 

"  let  her  go  down  stairs."  The  apothecary  then  took  hold  of 
his  arm,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  hold  me ;"  when  as- 
sured that  if  he  moved,  he  would  be  much  more  hurt,  ^*  I  wonH 
stir,"  he  replied,  and  steadily  held  out  his  arm,  looking  the  whole 
time  at  the  operation. 

The  following  year,  when  travelling  with  his  parents  in  a  very 
stormy  day,  across  the  mountainous  country  between  Ripon  and 
Craven,  his  mother  was  much  alarmed,  and  proposed  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  walk.  Reginald,  sitting  on  her  knee,  said,  "  Doiiot 
be  afraid  mamma,  God  will  take  care  of  us."  These  words  spoken, 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "  by  the  infant  monitor,  carried  with 
them  conviction  to  her  heart,  which  forty-three  years  of  joy  and 
sorrow  had  not  effaced."  In  1 787,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  was  very  dangerously  ill ;  the  severe  rema- 
kes to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit,  were  borne  without  a 
murmur,  and  his  patience  was  so  remarkable,  that  on  bis  father 
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ukmg  the  pbyricilua  whether  there  Tras  any  hope  of  saving  hia 
Kfe,  Dr.  Cnri^  answered,  **  If  he  were  not  the  most  tractable 
child  1  e yer  saw  there  would  be  none ;  but  I  think  he  will  recover.'' 
In  childhood  he  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  disorders ;  the 
hours  of  convalescence  were  invariably  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  information;  and  at  six  years  old,  after  an  attack 
of  typhus  fever  which  again  nearly  brought  him  to  the  grave,  the 
first  indulgence  for  which  he  pleaded  was  to  learn  the  Latin 
grammar,  that  he  might  have  some  employment  while  lying  in 
bed.  He  could  read  the  Bible  with  fluency  at  five  years  old,  and, 
even  then,  was  remarkable  for  the  avidity  with  which  he  studied 
it,  and  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  A  <&cussion 
had  one  day,  about  this  time,  arisen  in  his  absence  between  Ins 
father  and  some  friends  as  to  the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  a  particular  passage  was  to  be  found.  On  Reginald's  enter- 
ing the  room,  his  father  referred  the  question  to  him,  when  he  at 
once  named  both  the  book  and  the  chafer. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Heber's  direction  that  the  Bible  was  first  put 
into  his  hands,  in  preference  to  any  abridgement  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  more  familiar  with  its  beautiful  language, 
and  more  ready  in  applymg  it.  The  memory  with  which  he  was 
endowed  enabled  him  fully  to  profit  by  this  system ;  and  its  ef- 
fects were  visible  in  the  piety  which  marked  his  youth,  and  was 
his  distinguishing  characterestic  through  life.  A  trifling  anecdote 
will  serve  to  prove  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old  a  party  of  his  young 
companions  were  amusing  themselves  with  riddles  and  cross 
questions  in  the  room  where  he  was  reading.  His  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  question,  ^*  Where  was  Moses  when  his  candle 
went  outT*  "  On  Mount  Nebo,''  was  Reginald's  immediate  re- 
ply ;  **  for  there  he  died,  and  it  may  well  be  a^id  that  his  lamp  of 
life  went  out." 

He  very  early  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  prayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  his  own 
room,  when  he  little  thought  himself  witUn  reach  of  observation. 
His  sense  of  his  entire  dependance  upon  God,  and  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  mercies  which  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost 
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an  instinct  {danted  in  his  nature  ;  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joy  as  in 
sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  Maker,  or  howed  in  resignation  under  His  chastise- 
ments ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when  afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to 
fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in  intercession  for  himself, 
and  for  those  he  loved,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Saviour. 

He  had  a  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  especially  for  archi- 
tectural designs ;  and  the  juvenile  sketches,  almost  entu^ely  from 
fiincy,  wluch  have  been  preserved  by  his  family,  bear  strong  marks 
of  genius,  and  give  promise  of  the  superiority  to  which,  with  little 
or  no  instruction,  he  afterwards  attained  in  that  art.  The  study 
of  natural  history  was  also  a  favourite  pursuit;  and  he  was  fond 
of  exercising  his  powers  of  observation  in  watching  the  changes 
of  insects,  and  die  various  habits  of  animals  and  birds;  but  the 
kindness  of  hjs  heart  would  never  permit  him  to  keep  any  crea- 
tures in  confinement,  far  less  to  gratify  his  curiosity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  sufierin||^  When  his  little  sister  had  a  squirrel 
given  her,  he  persuaded  her  to  set  it  at  liberty,  taking  her  to  a 
tree,  that  she  might  see  the  animal's  joy  at  being  restored  to  free- 
dom. His  mind  seemed  never  to  be  at  rest;  and  occasionally, 
when  with  his  play  fellows,  he  would  remain  silent,  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations,  and  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him. 
As  his  memory  retained  the  information  he  acquired  from  every 
possible  source,  so,  as  his  understanding  strengthened,  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  into  which  his  almost  unassisted  researches  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge  naturally  led  him.  From  a  child 
be  was  inquisitive,  always  eager  to  obtain  instruction,  and  never 
above  asking  the  opinions  of  others,  but  with  a  modesty  of  man- 
ner, and  evident  anxiety  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  prevented 
his  being  thought  intrusive,  and  ensured  him  the  attention  of 
those  with  whom  be  conversed.  To  this  habit,  persevered  in 
through  life,  he  attributed  much  of  the  desultory  knowledge 
which  he  acquired ;  and  the  editor  has  frequently  heard  him  re- 
mark, that  he  never  met  with  a  person,  however  deficient  in 
general  attainments,  from  whom  he  could  not  acquire  some  in- 
structive information :  for  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  inducing 
people,  apparently  without  design,  to  converse  upon  such  sub- 
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jects  as  they  w^re  best  acquainted  with,  and  on  which  they  were, 
consfequenily,  most  able  to  appear  with  adrantage. 

It  was  a  common  saymg  among  the  servants  of  the  family, 
that  **  Master  Reginald  never  was  in  a  passion."  It  is  not,  of' 
course,  intended  to  assert  that  he-was  insensible  to  the  natural 
emotions  of  anger  and  disappointment,  but  that  even  in  childhood 
he  had  so  completely  acquired  the  habit  of  subduing  the  outward 
expression  of  these  feelings,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  raise  his 
voice  in  anger,  or  to  use  an  impatient  expression.  Emotions  of  a 
more  tender  nature  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  suppressing ; 
but  from  the  sorrow  of  the  boy  on  leaving  his  ,«rents  ZsciJi 
to  that  of  the  man  on  parting  from  all  he  had  early  loved,  to  em- 
bark for  a  distant  and  dangerous  country,  and  under  all  the  af- 
flictions with  which  his  life  was  chequered,  such  was  the  com- 
mand he  had  obtained  over  himself,  that,  save  by  a  glistening  of 
the  eye,  or  an  increased  pfileness,  only  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  unbounded  tendera|Bs  of  his  heart  and  the 
strength  of  his  feelings,  could  estimate  what  he  was  suffering. 

Reading  was  his  principal  amusement  from  the  time  he  knew 
his  letters ;  his  elder  brother,  to  whose  affectionate  superintend- 
ance  through  life  of  his  graver  studies,  he  justly  considered  him- 
self much  indebted,  used  to  say,  ^^  Repaid  did  more  than  read 
books,  he  devoured  them ;"  and  when  thus  occupied,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  attention  could  be  withdrawn.  At  almost  a 
single  glance  his  eye  embraced  the  contents  of  a  whole  page ; 
and  these  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that, 
years  after,  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  he  then 
read ;  while  such  passages  as  more  particularly  struck  him,  were 
attentively  perused  once,  and  remembered  through  life  with  ver- 
bal accuracy. 

Mr.  Heber's  library  was  small ;  and  it  waa  one  of  Reginald's 
greatest  indulgences  to  visit  Dr.  Townson,  Rector  of  the  lower 
mediety  of  Malpas,  and  look  over  his  books,  especially  his  en- 
gravmgs.  This  he  was  never  allowed  to  do  in  Dr.  Townson^s 
absence,  for,  besides  that  he^  then  placed  little  value  on  books 
after  having  once  stored  his  mind  with  their  contents,  and  was  in 
consequence  careless  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Dr.  Townson  was 
fond  of  aoiswering  his  questions,  and  of  giving  him  such  instruc- 
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tion  aswas  fitted  for  Us  age.  His  &fher^  hbamU  anezeeUent 
scholar,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning ;  his  ap- 
plication and  quickness  were  such,  that  at  seven  years  old  he  had 
translated  Phsedrus  into  English  verse.  The  following  year  he 
was  placed  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whitchurch  under  Dr. 
Kent ;  and  here  a  ringular  instance  occurred  of  that  perfect 
power  of  abstraction  of  which  his  mind  was  capable.  He  had 
remained  in  the  school-room  one  day  after  the  usual  school  hours, 
to  enjoy  a  new  book  which  had  just  been  given  Inm,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  abstracted  in  it,  that  he  wa^  not  the  least  aware 
of  a  **  barring  out,''  which,  with  all  its  accompanying  noise  and 
confusion,  had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  round  him^ 
and  of  which  he  became  conscious  as  the  increasing  darkness 
forced  him  to  lay  down  his  book. 

The  diffidence  natural  to  young  and  ingenuous  minds,'and  usu- 
ally observed  to  accompany  genius,  was  conspicuous  in  his 
character ;  his  youthfufe  attempts  at  poetical  compositbn  were 
kept  in  secret,  and  discovered  by  accident.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  and  reciting  poetry,  but,  as  a  boy,  had  no  claim  to  ele- 
gance of  delivery ;  in  his  brother  he  had,  however,  an  example 
which  he  had  discemment  to  value ;  and  he  used  to  listen  to  his 
recitations  with  attention,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  his  tones  and 
manner  of  repeating  verses. 

In  1796  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bristow,  a  cler- 
gyman who  took  about  twelve  pupils,  at  Neasdon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  It  was  here  that  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  lum  and  Mr.  John  Thornton,  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Thornton,  late  M.  P.  for  Surry,  which  soon  ripened  into  a 
friendship  cemented  by  religious  feelings,  and  by  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  pursuits :  and,  although  in  after  life  they  were  neces- 
sarily much  separated  by  the  duties  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, that  friendship  was  preserved  and  increased  by  constant 
correspondence,  and  ever  glowed  with  undimmished  warmth  in 
the  breast  of  him,  who,  having  been  early  removed  from  this 
world,  now  awaits  a  reunion  with  his  friend  in  the  mansions  of 
bliss. 

The  editor  of  these  volumes  has  Mr.  Thornton's  authority  for 
saying,  that  although  Reginald  Heber,  while  at  Neasdon,  may 
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have  been  occasionally  led  into  trivial  errors,  jet  was  he  per- 
fectly free  from  any  serious  fauUs ;  and,  amid  the  jarring  feelings, 
and,  in  some  instances,  depraved  dispositions  of  his  school-fel- 
lowa,  hfs  was  the  boy  to  whom  all  the  weU*disposed  looked  with 
deference,  and  the  tendency  of  whose  example  was  to  give  a  tone 
of  rectitude  to  the  school,  and  to  command  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  could  estimate  excellence  in  another,  though  them- 
selves incapable  of  inutating  it. 

His  natural  benevolence  and  charitableness  were  fostered^ 
and,  B0  fiir  as  possible,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much 
disliking  cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a 
ro^nd  game  with  hi^joung  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule 
of  his  family  to  give  the  winnings  to  the  poor ;  and  he  was  aU 
ways  ready  to  promote  every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such 
an  object  Of  his  own  money  be  was  so  liberal,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  sew  the  bank  notes  given  him  for  his  half-year's 
pocket-mpney  at  school,  within  the  linint  of  his  pockets,  that  he 
might  not  give  them  away  in  charity  on  the  road.  On  one  oc- 
casion, before  this  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all  the 
money  be  possessed  to  a  poor  man  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  but  that,  having  k>st  his  sight,  he  lost  his  curacy,  aad 
his  meims  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  his  way 
to  Malpaa,  and  from  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  at« 
tended  Reginald  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  n^ade 
known  to  his  parents,  for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted ; 
and,  as  was  remarked  by  the  old  servant,  who  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, *^  bis  left  hand  knew  not  what  his  right  hand  did.'' 

Diuing  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Neasdon,  he  had 
been  reading  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  t>ne  of  our 
African  travellers  had  successfully  parried  the  attack  of  a  wild 
bull.  There  happened  to  be  grazing  in  a  field  adjoining  to  Mr* 
Brislow's  garden  a  bull  of  no  very  peaceaUe  dbposition.  Re- 
ginald resolved  on  making  a  similar  experiment  with  this  animal, 
and  advanced  towards  it,  holding  his  hat  before  las  face,  and  act- 
ing-ell the  gesticulations  of  which  he  had  been  reading,  fully  an- 
ticipating its  instant  flight  On  the  contrary,  the  bull  ran  furi- 
ously at  him,  and  he  only  escaped  by  jumping  over  some  rails 
into  the  garden.     In  this  garden  was  a  pool  of  water,  dirided 
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from  the  rails  by  a  narrow  gravel  walk,  into  which  the  bull,  not 
being  active  enough  to  turn  short  round  like  his  adversary^ 
plunged,  and  after  floundering  forwards  for  some  time,  remained 
sticking  fast  in  the  mud  with  his  head  not  many  feet  from  an  al- 
cove on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  sat,  quietly  at  their  tea,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Bristow,  little  expecting  such  a  visiter. 

For  the  following  account  of  Reginald's  habits  and  pursuits, 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  his  class-fellow 
duriiig  the  three  years  they  were  together  at  Neasdon. 

^*  Reginald  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  memory  and 
a  lively  imagination,  both  of  which  had  been  cultivated  to  an  ex* 
traordinary  degree  at  the  early  age  of  thirt^n,  by  the  constant 
habit  of  employing  a  large  part  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading. 

^^  He  was  not  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  nei- 
ther was  he  defective  in  it;  but  in  this  respect  his  class-fellows 
had  sometimes  the  credit  of  surpassing  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  frequently  suflfering  tiis  mind  to  wander  to  other  subjects  than 
those  immediately  before  him. 

**  His  superiority  was  however  manifested  by  his  compointioiur 
in- prose  and  vearse,  but  especially  the  latter.  In  his  prose  exer- 
cises there  was  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  display  of  know- 
ledge greatly  beyond  his  years ;  and  his  verses  were  always  spi- 
rited and  original,  or  if  any  of  the  thoughts  or  expressions  were 
borrowed,  they  proceeded  from  sources  little  known  to  ordinary 
readers,  and  certainly  not  to  his  school-fellows.  Spenser  wa» 
always  one  of  his  favourite  authors.  With  his  Faerie  Queene* 
in  his  pocket,  he  would  sally  forth  on  a  long  solitary  walk,  whilst 
his  comrades  were  occupied  with  the  common  sports  of  school- 
boys, in  which  he  seldom  engaged.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
unpopular  on  this  account.  On  the  contrary,  his  invulnerable 
temper,  his  overflowing  kindness  of  heart,  his  constant  cheerful- 
ness, and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  entertaining  his  companions, 
secured  to  him  the  affection  of  all,  whether  older  or  younger 
than  himself.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  a  group  of  boys  was 
frequently  formed  round  him,  whilst  he  narrated  some  cbi- 


*  Thi0  admixatum  of  the  "Faerie  Clueen"  he  pieneiTed  in  his  matazer  ywn;  he 
fleldom  tnveUed  without  a  yolume  of  the  same  copy  whichhehad  atachod,  to  read  oa 
the  road.— Epitob. 
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valrous  history,  or  repeated  ancient  baHads,  or  told  some  wild 
tale,  partly  derived  from  books,  and  partly  from  his  own  inven- 
tion.* 

"  For  the  exact  sciences,  or  for  critical  knowledge,  Reginald 
had  no  taste.  When  asked  the  date  of  a  particular  event,  he 
could  seldom  give  it,  but  he  always  knew  who  were  aUve  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  by  whose  agency  it  was  broi^ht  about, 
and  what  were  the  important  consequences  that  resulted  from  it 
In  like  manner  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  which  he  attended  to  only  as 
far  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  school  lessons  and  exercises. 

*'  The  sense  of  the  author  was  eagerly  gaasped  at  by  him,  but 
the  mere  scaffolding  of  learning  he  only  esteemed  as  the  means 
of  arriving  at  that  sense.  Fond,  however,  as  he  was  of  acquir- 
ing kno^edge  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  value 
of  literary  reputation ;  he  often  spoke  with  admiration  of  the 
distinguished  scholars  of  past  times,  and  used  to  say,  that  with 
such  examples  before  him,  idleness  was  inexcusable.  Reginald 
also  felt  the  stimulus  of  emulation  in  his  daily  studies ;  but  there 
was  no  want  of  generous  feeling  when  he  happened  to  be  sur- 
passed. Generosity  was  indeed  an  eminently  conspicuous  part 
of  his  character,  not  only  as  a  boy,  but  in  every  period  and 
relation  of  after  life.  Elevated  by  his  intellectual  pursuits  and 
pleasures  above  the  ordinary  gratiiScations  of  school-boys,  he 
had  perhaps  the  less  difficulty  in  resigning  his  share  of  them 
whenever  a  competition  occurred.  Self-denial  in  such  matters 
seemed  not  to  cost  him  an  effort,  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  occa- 
sion on  which  that  preference  of  self,  which,  till  subdued  by 
religion,  is  so  common  to  our  nature,  was  ever  evinced  by  him. 
Btill,  though  of  an  unusually  mild  and  yielding  disposition,  he 
was  capable  of  being  roused  by  oppression,  and  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  it ;  and  I  well  remember  an  instance, 
when,  though  sure  of  being  worsted  in  the  conflict  by  the  supe- 


*  At  a  much  later  period  he,  in  a  shmhr  maimeri  attracted  his  fiiends  roond  him  to 
fiflten  to  a  romance  of  his  own  composition.  **  Tell  us  a  stoiy,"  from  any  of  the  home 
circle^  was  immediately  followed  by  long  and  ingenious  histories,  which  the  Editor 
now  laments  were  Qot  committed  to  paper,  but  were  fofgotten  almost  as  soon  as  they 
wwetdd. 
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rior  strength  of  his  adversary,  he  fought  manfully^  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  teaching  his  opponent  that  tyranny  should 
not  be  practised  on  him  with  impunity. 

"  At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  a  reverence  for  every  thing 
sacred,  and  a  remarkable  purity  of  thought,  were  eminent  points 
in  his  character. 

**  Though  many  of  his  school-fellows  were  habitually  profane 
and  licentious  in  their  conversation,  their  example  had  no  influ« 
ence  on  him,  whilst  his  own  had  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
those  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  too  weak  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  vice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed." 

Of  the  progress  of- Reginald's  studies,  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
who  left  the  school  some  Uttle  time  before  his  own  removal  to 
college,  will  give  the  best  information.  His  reading  the  Bible 
was  not  interrupted  by  his  classical  pursuits.  At  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  **The  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was 
the  subject  given  for  a  school  exercise  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  on  diat  occasion,  and  which  he  the  following  yeiff  des^g* 
aated  as  **  The  Prophecy  of  Ishmael." 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  ISHMAEL. 

When  Buonaparte  led  his  weary  train 

Through  the  parch'd  sands  of  Egypt's  thirsty  plain ; 

Where  erst  around  the  Delta's  fertile  isle 

Flow'd  the  seven  daughters  of  the  silver  Nile, 

Now  chok'd  with  sand,  their  ancient  glory  fled, 

But  four  surviving,  mourn  their  sisters  dead ; 

Where  even  fancy's  eye  can  hardly  trace 

The  fallen  splendour  of  the  Coptic  race; 

Where  prostrate  lies,  midst  tangled  brakes  of  thorn, 

The  haiy  that  once  spontaneous  hailed  the  morn : 

Where  Sesack's  obelisk  and  Isis'  bust, 

In  mingled  ruin  moulder  into  dust ; 

Where  still  the  pyramids,  from  far  descried, 

Remain  the  monuments  of  regal  pride :  > 

While  through  these  scenes  the  Gallic  squadrons  sped, 

And  marcb'd  o'er  heaps  of  valiant  Arabs  dead ; 

While  yet  with  recent  victory  elate, 

Onward  they  mov'd  in  military  state ; 
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Ftom  the  rough  rocks  that  border  Barca's  land, 
A  voice  unearlbly  hailed  the  afirighted  band. 
High  on  a  hill  that  TcUed  its  murky  ^  brow 
In  clouds  and  frown'd  upon  the  plain  below, 
Still  fondly  watchful  o'er  his  children's  good, 
The  shade  of  Mecca's  mighty  founder  stood. 
Confess'd  he  stood,  known  by  his  dauntless  air,« 
His  brow,  his  fillet,  and  his  length  of  hair. 
And, "  Stay,  ye  fools,"  he  cried,  "  ye  madmen  stay, 
Nor  further  prosecute  your  vent'rous  way. 
Of  Syria's  sons  full  many  a  numerous  host 
Their  lives  amid  my  burning  sands  have  lost ; 
There,  led  by  Persia's  tyrant,  millions  fell, 
Vor  one  sqrviv'd  the  dismal  tale  to  tell. 
There  first  was  check'd  the  Macedonian  might, 
Repuls'd  and  baffled  in  th'  unequal  fight : 
My  sons  a  barrier  set  to  Roman  pride. 
And  many  a  legion  by  their  arrows  died; 
And  now  shall  Gaul  with  conqu'ringf  armies  oome^ 
Gaul !  but  aprovince  of  defeated  Rome! 
Shall  she  expel,  though  far  renown'd  in  fight. 
The  sons  of  Ishmael  from  their  ancient  right? 
No,  no ;  from  me,  ye  robbers,  learu  your  fate, 
Lament  and  die,  return  is  now  too  late. 
Far,  far  from  Gaul,  full  many  a  soldier  brave 
Shall,  mid  these  rocks,  unpitied  fiind  a  grave: 
Still,  man  by  man,  shall  perish  all  your  power, 
And  what  the  sword  shall  spare  the  plague  devour." 


During  the  summer  holidays,  when  ReginaU  was  about  four- 
teen, his  mother  missed  her  "  Companion  to  the  Alt^r,"  and  on 
inquiry  being  made,  he  brought  it  to  her,  saying,  that  he  had  had 
it  about  three  weeks,  and  had  spent  many  hours  in  reading  it ; 
that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  its  contents  and  thoroughly 
understood  them,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her 
to  the  Altar  on  the  next  Sacrament  Sunday,  to  which  his  happy 
mother  consented  with  tears  of  joy  and  affection.  Who  can 
wonder  that  this  prombing  child  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his 
parents,*  whose  hearts  expanded  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  this,  the  choicest  of  His  boons ;  or  who  shall  esti- 
mate the  sorrows  of  her,  who  having  reared  this  treasure  from 
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infanc  J  to  manhood,  had  watched  the  blossoming  of  those  open- 
ing  buds,  and  seen  them  bring  forth  fruits  of  heavenly  growth, 
is  left  to  weep  oyer  his  early  grave  !  Truly,  "  if  in  this  life  only 
we  had  hope,  then  were  we  most  miserable." 

To  John  Thamtotij  Esq. 

Neatdcn^  Nov.  S,  1799. 

**Dear  Thornton, 

**  Your  account  of  your  mathematical  progress  quite  frightens 
me.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  have  in  that  particular  been  hor- 
ridly idle,  and  have  not  done  a  single  question  in  decimals  since 
the  holidays ;  nay,  I  donU  believe  I  could  find  my  book :  how- 
ever, I  am  resolved  to  set  about  it  to-day. 

*^  In  Greek  I  go  on  in  the  old  train,  being  now  deep  engaged 
in  Longinus,  Prometheus  Tinct  and  the  Epistles  with  Locke's 
commentary  ;  besides  which,  I  read  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding"  for  two  hours  every  evening  after  I  have  finish- 
ed my  exercise.  Locke,  you  know,  I  used  to  think  very  stupid ; 
but  I  have  now  quite  altered  my  opinion. 

*'  Last  Tuesday,  as  being  the^  5th  of  November,  was  cele- 
brated accordingly  ;  but  as  cash  was  low,  and  weather  bad,  we 
made  a  very  poor  figure ;  the  ground  about  the  fire  was  a  per- 
fect mire,  so  that  W slipped  as  he  was  running  after  S , 

and  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  bonfire,  where  he  was  very  jiear 
enacting  Guy  Fawkes.  Mr.  Bristow  had  company  that  evening 
who  staid  all  night,  and  had  very  near  caused  another  war,  for 
as  they  breakfasted  early,  and  had  not  been  provided  for,  they 

eat  up  all  our  rolls,  and  the  horror  which  seized  W.  R ,  on 

learning  that  he  was  to  breakfast  on  bread  and  butter,  was  little 
shopt  of  phrenzy.  I  had  more  to  say,  but  your  "  loves  of  the 
triangles"  stick  so  in  my  gizzard,  that  I  must  immediately  begin 
to  hunt  for  my  ^*  Tutor's  Assistant."  How  long  this  whim  will 
keep  m  my  head  is  uncertain.  At  present  it  has  full  possession 
of  your  firiend  and  imitator, 

*'  Reginald  Heber.** 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq,  ' 

Neasdan,  JFVfr.  92,  IdOO. 
«  »  «  »  « 

^  We  had  tolerably  pleasant  holidays ;  you  will  langh  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  niisochorist  like  myself,  ^as  drawn  into  a  party  to 
a  biJL  They  thought,  I  believe,  to  cure  me  of  my  antipathy  to 
that  kind  of  see-saw  motion,  but  they  have  not  succeeded ;  I 
dislike  balH  as  much  as  ever* 

**  I  belieye  you  will  remember  young  Bowler  the  baker,  how 
he  used  always  to  read  in  his  cart.  I  examined  his  books  some 
days  ago^  and  found  they  were  Yolney,  Yoltuie,  and  Gk)dwin. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  circulating  libraiiea." 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Neaadon,  POf,  fas,  1900. 

•*Dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  kind  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  though  it  re- 
lieved me  from  a  very  great  anxiety,  which  Payoud's  imperfect 
intelligence  had  caused,  gave  me  the  sincerest  concern.  I,  how- 
ever, rejoice  most  heartily  to  find  you  are  doing  so  well,  and 
tnist  that  your  recovery  will  be  as  rapid  as  your  illness  was 
severe. 

"  I  am  now  eagerly  waiting  for  my  brother  Richard's  return 
to  England,  as  on  his  advice  will  depend  the  time  of  my  going 
to  college,  and  the  choice  of  my  tutpr.  I  should  wish  for  Har- 
pur,  whom  you  saw  at  Portsmouth.  You,  I  conclude,  wiQ  be 
very  soon  setting  off  for  Cambridge ;  I  wish  Oxford  was  the 
place  of  your  destination  instead,  since  Surtees  is  going  from 
Christ  Church,  and  the  pursuits  and  inclinations  ofW         and 

C are  mmis  aliena  a  Scos»oI(b  studiis.    But  don't  tell  any 

body  I  think  so.  I  must,  therefore,  have  my  acquaintance  to 
make ;  but  in  this  my  brother's  introduction  will  no  doubt  be  of 
great  use  to  me.  By  what  I  hear,  I  conceive  you  are  very  lucky 
in  having  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Dealtry  to  introduce  you  at  col- 
lege. You  win  laugh  at  me  for  talking  of  college  six  months 
before  my  time,  but  Tsndimus  in  Latium  is  the  principle  that 
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rules  us  all,  and  ji2neas  talked  of  Italy  when  he  was  only  at 
Carthage. 

*^  I  remain,  dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend." 

The  next  letter,  written  at  seventeen,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  a  youthful  and  ardent  spirit,  nor  from  errors 
which  subsequent  experience  taught  him  to  correct,  displays  the 
bent  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  when  em« 
ployed  on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affidrs  of  that  Church  of 
which  he  was  to  become  so  distinguiriied  an  ornament. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

NeaadoTi,  June  24, 1800. 

''Mr  Dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  was  an  agreeable 
answer  to  one  which  I  had  sent  off  that  very  morning.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  your  tour  has  been  pleasant,  and,  I  trust,  pro- 
fitable. I  fully  agree  with  you  respecting  the  stipends  of  the 
dergy.  Were  Queen  Anne's  bounty  better  regul&ted,  and 
were  it  ordered  that  every  clergyman  of  above  2001.  a  year 
should,  bona  fide,  pay  the  tenth  of  his  benefices  to  that,  or  some 
other  similar  institution,  and  so  on  in  such  an  ascending  scale  to 
the  largest  preferments  as  might  be  thought  right  and  equal, 
much  of  this  evil,  and  all  its  attending  mischiefs  of  non-resi-i 
dence,  contempt  of  the  ministry,  &c.,  might,  I  think,  without 
inconvenience,  be  prevented.  This  it  is  thought  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  Queen  Xnne;  but  the  death  of  that  excellent  woman, 
(for  I  am  tory  enough  to  think  very  highly  of  her)  and  the  un* 
fortunate  circumstances  which  followed,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Church  which  I  fear  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
being  able  to  get  over.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies,  the  disuse  and  contempt  into  which  apostolical 
censure  and  penances  have  £idlen,  and  the  number  of  chapels 
which,  though  many  of  them  are  served  by  episcopal  clergymen, 
are  yet  independent  of  theur  spiritual  head,  the  bishop,  (and  con- 
sequently equally  schismatical  with  the  ephod  and  teraphim  of 
Micah,)  have,  as  you  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  stripped  the 
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Church  80  entirely  of  power,  and  rendered  it  in  crery  thing  so 
dependent,  that  it  has  no  ability  to  help  itself  in  this  or  any  other 
point.  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  Almighty  would  put  it  into  tho 
hearts  of  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church,  to  take  some  order 
for  the  comfort  of  her  ministers. 

*^  I,  however,  am  rather  apt  to  regard  the  interference  of  tem« 
poral  authority  in  these  matters  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  rulers 
of  this  world,  have  very  seldom  shown  themselves  friendly  tp  the 
real  iaterests  of  the  Church.  If  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  and  indeed  ever 
since,  we  shall  always  find  it  has  been  more  friendly  to  its  own 
avaricious  and  ambitious  projects,  than  to  consult  what  is  just 
and  pious.  Even  the  pety  of  an  Edward  could  not  prevent  his 
ministers  from  encreasbg,  instead  of  rectifying  those  evils  of 
which  we  complain.  Besides,  I  really  do,  in  some  measure, 
doubt  whether  temporal  governors  may,  without  sacrilege,  med- 
dle, by  their  own  single  authority,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Whitgift,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  well  known  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Let  then  the  representatives  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  the  empire  be  convened,  and  by  their  advice  and  with  their 
consent,  let  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  parlia* 
meat,  as  guardians  ofVie  laws,  take  order  concerning  this  maU 
ter.  But  this  the  present  temper  of  the  times  renders,  I  fear, 
improbable.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cry  the  Church  is  in 
danger ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  in  some  measure  better  off 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  God  for  what  we  enjoy ;  but  really,  when  we 
have  seen  a  bishop  refused  to  Virginia,  not  as  yet  dismembered, 
at  a  time  when  popery  had  been  established  in  Canada,  if  we 
compare  the  magnificent  temple?,  nay,  even  convents  of  the  pa- 
pists in  England,  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  efnscc^. 
lians  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it 
will  scarcely  appear  that  our  government  is  wtf'^taious  in  this 
cause. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  lucky  in  your  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Tetgamoiuth ;  ^fhej  are  such  men,  as  yeu  have  described  kkn, 
that  are  to  keep  us  from^sinking.    Dr.  -^~- 1  have  heard  well 
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spoken  of  before,  but  I  grieve  that,  as  you  tell  me,  he  is  negfi«* 
gent  even  of  the  mint  and  cummin  of  our  Church.  If  our  ec- 
clesiastical  ordinances  are,  in  his  opinion,  lawful,  it  is  very  wrong 
in  him  to  disobey  his  superiors;  if  otherwise,  when  he  entered 
into  our  Church,  and  declared  hb  assent  to  our  articles  and  li- 
turgy, he  has  committed  a  sin  which  I  fear,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  that  for  which  there  is  no  remission.  Perhaps  this  is 
going  a  little  too  far ;  but  it  is  dangerous  ground,  when  a  man 
declares  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  and  its  head,  tl^at  he  is 
moved  by  theiloly  Ghost  to  join  a  society  whose  institutions  he 
thinks  unlawful.  Perhaps  you  may  have  been  misinformed,  or  I 
may  have  misunderstood  you.  I  sincerely  hope  so.  You  will, 
possibly,  think  that  I  stand  too  much  on  ceremonies  ;  but  you 
must  consider,  that  though  an  indifferent  ceremony  in  itself  is 
nothing,  yet  when  commanded  by  lawful  authority  it  must  be 
obeyed. 

"  As  to  those  who,  being  prevented  by  the  fear  of  poverty 
from  entering  into  orders,  set  up  a  high  place  of  their  own, 
I  think  we  have  no  great  loss  of  them  in  the  Church.  ^  How 
can  a  roan  preach,'  says  the  apostle,  meaning,  I  suppose,  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  minister,  *  unless  he  be  sent  V  But 
how  can  be  prove  his  mission,  even  to  himself,  unless  it  be  con- 
firmed either  by  the  imposition  of  hands-by  the  Church,  or  by 
miracles  1  Even  our  Saviour  did  not  take*  upon  Himself  his 
office  till  such  time  as  Grod  visibly  and  manifestly,  by  a  miracu- 
lous descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  Him  apart  for  this  Vork. 
'  This  honour  no  man  taketh  to  himself.'  As  for  those  poor 
wretches  whom  the  oratory  of  men  seduces  into  schism,  I  wish 
they  understood  the  excellent  distinction  you  made  between 
prayer  and  preaching  when  I  was  last  in  your  company ;  which 
sentiment  of  yours  corresponded  entirely  in  substance,  and 
almost  in  words,  with  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  fifth  book  of  my 
favourite  *  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.'  This  would  teach  them  not 
to  shun  our  Church  for  the  faults  of  its  ministers,  who,  however, 
if  they  preach  unsoundly,  or  if  they  are  entirely  insufficient, 
should  be  complamed  of  to  their  governors ;  though  in  this  case 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  that  the  treasures  of  God  are  some^ 
times  enclosed  in  earthen  vessels.    I  must  apologize  for  tho 
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leDgth  of  my  letter,  and  also  observe  that  I  am  aware  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  the  world  would  condemn." 

To  John  ThorrUony  Esq. 

**  Mt  Dear  Thornton, 

**  Your  last  letter  was  full  of  the  worst  news  you  could  have 
sent  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness ;  pray  write 
to  me  soon  to  t^ll  me  how  you  go  on ;  but  if  you  are  ill  don't 
hurry  yourself,  but  make  your  servant  send  me  a  line,  which 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  let  it  be  written  by  whom  it  may, 
provided  it  brings  favourable  intelligence. 

^*  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  edging  still  farther  off  from  my 
haunts  ;  but,  however,  what  are  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  to 
two  lads  with  affectionate  hearts  and  hardy  outsides  1  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  have,  as  I  believe,  a  mail  running  between 
them,  so  that  at  College  we  are  only  a  few  hours'  drive  asun- 
der. Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  at  Tunbridge  1  You  might 
as  well  suppose  I  was  at  Botany  Bay,  or  Terra  de  Jeso.  Tun- 
bridge, I  should  conceive,  would,  in  the  present^  or  rather  late 
hot  weather,  be  the  death  of  any  thing  but  a  salamander,  a 
cockney^  or  a  fine  lady.  Qtdd  Roma  faeiamf  Cardiri  nescio* 
Yale  Royal  Abbey,  ac  as  it  is  generally,  or  at  least  frequently 
called,  the  Yale  Royal  of  Cheshire,  is  the  seat  of  our  relation, 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  which  name  not  being  over  clasdcal,  I  was 
obliged  to  speak  elliptically.  I  have  been  a  little  interrupted  in 
my  Greek  by  two  things ;  first,  the  examining  of  a  lai^e  chest 
full  of  old  family  writings,  which  I  have  almost  got  through ; 
and,  secondly,  I  have  commenced  a  diligent  reperusal  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  I  trust  I  shall,  Deo  JuvainUy  finish  before 
I  go  to  Oxford.  In  the  course  of  last  week  I  read  as  far 
as  Ruth.  Excuse  the  irregularity  of  this  style  and  character  of 
mine,  for  the  iUness  which  you  foreteU  to  yourself  sticks  in  my 
throat,  and  confuses  a  head  which  is  never  one  of  the  dearest." 

To  John  TTicmtony  Esq. 

iMSsoMton,  Augwt,  1800. 

^  You  will  thmk  me  very  impatient  when  I  agaui  write  to  you ; 
Vol.  L— S 
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but  you  must  consider,  that  as  I  haveless  to  do  or  think  of  than 
you  have,  (though  I  fag  as  hard  as  Brbtow's  time  will  allow,) 
I  am  the  more  eager  to  hear  /rom  you.  What  is  the  common 
opinion  in  your  neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  harvest  ? 
It  is  a  point  which  so  much  concerns  the  whole  empire,  I  may 
say  all  Europe,  that  I  have  been  very  anxious  in  inquiring  every 
where  about  it,  and  general  reports  are,  I  think,  not  unfavour- 
able ;  though  as  the  harvest  will  undoubtedly  be  a  late  one,  the 
distress  for  a  month  or  two  longer  will,  I  fear,  be  terrible.  It 
was  a  shocking  consideration,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving when  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  number  of  robberies  was 
very  great,  no  less  than  three  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harrogate  diuring  my  stay  there,  and  that  food  alone  was 
stolen*  For  instance,  an  inn  there  was  broken  open,  but  all 
that  was  taken'nvas  a  joint  or  two  of  meat  That  want  must 
surely  be  dreadful,  which  would  brave  the  gallows  to  obtain  a 
single  meaL  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  though  the  present 
scene  of  politics  has  fairly  succeeded  in  rousing  me  from  my 
former  inattention,  and  I  am  as  eager  after  a  newspaper  aa 
*  e'er  a  politiciim  of  them  alL' 

'^  If  you  could  give  me  a  few  instructions  for  my  conduct 
at  first  going  to  College,  I  should  thank  you ;  for  though  I 
am  weQ  provided  both  with  an  intro#icer  and  adviser  in  my 
brother,  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  too  on  the  subject  •  .  . 
I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  building  which  I  passed  coming  from 
the  north,  which  will  interest  you  as  much  as  it  did  me;  I  could 
almost  have  pulled  off  my  hat  as  we  drove  by.  It  is  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  house  as  it  appears  from  the  north  road.  Though  I 
have  heard  it  taken  notice  of,  I  never  saw  any  print  or  drawing 
of  it  Tou  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  improve  upon 
my  sketch,  which,  though  from  memory,  is,  I  believe,  accurate, 
and  draw  it  yourself  on  a  large  scale,  as  I  hope  you  have  not 
entirely  neglected  an  art  which  you  used  to  make  a  figure 
bhere." 

To  John  ThmUon,  Esq. 

Hbdnet  Bai^  S^.  19,  1800. 

*^  Tea  gak  me  what  is  my  plan  of  operations  in  my  studies.  I 
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^m  afitdd  that  I  have  of  late  a  good  deal  relaxed  from  my  former 
diligence^  and  my  advances  in  Homer  and  algebra  are  not  equal 
to  what  I  hoped.  I  have,  however,  not  totally  neglected,  these ; 
and  I  have  got  on  fast  m  Guicciardim  and  Machiavel,  and  at  my 
spare  hours  have  read  one  half  of  KnoUes'  History  of  the  Turks, 
which  you  know  Johnson  highly,  and  I  think  deservedly,  com* 
mends.  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  never  met  with  a  greater 
mass  of  information,  or,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  writ« 
ten,  a  more  pleasing  style.  If  ever  you  should  meet  with  it,  if 
you  are  not  daunted  with  a  thick  folb,  closely  printed,  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  more  agreeable  companion  for  those  hours  in 
^which  you  are  not  employed  in  other  ways.  You  will  laugh  at 
me  for  studying  Machiavel,  but  I  read  him  principally  for  the 
sake  of  his  style ;  though  I  frankly  own  I  think  much  better  of 
him  than  the  generality  of  the  world  (who  probably  have  never 
read  him)  profess  to  do. 

I  am  to  be  entered  at  Brazen  Nose  about  the  10th  of  Octo- 
berj  and  am  to  reside  immediately,  though  entrance  keeps  a 
term,  since  I  do  not  want  to  waste  my  tin^e  any  longer.  I  am 
to  have  a  private  tutor,  which  I  am  very  glad  of.  It  is,  I  believe, 
principally  a  contrivance  to  keep  me  out.  of  drmking  parties, 
and  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  reading  to  another  person  in- 
stead of  to  myself.  Tour  observation  on  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matics recalled  to  my  mind  what  I  once  said  to  you  at  Neasdon, 
and  in  which  you  agreed  with  me,  that,  nnce  perfection  was  not 
to  be  expected,  how  fortunate  it  was  that,  of  the  two  greatest 
universities  in  the  world,  the  one  should  have  appUed  its  princi- 
pal powers  to  those  sciences  wliich  ^schylus  calls  m^ivr^it^ 
and  the  other  should  have  followed  the  no  less  necessary  or 
splendid  pursuits  of  the  civil  law,  logic,  theology,  and  the  das- 
sic3.  I  assure  you,  however,  I  intend  to  pursue  mathematics 
with  diligence.  Though  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  even 
a  Pisgah  view  of  the  lands  of  Mathesis,  yet  the  fruits  which  you 
have  reaped  there  Bf6  sufficient  to  stimulate  me  to  the  conquest. 
Te  Duee,  Casar. 

*^  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Tour  obliged  and  affectionate, 

<^  Reginald  Hbber." 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

ITo^,  1800. 

.  ..."  I  am  well  pleased  to  find,  by  your  Hist.  Eccl.  Wei- 
lenSy  these  young  clei^ymen  so  well  cleared.  You  may  remem-* 
ber  what  my  opinion  has  always  been  respecting  extempore 
preaching ;  that  it  is,  in  particular  cases,  not  only  a  legal,  but 
even  a  laudable  practice :  and  you  have  clearly,  I  think,  made 

out  that  Dr.  P ^'s  is  ope  of  those  cases.     The  interests  of 

the  majority  ought  certainly  to  be  preferred.  However,  in  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  bigotted  minority  were  by  some  means  or  other  *  pulled 
out  of  the  fire.'  If  the  entreaties  of  the  Church  will  not  avail, 
might  not  its  censures  be  tried  f  This,  you  will  say,  is  high 
Church  doctrine,  and  I  will  acknowledge  it  is  not  very  conform- 
able ito  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  but,  I  hope,  not  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  Christianity. 

"  Have  you  been  much  out  a  hunting  lately  1  D.  seemed  to 
think,  I  remember,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mere  type  of  you,  and 
used  to  shake  his  wise  head  when  you  talked  of  a  leap.  He  had 
once  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  me,  and  said  hunt- 
ing encouri^ed  vice.  I  had  recourse  to  mythology,  and  told 
him  the  chaste  Hippolytus  was  a  hunter,  which  satisfied  him. 
My  reason  for  asking  you  if  you  are  keen  after  it  now,  is  because 
I  conclude  you  read  the  less  the  more  you  hunt,  so  that  I  may 
have  more  chance  of  overtaking  you  in  mathematics.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  employed  in  reading  the  dusty  volumes  of  the 
old  polemic  writers,  which,  with  my  Italian,  leave  me  not  much 
time  fi:>r  mathematics.  My  progress  in  algebra,  though  I  do 
sometimes  play  at  it,  has  been  exceedingly  trifling.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  it 

**  I  was  much  entertained  with  the  battle  of  the  Cloisters . .  . ; 
your  retreat  was  certainly  tout  h  fait  U  propos.  Tour  courage 
and  conduct  in  this  holy  waff  may  set  you  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Roland,  Astolfb,  or  even  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  of 
whom,  since  he  conquered  an  ancestor  of  mine,  (Colebrand,) 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  wonderful  hero.'' 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Malpoit  OeUiberj  180a 

*'  I  still  remain  here  thoHgh  term  is  began,  and  I  shall  not,  I 
think,  go  to  Oxford  before  the  end  of  the  month.  My  brother 
is  so  kind  as  to  promise,  if  possible,  to  meet  me  there.  This 
will  of  course  be  much  more  agreeable,  though  I  have  already 
been  introduced  to  many  Brazen  Nose  men.  The  college  is  so 
superabundantly  full  that  rooms  are  no  where  to  be  procured. 
I  am  much  amused  with  the  preparations  I  see  making  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  household  stuff,  such  as  table-cloths,  sheets,  &c. 
&c  ;  it  is  surely  a  luxurious  age  when  a  boy  of  seventeen  re- 
quires so  much  fuss  to  fit  him  out.  I  have  been  a  much  gayer 
fellow  than  usual  of  late,  having  been  at  a  race,  and  also  at, 
what  I  never  saw  before,  a  masquerade.  This  catalogue  of 
jaunts,  though  not  much  perhaps  for  a  girl,  has  been  a  great 
deal  for  me,  and  has  indeed  quite  satisfied  me.  If  these  things 
are  so  little  interesting  even  while  they  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, I  think  I  shall  care  very  little  indeed  for  them  when  that 
b  worn  off.  The  masquerade  was  not  so  entertaining  as  I 
expected.  There  certainly  were  some  characters  weU  kept  up, 
but  the  most  part  behaved  exactly  as  if  they  were  barefaced.  It 
was  given  by  Sir  W.Williams  Wynn,  and  though  certainly  much 
inferior  in  splendour  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  ball,  was  very  well 
conducted.  *  Sat  ie  nugUy  ad  $eria  rwerto.  My  studies  go  on 
as  usual.  Machiavel  I  rather  admire  more  than  at  first.  My 
Greek  studies  will  be  soon,  I  fear,  gravelled^  if  I  continue  at 
home.  My  brother  particularly  recommends  me  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Oxford,  as  he 
says,  they  are  at  present  very  clever. 

**  We  have  some  tumults  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  Stafford^ 
shire  the  mob  proceeded  to  domiciliary  visits  with  halters  and 
^[reements,  forcing  the  farmers  to  the  alternative.  All  is  how- 
evei*  quiet  at  present." 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Oxf&rd,  Nop,  11,  1800. 

'*  I  have  had  so  few  letters  firom  my  friends  at  Neasdon,  that 
I  can  g^veyou  no  news  of  them. ...  I  have  advised  them  toab- 
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stain  from  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  Noyember,  and  ag^in 
pressed  the  Rumford  soup  plan,  which  I  wished  to  bring  about 
last  year ;  how  they  have  determined  I  know  not .  . . 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  settled  to  your  mind  at  Cam- 
bridge.  My  experience  of  Oxford  has  been  so  short,  that  I  am 
no  very  competent  judge ;  but  the  little  I  have  seen  of  it  is  cer« 
tainly  what  would  give  me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Oxford 
in  general,  and  Brazen  Nose  in  particular.  I  have  got  through 
all  the  formalities  of  examination,  matriculation,  and  all  other 
•--ations  that  are  necessary.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
able,  for  the  present,  to  borrow  very  decent  rooms,  and  have 
hopes  of  still  better  for  my  own  next  term.  As  to  the  plan  of 
my  studies  I  really  know  as  yet  nothing  about  the  matter :  that 
is  to  be  settled  to-morrow.  My  father  and  mother  came  up  with 
me  here,  and  go  away  to-morrow.  I  was  in  great  hopes  that 
my  brother  would  have  been  able  to  meet  me,  and  still  expect 
him  daily.  My  acquaintances  lie  quite  differently  from  yours. 
I,  indeed,  know  several  of  the  fellows,  the  senior  proctor,  the 
bishop,*  &c.  but  they  are  great  men  and  not  given  to  associate 
with  freshmen  and  commoners ;  so  that  I  believe  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them  will  be  only  bows.  Mr.  Hugh  Cholmondeleyf 
indeed  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  has  taken  muth  trouble 
in  getting  me  settled  in  my  rooms,  as  my  tutor  is  out  of  the  way. 
To  him  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  few  acquaintance  I  have, 
who  are  mostly  Cheshire  men.  The  bishop  cautioned  me  very 
strongly  against  too  numerous  an  acquaintance  ;  it  is  a  thing  I 
certainly  would  not  court  I  am  almost  entirely  without  books ; 
my  own  are  as  yet  at  Neasdon.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  has,  bow- 
ever,  very  good  naturedly  offered  to  lend  me  any  thing  I  want, 
that  he  has  got  in  an  excellent  library. ...  I  have  been  just  this 
instant  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  my 
brother  Richard.  He  only  staid  an  instant  and  set  off  to  the 
King's  Arms,  to  my  father  and  mother.  I  would  fain  have  gone 
with  him ;  but  it  is  past  nine  and  the  gates  are  shut*' 
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*  Dr.  Wiffiam  Cleftver,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Principal  of  Brazen  Nose.— £o. 
t  Subieqnqpitly  Dean  of  Cheater.— En. 
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Reginald  Heber  was  entered  ii^  November,  1800,  at  Brazen 
Nose  CoUege,  Oxford,  of  which  his  father  had  been,  his  elder 
brother  was  then,  and  his  younger  brother  afterwards  became  a 
fellow.  As  his  education  had  been  private^  he  came  to  the  uni- 
versity under  the  disadvantage  of  having  an  entirely  new  ac- 
quiaintance  to  form ;  his  abilities  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but 
his  talents  for  conversation  and  literature  soon  introduced  him 
to  a  circle  so  large  as  to  endanger  the  future  career  of  a  man  of 
meaner  aspirations,  or  who  had  a  less  ardent  thirst  for  know* 
ledge.  He  never  allowed  his  hours  of  study  to  be  abridged  by 
his  evening  parties,  but  would  often  tie  a.  wet  cloth  round  his 
bead  to  keep  off  the  approach  of  sleep.  In  his  first  year  at  col- 
lege he  gained  the  university  prize  for  Latin  verse,  by  his 
*'  Carmen  jSectiZarf,"  a  poem  on  the  commencement  of  the  new 
century,  which  gave  that  bright  promise  of  success  which  bis 
future  academical  career  so  well  fulfilled.  The  extracts  which 
follow  are  from  letters  written  during  the  early  part  of  his  resi^ 
dence  at  Oxford. 

To  John  ThomtoUy  Esq. 

Oxford,  Jan,  15,  1801. 

^^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend,^  tor  your 
kind  inritation  to  Cambridge,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  accept  it.  I  have,  however,  been  so  completely  en- 
gaged, and  shall  continue  to  be  so,  that  an  absence,  however 
short,  from  college,  will  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  inconvenience.  Our  meeting  must  then  be  deferred  till  after 
tiiis  term,  when  I  hope  we  shall  both  of  us  be  in  town. 

"  I  write  under  the  bondage  of  a  very  severe  cold,  which  I 
caught  by  getting  out  of  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  see  the 
celebration  of  the  famous  All  Souls'  mallard  feast.  All  Souls  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Ratcliffe  square  to  Brazen  Nose,  so  that 
their  battlements  are  in  some  degree  commanded  by  my  garret. 
I  had  thus  a  full  view  of  the  Lord  Mallard  and  about  forty  fel- 
lows, in  a  kind  of  procession  on  the  library  roof,  with  immense 
lighted  torches,  which  had  a  singular  effect.  I  know  not  if  their 
orgies  were  overlooked  by  any  uninitiated  eyes  except  my  own ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  all  who  had  the  gift  of  hearing,  vrithmhalf  a 
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mile,  must  have  been- awakened  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
thundered  their  chorus, '  ^  O  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward.'  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  any  similar  strange  customs  m  Cam- 
bridge,  so  that,  perhaps,  such  ceremonies  as  the  All  Souls*  mal- 
lard, the  Queen's  Boar's  head,  &c.  will  strike  you  as  more  ab- 
surd than  they  do  an  Oxford  man;  buti  ownl  am  of  o^nnion  that 
these  remnants  of  Gothicism,  tend  very  much  to  keep  us  in  a 
sound  consistent  track ;  and  that  one  cause  of  the  declension  of 
the  foreign  universities,  was  their  compliance,  in  such  points  as 
theses  with  the  variation  of  manners. 

*'  I  have  got  into  a  habit  of  tolerably  early  rising,  which  I  in- 
tend to  adhere  to ;  the  plan  is  that  another  man,  who  has  been 
my  companion  in  the  course  of  mathematics  which  I  have  gone 
through,  has  agreed  to  read  with  me  eviery  morning  from  six  till 
chapel,  by  which  scheme  we  gain  two  hours  of  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  day.  This  system  must,  however,  be  altered  when 
chapel  begins  at  six,  which  it  does  in  summer.  I  do  not  find 
**  Ewlid  de  novo!**  so  irksome  as  your  friend  used  to  think. 
Though  mathematics  will  never  be  the  great  rallying  point  of  my 
studies,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  and  that 
philosophy  which  depends  on  them.  My  class-fellow  is  agreea- 
ble and  remarkably  clever ;  though  only  sixteen,  his  acquire- 
ments and  understanding  are  inferior  to  few  in  the  college.  He 
is  at  present  a  kind  of  tutor  to  a  man  at  least  five  years  his  se- 
nior. Some  traits  in  his  manner  and  character  have,  I  sometimes 
fancy,  an  imperfect  resemblance  to  you ;  and,  while  they  make 
me  still  fonder  of  him,  serve  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  only  cause 
I  have  to  regret  that  there  are  two  separate  universities  in  Eng* 
land. 

**  Term  commences  next  Saturday,  or  at  least  the  men  come 
up  then,  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  began  yesterday." 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Oi^fbrd,  180L 

**  Notwithstanding  the  miseries  of  fellowships  on  which  you 
descant,  I  should  like  very  well  to  have  one.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
conceive  how  an  excellent  society,  good  rooms,  and  the  finest 
situation  (or  study  in  the  world,  can  have  that  effect  in  benumb- 
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tog  the  faculties  wluch  you  ascribe  to  it.  There  will,  no  doubt, 
be,  many  illiberal  men  in  these  sort  of  societies ;  but  I  feat  those 
men  would  have  been  still  less  gentlemen  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, had  it  not  been  for  the  advantages  of  a  college  society*  I 
was  much  entertained,  my  dear  friend,  with  the  account  you 
gave  of  time  passing  away  at  Cambridge.  *  The  beef  of  yester- 
day is  succeeded  by  the  mutton  of  to-day,'  are  your  words  when 
you  show  me  the  manner  in  which  the  Cantabs  pass  their  time. 
You,  indeed,  who  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  at  the  fellows'  table,  would  have  more  reason  to  reckon 
by  meals  than  I  should ;  for  the  dinners  we  get  here,  at  l^ast 
the  commoners,  (for  the  gentlemen  commoners  have  a  table  to 
themselves,  and  fare  very  well,)  are  the  most  beastly  tluDgs  that 
ever  graced  the  table  of  a  poor-house  or  house  of  correction.  I 
write  this  letter  in  a  very  ill  humour  at  some  circumstances  I 
happen  to  be  engaged  in^  which  are  as  follows  : — It  is  thought 
expedient  that,  as  I  principally  feel  myself  deficient  in  mathema- 
tics, I  should  stay  in  Oxford  during  this  next  vacation,  in  order 
to  go  through  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessor. This  is  certainly  very  much  for  a  man's  interest,  but  it 
vriU  be  very  dull,  I  fear,  as  few  Brazen  Nose  men  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  will  stay.  If  you  could  contrive  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  this  vacation  at  once  to  see  Oxford,  and  make  an  old 
Bchool-fellow  perfectly  happy  by  your  company  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  should  be.  If  you  conveniently  can, 
pray  do  come.     *  Per  hoc  inane  purpura  decus  precor* 

"  I  have  fagged  pretty  hard  since  I  have  been  here,  on  a  per* 
fectly  different  plan,  however,  from  my  Neasdon  studies.  I  was 
very  closely  engaged  last  week  with  a  copy  of  verses,  as  you 
will  believe,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  literally  had  no  time  to  shave, 
insomuch  that  my  beard  was  as  long  and  hoary  as  that  of  his 
majesty  the  erl  king.  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  my  verses, 
and  had  to  read  them  in  hall ;  the  most  nervous  ceremony  I  ever 
went  through. 

"  I  agree  with  you  on  the  subject  of  that  fabled  academical 
leisure.  We  are,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  the  economy  of 
time,  perfect  Cartesians ;  we  admit  of  no  vacuum.   I  have  been. 

Vol.  I. 
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through  my  Cheshire  connexions  and  the  long  residence  of  my 
brother,  introduced  to  a.  great  many  people;  and  this  has,  of 
course,  produced  very  numerous  parties,  but  I  assure  you,  I 
shall  preserve  my  character  for  sobriety :  no  man  is  obliged  to 
drink  more  than  he  pleases,  nor  have  I  seen  any  of  that  spirit  of 
playing  tricks  on  freshmen  which  we  are  told  were  usual  fqrty 
or  fifty  years  ago  at  the  universities. 

"  Vale— si  possis,  veni. 

^  Tou  seem  not  much  to  like  the  concerts  at  Cambridge.  I 
very  much  approve  of  ours  here,  both  as  it  is  a  rational  scholar- 
like  amusement,  and  as  it  affords  a  rotreat,  if  necessary,  from  the- 
bottle." 

On  the  back  of  one  of  Reginald  Heber's  early  college  exer* 
cises  is  written  the  following  fragment  on  alchemy. 


So  fares  the  sage,  whose  mystic  labours  try 
The  thorny  paths  of  faded  alchemy. 
Time,  toil,  and  prayer,  to  cdd  the  work  conspire, 
And  the  keen  jaws  of  dross-devouring  fire. 
In  one  dim  pile  discordant  embers  blaze, 
And  stars  of  adverse  influence  join  their  rays; 
TiU  every  rite  perform'd,  and  labour  sped, 
When  the  clear  furnace  dawns  with  sacred  red. 
From  forth  the  genial  warmth  and  teeming  mould, 
The  bright-winged  radiance  bursts  of  inlant  gold. 

In  one  of  the  vacations  he  wrote  the  following  imitation  of  a 
song,  sud  to  have  been  composed  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, during  Ins  confinement  in  Cardiff  Castle,  addressed  to  an 
oak  which  grew  in  an  ancient  encampment  within  sight  of  his 
windows. 

Oak,  that  stately  and  alone 
On  the  war-worn  mound  hast  grown, 
The  Mood  of  man  thy  sapling  fed, 
And  dyed  thy  tender  root  in  red ; 
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Woe  to  the  feast  where  foes  combine, 
Woe  to  the  strife  of  ^^ords  and  wine ! 

Oak,  thou  hast  sprung  for  many  a  year, 

'Mid  whisp'ring  rye-grass  tall  and  sear, 

The  coarse  rank  herb^  which  seems  to  show 

That  bones  unbless'd  are  laid  below ; 
Woe  to  the  sword  that  hates  its  sheath, 
Woe  to  th'  unholy  trade  of  death ! 

Oak,  from  the  mountain's  airy  brow 

Thou  view'st  the  subject  woods  below, 

And  merchants  hail  the  well-known  tree, 

Returning  o'er  the  Severn  sea. 
Woe,  woe  to  him  whose  birth  is  high, 
For  peril  waits  on  royalty! 

Now  storms  have  bent  thee  to  the  ground, 

And  envious  ivy  clips  thee  round ; 

And  shepherd  hinds  in  wanton  play 

Have  stripped  thy  needful  bark  away ; 
Woe  to  the  man  whose  foes  are  strong, 
Thrice  woe  to  him  who  lives  too  long ! 


To  John  Thomtonf  Esq. 

Oxford^  1803. 

**  Mt  Dear  Friend, 

"  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  causes  tbat  pre- 
vented me  from  answering  your's  immediately.  I  was  at  that 
time  in  all  the  perplexity  of  forming  a  plan  for  a  long  poem,  and 
turning  oyer  the  bad  Latin  and  tedious  descriptians  of  Reland 
and  Cotoricus.  In  the  middle  of  this  pursuit,  I  was  interrupted 
by  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  influenza,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps tended  greatly  to  keeping  your  letter  in  my  thoughts,  inca- 
pacitated me  from  writing  at  all,  as  I  could  seldom  bear,  to  sit 
up,  my  head  and  body  ached  so  much.  After  my  recovery  the 
time  was  so  short,  and  the  business  so  pressing,  that  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  postponed  writing  to  you,  among  the  rest  of 
the  pleasures  which  I  gave  up,  till  I  should  have  completed  the 
copy.  This  was  accordingly  given  in  on  Monday  night  I 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  tl^t  it  is  a  sort  of  prize 
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extraordinary  for  English  verses, — ^the  subject,  Palestine.  I  waa 
not  aware  till  yesterday  that  the  same  subject  had  been  some 
time  smce  given  for  the  Seatonian  prize.  I  think  it  on  the  whole 
a  fine  one,  as  it  will  admit  qf  much  fancy  and  many  sublime 
ideas.  I  know  not  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively sacred  or  not.  Many  men  whom  I  have  talked  with, 
seem  inclined  to  have  made  it  so ;  but  I  have  an  utter  dislike  to 
clothing  sacred  subjects  in  verse,  unless  it  be  done  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  Scriptural  language,  and  introduced  with  great  deli- 
cacy. I  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  and  rather 
enlarging  on  the  Messiah  and  the  last  triumphs  of  Judea.  The 
historical  facts  of  Scripture,  I,  of  course,  m^de  great  use  of,  as 
well  as  of  the  crusades,  siege  of  Acre,  and  other  pieces  of  mo« 
dem  story.  My  brothelr,  my  tutor,*  and  Mr,  Walter  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  by  name,  if  not  personally,  give  me  strong  hopes,  and  I 
am,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope,  pretty  well  prepared  for  a  disap- 
pointment. Whether  the  event  be  favourable  or  otherwise,  I 
shall  know  in  about  ten  days,  and  will  ^ot  fail  to  communicate 
my  victory  or  defeat. 

<<  I  am  so  much  agitated  about  the  news  of  war,  that  I  can^i 
not  help,  contrary  to  my  general  practice,  adverting  to  politics, 
and  congratulating  you  on  the  hopes  that,  as  good  springs  out 
of  evil,  this  public  confusion  may  terminate  by  cashiering  our 
present  ministry." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1803  that  Reginald  Hcber  wrote 
"  Palestine."  In  the  course  of  its  composition,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  happened  to  breakfast  with  him  one  morning,  together 
with  his  brother  and  one  or  two  friends,  previous  to  their  joining 
a  party  of  pleasure  to  Blenheim.  ^'  Palestine*'  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  the  poem  was  produced  and  read.  Sir 
Walter,  to  whom  the  editor  is  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  said, 
*'  You  have  omitted  one  striking  circumstance  in  your  account 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  that  no  tools  were  used  in  its 
erection."  Reginald  retired  from  the  breakfast  table  to  a  comer 


t  Tlie  Rer.  T.  S.  SmyUi,  now  rector  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall 
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of  the  room,  and  before  the  party  separated,  produced  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  poem,^  and  which  were 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  alas !  on  a  far  different  occasion, 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  as  illustrative  of  the.  man- 
ner in  which  he  trusted  the  Church  of  Asia  would  arise,  and  in 
which  the  friend  he  then  mourned,  was  so  admirably  qualified  to 
foster  its  g^wth.f  On  mounting  the  rostrum  to  recite  his  poem, 
Reginald  Heber  was  struck  by  seemg  two  young  ladies,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  recollection  of  some  lines  which  reflect  severely  on  their 
nation  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  spare  their 
feelings  by  softening  the  passage  which  he  feared  would  give 
them  pain,  as  he  proceeded ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  communi- 
cate this  intention  to  his  brother,  who  was  sitting  behind,  him  as 
prompter,  and  who,  on  the  attempt  being  made,  immediately 
checked  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  recite  the  lines  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

The  success  which  attended  this  prize  poem  has  been  unpar- 
alleled in  its  class;  universally  read  at  the  time,  by  many  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  has  retained  its  place  among  the  higher 
poetical  compositions  of  the  age ;  and  has  since  been  still  further 
immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Dr.  Crotch,  musical  professor  in 
Oxford.^  The  efiect  which  its  recitation  in  the  theatre  pro- 
duced was  affectingly  commemorated  by  iSir  Charles  E.  Grey, 
in  the  speech  already  referred  to,  and  is  thus  recorded  by  an 
eloquent  contemporary,  writmg  at  the  interval  of  twenty-four 
years.  § 

**  None  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  recite  his  '  Palestine*  in 
that  magnificent  theatre,  will  ever  forget  his  appearance — so  in- 
teresting and  impressive.     It  was  known  that  his  old  father  was 


*  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung^ 
Lite  aomd  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence ! 
t  Vide  Appendix,  for  Sir  C.  E.  Grey's  speech  at  Calcutta. 
t  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Welch  by  Dr.  Owen  Pugh ;  who  had,  pravi- 
oosly,  translated  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the  same  language, 
f  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazino  for  November,  1827. 
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somewhere  sitting  among  the  erowded  audience,  when  his  uniw 
yersally  admired  son  ascended  the  rostrum ;  and  we  have  heani 
that  the  sudden  thunder  of  applause  which  then  arose  so  shook 
his  irame,  weak  and  wasted  by  long  illness,  that  he  never  reco* 
vered  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dearest  to  a 
parentis  heart.*  Reginald  Heber's  recitation,  like  tliat  of  all 
poets  whom  we  have  beard  recite,  was  altogether  untrammelled 


*  Tbete  u  no  troth  in  this  story;  but  an  error  cannot  be  regretted  which  boA 
given  occasion  to  the  following  lineSi  by  IVIiss  Jermyn,  published  in  one  of  the  An* 
nuBblorl839. 

ON  THE  RECrTATION  OP  PALESTINK. 

Hush'd  was  the  boey  hum ;  nor  voice  nor  Mund 
Through  the  vast  concourse^  mark'd  the  moment  near  i 

A  deep  and  holy  silence  hreath'd  around, 
And  mute  attention  fix'd  the  listening  ear : 

When  from  the  rostrum  burst  the  hallow'd  flUuii» 

And  Heber,  kindling  with  poetic  &re, 
Stood  'mid  the  gazing  and  expectant  train, 

And  woke  to  eloquence  his  sacred  lyre. 

The  youthful  student,  with  emphatic  toney 

(His  lofty  subject  on  his  mind  impress'dj) 
With  grace  and  energy  unrivalPd  shone, 

And  rous'd  devotion  in  each  thoughtless  breast. 

He  sang  of  Palestine— that  holy  land, 

Where  sainte  and  martyn,  and  the  warrior  bfave^ 
Hie  CAMS  in  triumph  planting  on  its  stnmd, 

Beneath  its  banners  sought  a  glorious  grave. 

He  sang  of  Calvary,  of  his  Saviour  sang^ 

Of  the  rich  mercies  of  redeeming  love ; 
When  through  the  crowd  spontaneous  plaudits  rang^ 

Breathing  a  foretaste  of  rewards  above. 

What  means  that  stifled  sob^  that  groan  of  joy  1 

Why  fiill  those  tears  upon  the'furrow'd  cheek  1 
The  aged  &ther  hears  his  darling  boy. 

And  sobs  and  tears  alone  his  feelings  speak. 

From  his  full  heart  the  tide  of  rapturo  Sows ; 

In  vain  to  stem  its  rajpid  course  he  tries; 
He  hears  the  applauding  shouts,  the  solemn  cloM^ 

And,  sinking  from  excess  of  joy,  be  dies! 
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by  the  critical  laws  of  elocution,  which  were  not  set  at  defiance, 
but  either  by  the  poet  unknown  or  forgotten ;  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  somewhat  melancholy  voice,  that  occasionally  fal- 
tered, less  from  a  feeling  of  the  solemnity  and  eVen  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  conspicuous  object — 
though  that  feelmg  did  suffuse  his  pale,  ingenuous,  and  animated 
countenance — ^than  from  the  deeply  felt  sanctity  of  his  object, 
comprehending  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  Ood's  rerelations  to 
man.  As  his  voice  grew  (older  and  more  sonorous  in  the  hush, 
the  audience  felt  that  this  was  not  the  mere  display  of  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  a  clever  youth,  the  accidental  triumph  of  an  accom- 
plished versifier  over  his  compeers,  in  the  dexterity  of  scholar- 
ship, which  is  all  that  can  generally  be  truly  said  of  such  exhi- 
bitions,— ^but  that  here  was  a  poet  indeed,  not  only  of  bright 
promise,  but  of  high  achievement,— one  whose  name  was  al- 
ready written  in  the  roll  of  the  immortals.  And  that  feeling, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  share  of  the  boundless  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  poem  was  listened  to,  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  '  genius  loci^  has  been  since  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  that  has  placed  ^  Palestine'  at  the  very  head 
of  the  poetry  on  divine  subjects  of  this  age.  It  is  now  incorpo- 
rated for  ever  with  the  poetry  of  England." 

When  Reginald  Heber  returned  from  the  theatre,  surrounded 
by  hb  friends,  with  every  hand  stretched  out  to  congratulate, 
and  every  voice  raised  to  praise  him,  he  withdrew  from  the  cir^ 
cle ;  and  his  mother,  who  impatient  of  his  absence,  went  to  ^ 
look  for  him,  found  him  in  his  room  on  his  knees,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  not  so  much  for  the  talents  which  had,  on  that  day, 
raised  him  to  honour,  but  that  those  talents  had  enabled  him  to 
bestow  unmixed  happiness  on  his  parents.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture what,  with  these  feelings  of  piety  and  filial  affection, 
must  have  been  the  tone  of  the  letter  written  on  this  occasion  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  its  accidental 
loss.  Had  he  possessed  a  mind  less  fortified  by  Christian  hu-  ' 
mility,  the  praises  which  were  now  showered  on  him  might  have 
produced  dangerous  effects ;  but  the  tone  of  his  character  never 
varied ;  at  college  and  through  life,  though  distinguished  by  great 
cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  retained  that  sobriety 
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of  mind  which  had  marked  his  childhood,  and  he  attracted  not 
on]y  the  admiration,  but  the  love  of  his  cotemporaries ;  for,  be- 
sides that  great  superiority  seems  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  envy,  his  talents  were  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty 
and  kindness,  that  the  laurels  which  he  won  could  not  be  viewed 
with  jealousy,  even  by  thos^  whose  exertions  in  the  same  race 
bad  failed  of  success. 

Reginald  Heber  was  always  remarkable  for  the  parity  of  his 
ideas,  and  early  in  life  he  was  known  tiastily  to  close  a  book  from 
something  meeting  his  eye  which  his  heart  shunned.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  and  had  been  his  companion  in  his  gayest  and 
most  unreserved  hours,  used  to  say,  *^  that  if  his  heart  had  no 
other  covering  than  a  glass,  its  thoughts  were  so  pure,  no  one 
need  fear  to  read  them."  And  his  conversation  evinced  the  de- 
licacy of  his  mind.  His  innocent  gaiety,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote,  the  information  on  almost  every  subject  which 
his  extensive  reading  and  his  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  for« 
ward,  made  him  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  delight  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  pattern  by  which  his  younger  friends  strove 
to  form  themselves. 

On  his  return  to  Malpas  in  1803,  for  the  long  vacation,  Regi** 
nald  Ileber  found  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  forming  volun- 
teer corps  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  At  the  request  of  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his  father's,  Mr.  Dod,  of  Edge,  who 
bad  just  raised  a  body  of  infantry,  he  wrote,  when  sitting  round 
the  tea-table,  in  the  evening  with  his  family,  the  following  stan- 
zas, to  be  sung  at  the  meeting  of  the  corps  the  following  monung. 

HONOUR  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

Swell,  swell  the  shrill  trumpet  clear  sounding  afar, 

Our  sabres  flash  splendour  around, 
For  freedom  has  summoned  her  sons  to  the  war, 

Nor  Britain  has  shrunk  from  the  sound. 

Let  plunder's  vile  thirst  the  invaders  inflame, 

Let  slaves  for  their  wages  be  bold, 
5haU  valour  the  harvest  of  avarice  claim  1 

Shall  Britons  be  barter'd  for  gold  ? 
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No !  free  be  our  aid,  independent  our  mighty 

Prou4  honour  our  guerdon  alone ; 
Unhired  be  the  hand  we  raise  in  the  fight, 

The  sword  that  we  brandish  our  own. 

Still  all  that  we  love  to  our  thoughts  shall  succeed, 

Their  image  each  labour  shall  cheer, 
For  them  we  wiU  conquer — for  them  we  will  bleed. 

And  our  pay  be  a  smile  or  a  tear! 

And  oh !  if  returning  triumphant  we  move. 

Or  sink  on  the  land  that  we  save, 
Oh !  blest  by  his  country,  his  kindred,  his  love, 

How  vast  the  reward  of  the  brave ! 

To  Joka  Thornton^  Esq. 

1803. 

**  Palestine  I  have  not  published ;  but  if  you  will  accept  a 
copy,  I  have  desired  my  brother  to  leave  it  in  St.  James's  Square. 
I  hope  your  military  career  is  prosperous.  1  have  myself  been 
pretty  similarly  employed,  together  with  Heber,  who  has  had 
great  success  in  raising  a  corps  of  infantry  on  my  father's  estate. 
All  here  are  furiously  loyal,  and  my  brother  has  found  more  dif- 
ficulty in  rejecting  than  in  soliciting.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
our  services  will  be  wanted,  though,  as  liverpool  is  an  expected 
point  of  attack,  we  may  in  that  case  become  really  useful. 

The  Shropshire  volunteers  are,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  be 
anited  into  a  legion,  commanded  by  Mr.  Kynaston  Powell,  the 
member  ibr  the  county.  You  give  me  a  full  account  of  your 
military  proceedings,  but  not  a  word  of  your  adademical.  Pray 
do  not  utterly  throw  aside  the  gown  for  the  sabre  ;  I  intend  to 
try  whether  they  are  not  very  compatible,  as  I  fag  and  drill  bj 
turns.  My  brother  talks  of  running  me  for  the  honours  next 
year.  I  own  I  am  unwilling,  but  he  is  urgent,  and  F  must  work 
bard.  I  have  lately  seen  some  very  interesting  and  melancholy 
letters  from  Ireland ;  the  last  written  under  such  apprehensions 
that  no  name  was  signed.  They  give  every  man  reason,  I  think, 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence,  and  to  be  very  angry  with  the  mi- 
nistry, who  seem  to  have  neglected  the  most  evident  and  noto- 
rious reasons  for  precaution.     A  powder  magazine  belonging  io 
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the  rebels  had  blown  up  and  many  arms  been  founds  above  s 
week  before  that  attack  which  found  the  mmistry  so  unprepar- 
ed, that  the  rebels  were  within  a  street  of  the  undefended  castle 
before  any  troops  were  opposed  to  them.  So  much  for  the  man 
whom  Mr. declares  ab,ove  all  praise  !" 

The  following  year,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  sustained  the  hea- 
Tiest  affliction  which  an  affectionate  son  is  called  on  to  endure. 
The  death  of  his  excellent  father,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  is 
thus  related  to  Mr.  Thornton  : 

MalpM,  Fa>,  23,  1804. 

•*  Dear  Thornton, 

*'  Thank  you  heartily  for  your  friendly  condolence ;  indeed, 
we  have  stood  in  need  of  comfort,  as  so  grievous  a  deprivation 
must  bear  heavy  on  us,  though  the  manner  in  which  my  father 
was  taken  away  was  most  merciful  both  to  himself  and  to  us. 
May  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous !  It  was  an  event  he 
had  long  looked  forward  to,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
meet.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  though  eight  months  have  since 
elapsed,  that  he  came  to  the  Act  at  Oxford  with  all  the  spright- 
liness  and  mental  vigour  of  youth,  as  gay  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  healthy  as  his  children.  Yet,  I  believe  it  was  about 
this  time  be  perceived  in  himself  some  symptoms  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  warning  to  trim  his  lamp  and  be  prepared.  Alas ! 
in  a  month  after  we  returned  to  Hodnet  these  symptoms  grew 
more  serious.  Dr.  Currie  quieted  our  apprehensions,  in  some 
degree,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  assuring  us 
that  old  age  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  father's  opinion  re- 
mained, however,  unchanged ;  he  went  through  a  long  course 
of  medidnes,  I  think,  principally  for  our  sakes,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  for  he  often  said  all  was  in  vain.  Much  of  his  tkne 
was  past  in  private  prayer  and  readmg  the  Scriptures :  among 
his  friends,  lus  spirits  were  as  even  and  his  conversation  as  cheer- 
ful as  ever.  He  often  exhorted  us  to  be  prepared  for  his  loss, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  hope  which  he  had  in  our  Saviour.  The 
skilful  treatment  of  his  physician,  joined  to  his  own  excellent 
constitution,  seemed  at  length  to  have  completely  conquered  the 
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i6Dmp1&int,  and  removed  the  fears  of  all  bi^t  my  mother,  who,  as 
she  saw  more,  apprehended  more  from  his  declining  strength 
and  appetite.  In  his  letters  to  me  at  Oxford  he  mentioned 
slightly,  that  though  his  disorder  was  gone,  his  strength  did  not 
return ;  hut  I  considered  this  as  tlie  natural  consequence  of  his 
eonfinement,  and  hoped  that  spring  would  set  all  right.  At  last 
I  received  a  dreadful  summons  to  return  here  immediately.  He 
had  suffered  a  relapse,  accompanied  with  a  painful  and  terrifying 
hysteric  hiccough.  His  days  were  without  ease  and  his  nights 
without  sleep ;  his  mind  remained  the  same,  blessing  God  for 
every  little  interval  of  pdn,  and  delightii^  to  recount  the  mer- 
cies he  had  experienced,  and  to  give  his  children  comfort  and 
advice.  These  conversations,  which  were  much  more  frequent 
than  lus  strei^th  could  well  bear,  I  trust  in  6o4  I  shall  never 
forget  Our  hopes  in  the  mean  time  were  buoyed  up  by  many 
fiur  appearances,  and  by  the  g^dual  diminution  of  bis  pains ; 
but  we  could  not  long  deceive  ourselves.  When  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  his  wife  and  all  his 
children ;  he  blessed  us,  and  over  and  over  again  raised  his  fee- 
ble  voice  to  bid  us  be  Christians  and  to  hold  fast  our  faith ;  he 
spoke  of  the  world  as  a  *  den  of  wild  beasts»'  that  he  rejoiced  to 
leave,  and  prayed  God  to  guard  us  in  our  journey  through  it. 
My  mother  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  hav- 
ing for  six  weeks  never  taken  off  her  clothes.  He  chid  her 
gently  for  sorrowing  as  without  hope,  and  talked  much  of  the 
Divine  Rock  on  which  his  hope  was  founded  The  next  morn- 
ing he  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  bade  me, 
in  the  mean  time,  read  the  prayer  in  our  liturgy  for  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.  I,  through  my  tears,  made  a  blunder  which 
he  corrected  me  in  from  memory.  He  now  expressed  some 
impatience  for  the  Sacrament,  saying  he  *  hoped  not  to  be  de- 
tained long.'  Mr.  Bridge^  arrived,  and  we  ail  together  partook 
of  the  most  solemn  communion  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  join 
in  in  thb  world,  to  which,  indeed,  my  father  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong.  A  smile  sate  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  brighter  than  I  ever  saw  them.     From  this  time  he 
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flpoke  but  little,  his  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  upwards* 
He  blessed  us  again ;  we  kissed  him  and,  found  his  lips  and 
cheeks  cold  and  breathless.  O  Thornton,  may  you  (after  many 
years)  feel  as  we  did  then ! 

*^I  have  been  two  days  writmg  this  letter,  for  I  have  been  often 
obliged  to  break  off.  There  are  few  people  to  whom  I  would 
have  ventured  to  say  so  much,  but  to  a  real  friend,  as  I  think 
you,  it  is  pleasant  to  open  one's  mind/ 

^*  I  return  to  Oxford  in  the  course  of  next  week ;  my  mother 
find  sister  go  to  Hodnet,  to  which  my  brother  has,  with  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  which  he  has  always  shown,  invited  us  as  to 
A  home." 

To  John  Thomtonj  Esq, 

Ox/brd,Apra2^  1801 

•*  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  long  since,  had  I  not 
been  really  very  seriously  occupied,  as  my  examination  is  to 
come  on,  I  believe,  in  a  few  days.  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
standing  for  honours,  as  my  mathematical,  and  indeed  my  other 
studies,  have  been  interrupted  this  spring  by,  alas  f  too  good  a 
reason.  In  fact,  to  pass  a  tolerable  examination,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  way,  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  exertion.  Perhaps, 
too,  my  ardour  for  academical  distinction  is  a  little  cooled.  My 
examination  will  be  precipitated  much  sooner  than  I  could  widi, 
from  a  necessity  of  joining  the  corps  I  belong  to,  which  is  going 
out  on  permanent  duty  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  have  not  persevered  in  your  idea  of  passing  a  short 
time  at  Oxford.  The  Michaelmas  term  I  shall,  I  think,  be  re- 
sident, and  it  would  of  course  make  Oxford  very  delightful  to 
me  to  have  your  society.  I  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the 
Easter  vacation,  fagging,  sometimes,  rather  hard,  though  never 
so  much  as  I  ought  to  do.  I  have,  however,  during  this  time 
made  myself  pretty  well  master  of  Aristotle's  ethics  and  rhetoric, 
and  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  JBschylus.  Logic,  alas  I 
and  mathematics  sleep  very  quietly,  and  as  a  little  of  both  is 
necessary,  I  believe  I  must  trust  to  my  memory  for  doing  jus- 
tice to  some  lectures  I  attended  when  a  freshman.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  friend  I" 


ELE<?TION  TO  ALL  80VL9  COLLEGE.  ST 

On  the  tod  of  November,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  was  ejected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls ;  which  event  be  announces  to  bis  fiiend 
in  his  next  letter. 


To  John  Thornton^  E9q, 


1801 


**  Dear  Thoknton, 

^^  After  much  deliberation  concerning  which  of  the  two  soci- 
eties for  Promoting  Christian  Knowle^^e  I  should  subscribe  to, 
I  have  at  length  determined  upon  both;  you  will  therefore  oblige 
me  if  you  will  put  down  the  enctpsed  under  the  signature  of  O. 
A.,  to  the  fund  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  would  not  trouble  you 
in  this  if  I  had  not  lost  the  paper  you  were  so  good  as  lo  send 
me,  so  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  proper  direction.  I  have  in 
one  or  two  instances  beat  up  for  recruits  to  the  insiidition,  but 
do  not  know  whether  successfully  or  not  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced Aat  the  union  of  the  Bible  Society  with  either  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  would  be  productive  of  very  good  elSfects ;  if  all  three 
were  united  it  would  be  best  of  all. 

^*  I  know  your  friendship  is  interested  in  evety  fortunate  event 
which  can  befall  me,  and  that  you  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  I 
am  become  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  I  eren  now  begin  to  find  the 
comfort  of  my  new  situation,  which  is,  for  any  young  man,  par- 
ticularly if  he  reads  at  all,  certainly  most  enviable.  I  am  now 
become,  for  the  present,  almost  settled  in  Oxford,  and  a  visit 
from  you  would  make  me  quite,  what  I  am  already  almost,  the 
happiest  fellow  in  England. 

**  I  have,  according  to  your  recommendation,  read  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  *  Sir  William  Jones,'  whieh  pleases  me  very  much,  and 
is,  I  think,  though  rather  lengthy  (as  the  Americans  say)  an 
interesting  and  well  done  thing.  As  to  my  admiration  of  Si^ 
W.  Jones,  it  is  rather  increased  than  diminished,  by  seeing  the 
tackle.and  component  parts  of  which  so  mighty  a  genius  was 
formed ;  and  his  system  of  study  is  instructive  as  well  as  won- 
derful. It  has  excited  much  interest  in  Oxford,  where  he  is 
still  remembered  with  admbation  and  affection  by  the  senior 
men. 
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\  ^  V . .  **Tft]ldng  about  fagging,  I  have  been  raiher  fiigg^g 

ktely,  though  not  near  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done  after  a 
long  yacaiion  of  military  idlenesSj-^idleness  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  main  pursuits  of  my  life.  My  examination  will,  I  beUere, 
come  on  in  a  very  few  days ;  I  have,  indeed,  sent  in  my  name 

[  nearly  a  month  ago,  and  have  been  during  that  whole  tune  in  the 

pleasure  of  suspense.    Any  serious  plan  of  study,  when  a  man 
I  «xpect8  every  day  a  summons  to  die  schools,  would  be  impossi- 

bie.  I  hare  been  trying  my  hand  at  lope,  but  soon  threw  it 
down  in  absolute  disgust ;  die  barbarous  terms,  the  ridiculous 
methods  •of  conveying  information,  and  Ae  lumber  with  which 
every  tfiing  is  crowded  and  blodced  up,  are  quite  too  much  for 
me.  I  shaD,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  attack  the  Organon 
itselj^  as  possibly  Aristotle  is  not  answerable  for  the  stuff  of  his 
commentators  and  followers ;  but  for  this  examination  I  shall 
certainly  not  take  up  logic.  After  my  degree  is  well  got  over, 
there  wiU  be  three  good  years  for  divinity,  to  which  I  intend  to 
give  a  steady  application,  though  no  application  or  labour  can 
be  steady  enough  for  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject 
My  brother  is  in  Westminster,  where  business  of  my  aunts'  has 
long  kept  him  pretty  closely ;  he  is  their  comfort  and  support 
under  afflictbn  and  sickness,  and  they  cannot  spare  him. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  friend, 

<<  Your  obliged  and  affectbnate, 

'*  Reginald  Heber." 

The  editor  will  be  forpven  for  closing  £his  part  of  her  bus- 
basd^s  academical  life  in  the  words  of  the  same  author  from 
whom  she  has  before  quoted.  ^^His  university  career  was 
equally  splendid  to  its  close.  In  the  schools  his  examination  for 
his  bachelor's  degriee,  although  not  so  much  distinguished  as  that 
of  many  others,  for  accurate  remembrances  of  the  manifold 
divisions  and  subtleties  of  Arbtotle's  philosophical  works,  by  the 
solution  of  syllogisms  out  of  Aldrich's  logic,  or  of  mathematical 
problems,  was  brilliant  in  the  oratory  and  poetry  of  Greece. 
But  his  reputation  was  then  so  great  and  liigh,  that  no  public 
exhibition  of  that  kind  could  increase  or  raise  it.  Some  men 
enter  the  schools  obscure  and  come  out  bright ;  others  enter 
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bright  and  come  out  obscure  ;  but  R^;inald  Heber  was  a  star 
whose  lustre  was  as  steady  as  it  was  clear,  and  would  neither 
suffer  temporary  eclipse,  nor  *  draw  golden  light'  from  any  other 
source  of  honour  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  The  year 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he,  almost  of  course,  gained  the 
uniyersity's  bachelor's  prize  for  the  English  prose  essay.  The 
subject  was  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers,  and  the  ^  Bense 
of  Honour^  found  in  him  a  temperate  and  charitable  Christian 
advocate,  who  vindicated  its  high  character  as  a  great  principle 
of  morality,  but  showed  its  necessary  subjection  to  conscience 
and  rel^on." 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  I805>  Reginald  Heber  ac- 
companied Mr.  John  Thornton  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
which  was  extended  through  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Grermany  ;  the  rest  of  the  continent  being 
at  that  time  closed  by  war  against  travellers.  His  friends  were 
glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  removing  hiiki  from  the  effects  of 
that  admiration  which  his  talents  excited,  and  which  they  appre- 
hended might,  in  time,  injure  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mind ; 
an  apprehension  which,  though  natural,  experience  has  proved 
to  have  been  unfounded. 

His  correspondence  with  his  family  during  this  tour,  as  well 
as  the  journals  which  he  kept  through  the  greater  part  of  it,  will 
be  given  in  the  following  pages. 
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To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Chttenburgj  August  1, 1805. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  weather  would,  I  hope, 
entirely  quiet  all  your  apprehensions  respecting  our  voyage 
to  this  place,  where  we  arrivfed  yesterday  morning.     About 
two  hours  after  I  had  finished  my  last  letter  we  got  on  board  the 
packet,  a  small  black  looking  sloop,  very  little  larger  than  the 
fishing  smacks  on  the  Parkgate  shore.     We  found,  however,  a 
tolerably  large  and  neat,  though  not  fragrant  cabin,  in  which,  as 
we  were  the  only  passengers,  we  had  plenty  of  room  and  the 
choice  of  beds.     We  were,  however,  in  such  spirits  with  the 
fresh  sea  breeze  that  we  had  little  inclination  to  quit  the  deck» 
and  staid  up  till  past  midnight  enjoying  the  novelty  of  our  situa- 
tion.    A  strong  gale  and  the  short  pitching  waves  of  the  north 
sea,  however,  kept  us  in  our  beds  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
Sea-sickness  has,  I  think,  been  rather  exaggerated;  bad  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  while  you  stay  on  deck,  yet,  when  laid  down  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  cause,  I  found  sleeping  a  sure  and  almost  immediate 
remedy.  The  weather  from  this  time  was  very  delightful,  though 
the  wind  was  rather  unfavourable  ;  we  caught  fish,  walked  the 
deck,  studied  Swedish,  and  learnt  how  to  take  an  observation. 
We  fell  in  with  the  Scout,  armed  vessel,  whose  appearance  at 
first  rather  alarmed  our  captain,  as  she  did  not  answer  our  sig- 
nals.    He  was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  but  muttered  a  good 
deal,  scratched  his  head,  and  with  a  very  long  face  brought  the 
msdl  on  deck,  with  an  old  rusty  swivel  tied  to  it,  that  it  might  be 
thrown  overboard  in  case  of  danger.  Our  uncertainty  was  how- 
ever soon  removed  by  her  hailing  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  her  convoy  as  far  as  the  Naze ;  She  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
false  report  of  three  French  privateers  in  the  Cattegat 

**  On  Sunday  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  blue  mountains  of 
Norway,  stretching  along  our  northern  horizon,  a  rocky  and  al- 
most perpendicular  coast,  with  many  fishing  vessels  under  it,  and 
and  above  these  some  pointed  Alpine  hills  rising  to  a  great  height. 
Having  left  them  behind  us  to  the  west,  we  saw  next  day  th^ 
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Swedish  coast,  likewise  rocky,  though  much  less  striking  than 
our  first  prospect.  After  being  kept  in  a  most  tantalizing  man- 
ner for  two  days  by  a  dead  calm,  we  at  length  got  into  the  river 
Gotha  ^bout  nine  o'clock  yesterday,  and  landed  after  a  full  three 
hours  waiting  fpr  the  Custotn-house  o£Scers,  which  time  we  pas- 
sed in  admiring  the  singular  appearance  of  the  harbour,  Without 
tides,  and  with  rushes  growing  even  in  the  sea,  and  taking 
sketches  of  some  odd  shaped  rocks  which  surrounded  it.  On 
the  whole  it  very  much  answered  my  idea  of  a  Scotch  lake,  ex- 
cepting that  in  one  part  there  were  some  large  oaks  almost  close 
to  the  beach,  a  phenomenon  which  I  scarely  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.  Our  baggage  was  at  first  taken  to  the  Calledo- 
nian hotel;  (for  there  are  Scotchmen  every  where ;)  but  we  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  consul,  had  bespoken  us  very  neat 
lodgings  in  a  tavern  near  his  counting-house.  With  him  we 
dined  yesterday,  very  sumptuously,  though,  according  to  English 
ideas,  every  thing  was  inverted,  as  we  began  dinner  with  noyau, 
then  roast  beef,  and  last  of  all,  fish  and  desert  Our  party  was 
entirely  English.  We  dined  to-day  with  another  gentleman  in 
the  town,  to  many  of  whom  we  have  been  introduced,  and  who 
seem  inclined  to  show  us  muQh  civility.  We  can  just  talk  8 we- 
dbh  enough  to  find  our  way  about ;  and  in  company  Englbh  is 
so  well  understood,  that  even  French  has  yet  been  very  little 
wanted.  Thornton  has  purchased  a  light,  but  strong  and  com- 
fortable carriage;  and  as  the  roads  are,  we  understand,  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  the  little  Swedish  poneys  very  good  goers,  our 
posting  win,  I  hope,  be  prosperous. 

**  We  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  Gottenburg,  which  are 
indeed  not  very  numerous ;  the  city  has  suffered  twice  in  the  last 
five  years  by  dreadful  fires,  and  at  present  upwards  of  one  third 
is  a  heap  of  rubbish.  From  this«  however,  are  rising  new  streets, 
on  a  very  uniform  and  magnificent  plan,  with  a  spirit  wlucl^  bears 
testimony  to  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  place.  When  finished, 
few  towns  of  its  size  will  be  able  to  vie  with  it  It  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  much  neglected,  and  the  cannon 
lymg  to  rust  under  long  grass.  The  principal  streets  are  of  very 
great  width,  with  navigable  canals  in  the  middle,  wluch  commu- 
nicate with  the  harbour  on  one  side  and  with  the  eoontry  on  the 
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other,  and  afford  a  very  singular  prospect  bj  the  naiztnre  of 
masts,  trees,  rocks,  and  chimneys.  The  houses  were  formerly 
of  wood,  and  are  still  so  in  the  suburbs ;  but  since  the  late  fire 
all  new  erections  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally  very  hand* 
some  and  lofty.  i 

**  As  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  lower  classes,  I  can 
merely  say  they  are  civil  and  cleanly.  The  women  have  their 
hair  snooded  in  a  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  in  fair 
weather  wear  nothing  upon  it  but  a  very  white  and  clean  hand- 
kerchief; they  are  generally  barefooted.  On  the  whole,  Thorn- 
ton, who  has  been  in  Scotland,  says  that  he  is  often  reminded  of 
what  he  saw  there  ;  and  the  tone  of  voice,  which  is  completely 
Scotch,  assbts  the  deception.** 

To  Richard  Heher^  Esq. 

**  D^AR  Brother, 

**  I  hope  you  have  none  of  you  been  amused  with  any  of  the 
good  stories  of  privateers,  which  have,  we  understand,  been 
lately  circulated ;  you  might  else  have  concluded  that  our  voy- 
age had  terminated  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk 

*^  Giottenburg  is  reckoned  to  hold  about  ten  thousand  people; 
I  think,  in  reality,  not  more  than  six  thousand.  The  fortifica- 
.lions,  the  canals,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  are 
all  so  different  to  what  I  have  seen  before,  that  my  attention  has 
been  on  the  stretch  ever  since  I  came  here.  Of  the  country  I 
can  as  yet  say  nothing,  and  but  little  of  any  thing  else.  The 
society  of  the  place  appears  very  hospitable  and  well  informed, 
though  (as  being  cUefly  mercantile)  not  particularly  polished. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  chevaliers  or  *  ridderes'  (che- 
valiers) of  the  orders  of  Vasa  and  the  Polar  Star,  whose  white 
crosses,  and  *  aiha  na/utis  steUa  rtftiget^  and  who  seem  to  be 
pleasing  men.  Not  that  these  orders  appear  to  be  much  thought 
of,  being  given  to  lawyers,  architects,  physicians,  men  of  all 
classes,  and  even  to  the  clergy.  As  to  females,  of  the  higher 
classes  I  mean,  I  suppose  there  are  such  things  in  Gtottenburg, 
but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  give  any  account  of  them.    The  two 
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parties  we  have  been  at  were  entirely  male;  and  the  weather  is 
too  rainy  for  seeing  any  thing  gay  in  the  streets.  The  lower 
classes^  of  the  men  are,  I  think,  taller  than  the  English,  with  uni- 
yersally  flaxen  hair,  and  generally  well  made  and  handsome ; 
for  the  women  I  cannot  say  so  much :  both  are  clean  and  civil. 
I  saw  some  very  picturesque  groups,  this  morning,  in  the  market- 
place, where  was  a  good  deal  of  meat  and  fish,  but  no  vegetables 
of  any  sort ;  on  inquiry,  I  found  that,  excepting  green  peas;, 
none  were  yet  to  be  had;  yet  fruit  is  plentiful  and  excellent, 
particularly  strawberries.  The  claret  here  is  very  passable, 
and  the  style  of  dinners  pleasant,  without  much  tedious  form  or 
ceremony. 

"As  Gottenburg  is  a  garrison  town,  I  of  course,  felt  eager  to 
observe  the  SwedisH  soldiers,  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
very  favourably  impressed ;  they  are  well-looking  clean  men, 
remarkably  so,  indeed,  when  you  find  that  their  pay  is  not  above 
two-pence  daily,  and  their  uniform  only  changed  every  two  or 
three  years.  Instead  of  sheathing  their  bayonets  they  reverse 
them  on  the  musquet.  The  establishments  of  regiments  and 
companies  is  much  the  s&me  as  of  those  in  our  service,  wfiere 
the  company  is  a  hundred  men  and  four  officers.  The  captains 
are  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  the  l(;ft  arm, 
a  badge  which  originated  in  being  worn  by  the  king^s  party  in 
the  late  revolution  under  Gustavus  the  Third.  He,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  and  affection ;  more,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  some  expressions  I  have  heard,  than  the 
present  young  king  possesses,  though  his  character  appears 
very  interesting.  A  gentleman  to  day  was  complaining  that, 
since  the  revolution,  the  Diet  had  scarcely  ever  met,  and  unless 
the  court  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  was  very  unlikely  to  do 
so.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  always  thought  their  sessions 
were  as  regular  as  those  of  our  parliament.  The  king  is  also 
accused  of  some  degree  of  hauteur,  though  he  is  highly  praised 
for  a  generous  lofty  spirit,  and  good  intentions.  On  the  whole, 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  shall  meet  with  a  party  not  much  in- 
clined to  favour  the  measures  of  the  present  English  government 
The  late  rupture,  and  the  contempt  shown  to  the  Swedish  flag 

searching  the  convoy  are  not  foqpotten.    It  is,  however,  veiy 
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impossible  to  fonn  any  o|nnioii  so  immediately  on  onr  entrance 
into  a  country.  I  shall,  moreover,  be  extremely  cautious  in 
conversation. 

**  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  are  said 
to  be  very  popular  characters  at  Stockholm ;  if  you  could  get  us 
letters  of  introduction  from  them,  they  would  be  of  very  great 
use,  and  there  is  still  time  to  forward  them. 

<«  I  have  been  to  day  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  justice, 
which  was  pretty  much  like  an  English  justice's  room  on  a 
market  day.    The  packet  is  to  sail  and  I  must  finish.'' 

To  Richard  Hebevj  Esq. 

PrederickBhaU^  AuguH  8. 

*^  The  day  after  I  sent  off  my  last  letters  we  left  Gottenbui^^ 
in  Thornton's  newly  purchased  carriage,  which  is  a  small  light 
four-wheeled  cabriolet  with  a  coach  box,  and  a  seat  behind  for 
the  peasant  who  goes  to  takje  care  of  the  horses.  The  top  is  so 
contrived  as  to  fold  up  with  glasses,  &c.,  so  as,  when  wanted,  to 
become  as  warm  as  a  close  carriage  ;  the  whole  not  much  hea- 
vier than  an  English  curricle  and  not  so  high ;  it  is  drawn  easily 
by  two  horses  about  the  »ze  of  a  Welch  poney.  The  manner 
in  which  post  horses  are  procured  is  as  follows  ;  about  four  or 
five  hours  before  you  set  out,  you  send  on  a  person  called  the, 
*forbiid,'  or  bespeaker,  with  a  card  of  the  posts  where  you  will 
want  horses,  and  the  hour  they  are  to  be  ready.  He  goes  in  a 
small  cart  with  one  horse,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  send  part  of  the 
baggage.  We  sent  one  portmanteau,  into  which  we  put  as  ma- 
ny things  as  were  necessary  for  a  Norway  tour ;  (a  king's  mes- 
senger who  was  going  to  Stockholm  undertook  to  carry  the  re- 
remainder  of  our  baggage  there  directly.)  On  the  arrival  of  the 
forbttd  at  a  post-house,  a  message  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  the 
horses  required;  the  rate  of  posting  is  about  \\d.  English,  per 
horse,  the  English  mile  ;  the  horses  are  very  spirited  and  able 
for  their  size,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  about  six  miles  and  a  hal( 
or  one  Swedish  mile,  the  hour. 

*'  The  day  before  we  left  Gottenburg  we  met  at  Mr.  Smith's 
two  English  travellers,  Major  Hanbury  and  thei  brother  of  Stack- 
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house  of  AQ  Souls,  who  were  going,  Bke  ourselves,  to  Notwbj, 
and  had  been  through  Denmark,  and  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
at  Helsingborg ;  we  met  them  agam  at  Trollh&ttd,  where  they 
intended  to  stay  a  day  or  two  to  fish.  They  spoke  highly  of  the 
afiability  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  King  of  Sweden's 
manners  are  not,  it  seems,  so  conciliating ;  of  this,  indeed,  we 
had  heard  a  good  deal  from  the  Swedes  themselves.  The  Swed- 
ish  soldiers  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  hats  whenever  they  are 
within  a  certain  distance  of  Helsingborg ;  and  the  King  reads  all 
the  passports  granted  to  travellers  himself.  He  is  however,  bj 
all  accounts,  really  a  fine  fellow,  though  I  think  I  have  observed 
several  symptoms  of  discontent  at  his  conduct  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the 
way,  is  much  disliked  at  Gottenburg.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  respecting  that  town,  than  that  there  is  a  sort  of  affectation 
of  literature,  though  probably  not  much  real,  displayed  by  sooui 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  booksellers'  shops  are  pretty  well  stoied 
with  English  and  Grerman,  but  no  classics,  and  very  few  Fnmch 
books.  The  importation  of  the  last  is  strictly  forbidden  by  go- 
vernment. 

**  We  have  now  seen  a  considerable  tract  of  Swedish  ground, 
which.  With  great  variety,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  exces- 
sive barrenness,  has  exceeded,  on  the  whole,  my  h^i^hest  expeq- 
tations  in  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape,  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  and  fertility.  These  qualities,  indeed, 
are  strangely  blended  with  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic  features 
of  nature.  Each  day's  journey  has  taken  us  through  a  rapid 
succession  of  rocks,  forests,  meadows,  and  com-fieMs ;.  and  we 
have  often  met  with  lakes  which  in  size  certainly  excel,  and 
cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  those  of  Cumberland. 
In  one  point  only  Sweden  falls  shoii  of  an  English  landscape ; 
there  is  a  sameness  and  want  of  variety  in  the  fir  woods,  which 
made  us  often  regret  the  oak  and  beech  we  had  left  behind.  Of 
these  but  few  are  to  be  met  with,  and  universally  in  sheltered 
situations.  The  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  either  bare,  or  as- 
sume a  bristly  appearance  from  the  pine  and  spruce  fir,  which 
are  the  ordinal y  timber  of  the  country.  Of  round-topped  trees, 
the  most  common  are  the  alder  and  the  birch,  which  line  all  the 
valleys  and  the  edges  of  the  brooks  and  rivers.  Of  the  character* 
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istics  of  the  country,  the  abundance  of  rock  is,  howerer,  most 
remarkable.  I  do  not  beheve  we  have  at  any  time  seen  four 
hundred  yards  of  land  together,  without  rock  idsible  above  the 
surface.  Amid  the  crags,  juniper  and  strawberries  grow  very 
abundantly;  and  in  sheltered  situations  we  have  frequently  found 
whole  thickets  of  rose-bushes,  and  a  small  kind  of  wild  rasp- 
berry. The  mountains  we  have  passed  are  not  particularly  gi- 
gantic ;  those  of  Wales  are,  I  think,  higher ;  their  appearance 
is,  however,  very  striking  from  their  perpendicular  or  craggy 
sides,  and  the  tall  fir  trees  which  clothe  them.  I  was  once  or 
twice  reminded  of  Hawkstone  on  a  much  lai^er  scale.  Heath 
is  very  rare,  except  in  the  country  about  Hede,  which  is,  for 
nine  or  ten  English  miles,  or  more,  as  barren  and  desolate  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived,  entirely  crags  and  heath.  At  Hed6 
there  was  nobody  who  could  inform  us  of  any  local  traditions 
respecting  this  unfortunate  district ;  indeed  we  are  not  sufficient- 
ly skilled  in  Swedish  to  render  conference  very  easy ;  but  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  vast  number  of  cums  and  runic  columns 
which  were  visible,  and,  above  all,  with  a  circle  of  stones  rather 
larger  and  a  good  deal  more  perfect  than  at  Long  Compton. 
What  would  Dr.  Stukely  say  to  such  a  monument  in  Scandina- 
via 1  TroUMitta,  which  was  our  first  object  after  leaving  6ot- 
tenburg,  is  a  small  and  dirty  village,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  falls  on  the  river  Gotha,  and  for  the  canal  and  sluices  by 
which  vessels  are  let  down  a  precipice  of  seventy  feet  by  seven 
locks.  By  this  means  a  junction  is  effected  between  the  lake 
Wenner  and  the  ocean.  The  old  sluices  were  erected  at  a 
great  expense  close  to  the  falls;  they  are  now  in  ruins;  the 
new  ones  make  a  considerable  detour,  and  cost  70,000Z.  in 
buUdiug.  TroUhatta  is  the  prc^rty  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany. The  Gotha  itself  is  a  noble  river,  if  river  it  can  be  called, 
bemg,  in  fact,  a  channel  by  which,  the  lake  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea ;  a  fresh  water  Bosphorus  would  be  perhaps  a  better 
name. 

**  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  lower  clfisses  in  Sweden, 
oar  information  is,  of  course,  limited ;  they  appear  all  tolerttbly 
dothed  and  fed,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  well  lodged  as  any 
peasantry  in  Europe ;  we  have  talked  with  them  as  much  as  our 
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knowledge  of  the  language  would  let  us,  and  fouM  them  all 
civil  and  intelligent.  The  price  of  labour  is  from  seven  to  ten 
skillings  a-day ;  (the  skilling  is  about  three-farthings  English.) 
The  system  of  farming  seems  much  to  resemble  that  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales  }  the  hay  crops  are  very  light  and  are 
drawn  to  the  bams  on  sledges ;  draining  is  a  good  deal  practised, 
but  apparently  on  an  imperfect  scale ;  grain  tolerably  well  ma- 
naged and  thriving ;  the  bread  is  chiefly  oat  cake.  The  fences 
to  the  fields  consist  of  a  great  many  rails  of  fir  laid  over  each 
other  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  and  kept  together  by  upright  stakes. 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  same  manner  with  logs,  and  gene- 
rally roofed  with  shingles  or  red  tiles  ;  on  the  roofs  of  cottages 
they  place  a  layer  of  turf  on  which  the  goats  are  frfequently  seen 
browsing.  The  Churches  are  likewise  generally  of  wood, 
painted  on  the  outside  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  plentifully  be- 
daubed with  gilding  and  glaring  colours  within.  Of  Norway, 
where  we  only  arrived  this  morning,  I  can  yet  say  little  ;  the 
people,  particularly  the  women,  seem  much  handsomer  than  the 
Swedes.'* 

JOURNAL. 

**  The  country  about  Udevalla  is  very  beautiful,  though  the 
woods  are  small  and  composed  of  young  trees ;  these  are  chiefly 
pine  and  fir  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  alder,  mountain-ash, 
birch,  and  a  little  oak  and  willow.  The  Church  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  though  too  gaudy  is  very  handsome ;  its 
steeple  is  detached.  The  population  of  Udevalla  is  estimated  at 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants :  it  is  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gottenburg ;  it  has  a  large  free-school  where  Latin  is  taught, 
and  English  is  privately  taught  m  the  town.  We  were  told  by 
a  Swedish  gentleman  at  Gottenburg,  that  the  importation  of  all 
French  books  is  forbidden. 

"  August  7. — The  country  from  Udevalla  to  Quistrun  is  very 
fine,  the  sea  forming  a  magnificent  lake.  At  the  latter  place  an 
annual  meeting  of  peasants  was  held  on  the  day  we  arrived,  to 
setUe  taxes,  &c.  At  Hodahl,  from  the  stupidity  of  our  forbild, 
we  could  get  no  horses,  and  walked  seven  miles  through  a  mag- 
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iHficent  forest  with  fine  rocks,  to  Swinemind,  where  we  arrived  at 
eleven  at  night,  but  were  detained  a  couple  of  hours  by  the 
roguery  of  the  Swedish  Custom-house  officer,  who,  on  pretence 
of  some  informality  in  our  papers,  refused  to  let  us  proeeed 
without  paying  a  hundred  and  fifty  rix  dollars  ;  but  when  we 
tiireatened  to  complain  of  him  to  the  government  at  Stockholm, 
and  declared  ourselves  ready  to  go  back,  he  altered  his  tone  and 
begged  for  inx  rix  dollars,  as  the  price  of  our  passage  across  the 
river  mto  Norway. 

**Jhig,  SiK  FrideriekshaU. — ^The  houses  in  this  town  are  uni- 
versally of  wood,  and  of  only  one  story  ;  the  inn  is  good,  but 
the  charges  are  very  exorbitant,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in 
Norway.  We  received  great  kindness  from  Mr,  N.  Anker,  who 
introduced  us  to  the  best  society  in  the  place,  and  gave  us  the 
means  of  seeing  every  thing  worthy  of  notice.  From  the  castle 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  harbour;  but,  as  be- 
ing foreigners,  we  were  not  admitted  within  its  walls.  Prince 
Charles  of  Holstein  is  the  governor.  It  is  customary  here, 
whenever  the  merchants  give  an  entertainment,  to  hoist  flags  on 
the  vessels  then  in  harbour,  and  to  fire  their  cannon.  We  saw 
file  place  where  Charles  fell ;  it  is  now  only  marked  by  a  plain 
wooden  cross ;  but  formerly  there  was  a  monument  with  an  in- 
scription on  it,  till  Gustavus  the  Third  caused  it  to  be  removed ; 
its  dbtance  from  the  fort  is  little  more  than  point  blank  musquet 
shot ;  indeed  the  long  musquets  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  speaks 
would  certainly  cany  as  far.  Yet  Mr.  Rosencrantz  told  us  that 
not  many  years  ago  there  were  some  Swedes  at  Petersburgh 
who  boasted  of  having  killed  Charles  with  their  own  hands. 
There  is  a  very  large  sugar-house  here,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Trondheim,  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Anker  has  two  ships  employed  in  trading  with  the  West  Indies. 
We  went  with  Mr.  Anker  this  evening  to  a  party  in  the  town, 
where  we  met  some  very  pleasant  people ;  almost  all  the  young 
men  spoke  good  English,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  considered 
indispensable  in  their  mercantile  pursuits.  The  ladies,  after 
supper,  sang  *  for  Norske  kiempers  Fodiland,'  and  some  other 
pretty  Norse  songs  with  great  spirit,  and  very  agreeably.  I  have 
been  struck,  mdeed  with  the  national  high  spirit  of  the  Norwe- 
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gians  in  general.  The  clergy  are  much  respected  and  Eve  in 
easy  circumstances.  Over  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  there 
is  a  provost  elected  by  themselves,  whose  functions  nearly  an* 
swer  to  those  of  our  rural  deans. 

*^  A  considerable  degree  of  animosity  seems  to  prevail  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  backwardness  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
during  the  rupture  with  England,  was  attributed  by  the  former 
to  private  orders  sent  by  the  king,  who  wished  to  see  Denmark 
humbled.  The  condition  of  the  Norse  peasantry  is  easy ;  their 
daily  pay  for  labour  is  equal  to  two  shillings  our  money. 

^^  Wolf-hunting  is  a  very  common  amusement  in  winter ;  the 
party  go  out  in  sledges,  having  a  little  pig  in  each  sledge,  on 
whose  tail  they  tread  to  make  it  squeak ;  the  noise  immediately 
brings  the  wolves  out  in  such  multitudes,  that  even  a  good  diot 
is  sometimes  in  danger. 

''  Jlug.  9tL—We  went  this  mormng  with  Mr.  Wol£^  the  Con- 
sul,  to  Haslund,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  the  late  envoy  to 
Petersburgh,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained.  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz ;  neither  he  nor  his  wife  speak  English,  but  are  perfect 
masters  of  French.  He  is  of  a  noble  fieunily,  renowned  in  a 
book  called  *  The  Worthies  of  D-mark.'  The  house  holds  the 
second  place  in  Norway  for  beauty  and  convenience ;  it  much 
resembles  a  French  chateau.  The  approach  is  through  a  long 
avenue  of  fir-trees,  and  the  rooms  are  all  of  the  same  size,  about 
twenty-seven  feet  by  nineteen,  opening  into  a  suite.  The  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  in  the  old  fashioned  style,  with  a  large  clock  in 
the  centre,  moved  by  water,  the  inventbn  and  workmanship  of 
a  peasant.  Mr.  Rosencrantz  has  introduced  larches  into  the 
country,  and  has  planted  many  thousands  himself,  which  seem 
to  thrive  well,  and  are  certainly  very  superior,  as  timber,  to  the 
native  fir.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  see  the  noble  cascade  on 
the  Glomm,  and  the  extensive  saw-mills  which  are  turned 
by  it.  The  timber  is,  for  the  most  part,  felled  at  a  great 
distance  up  the  river,  down  which  it  is  floated  to  the  mills, 
not  tied  together  or  in  rafts,  but  trusted  entirely  to  chance.  Mr. 
Rosencrantz  has  built  excellent  cottages  for  his  labourers,  most 
of  whom,  as  well  as  the  peasantry  in  general,  are  likewise  small 
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freeholders  ;  this  system  has  also  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
Denmark  since  the  emancipation  of  the  boors. 

*•  The  population  of  Norway  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  culti- 
vation proportionably  improved,  without  any  apparent  fears  be- 
ing entertained  of  a  redundancy  of  people*  Land  has  risen 
fifty  per  cent*  in  value  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Rosen- 
erantz,  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal  in  England,  has  introduced 
some  English  improvements  into  the  system  of  farming,  but  not 
veiy  extensively ;  he  has  a  large  idairy,  and  some  of  his  cows 
are  crossed  from  the  Enghsh  breed ;  the  native  cow  is  about  the 
size  of  those  of  Cheshire,  and  very  much  resembles  them ;  the 
cheese  is  however  different,  and  more  like  that  of  Oloucester. 
The  game  laws  have  fallen  very  much  into  disuse*  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz  spoke  of  game  as  not  very  plentiful,  but  I  conceive  that 
he  spoke  of  it  as  in  comparison  with  other  districts.  The  Nor- 
wegian vegetables  are  more  highly  flavoured  than  those  of  most 
countries,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  beat  and  rapid 
vegetation  of  their  short  summers ;  the  pine  apples  are  brought 
from  England. 

**  The  gentry  pass  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Christiania,  and 
during  the  remaining  three  they  keep  open  house  in  the  country. 
The  wages  of  the  household  servants  are  low,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  pounds  a  year  for  a  man  servant ;  but  it  is  the  custom  for 
guests  to  g^ve  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  house  where 
they  arc  risiting. 

^Jiug.  lOth, — ^We  proceeded  by  a  wild  and  uninteresting 
country  across  the  Olonmi  in  a  ferry  to  DiDingen,  situated  by 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  renowned  as  being  the  ap- 
propriate residence  of  No^ck,  the  kelpie  of  Norway.  He  is 
described  as  a  malevolent  being  who  generally  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse.  If  any  one  succeeds  in  bridling  him, 
he  becomes  a  useful  animal,  and  serves  his  master  faithfully. 
This  information  we  had  from  an  English  servant,  married  in 
the  country,  who  said  that  a  relation  of  his  wife's  told  him  seri- 
riously  that  he  had  himself  seen  Noeck  in  harness,  quietly  draw~ 
ing  a  plough ;  but  the  moment  the  bridle  was  taken  off,  he  gal- 
lopped  away  with  prodigious  violence  and  noise,  plunged  into 
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the  lake,  and  disappeared.     His  favourite  residence  is  at  DSlia- 
gen,  but  he  is  occasionally  seen  in  other  parts  of  Norway. 

*^  We  passed  through  Mos,  a  lai^  and  rery  neat  town,  with 
harbour  and  shipping,  and  commanding  a  view  of  a  fine  country 
house  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Anker,  whose  exten- 
sive iron  works  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  over  a  barren  country 
to  Prinsdal,  from  whence  we  had  a  noble  view  of  Christiania. 
It  was  late  when  we  entered  the  town,  but  we  found  very  com- 
fortable quarters  at  Thom's  hotel ;  where,  however,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  given  us  by  Mr.  Wolff,  we  made  a  pre- 
vious bargain  for  every  thing  we  wanted ;  as  the  Norwegian 
innkeepers  are  noted  for  their  impositions  on  strangers. 

*^Aug.  llth. — In  the  morning  we  called  on  Mr.  Peter  An- 
ker, to  whom  we  had  letters  from  his  cousin  at  Friderickshall. 
He  gave  us  a  very  obliging  reception,  and  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day.  We  then  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Collet,  a 
merchant  who  had  resided  many  years  in  London.  He  has  a 
tolerable  collection  of  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  woman  with  a 
candle,  he  pointed  out  as  a  Michael  Angelo,  but  which  I  think 
b  impossible.  At  Uleval,  Mr.  Collet's  country  house,  about  two 
miles  from  Christiania,  we  dined,  but  were  obliged  to  walk,  as 
we  could  get  no  post  horses.  We  met  a  larga  party,  among 
whom  were  three  Oesterval  peasants  in  the  costume  of  their 
country ;  one  of  them  was  a  very  pretty  gu^l  of  about  eighteen ; 
her  hair  was  quite  concealed  under  a  close  lace  cap  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  ribands,  and  she  wore  a  great  many  gold  and 
silver  ornaments ;  but  the  dress  was  not  altogether  ungraceful ; 
her  father,  a  venerable  old  man  with  white  hair,  asked  us  to  his 
house  on  our  return  from  Trondheim ;  the  third  was  the  g^l's 
lover,  a  gigantic  wild-looking  figure,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  from 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Collet  is  not  emtitled  to  the 
name  of  Fro,  as  her  husband  has  no  office  under  government, 
though  there  sat  at  the  same  table  the  wife  of  a  regimental  sur- 
geon, who  claimed  the  title  as  the  lady  of  a  military  officer. 
#  »  »  #  « 

«    '  #  »  »  « 

«  #  «  «  « 
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Mr.  Collef  s  grounds  are  fiUed  with  gimcracks  and  whirligigs ; 
he  has  a  large  hop  garden,  and  has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  English  hop  into  the  country,  hut  though  the  plants  grow 
rapidly  and  are  full  of  leaf,  the  hop  never  comes  to  perfection. 
The  Norway  hop  is  much  less  beautiful,  but  more  hardy ;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  introduced  with  very  good  effect  into 
England,  in  any  part  of  which  it  must  h  fortiori  flourish.  *  We 
went  mto  the  kennel,  where  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Norway 
and  English  dogs  of  all  descriptions.  The  farm  yard  is  very 
extensive  and  well  managed.  In  our  tour  we  saw  several  frames 
or  racks,  of  very  simple  construction  and  of  all  sizes,  erected 
in  airy  situations  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  com  and  hay  in 
unfavourable  seasons.  Mr.  Collet  professes  himself  to  be  an 
improver  on  the  English  system,  and  certainly  appears  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  about  His  oxen  are  entirely  stall-fed  in  dark 
low  houses,  with  the  floors  elevated  above  the  ground  and  board- 
ed, so  that  they  always  standdry  and  clean,  while  there  is  space 
below  to  shovel  away  the  manure  to  the  dunghill,  where  all  the 
drains  from  the  different  stables  and  cow-houses  centre.  Mr. 
Collet  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  an  English  dairy-maid, 
and  particularly  begged  me  to  let  him  know  if  he  had  any  chance 
of  inducing  one  to  come  out ;  (the  cows  are  here  all  milked  by 
women.)  He  also  showed  much  anxiety  to  have  models  of 
threshing  machines,  or  any  other  English  novelties.  I  wish  I 
may  be  able  to  procure  him  some,  especially  a  receipt  for  making 
Cheshire  cheese. 

*'  The  burch-tree  of  Norway  grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and 
is  of  a  beauty  of  which  we  can  conceive  no  idea ;  I  should  think 
its  introduction  into  England  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  very  easily  effected. 

**Jlug.  12th. — I  bathed  this  morning  in  the  harbour,  which  is 
very  deep  in  the  middle,  but  shallow  and  muddy  at  the  sides. 
We  went  over  the  fort  which  is  in  bad  repair ;  the  discipline  of 
the  garrison  does  not  seem  very  strict,  inasmuch  as  we  found  a 
sentinel  asleep  on  his  post.  The  Danish  uniform  is  red  with 
green  facings ;  the  soldiers  are  alert  in  their  movements,  but  do 
not  seem  to  stand  much  in  awe  of  their  oflScers. 

"  The  sabbath  appears  to  be  very  littie  reverenced  in  Chris- 
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tiania ;  the  public  comptoirs,  indeed,  are  shut  up,  but  generally 
speaking,  all  classes  follow  their  ▼ark>us  occupations  and  amuse* 
ments  as  on  a  week  day ;  and  in  the  Cathedral,  to  which  we 
went  for  morning  service,  we  found  only  four  or  fire  old  women 
and  some  charity  children.  The  clergyman,  when  we  afterwards 
met  him  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Anker's,  at  Bogstat,  was  dressed  in  a- 
greeti  coat  and  striped  waistcoat.  Bogstat  is  a  very  magnificent 
place,  about  three  English  miles  from  Christiania,  with  a  fine 
lake,  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  manner ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  bad  taste,  however,  visible  every  where ;  and  a  vile  sum- 
mer-house which  Mr.  Anker  is  building  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds,  has  the  worst  possible  ef- 
fect. There  is  a  large  and  very  tolerable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, made  by  himself  in  Italy,  which  occupies  several  rooms 
opening  out  of  each  other,  and  forming  a  handsome  suite  ^of 
apartments.  After  seeing  these  we  were  taken  to  the  stables, 
where  Mr.  Anker  has  a  fine  stud.  The  horses  that  come  from 
Dovre  are  the  most  famous ;  they  are  heavy  in  appearance,  but 
trot  with  remarkable  swiftness ;  when  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  a 
good  one  has  been  known  to  go  a  Norway  mile  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes.* These  horses  are  rarely  kept  up,  but  are  driven  at  this 
rate  when  quite  fresh  and  rough  from  grass ;  when  tired  they 
roll  themselves  on  the  ground.  A  fine  one  of  this  breed  wIQ 
fetch  about  400  dollars,  about  ninety  pounds  of  our  money. 

**  Mr.  Anker  succeeded  his  brother  Bernard  in  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  and,  as  such,  though  not  now  in  the  army,  he  is 
entitled,  in  common  with  all  officers  under  the  crown,  to  wear  a 
uniform  with  two  epaulets.  The  badge  of  his  office  is  a  large 
key  and  riband  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
The  title  of  chamberldn  is  considered  as  the  most  honourable  in 
the  kingdom :  all  others  may  be  obtained  by  money  alone ;  but 
for  this  is  also  required  a  noble  descent,  with  very  powerful  in- 
terest at  court  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Anker  respecting  the  state  of  Norway ;  the  information  he  gave 
enabled  me  to  correct  many  erroneous  opmions  which  1  had 
formed  firom  the  partial  and  exaggerated  statements  of  others. 


*  The  Norwegian  mile ooiuiBte  of  SdSQ  EngHsh  yaidi,  ueaxty  4i  English  miiee. 
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The  pe^isants  are  totally  and  entirely  free ;  this  had  been  posi- 
tively denied  oa  my  previous  inqniries,  and  i  consequently  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  both  from  Mr.  Anker 
and  others,  and  cannot  doubt  the  fact  There  has  been  no  he- 
reditary, nobility  in  Norway  since  their  extirpation  by  Christian: 
the  wealthy  families  are  either  peasants  grown  rich,  or  merchants 
from  other  countries,  who  have  purchased  the  estates  of  the  an- 
cient possessors,  and  with  them  their  privileges  of  nobility, 
where  the  purchaser  was  of  noble  birth  in  his  own  country. 

*^  We  were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  every  where  else  in 
Norway,  with  princely  splendour  and  hospitality,  accompanied 
at  the  same  time  by  an  endeavour,  though  generally  a  fruitless 
one,  to  inntate  English  manners.  We  met  Mr.  Bag6,  the  en- 
gineer of  Trolhatta,  a  modest  sensible  man.     He  is  now  about 

IT 

to  be  employed  by  the  Danish  government,  to  form  a  tunnel  and 
canal  between  Christiaiua  and  the  Mios.  The  king  of  Sweden 
has  lately  ennobled  him,  and  be  wears  the  blue  pantaloons,  &c., 
which  are  appointed  as  badges  of  nobility.  He  mentioned  his 
intention  of  travelling  in  England,  with  a  view  of  improving  him- 
self in  engineerings  Two  of  Mr.  Anker's  nephews,  and  a  niece, 
were  of  the  party,  the  children  of  a  younger  brother  who  died  at 
Bath ;  they  were  expected  to  inherit  the  large  property  of  the 
late  Bernard  Anker,  but  he  left  his  fortune  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  partly  £vided  amoi^p  the  Royal  family ;  his  will  is,  however, 
contested  The  young  Norwegians  are  often  educated,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in  London,  not  in  the  best  society, 
where  they  acquire  a  bad  imitation  of  our  manners,  and  an  af- 
fectation of  dash,  with  very  little  good  taste. 

**  ^Smg.  ISth. — ^We  went  this  morning  to  see  the  military  aca- 
demy* There  are  at  present  but  few  pupils,  but  it  seems  well 
managed.  Under  the  shade  of  some  fine  trees  in  the  citadel  is 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  young  men. 
There  is  a.  large  school  in  the  town,  and  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bernard  Anker  to  procure  the  endowment  of  a 
university,  but  to  this  measure  the  Danish  government  objected, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Norwegians  to  send  all  their  young  men 
to  Copenhagen  for  education.  The  public  library  is  large,  and 
open  to  all  the  inhabitants.    The  librarian  did  not  understand 
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French,  but  spoke  Latin  fluently.  He  informed  me  that  the  li- 
brary was  founded  by  a  private  benefaction,  and  that  a  considera- 
ble and  increasing  sum  was  appropriated  for  its  support.  The 
room  is  handsome  and  convenient,  with  a  gallery  all  round  it. 
They  have  few  classical  books,  but  a  good  collection  of  modem 
historians.  The  curiosity  they  set  the  highest  value  on,  is  a 
handsome  Bible  of  the  reign  of  Eric  the  First.  I  inquired  for  a 
book  which  Mr.  Rosencrantz  had  mentioned,  containing  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  French  revolution.  The  passage  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  but  being  in  German  it  was  incomprehensible.  I  could 
not  help  observing  the  eagerness  and  real,  though  studiously  con- 
cealed, faith  with  which  the  librarian  and  Mr.  Rosencrantz, 
regarded  some  other  predictions  it  contains  concerning  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  The  book  is  a  commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lations. 

**  The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  lives  at  Opslo,  a  village  about  a  nule  from  Christiama ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  remsdns  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire,  or,  as  we  learnt  from  some  individuals,  by  the 
Swedes.  Opslo  is  certainly  the  third  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
in  Norway ;  Storhammer  perhaps  the  first,  and  Trondheim  in- 
disputably the  next. 

**  At  Christiania  there  is  a  small  private  theatre,  in  which, 
during  the  winter,  the  gentry  of  the  place  amuse  themselves  by 
acting  Danish  and  sometimes  French  plays.  During  the  winter 
dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  but  it  is  not  common  in 
summer.  The  women  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  all 
their  clothes  and  finery  come  from  England,  from  whence  they 
are  regularly  supplied  with  the  newest  fashions.  In  Sweden 
they  attempted  to  deny  this,  and  said  also,  but  I  think  from  ap- 
pearances untruly,  that  sufficient  clpth  for  the  men's  clothes  was 
manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

^*  Christiania  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  amid  wild  romantic 
scenery ;  its  harbour  appears  to  be  very  secure,  but  is,  in  fact, 
occasionally  subject  to  storms  so  violent  as  to  drive  vessels  from 
their  anchors.  The  Norwegians  complain  that  their  trade  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  Danes ;  no  guard-ship  is  ever  sta- 
tioned in  the  port. 
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^^  The  evening  we  spent  wiih  young  Collet  and  a  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  son  of  a  Surry  neighbour  of  Thornton's,  whom  we  fell  in 
with  on  our  way  back  from  Mr.  CoUet's  on  Saturday  night  We 
went  with  him  in  his  pleasure-boat  to  see  Mr.  Collet^s  alum«> 
works,  which  are  near  the  town.  We  saw  the  whole  process, 
which  is  very  curious;  the  alum  is  here  chiefly  produced  from 
a  kind  of  slate,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  is  for 
some  time  exposed  in  heaps  to  produce  decomposition,  and  is 
then  roasted  for  five  weeks  to  extract  the  sulphur. 

**Aug.  I4th. — We  left  Christiania  this  morning,  as  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  our  longer  stay  there*  On 
the  previous  evening  we  engaged  an  English  servant,  who  had 
been  established  for  many  years  at  Christiania  as  innkeeper,  to 
accompany  us  to  Kongsvinger ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  Trondheim  with  travellers,  and  had,  lately  made  the 
journey  with  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Otter.  The  rate  of  posting 
in  Norway  is  sixteen  skilling*  per  Danish  mile  for  each  horse ; 
two  for  each  horse  to  the  peasant,  who  goes  forward  to  get  them 
ready,  and  about  the  same  or  a  little  more  to  the  man  who  ac-* 
companies  you.  Between  Roholt  and  Minue  we  past  a  lai^e 
house  and  iron-works,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Anker.  The  roads 
were  dreadfully  cut  up  by  timber  carriages ;  boards  are  put  up 
by  the  side  of  the  roads  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
land,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  their  respective  parts  in  repair,  in- 
scribed on  them.  The  country  gradually  improved  in  beauty 
as  we  approached  the  lake  Miosen,  when  it  becomes  beyond  all 
praise.  Near  Minue  is  a  ferry,  at  the  place  where  the  lake  dis- 
charges itself  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  On  our  way  we  saw 
a  party  of  the  militia  go  through  their  manoeuvres ;  they  were 
cavali^,  the  soldiers  fine  looking  men,  and  the  horses  tolerably 
good,  though  both  were  heavy.  They  were  not  very  expert  in 
their  evolutions,  and  were  only  drilled  by  single  rank,  and  told  off 
by  fours,  instead  of  by  threes  as  in  England.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  militia  is  under  the  foUowing  regulations :  during 


*  the  DuinK  skilling  is  worth  MmiekhiDgleflstiuui  aJtuUgeany  ofourmoiiiyi  that 
«f  Sweden  is  nearly  doable  Ute  mlue* 

Vol.  I.. 
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twelve  years  every  person  is  obliged  to  appear,  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  according  to  the  extent  of  bis  property,  for  eight 
successive  days  for  the  purpose  of  drilling;  they  are  assembled^ 
for  the  most  part,  by  single  companies  or  troops,  and  their  disci- 
pline is  said  to  be  very  tolerable.  In  cases  of  necessity  they  are 
attached  to  the  regular  regiments,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same 
laws.  We  saw  many  of  the  foot  returning  home  from  drill,  but 
none  in  the  field;  they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  stout  men  and 
clean,  but  had  not  a  very  soldier*]ike  appearance.  The  time  of 
their  going  on  permanent  duty  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  local 
convenience.  After  they  have  served  for  twelve  years,  they 
are  no  loiter  bbliged  to  attend  drill,  but  continue  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  subject  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  invasion,  or  any 
other  very  ui^ent  necessity ;  and  they  keep  their  arms  till  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  Wooden  magazines,  elevated  on 
9tone  posts  like  English  granaries,  are  erected  in  centrical  parts 
of  each  district,  and  beacons  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
It  should  appear  from  hence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  armed,  which  circumstance  will  account  for  their  appa- 
rent freedom,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  government  under  which 
they  live.  The  province  of  Hedemarken,  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  is  said  to  be  infamous  on  account  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  its  inhabitants ;  indeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Nor- 
way in  general,  as  well  as  along  the  sea  coast,  the  maimers  of 
the  people  are  much  more  brutal,  and  their  morals  looser,  than 
in  the  interior. 

^'  From  Minue  to  Morstuer  the  road  runs  along  the  border  of 
the  Mios  lake,  and  the  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  any  thing 
I  have  seen ;  Thornton  was  reminded  of  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
but  gave  this  the  preference.  I'he  foliage  of  the  birch  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  ;  the  road  is  good  though  hilly.  At  Mors- 
tuer we  slept  and  found  a  tolerable  inn. 

**  Aug.  \5th, — Our  route  to  Grillum  still  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  be  weary,  from 
the  constant  variety  of  scenery  and  beauty  of  the  mountainous 
outlines  of  its  shores.  The  width  of  the  lake  varies  every  stage 
from  that  of  a  lake  to  a  river.  Near  Grillum  we  intended  to  have 
gone  to  the  site  of  Storhammer,  and  searched  for  Runic  antiqui- 
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ties,  bat  were  prevented  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  this  we  regret- 
ted much,  though  Mr.  Anker  had  assured  us  there  was  nothing 
worth  seeing ;  we  wished  however  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but 
could  not  wait  for  the  chance  of  more  favourable  weather,  as 
our  forbiid  was  gone  on  to  order  horses  ;  when  travellers  adopt 
this  method  of  bespeaking  horses,  they  ought  to  be  careful  to 
allow  sufficient  time  between  the  stages  to  admit  of  their  taking 
views  of  the  country,  or  seeing  whatever  is  most  remarkable  ; 
for  want  of  this  precaution  we  found  much  inconvenience. 
Storhamroer  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on 
the  headland  of  the  lake.  H  is  almost  perfectly  the  centre  of 
Norway,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  likely  place  for  a  gene^ 
ral  assembly  of  the  tribes.  We  asked  the  postmaster  at  GriU 
kim  whether  there  were  any  ruins  or  vestiges  of  stone  circles, 
&c.,  but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfactory  information. 

'^  Between  Freng  and  Littlehammer  is  a  fountain  issuing  from 
a  large  rock,  which  the  peasants  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  St.  Olave's  adventures;  his  name  and  titles  are  rudely 
engraved  on  the  rock.  We  could  not  understand  whether  the 
miracle  is  siuid  to  have  consisted  in  his  producing  water,  like 
Moses,  by  striking  the  rock  with  his  riding-staff,  or  merely  by 
inscribh^  his  name  on  the  stone,  but  the  words  ^  riding-staff' 
were  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  informant.  The  scenery 
about  littlehaminer  is  very  beautiful.  I  searched  in  vain  for 
runic  remains,  or  any  vestiges  of  the  hammer  of  Thor.  The 
Norwegians  preserve  but  very  few  of  their  ancient  traditions, 
and  what  they  have  recorded  reach  no  further  back  than  the 
periods  of  their  own  internal  feuds»  and  their  quarrels  with 
Sweden.  Here  is  no  clanship,  no  hereditary  distinctions,  or 
hereditary  bards,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancient  war- 
riors. It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  still  have  more  clear 
ideas  on  these  subjects  than  have  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  that 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  language,  and  a  longer  resi- 
dence among  them,  might  bring  many  of  their  romances  to 
light.  Their  superstitions  chiefly  appear  to  consist  in  a  fear  of 
sorcery,  and  a  belief  in  several  eril  spirits  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Neiss  ;  some  of  these  appear  like  *  the  spectre  hound 
in  Mann,'  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rough  white  dog,  with  long 
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ears.  Of  fairies  we  have  yet  been  able  to  learn  noting ;  the 
ancient  GSothic  name  of  Dvergar^  by  wbicb  tbey  were  nniversally 
known,  is  now  appropriated  only  to  mortal  dwarfs.  They  be- 
lieve in  presages  of  death  by  lights  and  mystic  noises.  The 
Finns  are  held  in  great  terror  by  them,  as  powerful  diviners  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  able  to  kill  men  by  shooting  at  them  when 
tbey  are  absent. 

'*  Jh^.  16th. — ^The  country  to  Moshunse  Star  continues  very 
beautiful,  with  the  lake  diminished  into  a  narrow  but  very  rapid 
Tiver  where  it  is  confined  by  mountains,  and  then  expanding  to 
a  great  extent.  Beauty  seems  to  be  more  the  characteristic  of 
Norwegian  scenery,  in  these  districts,  than  grandeur.  At  Kor- 
segarder  the  lake  beccHnes  permanently  a  rapkl  river,  under  the 
name  of  Logan,  and  nuis  through  a  wilder  and  less  beautifti 
country ;  the  inn  where  we  slept  was  a  mere  hevd.  We  here 
began  to  recognize  the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  Norway 
peasants ;  the  men  who  went  with  the  horses  all  shook  us  hy  the 
hand  at  parting,  were  very  talkative  and  lively,  and  addressed 
us  with  great  firankness  and  familiarity,  some  of  them  giving  us, 
out  of  pure  good  will,  tolerably  sound  thwacks  on  the  back  and 
shoulders. 

^*  ^ug,  nth. — ^From  Korsegarder  to  Breiden,  our  route  lay 
through  a  country  of  a  more  mountainous  and  rugged  appear* 
ance ;  Breiden  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  but  very  beautiful  lake, 
as  clear  as  glass,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  We  were  fer- 
ried over  to  a  peasant's  house  on  the  opposite  nde,  where  we 
dined.  H^e  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  ^gantio 
figures  and  long  yellow  hair  of  the  men  of  Gulbransdal;  hitherto 
we  had  been  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  of 
Norway,  but  we  now  began  to  see  many  fine  looking  men» 
though  certainly  not  so  many  as  we  had  been  taught  to  expect; 
tbey  were  uniformly  of  fiur  complexions,  with  red  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  and  dressed  in  plaid  eloth,  with  garters  of  very  lively 
colours  tied  in  large  bows  at  their  knees.  The  women  wear 
enormous  buckles,  which  make  a  clinking  noise  as  they  walk, 
and  high-heeled  shoes,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
height,  though  they  are  not  taller,  perhaps  hardly  so  tall,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,    Their  dress  consists  of  a  coarse  loose. 
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shift  fastened  round  the  throat,  no  stays,  and  only  one  dark  co- 
loured petticoat  Sometimes,  however,  they  wear  a  waistcoat 
without  sleeves,  made  exactly  like  that  of  a  man,  their  hair 
snooded  round  with  tape,  and  tied  ba^k  from  the  forehead, 
hanging  down  behind  in  long  ringlets.  The  houses  are  a  good 
deal  ornamented  with  carving,  sometimes  done  very  neatly,  and 
the  doors  are  painted  with  flowers  in  very  lively  colours.  Stoves^ 
which  are  used  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  rarely 
seen.  The  natives  adhere  to  their  ancient  wide  clumney  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  made  to  project  with  a  salient  angle,  which 
is  supported  by  an  iron  bar ;  their  form  is  very  convenient,  and 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  an  English  cottage  ; 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  little 
dome  to  exclude  snow,  with  lateral  perforations  for  the  smoke. 
In  Sweden  they  have  a  small  trap-door  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. Near  Breiden  we  passed  by  the  spot  where  Eclair  was 
defeated.* 

**  From  Oldstad  to  Tofte  the  road  is  bad  and  hilly.  Near 
the  former  place  we  saw  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  flood  in  1 789, 
which  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  sides  of  a  lake  in  the 
mountains;  twenty»six  villages  were  at  once  destroyed.  At 
Tofte  the  ascent  commences  to  the  Dovre  mountains,  which^ 
though  they  are  reckoned  by  their  inhabitants  to  be  nearly  the 
highest  land  in  Europe,  do  not  appear  very  striking  or  lofty,  but 
resemble  much  the  north-country  moors  of  England ;  in  winter 
the  snow  may  possibly  be  deep,  but  now,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks,  very  littie  was  visible.  We  had  a  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing stage  to  Jerkin ;  the  people  here  were  excessively  delighted 
with  Pontoppidan's  map  of  Norway,  which  we  had  with  us,  and 
laughed  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  finding  the  road  marked 
out  from  their  own  houses  to  Kongswold.  On  our  left  hand  we 
passed  the  highest  peak  of  Dovre,  which  did  not  however  ap- 
pear very  high,  and  had  but  littie  snow,  even  on  the  northern 


*  Colonel  G(*oige  Sinclair,  with  a  consideniMe  anny  of  Scotch  aoldien,  wbb  defeat- 
fd  by  a  band  of  Norwegian  peaflantiy,  at  the  P&sb  of  Kringelen,  in  the  year  1613. 
He  bad  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Guatavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  one  of  hia 
wan  agfunat  Christian  the  IVth,  and  waa  endeavouring  to  penetrate  through  Nor- 
way into  Sweden  when  this  event  took  place.— -Ed. 
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mde.  We  slept  at  Kongswold ;  tbe  inns  on  the  Dovre  are  all 
clean  and  comfortable ;  they  are  built  by  the  crown,  and  have 
many  independencies  and  privileges  allowed  them  in  considera* 
tion  of  dieir  furnishing  horses  and  provisions  in  the  winter  for 
gOYemment  purposes,  and  for  all  the  poor  people  who  possess 
passports.  A  wild  and  formidable  stage  of  two  Norway  miles 
brought  us  to  Driostuen.  Our  carriage  was  thought  too  heavy 
for  a  pair  of  horses,  so  we  got  saddle-horses,  and  sent  it  on 
empty ;  the  road  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Driva,  one  of  the 
three  rivers  to  which  Dovre  ^vesrise ;  it  flows  to  Malde ;  the  other 
two  are  the  Glomm  and  the  Dalhl,  the  former  of  which  falls 
into  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia. 

**^ug.  IQth. — ^This  day,  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Driostuen; 
our  halt  here  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners 
and  way  of  living  of  the  richer  peasants.  Our  host  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth;  besides  the  farm  he  held  from  the  crown, 
he  told  us  that  he  had  two  other  freeholds,  that  he  sold  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  every  year,  and  kept  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  milch  cows,  and  three  hundred  goats.  He  had  given 
three  thousand  dollars  as  a  marriage  portion  to  each  of  his  two 
eldest  daughters.  Driostuen  is  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  com, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  had  an  allowance  of  com  from  the 
other  crown  farms  in  the  neighbdurhood.  The  house  resembled 
other  Norwegian  cottages,  but  was  inferior  to  many ;  atid  his 
own  appearance,  and  that  of  all  his  family,  were  as  far  removed 
from  any  thing  like  wealth  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Tet  in 
some  respects  his  housekeeping  was  liberal ;  his  table  was  spread 
for  four  meals  a  day,  always  with  meat  on  Sundays,  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  week.  He  had  extensive  store-houses  for 
salt  meat  and  fish,  as  well  as  for  oat  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter, 
and  cheese  ;  the  luxuries  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  do  not 
come  within  the  calculation  of  a  Norwegian  peasant's  wishes. 
The  greatest  rimplicity  of  manners  reigns  within  this  valley,  in 
some  respects  almost  approaching  to  Arcadian  elegance ;  the 
inhabitants  were  all  most  perfectly  without  shyness  or  coldness 
towards  strangers,  and  they  took  great  pains  to  understand  and 
answer  our  questions.  One  of  the  girls  had  a  sort  of  guitar  with 
five  strings,  which  Thornton  found  her  playing  on  to  call  some 
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calves  up  from  pasture ;  after  a  little  solicitation  she  let  us 
hear  several  tuoes,  most  of  them  lively.  On  being  asked  to  sing, 
she  refused  because  it  was  Sunday ;  but  on  a  sign  from  her 
father  she  ran  to  fetch  her  elder  sisters,  and  a  little  brother,  who 
began  singing  Psalms  very  agreeably,  till  the  old  man  and  his 
son  Knute  jomed  the  chorus,  which  they  did  with  ihe  true  parish 
clerk  twang.  They  all  read  the  Psalms  out  of  a  Psahn  book. 
We  afterwards  were  told  by  Mr.  Leganger,  at  Trondheim,  that 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  district,  makes  a  regular  progress  from 
village  to  vQlage,  having  his  meat  and  lodging  with  the  principal 
farmeiB ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  cannot  read,  are  obliged 
by  law  to  go  to  him  for  instruction  :  he  receives  a  very  trifling 
fee  from  each  person,  about  two  or  three  stivers,  and  his  whole 
annual  income  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year ;  food 
and  lodging  are,  indeed,  supplied  to  him  gratis  during  bis  jour- 
neys. The  priests  are  obliged  to  examine  the  children  annually 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  to  give  in  a  statement  of  their  abili- 
ties to  the  bishop.  Bibles  are  costly  and  are  seldom  possessed 
except  by  tiie  richer  sort  of  peasants  ;  they  almost  all  have  Lu- 
ther's catechism  and  the  Psalm  book,  which  also  contains  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  each  Sunday. 

*' We  spent  this  evening  in  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  scram- 
ble towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  we  reached  a  very 
considerable  height,  but  though  we  saw  others  still  above  us,  yet 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  the  points  we  attained  was 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  Driostuen.  I  had  no  accu- 
rate means  of  ascertaining  this,  and  could  only  judge  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  hills  around  it,  and  by  the  time  the  sun- 
beams continued  on  it  We  descended  very  rapidly,  and  yet 
were  full  two  hours  in  reaching  the  base. 

*^Jiug.  19th. — ^Weleft  Driostuen  by  Rusen  and  Beimdale, 
the  valley  of  the  bears,  which  by  the  account  of  the  peasant  who 
accompanied  us,  are  still  very  frequently  found  in  it  Wolves 
are  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  they  have  already,  this 
year,  worried  several  cows,  and,  what  is  uncommon,  have  bitten 
some  peasants ;  they  frequently  tear  and  mangle  cows  without 
devouring  anf  more  of  them  than  the  bowels  and  kidnoys.  The 
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country  we  passed  through  was  very  woody  and  savage.  During 
this  stage  we  saw  the  cow-pipe,  an  instrument  five  feet  long^ 
niade  out  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  with  a  rude  but  not  un« 
musical  sound.  The  master  of  the  favm  at  Driostuen  accom- 
panied us  the  first  stage,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed  to  expect 
or  receive  the  usual  sixpence  drkhepengar ;  we  shook  hands 
with  him  and  parted  good  friends.  We  passed  Stuen,  Sundset, 
Birkager,  crossed  a  ferry  over  the  Driva,  and  found  the  road  to 
Sognas  excessively  bad.  During  this  day^s  journey  we  saw 
several  lemmings  ;*  the  fable  of  their  dropping  from  the  clouds 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  quite  lost ;  it  was  mentioned  to  us  by  a 
peasant,  though  not  as  a  thing  he  credited ;  he  added,  however^ 
that  they  always  appear  in  swarms  after  thick  rainy  weather. 

**  Aug,  20t&. — At  Bye,  Mr.  Bootle  mentions  in  his  journal) 
that  there  was  a  capital  inn  hi  his  time  ;  there  is  now  no  post* 
house  there  ;  this  change  frequently  happens  in  Norway,  where 
the  situation  otgettgevvr  is  often  held  by  different  formers  in  an<> 
nual  rotation.  It  is  accounted  a  gainful  office,  which  I  can 
easily  conceive.  At  Malhuus  we  found  an  excellent  faim-house« 
with  more  apparent  symptoms  of  wealth  about  it,  in  the  form  of 
silver  tea-spoons,  forks,  and  co£fee-pot,  &c«,  than  in  any  we  had 
yet  seen ;  it  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
the  landscape  of  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  Poussoi's ; 
every  cottage  has  its  own  hop  ground  and  potatoe  garden, 
which  give  the  scene  a  rich  and  flourishing  appearance ;  some 
of  their  fences  are  remarkably  elegant,  with  upright  slender 
sticks :  the  corridores  to  the  houses,  which  we  had  observed  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  no  longer  seen,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  timber ;  the  woods  are 
almost  exclusively  birch. 

^*  The  approach  to  Trondheim  is  extremely  beautiful,  be- 
tween high  rocks,  interspersed  with  many  gentlemen's  seats  and 
gardens,  though  not  laid  out  in  the  best  tastcf    On  ascending  a 


^  A  Bpedet  of  laL 


t  It  is  automaiy  to  erect  monumffnto  in  the  gaideiui  of  the  Norwegian  nobility,  to 
commemotite  any  leraaikaUe  evvnt;  Uie  following  Itnea  weie  tianfllated  by  Mr. 
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Steep  hill,  we  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  city,  wTtb  its  Cathe* 
dral,  fortifications,  and  various  buildings,  white  and  glittering  in 
the  sun,  in  the  centre  of  a  most  magnificent  bay,  landlocked 
with  mountains,  and  covered  with  sails  of  all  descriptions.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  town  is  imposing ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
with  good-looking  white-'^washed  houses,  and  a  large  market- 
place in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  conduit  with  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  Water.  We  met  with  very  comfortable  accom-  " 
modations  at  Holt's  tavern.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
Cathedral  and  the  citadel ;  the  Cathedral  has  been  buijt  at  many 
Cerent  times.  The  original  fabric,  which  forms  the  present 
chapter-house,  was  bmlt  by  St.  Olaf,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment The  next  part,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  south  tran- 
sept, built  by  Harold  Hardcraade  in  the  year  1060,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  ;  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1183,  by 
Archbishop  Eisten,  who  also  erected  the  circular  chancel,  the 
ehoir,  the  tower,  and  the  north  transept.  The  nave  and  the  two 
western  towers,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  are  apparently  of  the 
same  style  as  Melrose  Abbey,  and  were  built  by  Archbishop 
Sigurd  in  1248.  The  whole  buildmg  is  much  defaced  by  dif- 
ferent conflagrations,  pillaging,  and  by  attempts  to  beautify  it. 
In  the  years  1338,  1431,  and  1522  it  was  burnt;  in  1551  it  was 
plundered  by  some  Flemish  pirates,  who  carried  off  several  of 
its  marble  pillars ;  in  1689  the  spire,  wMch  was  a  hundred  and 


Reginald  Heber,  from  an  inscription  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  fxiend- 
•hip  of  two  penKMM  who  wente  Kving  at  the  thne  it  wae  written. 

"  May  every  light-winged  moment  bear 

A  bkMing  to  this  noble  pair. 

Long  may  they  love  the  rural  ease 

Of  these  fiiir  aoenea^  and  acenee  like  theae } 

The  pine's  dark  shades  the  mountain  tall, 

And  the  deep  dashing  water-fiJI. 

And  when  each  hallowed  spirit  flies 

To  seek  a  better  paradise, 

Benea^  this  turf  their  ashes  dear, 

Shall  drink  their  country's  grateftil  tear; 

In  death  alike  and  life  possessing,  » 

The  rich  man's  love,  the  poor  man's  blessing.*' 

Vol.  1.— 9 
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ten  ells  high,  was  blown  down,  and  the  new  one  consumed  by 
lightning  in  1719.  It  is  still,  however,  a  noble  fabric,  with  many 
remains  of  beautiful  carving,  especially  about  the .  windows, 
where  it  occasionally  peeps  out  from  under  a  coat  of  barbarous 
rough-cast  The  inside  is  heaped  up  with  four  or  five  stories  of 
galleries,  having  glass  windows  like  ship  cabins;  many  of  the 
pillars  are  said  to  be  of  marble,  but  the  whole  is  so  bedaubed 
and  blocked  up,  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  them.  On  each 
side  of  the  Altar  is  a  small  Chapel,  with  a  choir  and  a  rail  round 
it,  fitted  up  with  cushions  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  go 
to  Church  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  their  receiving 
the  Sacrament ;  in  one  of  these  is  a  picture  of  a  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidan,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  fiither  to  Erick  the  Kra- 
kenist.  The  present  entrance  into  the  Church  is  in  the  north 
transept ;  the  south  transept  contains  a  great  staring  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Angell,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Trondheim,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.  He  died  in 
1765,  leaving  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  public 
benefactions.  A  free-school,  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught, 
an  asylum  for  old  maids,  and  various  other  institutions,  either 
formed  or  improved,  are  the  fruits  of  his  liberality.  We  wer^ 
shown  a  vault  in  the  Cathedral,  in  which  it  is  Ae  custom  to 
bury  all  such  military  commandants  as  die  during  their  com- 
mand over  Trondheim.  The  Cathedral  is  now  called  Dom 
Kirke,  from  the  dome  over  the  Altar ;  its  ancient  name  was  St 
OlafKirke. 

*^  The  works  and  fortifications  of  Trondheim  have  been  once 
very  considerable,  but  are  now  wisely  neglected,  though  still 
kept  neat,  and  the  ramparts  turfed  over.  The  situation  of  the 
town  itself  is  perfectly  indefensible ;  it  has  often  suffered  dread- 
fully by  fire,  as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  Swede  and  Flemish 
pirates.  It  was  built  by  Olaf  Truggeson,  in  the  year  997 ;  in 
1522  it  was  much  damaged  by  lightning;  in  1551  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Flemish  pirates,  and  by  the  Swedes  in  1564,  and 
burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1681.  A  little  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town  is  shown  the  spot  where  Harold  Haarfagre  held 
his  court.  On  an  islet  in  the  bay,  and  forming  a  very  conspi- 
cuous object  from  most  parts  of  the  town,  stands  Munkholm, 
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formerly  a  monastery,  and  now  a  fortress  and  state  prison,  call- 
ed la  BattUle  du  ^ord ;  it  was  the  place  whpre  the  head  of  Ha- 
co  Jail  was  exposed,  as  well  as  that  of  his  treacherous  servant, 
by  Olaf  Traggeson. 

^^Jlug.  iUt. — We  called  on  Mr.  Justice  Raad  Knudtzen,  and 
were  introduced  through  his  counting-house  with  much  solem- 
nity. We  found  him  a  good-natured  man,  and  very  civil  and 
serviceable.  He  took  us  to  see  Munkholm,  or  Mocdc's  Island, 
which  lies  about  an  English  mile  from  the  shore ;  the  water  in 
the  harbour  was  very  shallow.  At  present  there  are  but  few 
prisoners  in  the  fortress,  and  none,  properly  speaking,  of  state : 
there  is  one  officer,  who,  for  having  challenged  his  colonel,  is 
confined  more  strictly  than  any  of  the  others,  never  being  allow- 
ed to  leave  his  room.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Paschal  Powli, 
formerly  k  workman  of  Mr.  Bolton's  at  Birmingham,  is  in  prison 
for  coimng ;  and  we  also  saw  a  very  old  man  who  had  been 
confined  there  for  above  fifty  years,  and  had  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  his  faculties ;  we  were  much  moved  by  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  answers  which  he  gave.  On  being  asked  how 
old  he  was,  he  answered  three  hundred  years.  His  crime  was 
variously  reported ;  some  said  he  was  sent  there  by  his  relations 
for  violent  behaviour  to  his  father;  others,  as  being  a  spendthrift; 
and  Mr.  Leganger  said,  as  being  mad.  A  pretty  government 
this,  where  a  man  is  shut  up  for  his  whole  life,  and  three  or  four 
different  reasons  given  for  his  imprisonment,  all  equally  uncer- 
tain !  He  is  of  a  good  family,  the  son  of  an  admiral,  and  was 
bimseli^  when  first  confined,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  at  pre- 
sent be  is  possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  has  a  com- 
fortable allowance  made  him  in  prison.  Mr.  Knudtzen  has  long 
once  been  empowered  to  release  him,  but  he  steadily  refuses  to 
return  to  a  world  which  has  so  long  forgotten  him.  Munkholm 
fortress  is  in  bad  order ;  its  governor  is  a  very  old  and  infirm 
man,  who  expressed  a  wish  merely  to  live  to  see  some  projected 
alterations  brought  to  bear.  We  were  shown  a  chamber  where 
<Hie  Orippenfeldt,  a  minister  of  state,  was  confined  many  yeara 
under  a  false  accusation,  and  they^  pretend  to  point  out  the 
place  worn  by  his  finger  in  a  stone  table,  round  which  he  con- 
stantly walked.    This  Grippenfeldt  was  a  learned  man,  and  had 
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studied  at  Oxford.   Professor ^  of  CopeBhagen,  mentioBs 

in  his  trarels  having  seen  his  name  on  the  university  books,  and 
his  picture  in  the  Bodleian  gallery.  Mr.  Knudtzen's  son,  a  fine 
lad  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  showed  us  some  cannon  balls,  call- 
ing them  potatoes  for  Englishmen.  Four  Dutch  East  Indiamen 
were  lying  in  the  Roads,  which  had  been  driven  in  by  some 
Engjish  cruizers  during  the  late  war,  and  their  cargoes  (in  des- 
pair of  ever  getting  out)  were  consigned  to  Mr.  Knudtzen. 

^*  We  called,  with  Mr.  Knudtzen  on  Mr.  Meirke,  a  merchant 
to  whom  we  had  also  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wolfe. 
We  found  him  a  most  valuable  acquaintance,  sensible  and  gen- 
tleman-like, and  very  hospitable  and  friendly.  In  the  evening 
we  saw  the  museum,  which  adjoins  the  public  library ;  it  is  a 
small  square  room,  contuning,  among  antiquities,  minerals,  &,c., 
the  bones  of  one  of  the  ancient  petty  kings  of  Norway,  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  Harold  Haarfagre.  They  were  found  in  a 
tomb  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  and  corroborate  the  account 
given  by  Snores  Sturleson,  of  his  having  buried  himself  alive ; 
bis  sword  was  found  run  through  his  body,  as  if  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  it  after  he  had  entered  the  tomb.  We  were-  shown  a 
sword  which  belonged  to  one  of  Harold's  principal  attendants ; 
the  handle  is  adapted  for  a  very  small  hand ;  (I  have  observed 
the  same  circumstance  in  other  Saxon,  Danish,  and  even  Ro- 
man swords)  the  blade  very  broad. 

''^^The  library  conasts  of  about  thurteen  thousand  volumes, 
well  arranged  in  a  small  room  with  stalls ;  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Heisen,  is  also  chefdes  mines  at  R6raas ;  his  daughter  had  been 
some  time  betrothed  to  the  under  master  of  the  school,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norwegian  custom  of  betrothing  several  years  before 
marriage.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Mr.  Meirke,  who  calle'd 
his  intended '  ma  fille.' 

"  Aug.  22d. — ^We  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Meirke  and 
Mr.  Thayl,  a  Dutchman,  to  call  on  the  Governor-general  Yon 
Kraagh,  a  very  fine  old  man,  with  more  of  the  manners  of  the 
real  *  vielle  cow^  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  His  house  was  built 
a  short  time  ago,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  log^,  which  he  re- 
fused to  have  either  painted  or  papered,  through  his  zeal  for  the 
wcient  customs  of  Norway ;  it  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  with 
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an  Dtrenue  pTincipally  of  young  oaks,  all  looking  very  sickly,  and 
the  grounds  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  English  manned.  The 
Governor's  son,  Captdn  Von  Kraagh,  is  a  great  agriculturist 
We  dined  with  Mr.  Meirke,  and  spent  the  evening  with  his  mo- 
ther, Lady  Lewson,  where  we  met  with  a  large  party,  and  were 
amused  by  witnessing  several  peculiar  traits  of  Norwe^an  man- 
ners ;  their  dinners  and  even  their  suppers  are  served  with  a 
profusion,  not  unaccompanied  with  elegance,  of  which  we  have, 
in  England,  no  idea ;  at  the  end  of  which,  each  guest  rises  and 
drinks  the  health  of  the  unstress  of  the  house ;  they  then  bow 
to  each  other  and  to  their  host,  and  hand  the  ladies  out  of  the 
room. 

**  Among  the  party  at  supper  was  Colonel  Bang,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  rifle  corps  of  the  northern  division  of  Norway ; 
'  two  companies  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  men,  are  always 
stationed  in  the  Trondheim  district,  and  as  many  at  Roraas,  all 
selected  from  the  miners  at  the  latter  place,  and  are  drilled  in 
the  usual  manner;  two  battalions  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
stationed  in  the  north  and  south  of  Norway,  are  drilled  in  the 
winter  on  skates ;  these  men  are  only  called  out  twice  a  year, 
but  they  have  frequent  private  drills  for  recruits.  When  they 
exercise  in  skates  they  have  their  rifles  slung,  and  carry  a  staff 
in  their  hands,  flattened  at  the  end  to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the 
snow,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  leaps  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  take  when  going  do  wn  hill,  which  we  were  told  they  do  with  great 
rapidity,  over  such  obstacles  as  obstruct  their  progress.  The 
only  difference  in  their  method  of  drawing  up  is,  that  in  win- 
ter they  allow  between  the  files  room  to  turn  in  the  skates,  which 
they  do  by  changing  the  right  foot  by  an  extraordinary  motion, 
which  would  seem  enough  to  dislocate  the  ancle.  We  examined 
a  pair  of  these  skates ;  they  are  not  above  six  or  eight  inches 
broad,  and  of  different  lengths,  that  worn  on  the  left  foot  being 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  the  other  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  directing  the  other. 

**  Aug.  24tth. — ^We  saw  the  city  train-band  reviewed  by  the 
general ;  a  perfect  burlesque,  worse  than  the  worst  volunteers 
ever-were,  or  ever  vrill  be ;  they  were  armed  with  rusty  mus- 
quets,  and  long  three-edged  swords,  and  wore  cocked  hats,  with 
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long  blue  coats  like  our  bell-men  pr  town-criers ;  they  are  only 
called  out  once  a  year. 

'*  Jlug.  %&iL — Captain  Von  Kraagh  took  us  this  morning  to 
see  the  two  cascades  of  Leer  Fossen,  formed  by  the  river  Nid, 
on  his  father's  estate ;  they  are  very  noble  waterfalls,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  fall  is  so  much  as  ninety  feet,  which  they  are  both 
said  to  be.  The  governor  has  engravings  of  them,  which  give  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  their  grandeur ;  he  told  me  that  he  found 
great.difficulty  in  procuring  an  engraver.  Very  extensive  saw- 
ing mills  are  erected  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  cascades,  which 
act  on  the  principle  of  a  spinning  wheel;  there  is  a  salmon 
fishery  at  the  oAier  fall.  We  dined  at  the  governor's,  where  we 
met  a  large  party,  all  in  uniform.  The  governor  told  me  that 
agriculture  had  been  improving  very  rapidly  of  late  years  in  Nor- 
way ;  wheat  will  only  thrive  in  very  sheltered  situations,  but  bar- 
ley and  oats  come  to  great  perfection ;  potatoes  were  first  intro- 
duced by  the  governor,  who  imported  some  hundred  tons,  and 
distributed  them  gratis  to  the  peasantry ;  they  are  now  become 
a  common  article  of  consumption.  About  Trondheim  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  come  to  great  perfection ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  edible  vegetables  of  the  country  are  few :  berries  of  several 
sorts,  such  as  cranberries,  wortleberries,  multiberries,  (a  fruit 
not  very  unlike  a  mulberry,  which  grows  in  b(^  on  a  creeping 
plant  resembling  saxifrage,)  strawberries,  and  mountain-ash  ber- 
ries are  ih  common  use  and  much  eaten  with  meat ;  whenever 
they  appear  on  a  table,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  joint  of  meat  is, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  its  appearance. 

<^  On  the  evening  of  the*  25th  we  left  Trondheim  much  grati- 
fied with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  we  had  received ; 
the  grand  baillie,  Mr.  Angell,  furnished  us,  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  with  passports.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  on 
the  same  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the  town.  At  Malhuus 
we  saw  the  rich  peasant  whose  plate  we  had  admired  so  much ; 
but  his  appearance  very  little  accorded  with  his  wealth;  he  was 
a  miserable  dirty  fellow,  perfectly  drunk.  Drunkenness  is  a 
very  prevailing  vice  among  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  and  is  ge-^ 
nerally  made  a  part  of  their  recreation  on  Sundays  and  other 
festivals.    Bt.  John's  day  is  one  of  their  principal  festivals.   Mr. 
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Knudtzen^  junior,  kindly  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  Roraas ; 
he  travelled  in  a  gig  without  springs,  but  resting  on  long  pliable 
shafts  of  birch.  We  passed  a  beautiful  but  savage  country 
through  Bogen,  Singsaas,  and  Ho£^  through  roads  rendered 
scarcely  passable  by  the  constant  carriage  of  copper  from 
Rdraas,  which  is  conveyed  in  one-horse  carts  with  a  driver  to 
each.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  this  latter  place  on  the  26di,  but 
were  benighted,  and  slept  at  a  cottage,  the  habitation  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  woman. 

^^  Aug.  27th. — ^We  arrived  at  Rdraas,  and  were  lodged  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  deputy  superintendant  of  the  mines. 
Mr.  Knoph,  the  inspector  of  the  mines,  took  us  over  a  desolate 
stony  heath  to  the  Storvatz  mine,  which  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
covered. From  this  knine  thirty  thousand  8hippu$td$  of  copper 
ore  are  annually  taken,  which  produce,  in  money,  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  each  shippund  is  equal  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Norway  pounds,  and  three  shippunda  and  a  hdf 
make  a  ton.  The  descent  into  this  mine  is  so  gradual,  that 
horses  in  carts  go  with  ease  the  whole  way.  Its  length  is  about 
a  third  of  an  English  mile.  The  different  chambers  are  large 
and  airy,  and  with  the  help  of  the  torches  carried  by  our  guides^ 
we  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  courses  of 
the  copper  veins.  The  miners  were  blasting  the  rock  in  vari- 
ous places,  th^  noise  occasioned  by  which  struck  me  as  being 
much  exaggerated  by  travellers. 

'*  On  our  return  we  sav^  the  founderies  where  the  ore  is 
smelted. .  About  seven  hundred  persons  are  employed  at  these 
forges ;  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman  are  from  three  to  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  of  a  smelter  eight.  Charcoal  is  principally 
used  in  the  works,  and  the  annual  consumption  is  30,000  last, 
or  360,000  ton.  These  smelting-houses  are  near  the  town. 
Rdraas  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  junction  of  the  ri- 
vers Haa  and  Hittre ;  it  is  of  a  good  size,  with  spacious  streets 
and  comfortable  houses ;  the  Church  is  lai^e  and  handsome,  but 
the  steeple  is  disfigured  by  being  painted  like  an  undertaker's 
card.  There  are  several  family  burying  places,  and  one  public 
vault  open  to  any  one,  and  perfectly  accessible,  there  being  no 
lock  on  the  door ;  we  looked  down  into  it  and  saw  a  great  many 
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coffins.     There  is  a  depot  of  arms  in  the  town  and  two  old  can^ 
non. 

"  From  the  mines  we  went  on  to  see  a  colony  of  Finns  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood;  we  rode  about  a  Norwegian  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  Oresund,  where  we  embark- 
ed in  a  leaky  boat,  in  very  bad  weather  for  a  voyage  of  a  similar 
length ;  we  reached  Brehhe  that  evening,  a  small  village  con- 
taining seven  families  of  about  thirty  persons ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
very  bleak  neighbourhood,  but  not  altogether  ill  adapted  for 
pasturage.  The  summers  are  here  very  short,  and  ihe  winters 
extremely  severe,  with  snow  often  lying  higher  than  a  man's 
head.  There  are  many  wolves  but  no  bears.  We  slept  on 
boards  covered  with  deer  skins.. 

"  Aug.  28ih. — Continued  our  expedition  over  some  of  the 
most  desolate  country  we  have  yet  seen,  of  rock  mixed  with 
rotten  bog ;  the  rock  covered  with  lichen,  and  the  bog  with 
multiberries ;  here  and  there  we  saw  woods  of  miserable  birch, 
and  frequent  pools  and  small  lakes.  A  snow-storm  overtook  us 
as  we  crossed  this  dreary  region,  and  we  suffered  much  from  the 
cold.  A  group  of  rein-deer  appeared  amid  the  rocks,  snuffing 
the  air  strongly,  and  thrusting  out  their  noses.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  a  Finn's  tent,  made  exactly  like  a  Terra,  del  Fuego 
wigwam,  of  boughs  of  trees  and  sods,  with  here  and  there  a  skin. 
The  family  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  gave  us  rein-deer 
cheese  and  milk;  it  consisted  of  about  eight  persons,  including 
two  servants.  One  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  father  of  the  family,  was  perfectly  blind ;  disorders  in  the 
eyes  appeared  general  among  them,  probably  owing  to  the 
smoke  in  which  they  live.  Their  herd  of  rein-deer  conasted  of 
about  five  hundred :  the  mistress  said  they  had  formerly  a  much 
greater  number,  but  the  Swedes,  during  the  late  difference,  rob- 
bed her  of  983  deer,  and  reduced  their  family  for  some  time  to 
absolute  famine.  The  dogs  are  not  larger  than  a  common  ter- 
rier, and  of  a  singular  appearance;  excepting  in  size,  they 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  Greenland  or  Kamtschatkan  dog. 
There  are  fifteen  of  these  Finnish  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roraas,  and  ten  near  Tolgen,  who  live  intents,  and  intermarry 
among  themselves.     They  have  lately  made  themselves  obnox- 
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ious  to  the  fanners  by  injuring  their  meadows,  and  are  threatened 
with  expulsion.  The  men  do  not  reach  much  higher  than  the 
elbow  of  a  common-sized  Englishman ;  in  their  dress  the  an- 
cient costume  is  rather  mingled  with  that  of  their  neighbours, 
though  their  shoes,  gaiters,  breeches,  and  long  coats  are  all  deer- 
skin, and  of  their  own  making.  They  are  all  able  to  read. 
Their  mode  of  milking  the  rein-deer  is  singular ;  they  first  catch 
it  by  throwii^  a  noose  round  the  horns,  then  give  it  a  blow  on 
the  loins,  on  which  the  animal  immediately  lifts  up  its  1^,  and 
the  Finns,  being  so  dwarfish  a  race,  milk  it  standii^.    ' 

^  A  considerable  resemblance  is  said  to  exist  between  the  Fin- 
nish and  Chinese  languages,  and  the  similarity  in  their  counte- 
nances is  very  striking.  A  Dutch  officer  told  Mr.  Knoph  that 
he  talked  Chinese  to  a  Finn  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
latter  discovered  that  he  was  not  speaking  Finnish,  though  he 
could  not  understand  what  was  said  to  him.  We  returned  to 
Roraas  in  the  afternoon,  round  the  head  of  the  lake  Oresund, 
over  a  very  desolate  country,  with  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 

*^  Aug.  29f  A. — ^Left  R5raas,  and  passed  over  an  uninteresting 
country  tiQ  we  arrived  at  Agre,  where  it  again  became  beauti- 
ful and  rather  more  fertile. 

**.i9«g.  iOih. — Our  journey  this  day  led  us  over  a  very  rich 
and  beautiful  country.  Onmdset,  where  we  slept,  is  kept  by  a 
man  who  was  formerly  clerk  to  Mr.  Anker.  Mr.  Anker  has  a 
house  near  it,  and  he  and  Mr.  Rosencrantz  possess  very  exten- 
dve  forests  in  the  neighbottrhood.  We  were  struck  by  the  re- 
markable  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  cottages  and  farm- 
houses. The  dress  of  the  peasantry  here  is  rather  different  from 
that  worn  in  other  parts  of  Norway,  particularly  in  the  caps, 
which  are  generally  made  of  red  or  blue  woollen.  We  observed 
everywhere  the  skulls  of  bears  and  wolves,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  this  ne^hbourhood,  and  the  former  very  dangerous. 
I  heard  of  an  animal  being  occasionally  found  here,  which  I  ima- 
gine, from  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  to  be  the 
lynx,  though  some  circumstances  might  seem  to  mark  it  for  the 
glutton.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  devastation  caused  by  tor- 
rents in  Oesterdai,  and  those  not  so  terrible  as  the  vestiges  of  a 
Gulbrandsdal  stream. 
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^*  Aug.  Sls^ — ^We  reached  Kongswinger  through  a  continua-» 
tion  of  the  same  sort  of  country  ;  it  was  late  when  we  arrived, 
and  the  family  were  all  gone  to  bed ;  but,  as  usual  in  Norway,  the 
house  door  was  open,  and  without  any  fastenings. 

*'  The  next  morning  we  walked  through  the  town  of  Kongs- 
winger, which  we  found  clean  and  neat ;  it  has  a  castle  with  a 
small  garrison,  consisting  partly  of  fusileers ;  a  light  company  of 
about  thirty-six  men  was  in  the  act  of  being  drilled  as  we  passed ; 
the  men  were  slovenly  and  irregular,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
exercised  in  the  duties  of  sentry,  patrole,  &c. ;  their  arms  were 
rifles,  with  large  cut«nd-thrust  swords ;  the  officer  who  com- 
manded them  had  the  best  way  of  giving  his  orders  I  ever 
saw. 

^*  We  left  Norway  this  evening,  and  slept  at  Strand,  a  tolera- 
ble house  on  the  Swedish  frontier.  Norway  Is  generally  esti- 
mated to  contain  nine  thousand  square  Qerman  miles.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  naturally  divided  by  the  difierent  ranges  of  moun- 
tsdns,  which  intersect  each  other  at  Dovre.  Fin  Fiald,  which 
divides  it  from  Sweden,  is  probably  the  highest  range ;  between 
this  range  and  the  central  chain  is  the  valley  of  Oesterdal,  a  very 
rich  and  beautiful  tract,  through  which  the  Glomm  runs  to 
Friderickshall.  The  central  valley,  watered  by  the  Mios  and 
Randa  lakes,  with  their  tributary  streams,  all  which  fall  into  the 
bay  of  Christiama,  is  that  of  Hedermarken.  The  south-west 
district  or  province  of  Christiansund  is  of  a  very  difierent  ap- 
pearance ;  though  mountainous,  it  is  fertile,  with  a  climate  so 
temperate  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  oak  timber.  These  three 
districts  compose  the  southern  and  most  valuable  part  of  Nor- 
way. The  province  of  Bergen  consists,  as  we  were  told,  of  wild 
mountainous  and  innumerable  fiords  and  lakes ;  neither  the  pro- 
vince nor  its  capital  seem  to  be  much  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  district.  Bergen  is  sud  to  be  chiefly  peopled  by 
foreigners,  who  have  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
the  fish  brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
province  of  Trondheim  is  chiefly  formed  of  beautiful  narrow  val- 
leys, fiords,  and  mountain  streams.  The  soil  of  the  country  is, 
as  may  be  expected,  not  generally  very  fertile,  though  in  favoura- 
ble situations  it  is  rich,  and  bears  a  high  rent  and  price.     Its- 
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chief  vegetable  production  is  timber.  Towards  the  north  it  di- 
minishes much  in  size,  and  on  the  high  mountains  fir  will  not 
thrive ;  the  birch  is  more  hardy,  and  grows  to  a  prodigious  size. 
The  fir  is  of  two  sorts,  white  and  red ;  the  latter  of  winch  is  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable.  The  longest  and  best  deals  are  all 
shipped  for  England,  and  the  shorter  ones  are  sent  to  Ireland 
and  France ;  the  duty  levied  being,  in  England,  on  the  numbery 
and  in  the  latter  countries  on  the  rize  of  the  planks.  The  white 
fir,  inferior  as  it  is  to  the  red  for  general  purposes,  is  sometimes 
preferred  to  it,  as  being  less  liable  to  shrink.  No  trade  is  carried 
on  in  timber  between  England  and  Trondheim. 

^^  In  valuable  minerals  Norway  is  by  no  means  rich,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  R5raas ;  the  silver  mine  at  Kongsberg 
is  abandoned  as  not  paying  its  own  expenses.  Its  animal  pro- 
ductions are  very  numerous ;  the  domestic  ones  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  of  Holstein,  and  not  very  different  firom  the  same 
class  in  Yorkshire.  Bears,  wolves,  and  the  animal  which  I  take 
to  be  the  lynx,  are  all  found,  though  the  latter  are  uncommon. 
Grame  is  of  course  very  plentiful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  much  thinned  towards  the  south ;  game  laws  are  un- 
known in  the  north ;  hares,  the  chase  of  winch  forms  the  prin- 
cipal sport,  are  less  abundant,  I  think,  than  in  England.  The 
uro  gallus  by  all  accounts  is  not  very  plentiful.  The  lemmings 
I  have  mentioned.  Of  the  eagle  we  heard  but  little  ;  the  large 
homed  owl  is  often  found,  but  not  a  very  common  bird ;  its 
plumage  is  remarkably  beautiful.  On  the  Fiallds,  a  bird  is 
found  about  the  size  of  a  pewit,  of  a  bright  lemon-colour.  In 
winter  it  is  a  very  common  occupation  of  the  peasants  to  kill  im- 
mense quantities  of  game  on  the  Dovre  and  other  mountains, 
and  send  them  down  to  Christiania  and  Trondheim,  at  which  sea- 
son it  is  excessively  cheap.  Snakes  of  a  large  size  are  not  un- 
frequent,  and  Thornton  found  one  as  we  were  climbing  Dovre, 
similar  to  the  blue  and  white  one  of  England. 

*^  The  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  in  their  natural  state  they 
are  able  to  defend  themseWes  resolutely  against  wolves ;  in  the 
summer  they  live  on  the  mountains,  and  are  brought  down  in 
autumn  for  sale  into  the  valleys,  where  they  may  often  be  bought 
cheap.    The  wolf-dog  of  Sweden  is  uncommon,  if  not  unknown ; 
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nor  are  the  Norway  dogs  at  all  distinguiBhed  from  those  of  Eiig« 
land.    The  rein-deer  are  universally  known. 

*^  Whales  are,  I  apprehend,  rarely  thrown  on  the  coast,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  extravagance  of  the  lies  told  of  one  which 
was  caught  while  we  were  at  Trondheim.  The  method  of  fish- 
ing, as  well  as  of  bird-oatching,  is  by  night,  with  lights,  nets,  and 
spears.  By  what  I  observed  at  Trondheim,  I  should  imagine 
that  it  was  on  cod,  not  herring,  that  the  principal  subsistence. of 
the  inhabitants  depended.  The  cod  is  distinguished  as  being 
either  dried  in  the  air,  or  salted  on  the  rocks ;  the  first  is  called 
stock-fish,  the  othcjr  klipfiska. 

'  '^  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Norwegian  domestic  animals 
have  been  much  improved  by  crossing  their  breeds  with  those  of 
England.  We  saw  a  very  fine  English  setter  for  sale  in  the 
market  place  at  Trondheim." 
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To  Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

StockJudnit  September  14. 

^  Wb  am?ed  here  this  noonuiig,  and  after  so  long  an  igno- 
rance of  all  relating  to  our  friends  or  our  country,  I  need  not 
mention  tbe  pleasure  with  which  we  cau^t  hold  of  our  packets 
of  letters. . . .  Excepting  Upsala  and  Dannemora,  our  journey 
has  taken  in  nothing  ?ery  remarkable,  and  concerning  Norway, 
the  memarabiUa  are  too  numerous  for  a  letter,  and  must  be  re* 
served  for  our  future  conversations.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  an  uninteresting  shell,  with  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  kernels  in  the  world.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fride- 
ikkriiall  is  certainly  striking,  but  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
romantic  descripUons  and  drawings  which  I  have  seen  of  it ;  and 
the  people,  who  affect  to  despise  the  Swedes,  fall  far  short  of 
them,  both  in  civilization  and  honesty.  The  western  coast,  Ber- 
gen, Chiisdansund,  &c.,  we  did  not  see  ;  by  all  accounts,  the 
manners  are  almost  as  wild,  and  the  country  quite  as  savage,  as 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.    Yet 
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hence  the  wealth  of  Norway  is  chiefly  deriyed ;  and  the  innu* 
merable  Jwrds^  and  stmdSf  which  intersect  the  country,  while 
they  separate  the  people  from  all  commerce  with  the  interior, 
supply  almost  the  entire  Mediterranean  with  fish  and  are  the 
roe^ns  of  accumulating  very  considerable  wealth  to  individuals 
and  the  government.  I  saw  some  of  these  vessels  loaded,  and 
it  was  a  very  singular  sight ;  they  were  filled  up  not  only  to  the 
hatchways,  but  even  half  up  the  mast ;  and  the  captain  had  lite- 
rally formed  a  burrow  for  his  bed,  with  fish  packed  all  round 
him.  This  was  at  Trondheim ;  at  Christiansund  every  thing 
stinks  of  cod  and  herring,  the  refuse  of  which  is  the  usual  and 
almost  the  only  fodder  for  their  cattle.  A  cpw  will  make  a  lux- 
urious meal  of  stinking  salmon ;  and  you  may  conceive  how  de- 
lightful, in  this  country,  is  the  balmy  breath  of  a  heifer.  The 
cattle  are  soon  fattened  on  this  food,  but  acquire  an  unmanage- 
able ferocity,  and  their  nature  is  totally  chaoged. 

^^  The  formidable  mountains  towards  Sweden  present  a  terri- 
ble scene  of  cold  and  barrenness.  At  Roraas,  where  are  their 
principal  copper  mines,  no  com  or  garden-stuff  will  grow,  and 
in  winter  quicksilver  is  frozen.  We  staid  here  a  day  or  two, 
and  went  a  day's  journey  mto  the  mountains  in  quest  of  a  small 
tribe  of  Laplanders,  or  Finns,  as  the  Danes  call  them,  who  have 
been,  time  immemorial,  wanderers  in  this  neighbourhood.  In 
the  valleys  we  had  been  tormented  by  heat,  but  in  this  inhospi- 
table tract  it  snowed  fast,  and  probably  does  so  occasionally 
through  the  whole  summer.  The  fir-trees  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  all  the  wood  that  remained  was  some  stunted  birch  in  the 
sheltered  situations ;  at  last  these,  too,  disappeared,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  rotten  bog,  and  rocks  covered  with  lichen,  a  white 
mealy  moss,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  leprosy  than 
a  pasture.  In  short,  I  could  easily  conceive  how  a  Swedish 
army,  in  the  time  of  Charies  Xllth.  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  cold  in  an  attempt  to  cross  these  terrible  fidleSf  (fells,) 
and  was  not  a  little  glad  to  warm  myself  in  the  miserable  wig- 
wam of  the  people  of  whom  we  were  in  quest  Theur  huts  are 
exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Tchutski,  given  in  Cook's  last 
voyage,  but  are  neither  so  large  or  so  high ;  and  they  stiU  pre- 
serve their  race,  language,  and  dress  unmii^led  with  those  of 
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their  neighbours,  from  whom  they  also  differ  very  remarkably  in 
person,  being  much  shorter,  with  round  faces,  and  wide  mouths. 
Their  dress  is  generally  made  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turn- 
ed inward.  We  drank  rein-deers'  milk,  and  stored  ourselves 
with  sufficient  venison  for  our  journey  into  Sweden.  For  a 
botde  of  brandy  and  a  rix  dollar  they  were  so  grateful  that  they 
would  willingly  have  loaded  ub  with  a  whole  i)uck.  Before  this 
expedition  we  had  JBtended  to  fieU  the  canii^e,  and  to  go  on 
horseback  over  the  mountains  to  Faklun ;  but  we  were  now 
satisfied  that  we  should  gain  no  time  by  such  as  species  of  near^ 

**  Yet  in  spite  of  this  inhospitable  frontier,  the  interior  of  Nor- 
way is  a  meat  deGghtful  and  interesting  country.  Hedermar- 
ken,  Gulbrandsdale,  Trondheim  and  Oesterdal,  would  hardly 
give  up  the  palm  of  beauty  and  fertility  to  the«  finest  valleys  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  appearance  of  comfort,  and 
even  wealth,  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  is,  as  a  general  cha- 
racteristic, far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  was  surprised,  at  first,  at  the  great  apparent  liberty  of  all 
classes ;  but  soon  found  reason  to  attribute  the  mildness  of  their 
government  to  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  nation,  and  the  cir- . 
cumstance  that  every  peasant  in  Norway  is  armed  and  disci- 
plined. 

"  There  are,  however,  many  injurious  laws,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  distinction  apparent  between  the  peasants  and 
bui^hers.  They  are  completely  distinct  castes;  the  peasant 
may  grow  rich,  but  his  son,  by  the  obligation  of  mUitary  service, 
is  precluded  from  all  elevation  of  rank,  and  remains  as  plain  and 
ignorant  as  his  fathar.  There  are,  however,  no  doubt,  many 
advantages  which  result  fit>m  this  state  of  society ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  &0Bi8  of  winter,  the  torrents  of  spring,  and  the 
lemmings  of  autumn,  few  people  would  be  so  happy  as  a  Nor- 
wegian peasant.  These  two  last  plagues  are  peculiar  to  the 
country ;  we  passed  by  whole  farms  which  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, from  the  melted  snow,  had  desolated  ;  they  were  covered 
with  large  stones,  as  thick  as  the  shingly  part  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen.  Of  the  lemming,  you 
will  find  an  accurate,  though  rather  exaggerated  account  in  ^Be- 
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wick's  Quadrupeds ;'  they  descend  at  uncertain  periods  from 
the  mountcdns,  where  we  saw  great  numbers,  as  laif[e  as  little 
rats,  of  a  dun  colour,  with  three  black  stripes  on  their  back. 
They  are  a  plague  little  inferior  to  a  swann  of  locusts.  With 
these  drawbacks,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  notwithstandmg  their 
rich  soil  and  delightful  summers,  the  com  of  Norway  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  imported  from  England.  Thdr  cultivation  is, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  and  the  late  mtroduction  of  pota- 
toes by  General  Von  Kraagh,  has  already  caused  a  prodigious 
alteration  in  their  comforts*  The  principal  apprehension  at  pre- 
sent arises  from  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  their  forests,  to  the 
existence  of  which  they  attribute,  with  apparent  reason,  the  su- 
perior mildness  of  their  climate  to  countries  under  the  same  la- 
titude. Their  timber-trees  are  entirely  fir,  and,  I  think,  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  Sweden.  The  larch  has  been  introduced, 
and  thrives  well.  Bears  and  wolves  are  still  common ;  the  first 
only  are  objects  of  apprehension  to  a  man  ;  they  are  brown, 
and  as  b^  as  a  moderate  calf.  In  Oesterdal  few  bams  are  with- 
out some  of  their  skulls  nailed  up  as  trophies. 

"  Tell 1  have  not  been  able  to  get  her  any  yeOow  hair ; 

in  truth,  there  is  very  little  to  be  had:  the  hair  is  almost 
universally  flaxen  or  light  brown,  and  the  complexions,  figure, 
and  very  accent  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  English. 
Their  songs,  of  which  I  contrived  to  collect  a  few,  are  in 
the  same  measure,  and  frequently  almost  in  the  same  language 
as  the  old  English  ;  and  many  apparent  differences  only  arise 
from  the  vile  system  of  spelling,  which  the  Danish  government 
has  introduced  to  make  it  different  from  Swedish.  The  genius 
of  the  language,  however,  certainly  differs  from  ours,  and  we 
must,  I  think,  have  got  our  grammar  fix>m  some  quarter  distinct 
firom  Scandinavia.  An  Englishman,  nevertheless,  particularly 
if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Yorkshire,  will  hardly  mistake  their 
meaning  when  he  hears  of  a  *  bra  bairn,'  an  *  ox  stek,'  a  *  kalf 
stek,'  when  he  is  told,  *  ritta  dere,'  or  ^  ga  til  kirohen ;'  a  ^  skort 
simmer,'  a  *  cald  winter,'  '  snee,'  '  swerd,'  and  ten  thousand 
other  words  are  equally  similar. 

^*  I  enclose  the  literal  translation  of  a  fragment  of  a  popular 
song  which  I  happened  to  see : 
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King  Chrifltian  stood  beside  the  mast 

In  smoky  night ; 
His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fast, 
And  brains  and  helms  asunder  brast ; 
Then  sunk  each  hostOe  hull  and  mast 

In  smoky  night; 
Fly,  fly !  they  shrieked — what  mortal  man 
Can  strive  with  Denmark's  Christian  ' 

In  fights 

Niels  Juel  raised  a  warrior  cry, 

"  Now,  now's  the  day  I" 
He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high^ 
And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy 
With  blow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry, 

"  Now,  now's  the  day !" 
And  still  they  shrieked — "  fly,  Sweden,  fly  f 
When  Juel  comes,  what  strength  shall  try 

The  fray?" 


*^  Though  the  Norwegians  rather  pride  themselves  an  their 
affinity  to  England,  I  do  not  think  oar  nation  is  popular.  Mn 
Pitt  is  most  cordially  hated  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  We 
ourselves,  however,  experienced  the  greatest  hosfntality  from 
^very  quarter;  to  Mr.  Rosencrantz  of  Hafstun^ near Friderick- 
shall,  General  Yon  Kraagh,  and  the  society  of  Trondheim  in 
general,  we  have  very  particular  obligations^ 

**  The  road  through  Sweden,  from  Koningsl^Tg  to  Upsala, 
lay  through  a  flat,  well  cultivated  country,  which  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  country  of  the 
same  sort,  except  the  rocldness  of  the  soil.  Our  route  from 
Gottenburgh  to  Norway  had  given  us  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country.  Sweden  may  be  compared, 
in  genera],  to  a  marble  table  covered  with  baize ;  it  is  level  in- 
deed and  gpreen,  but  the  veil  is  thin,  and  every  here  and  there 
the  stone  peeps  through  the  cracks  of  its  covering.  Farming 
is  well  understood,  and  the  soil,  though  very  Ught,  in  not  unpro- 
ductive.   In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  detected  the 
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perfect  falsehood  of  Wraxall'a  statements,  and,  I  think,  the  ge« 
neral  fidelity  of  Coxe.  Carlstad,  and  most  of  the  other  towns 
on  our  route,  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  Westeraes 
is  a  small  Cathedral,  with  many  tombs  of  kings  and  great  men. 
At  Upsala  we  passed  two  days,  and  saw  every  thing  of  note  in 
this  northern  Athens.  There  is  a  very  respectable  library,  and  a 
noble  building  as  a  green-house  and  museum,  built  by  Gustavus 
the  Third,  of  which  the  principal  portico  b  Doric,  very  remark- 
able for  its  proportion  and  beauty. 

^^  The  botanical  garden  is  like  that  of  Trinity,  only  much  larger ; 
of  the  plants  you  know  I  am  perfectly  incompetent  to  judge. 
The  Cathedral  is  well-proportioned,  and  has  been  of  the  best 
style  of  Gothic  in  general ;  plain,  and  not  very  unlike  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  inhabitants  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  have 
taken  care  to  remove  all  the  carved-work  or  tracery  from  the 
windows,  to  daub  the  inside  with  plaister,  and  to  case  the  out- 
side with  the  very  reddest  brick  they  could  find.  This,  with 
large  white  Doric  cornices,  and  two  bright  blue  things,  like 
pepper-boxes,  on  the  two  towers,  has  so  beautified  it,  that,  if 
the  bishop  who  founded  it,  and  the  mason  who  built  it,  were  to 
return  agsdn,  they  would  not  know  their  own  child  in  its  present 
dashing  uniform.  There  are  separate  houses  for  the  difierent 
professors  and  lecturers,  who  are  numerous,  but  with  small  sa- 
laries ;  those  who  are  in  orders  have  also  prebends.  We  were 
there  in  vacation  time  and  saw  nothing  going  on,  but  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  the  details,  as  we  had  a  letter  to  the 
lecturer  in  botany.  Dr.  Afzelius,  who  was  very  attentive  and 
communicativct  The  number  of  students  is  about  one  thousand ; 
they  wear  their  academical  habits,  which  are  black  with  scarlet 
facings,  only  on  taking  their  degrees,  holdmg  acts,  or  the  like. 
Anciently,  the  dififerent  nations  as  they  are  called,  which  com- 
pose the  Swedish  monarchy,  the  Ostrogoths,  Westrogoths, 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  Vandals,  as  they  call  the  German  provinces, 
had  all  different  uniforms,  which  were  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  animosities  to  which  they  gave  rise.  They  are  still  called 
colleges — have  each  of  them  separate  heads  and  endowments, 
but  have  no  separate  buildings,  and  lodge  and  eat  promiscuously 
in  the  town ;  there  are  also  riding,  fencmg,  and  dancing  schools. 
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and  French  and  German  are  taught  They  have  no  fixed  time 
for  taking  their  bachelor's  degree,  and  consequently  have  no 
privileges ;  their  master's  degree  they  take  at  the  end  of  seven 
years. 

''Dr.  A£zelius  has  been  much  in  England,  and  in  Oxford,  of 
which  place  he  complained  as  being  less  civilized  than  Cam- 
bridge. I  wanted  him  to  state  his  grounds  of  dislike,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  keepmg  him  to  the  point. 

''  From  Upsak  we  went  to  Osterby,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tame, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dannemora  mine,  a  ci-devatit  no<v 
bleman,  who  resigned  his  title  during  the  disputes  of  the  last 
Diet  We  found  a  very  hospitable  reception,  and  met  with  a 
laifpe  and  pleasant  party.  The  mines  we  saw,  of  course,  and  I 
can  hardly  express  the  sensations  of  astonishment  they  caused* 
AH  other  mines  I  have  seen  are  dark  and  dirty  cellars  in 
comparison ;  here  it  is  Vathek's  chasm  and  portal  of  ebony 
realised.  Tou  find,  not  a  dark  and  narrow  shaft  like  a  wel^ 
but  a  mouth  of  an  irregular  form^  morei  I  think,  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  Icmg,  and,  in  one  place,  at  least  eighty  wide.  On 
difl^rent  parts  of  this  enormous  gulph  are  the  cranes  and  buckets 
by  which  you  are  let  down  to  the  bottom,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet ;  the  side  is,  for  about  two  hundred  feet,  a  smooth 
iron  rock ;  at  length  there  are  other  masses  which  arise  like 
idands,  and  you  see  opening  on  every  side  the  {H'odigious  ca- 
yertis  whence  the  ore  is  taken ;  one  of  them  into  which  we  de- 
scended  is  a  vault  higher  for  some  little  way  than  the  nave  of 
York  minster.  Notwithstanding  the  width  of  the  chasm  above, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fail  too  obliquely  to  reach  the  bottom,  which 
is  the  region  of  eternal  ice  and  twilight  We  did  not  descend 
quite  to  the  lowest  part,  as  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  lake  had 
lately  broken  in ;  to  remove  them  they  have  established  a  small 
engine,  the  erection  of  which  is  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
Torkshireman  of  the  name  of  Owen.  We  afterwards  learnt  that 
there  was  a  small  boat  below,  and  regretted  much  that  we  had 
not  sailed  on  this  *  Stygian  ferry.'  But  what  grieved  us  most 
was,  tibiat  we  had  no  opportunity  of  descending  by  moon-light, 
winch,  though  I  never  heard  of  its  being  done,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably noble ;  the  t)rightnes8  of  the  projecting  rocks,  and  the 
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sea  of  darkness  below,  must  be  still  more  thrilfii^  than  the  de* 
seent  by  day.  By  WraxalTs  aceonnt,  as  well  as  those  of  some 
other  tourists,  who  have  great  pleasure  in  describing  their  own 
cowardice,  the  descent  is  dressed  out  with  very  exaggerated  ter- 
rors ;  in  fact  the  ropes  and  chains  are  perfectly  secure.  Acci- 
dents scarcely  happen  once  in  a  hundred  years.  To  see  others 
descend,  and  to  mark  the  gradual  diminution  of  tne  bucket  with 
its  cargo,  and  the  rope,  which  is  at  top  a  cable,  seeming  like  a 
packthread  at  bottom,  is  a  much  seyerer  trial  of  the  strength  of 
one's  head,  and  what  mine,  indeed,  could  not  ha?e  endured 
long. 

**  The  road  to  Stockholm,  which  we  have  lately  traversed,  is 
through  the  same  rocky,  green,  cultivated  country  as  the  rest  of 
Sweden,  excepting  that  towards  the  capital,  the  appearance  be- 
comes more  woody,  uneven,  and  even  romantic.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  so  than  the  situation  of  this  extraordinary 
town,  winch  is  a  collection  of  rocks  scattered  irregularly  in  a 
wide  arm  of  the  sea,  (or  lake,  call  it  which  you  wiH,)  connected 
by  bridges,  covered  with  buildings  and  gardens,  the  domes  of 
Churches  intermingled  with  oaks,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
an  enormous  palace,  as  big,  I  think,  as  five  Somerset  Houses. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  of  brick,  but  universally  stuccoed  or  white- 
washed. The  houses  are  all  large  and  many-storied,  with  a 
common  staircase,  and  a  fiimily  on  each  floor ;  the  inns  are  as 
dirty  and  as  dear,  and  the  landlords  as  impudent  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  the  streets  winding  and  narrow,  and  not  quite  free 
from  the  effects  of  a  crowded  population  and  patuUt  pehes.  The 
quays,  however,  are  some  of  them  very  noble,  and  the  public 
buildings,  though  mostly  small,  in  good  taste.  We  are  unlucky 
in  finding  the  town  almost  empty ;  the  court  is  in  Scania.  Pierre- 
point  is  there  too,  and  Bathurst  not  yet  arrived ;  these  circum- 
stances will  probably  shorten  our  stay,  especially  as  we  do  not 
hear  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  society  and  amusements, 
which  are  still  more  abridged  by  the  recent  death  of  the  king's 
second  child,  the  young  grand  duke  of  Finland. 

^^ .  .  «  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of 
Stockholm,  having  been  introduced  to  what  is  called  La  SocietSf 
which  is  an  establishment  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  connsting  of 
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an  eafing-hottse,  gaming-house,  coffee-house,  ball-room,  &c., 
supported  and  frequented  by  the  foreign  ministers  and  most  of 
the  nobility.  An  introduction  by  a  member  is  necessary,  and 
your  name  is  inserted  in  a  book ;  after  which  you  have  free  ad- 
mission, and  find  a  very  good  and  reasonable  ordinary,  with  the 
best  society  in  Stockholm.  No  man  need  game  unless  he  wishes 
it.  The  foreign  ministers,  to  most  of  whom  we  liave  been  in- 
troduced, are  some  of  them  very  sensible  men ;  I  ought  rather 
to  call  them  charg69  des  affmresy  for,  except  the  Austrian,  there 
are  no  regular  ambassadors  now  in  the  town.  The  places  of 
public  amusement  are  aU  shut  up,  and  our  prindpal  employ- 
ment is  in  sunreying  the  different  buildings.  We  haye  seen 
Dronning  Holm,  the  Versailles  of  Sweden,  and,  I  should  think, 
not  unlike  that  palace  in  miniature ;  as  well  as  Haga,  the  fa- 
Tourite  retirement  of  the  late  and  present  king,  in  a  most  de* 
lightful  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  the  gardens  are 
prettily  laid  out,  and  the  house  might  senre  as  a  model  for 
a  parsonage. 

*^  We  are  just  returned  from  the  arsenal,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  long  room  filled  with,  on  one  side,  yile  wax-work  figures  of 
their  kings,  like  our  tower,  with  their  armour  and  trophies  piled 
around  them ;  and,  on  the  other  side  are  hung  the  effeminate 
nlken  trappings  and  lacquered  tin  breast-plates  of  the  present 
race  of  Swedidi  nobility.  These  last  have  been  used  at  the  ri- 
diculous mock  tournaments  celebrated  by  the  late  king.  There 
are  prodigious  piles  of  standards  and  other  spoils,  the  firuits  of 
the  ancient  victories  of  the  Swedes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Poles, 
Saxons,  Austrians  and  Rusmans.  Our  attention  was,of  course, 
attracted  by  the  buff  coat  and  breast-plate  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  famous  uniform  of  Charles  the  Xllth.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  great  hero  had  been  so  small  and  slight 
made  a  man ;  his  gloves  and  boots  prove  it  strongly  ;  and  neither 
Thornton  nor  myself  could,  with  all  possible  straining,  have 
made  the  coat  button  over  the  breast ;  with  me  it  absolutely 
would  scarcely  come  on  at  all ;  and  the  sleeves  were  also  much 
too  short  The  sword,  however,  which  is  a  rapier  almost  five 
feet  long,  has  something  heroic  about  it ;  and  there  was  a  stan- 
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dard  just  by^  which  Charles  had  taken  with  his  own  hands  fix)m 
a  Saxon  officer. 

^^The  most  interesting  things  we  have  yet  seen  are  the  statues, 
which  are  the  work  of  Sei^I,  a  native  artist  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  by  Gustavus  the  Third.  They  are  far  superior  to  any 
which  I  have  seen  by  our  Flaxman,  and  this  is  certainly  very 
highpraiBe. 

"  Direct  your  letters  to  Petersbui^h,  where  we  hope  to  be  in 
another  fortnight.  It  will  be  impossible  to  return  this  winter ; 
but  you  may  assure  my  mother  that  I  have  no  thoughts  of  Con* 
stantinople,  and  even  Moscow  will  depend  on  circumstances.  In 
all  probability,  however,  we  shall  go  in  sledges  from  Petersburgh 
thither,  and  so  on  to  Berlin,  where  we  expect  to  arrive  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  winter.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  good  time  for  the 
next  spring  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  volunteers. 

^*  Pray  make  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Bootle  for  his  very  valua^ 
ble  journal,  which  we  have  found  an  excellent  guide  every 
where.  In  Norway  several  persons  inquired  after  him.  Atone 
place  (Krogen)  the  peasants  asked  if  we  knew  him,  and  said  he 
was  ^  en  ganska  bra  mand.'  ^ 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

AbOj  October  1, 1806. 

"  My  dear  friends  at  Hodnet  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  safe 
arrival  again  on  the  terra  firma  of  Finland.  We  left  Stockholm 
on  Friday  last,  in  a  fishing  boat,  which  we  were  advised  to  hire 
for  the  whole  way  in  preference  to  the  numerous  ferries  which 
occur  in  the  post  roads  over  the  isles  of  Aland,  all  of  which  are 
attended  with  delay,  and  some  with  danger.  The  boats  between 
Stockholm  and  Abo  cut  straight  across  the  Otdf  of  Bothnia,  and 
generally  perform  the  voyage  in  two  days ;  they  are  good 
sailers,  and  very  convenient,  having  a  cabin  in  the  middle,  Bke 
an  English  pleasure  boat,  where  there  is  room  for  two  decent 
beds ;  our  boat  had  even  four.  We  had,  at  first,  very  little 
wind ;  and  afterwards  a  violent  gale  full  in  our  teeth,  so  that  we 
are  only  just  arrived.  Our  voyage,  however,  though  not  a  quick 
one,  was  by  no  means  unpleasant,  the  weather  being  fine.  Our 
course  lay  through  an  innumerable  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands. 
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some  barren,  btit  many  wooded  to  the  very  water's  edge  ;  the 
endless  variety  of  iheir  forms,  and  the  winding  channels  which 
intersected  ihem^  were  sometimes  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
seemed  like  the  flowery  isles  of  a  dream,  or  an  allegory.  Indeed, 
like  those,  they  were  not  without  their  dangers ;  and  in  the  most 
tempting  inlets  we  were  sometimes  shown  the  rippling  of  whirl* 
pools  and  breakers.  To  us  these  were  no  subjects  of  alarm  ; 
our  boatmen  had  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  this  track, 
and  always  at  night  took  care  to  secure  their  little  vessel  in  some 
creek,  where  they  could  cast  anchor  till  morning.  One  of  these 
places,  a  small  barren  island  covered  with  brushwood,  where  we 
halted  for  the  second  night,  was  really  picturesque  firom  the 
groupe  of  vessels  which  took  shelter  at  the  same  time  with  our- 
selves, the  grotesque  figures  of  the  men  and  women  on  board, 
and  the  numerous  fires  they  had  made  along  the  shore.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  women  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  crew ;  but 
here  nothing  is  more  common.  In  Stockholm,  indeed,  the  boats 
are  all  managed  by  women ;  and  a  man  would  no  more  dream 
of  rowing  than  he  would  of  knitting  stockings,  or  suckling  a 
child.  We  were  very  well  furnished  with  provisions  by  Mons. 
Martin,  the  Frenchman  who  keeps  the  club  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter.  Two  of  our  kind  friends  in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Gylden- 
palm^  the  Danish  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Wannerquist, 
a  rich  merchant,  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  to  Englishmen, 
had  stored  us,  the  one  with  some  bottles  of  particular  madeira, 
the  other  with  port  and  London  porter :  the  madeira  is  as  yet 
untouched,  being  kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  wretched  country  be- 
tween this  place  and  Petersburgh.  We  had  a  companion  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  Finnish  student,  who  was  desirous  of  returning 
to  Abo,  but  could  not  pay  his  passage ;  on  which  Thornton  very 
good-naturedly  proposed  taking  him  on  board  our  boat.  We 
picked  up  some  information  from  him  respecting  Finland,  but  not 
so  much  as  I  had  expected ;  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
Latin,  which  he  spoke  readily  enough,  but  after  a  most  barba- 
rous fashion.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
were  able  to  land  for  a  short  time,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  peasants  of  Aland.  Cas- 
tlehohn  we  were  prevented  from  going  to. 
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"  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  details  of  our  voyage,  that 
I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  say  any  thing  about  the  society  of 
Stockholm,  which,  indeed,  though  we  met  with  much  kindness^ 
we  saw  at  a  very  inauspicious  time*  By  a  chain  of  ridiculous 
and  rather  mortifymg  impediments  and  mistakes,  we  were  pre- 
vented from  meeting  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  Lady  Corbet  had 
given  us  letters  of  introduction*  I  was,  however,  charged 
(through  the  medium  of  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies) 
with  a  long  message  of  esteem  and  affection  to  Lady  Corbet ; 
and  the  whole  business  was  carried  off  with  so  much  diplomatic 
gravity  that  I  keep  the  notes  as  a  pattern  of  state  negociation. 
The  lady  indeed,  the  Countess  Ross6,  very  kindly  came  to  town 
on  purpose  to  meet  us,  but  by  the  stupidity  of  our  laquaiB'de^ 
place  our  cards  were  left  at  a  wrong  door.  However  I  con- 
trived to  clear  myself  from  all  imputation  of  incivility ;  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  I  concluded  the  negocia- 
tion,  by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  assuring  each  other  of  our 
highest  consideration.  The  Countess  Selfocuspan  was  in  Sca- 
nia. We  saw,  nevertheless,  some  little  of  the  female  society  of 
Stockholm,  and  were  pleased  with  it  Sir  Sydney  Smith  very 
obligingly  enclosed  me  a  letter  to  Baron  Armfeldt,  who  is  now 
in  Stralsund,  and  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  spring.  Our  princi- 
pal acquaintance  in  Stockholm,  besides  Mr.  Gyldenpalm,  and 
Mr.  Wannerquist,  was  Mr.  Edelcrantz,  who  is  private  Secretary 
to  the  Kmg,  and  at  once  a  poet^  a  mechanist,  an  architect,  and 
a  connoisseur  in  music  and  painting ;  he  is  superintendant  of 
the  public  works  of  the  kingdom,  a  knight  of  half-4i-dozen  or- 
ders, a  member  of  at  least  as  many  learned  societies,  and  is  a 
very  pleasing  well-informed  man,  with  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  much  general  knowledge.  These  friends,  with  a  few 
others,  made  our  time  pass  with  both  pleasure  and  instruction  ; 
and  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  regret  our  stay  in  Stockholm. 

Of  Abo  I  have  yet  seen  little,  and  that  little  coincides  with 
Wraxall's  opinion,  who  calls  it  ^^  the  wretched  capital  of  a  bar- 
barous province."  I  shall,  however,  be  rather  slow  in  speaking 
unfavourably  of  the  most  northern  university  in  the  world,  an 
archiepiscopal  and  archiducal  city,  the  queen  of  Finland,  Both- 
nia, and  Lapland ;  and  shall  rather  content  myself  with  the  ac- 
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count  g^ven  by  our  passenger,  tbe  student  that  it  has  an  arch<- 
hishop,  fifteen  professors  with  moderate  salaries,  three  hundred 
students,  a  ruined  castle,  a  whitewashed  cathedral,  and  is  nrb$ 
'  onHqtdssima  pukherrkno  gaudens  situ, 

**  If  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Bage  should  call  at  Hodnet, 
my  brother  will,  perhaps,  have  the  goodness  to  show  him  some 
little  attention^  He  is  a  very  respectable  and  ingenious  man, 
ennobled  by  the  present  King  for  having  carried  to  perfection 
the  prodigious  canal  at  Trolhatta.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  si- 
milar work  in  Norway,  and  intends  visiting  the»  Welch  aqueduct, 
and  the  other  English  canals,  being  very  desirous  to  improve 
himself.  Assistance  to  his  researches  will  be  a  Idndness  to  his 
'whole  nation,  and  to  science  in  general.** 

To  Mr$.  Htbet. 

SL  PeUnbwrgh^  OeUber  9, 1605. 

*M  am  unwilling  to  lose  a  moment  in  informing  you  of  our 
safe  arrival  at  thb  jdace,  which  we  reached  last  night,  after  a 
a  cold  and  tedious  journey  from  Abo.  *  «  # 

*****!  call  our  journey 
tedious  because  uninteresting ;  but,  in  point  of  speed,  we  have 
been  v&rj  tolerably  alert,  and  even  travelled  two  whole  nights ; 
which  is  indeed  the  constant  practice  of  travellers  through  Fin- 
kind.  Those  who  go  this  route  in  close  carriages  scarcely  ever 
stop  at  all;  but  as  Thornton's  was  only  the  poney-phaeton  which 
he  bought  at  Qottenburgh,  the  nights  hre  already  become  too 
cold  to  allow  of  our  making  this  a  constant  practice.  This  poor  lit- 
tie  carriage  has  just  seen  us  safe  through  the  journey,  and  seems 
now  very  near  the  end  of  all  its  toils  and  labours,  being  most 
completely  worn  out,  the  springs  broken  and  supplied  with  ropes, 
the  h&mess  patched  with  the  same  materials,  and  the  coach-box 
having  lost  its  foot-board.  Our  friends  here  seem  quite  sur- 
prised at  so  diminutive  a  vehicle  having  got  through  a  tour  of 
two  thousand  miles ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  heavier 
carriage  could  nBver  have  served  our  purpose  so  weU.  At 
Trondheim,  indeed,  the  surprise  lay  the  other  way ;  every  body 
saying  it  "was  the  largest  and  most '  superb  coach'  that  had  ever 
passed  the  Dovre  Fells.     Our  passage  through  Finland  was. 
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however,  by  no  meane  without  amoBement,  and  the  many  Uttle 
^fficulties  we  bad  to  get  over  rather  served  to  give  variety  to  a 
tract  Where  ther^  is  nothing  very  interesting  to  a  touriat  We 
saw  all  that  was  worth  looking  at  in  Abo ;  it  has  a  large  old  brick 
Church)  with  some  ancient  monuments ;  one  to  the  memory  of  ^ 
Catharine,  the  country  girl,  whom  the  unfortunate  Eric  the 
XlVth  manied ;  it  is  enclosed  within  a  chapel,  or  shrine,  be- 
kyngiDg  to  the  famUy  of  Tott,  which  likewise  contains  a  marble 
moBument  to  the  memory  of  Achatius  Tott,  a  grandson  of  Cath-  } 

anne  attd  Erie.  Th6te  was  also'  atiother  monument  w<Hthy  of 
remaric,  with  a  Icmg  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  Bir  Jdm 
Cockbume,  a  Bcotch  general  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  AdoL- 
phus.  A  public  library,  containing  about  10,000  volumes,  ia  at 
one  end  of  the  Church ;  it  belongs  to  the. university,  which  is 
unfinished,  and  principally  remarkable  for  some  beautiful  pillars 
of  porphyry  which  are  to  compose  the  portico.  They  have 
ako  a  small  botanic  garden. 

*' Helsingfore  and  Wyboig  are  wretched  places.  Swedish 
Finland  is  fertile  and  populous,  but  the  whole  country,  from  the 
frontier  hither,  is  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined.  We 
bad  expected  some  diflSculty  with  regard  to  the  language,  parti- 
coiariy  as  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure  an  interpreter  to  go 
with  us.  Swedish  is,  however,  understood  at  all  die  inns  as  far 
as  Fridericksfaamm,  and  our  servant  was  able  to  speak  Russian 
fluently ;  so  that  we  were  glad  to  have  escaped  ttie  trouble  of 
carrying  a  hq^ais-de-piaee  from  Stockholm  to  Petersbuigfa. 
The  FinAisb  language  is  a  dialect  t>f  the  Lq>landish.  As  fer  aa 
the  boundary,  and  even  for  some  short  distance  on  this  side  the 
river  Kymeu,  the  appearance  of  the  people  continued  Swedish, 
and  nothmg  showed  us  that  we  were  in  Russia,  except  the  che- 
quered posts  to.  mark  the  fferstSt  and  the  dingy  green  unifonn 
and  dark  complexion  of  the  soldiers  at  the  barrier,  which  were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  blue  coats  and  tall  ruddy  sentineb 
on  the  Swedish  side.  At  Priderioksbamm  the  difference  in  dress 
began  to  appear ;  a  loose  gown,  girt  with  a  brc^ad  wooUen  or 
cotton  sash,  a  plush  bonnet  trimmed  wkh  fur,  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  a  species  of  linen  turban,  supplied  the  place  of  coats 
and  liata,  which  were  only  worn  by  the  soldiers  and  postmastei*s. 
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Tkis  oriental  dresS)  vi&  the  bare  necks  and  long  beards  wfaidi 
accompanied  it,  is  very  singalar  and  interesting  to  an  Englishman, 
who  can  scarcely  fiuicy  himself  m  a  European  state..  The 
higher  ranks,  indeed,  dress  as  we  do,  but  tbeir  numbers  are, 
comparatiyely,  v^rysnialL  In  one  point  both  the  Finlanders 
and  Rlissians  are  unfortunalpJy  agreed ;  I  mean  the  jMoyerbiai 
knavefy  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Sweden  every  thing  was  at^ 
cure  from  theft ;  and  our  carriage,  mth  its  harness,  cosluons, 
Slc.  stood  every  night  untottched  in  the  open  street  But  we 
Boon  found  haw  very  inferior  tb^  Sclavonian  race  is  to  tiie  Gotfiic 
in  honesty,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch.  I  oaa- 
not  account  for  this  apparently  generic  difference.  If  tbb  Bus*- 
aians  only  had  been  thieves,  I  should  have  called  it  the  effef^ts  of 
the  slavery  of  the  peasants ;  but  Swedish  Finland  is  just  as  bad, 
and  die  peasants  are  as  free  as  in  England. 

**  The  approach  to  Pet^reborgh  over  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Neva,  a  river  as  wide,  and  wider,  tfaan^  the  Thames,  is  ex- 
eeedmgly  noble ;  all  the  public  buildings  wee  assembled  on  its 
banks,  and  yon  might  think  yourself  in  a  city  of  palaces.  I 
have  as  yet  seei^  nothing  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  which  we 
drove  through  yesterday  strongly  reminded  me  of  London ;  and 
the  Englidi  furniture  of  Mr.  Bayley's  house  serves  to  complete 
the  deception.  Mr.  Bayley  had  very  kindly  prepared  a  set  of 
rooms  for  us  in  his  house,  in  which  we  had  the  enjoyment  of 
EngSA  beds  last  night.  The  frost  is  just  beginning,  so  that  we 
have  got  to  these  comfortable  quarters  in  time. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mother, 

*'  Your  affectionate  Son." 

During  the  reft  of  die  journey  Mr.  R^fkuUd  Heber  did  not 
keep  a  regular  diary,  but  made  memoranda  of  the  countries 

through  ifliidi  he  passed,  under  their  respective  heads. 

« 

RUSSIAN  FINLAND. 

<<  On  our  route  from  Louisa,  the  last  frontier  town  in  Swe- 
den, to  Petersbwgh,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance,  dress,  and  apparent  cir« 
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cumstances  of  the  peasantry.  In  Swedish  Finland  the  peasant 
has  all  the  cleanliness,  industry,  and  decency  of  a  Swede ;  he 
is  even  more  sober,  but  very  inferior  in-  honesty.  In  Russia  you 
see  an  impiediate  deterioration  in  morals,  cleanliness,  wealth, 
and  every  thing  but  inteUigence  and  cunning.  The  horses, 
which  through  the  Swedish  territories  were  uniformly  good,  be- 
came poor  miserable  hacks ;  and  to  the  good  roads,  which  we 
had  enjoyed  ever  since  we  left  Gtottenbuigh,  we  now  bade  a  long, 
very  long  adieu.  The  highways  here,  as  throughout  Russia, 
are  of  logs  laid  across  the  road  ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire this  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  there  are  no  materials  for 
road-making  but  sand.  In  Finland,  however,  granite  abounds 
every  where ;  it  lies  in  large  masses,  some  of  which  gave  me  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  original  state  of  the  base  of  Peter  the  Great's 
statue,  before  Falconet  had  clipped  it.  The  peasants  we  met 
with  in  these  vile  roads  all  turned  out  of  the  way  for  us  in  a 
great  hurry ;  one  man  even  overturned  his  cart  and  himself  to 
make  room  for  us ;  yet,  it  must  be  observed,  we  saw  few  people 
asking  charity ;  and,  in  the  great  towns  of  Friderickshamm  and 
Wyborg  the  accommodation  at  the  inns  was  good,  and  there  were 
several  appearances  of  wealth  among  the  higher  and  middling 
classes.  Much  of  (he  poverty  of  the  Finlanders  may  be,  no 
doubt,  attributed  to  natural  causes,  as  the  sterility  and  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  are  excessive.  We  took  particular  notice, 
that  between  Friderickshamm  and  Wyboig  we  only  saw  one 
Church,  which  was  apparentiy  Lutheran ;  the  majority  of  the 
Fmns  kre  still  of  that  persuasion,  though  the  Greek  religion  is 
said  to  be  gainii^  ground;  and  we  observed  several  new 
Churches,  with  their  distinctive  mark,  the  dome  and  pepper-box 
steeple.  This,  however,  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  its  increase, 
as  a  congregation  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  a  Greek 
Church:  every  wealthy  family  seems  to  make  a  point  of 
erecting  one,  and  though  the  materials  are  often  very  s%ht, 
being  brick  or  wood  plastered  and  whitewashed,  yet  much 
taste  is  frequently  displayed  in  their  architecture.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Lutheran  clei^,  they  are  said  to  enjoy  great  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Peters- 
buigh,  told  me,  that  much  of  his  popularity  was  derived  from  a 
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Style  of  preaching  which  would,  in  any  6ther  part  of  Europe,  be 
called  enthusiastic  and  ranting  in  the  extreme.  A  Finnish 
preacher  may,  in  summer,  when  the  windows  of  his  Church 
are  open,  be  heard  almost  a  verst  off.  This  species  of  oratory 
is,  however,  well  adapted  to  the  people  they  address,  who  are 
by  far  the  most  miserable  and  least  ciyilized  of  any  part  of 
Rusaa. 

^*  Wyborg  and  Friderickshamm,  are  the  only  towns  in  the 
two  provinces  that  bear  the  same  names ;  the  latter  is  very 
small.  Wraxall  celebrates  the  beauty  of  its  plan,  which  is  that 
of  a  star ;  its  centre  is  an  ugly  town-house  painted  green  and 
red ;  and,  as  well  as  the  Churches  and  the  houses,  built  of  wood. 
It  is  regularly  fortified  and  is  a  sea-port,  but  with  very  little 
trade.  Wyborg  is  larger  and  better  built ;  but  its  fortifications 
are  neglected  and  its  commerce  is  also  very  trifling.  It  con- 
tains one  Greek  Church  painted  green,  several  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  some  other  ancient  buildings  of  the  time  of  the 
Swedes.  The  natural  situation  of  the  town  is  apparently  strong ; 
the  approaches  to  it  wind  very  much,  and  are  carried  a  great 
way  on  bridges  and  causeways.  It  is  customary  at  both  these 
places  for  travellers  to  present  themselves  personally  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  before  their  passports  can  be  signed,  which 
caused  us  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  *  * 

«  #  «  *  *  The  country 

abounds  in  lakes,  hills,  and  scrubby  fir  and  birch  timber,  and  is 
Uttle  more  than  rock,  covered  with  a  stratum  of  lichen. 

^*  During  the  time  of  our  journey,  all  the  northern  garrisons 
were  greatly  thinned  on  account  of  the  war.  We  passed  several 
re^ments  on  their  march,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
cleanliness,  good  clothing,  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the 
men,  in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  Swedes. 

*^  The  Finnish  peasants  are  at  present  very  much  assimilated 
to  their  Russian  fellow-subjects,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  language  and  their  greater  poverty  and  filth.  We 
were  told  at  Petersburgh  that  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
light  hair ;  but  on  advancing  further  into  Russia  we  found  that, 
though  d^k  hair  is  more  common  among  the  Russians  than 
among  their  neighbours,  it  can  scarcely  be  assigned  as  a  national 
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characteristic.  The  Finnish  language,  dthotigh  Voltaire  {who 
knew  nothing  about  the  master)  denies  it,  is  merely  a  dialect  of 

the  Lapp ;   this  information  we  had  from  Mr.  Wannerquist ; 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Indeed,  in  Norway  and  generally  throughout  the  north,  Finn 
^d  Lapox^  are  synonymous,  fjop  merely  means  voiMlerer,  and 
the  Finnish  countenance  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Lap,  oQly  improved  by  n  rather  superior  manner  of  liying.  The 
Sanpioyedes  are,  by  all  accounts,  precisely  the  same  race,  and  all 
are  but  the  miserable  remiMmts  of  the  wealthy  wA  commer** 
ciat  possessors  of  Perm  and  the  ancient  territory  of  Novogorpd, 
who  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  Slavi.  Of  their  trade  with 
India  and  Norway  by  the  Volga  and  Petehora,  and  of  their 
temple  of  Toumala,  or  the  golden  woman  (Venus)  who  is  still 
worshipped  in  China,  we  have  accounts  in  many  modem  authcMrs. 
I  think  Herodotus  also  mentions  them  ;  he  certainly  speaks  of 
the  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  afterwards  subdued  Novogimod.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  distance  which  can  render  his  having  beard  of 
them  improbable.  In  a  level  country,  with  not  much  timber, 
and  where  for  many  months  the  rivers  are  all  bridged  over  with 
ice,  a  few  thousand  versts  are  nothing  to  a  Scythian.  Witness  the 
rapid  and  extraordinary  emigration  of  the  Mantchous  from  Rus- 
sia to  China,  of  the  Mwgouls  vice  veraa^  and  the  Caimuks  of 
late  years. 

^*  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Finland  is,  as  may  be  imagined, 
miserably  imperfect,  yet  their  turnips  and  butter  are  famous  all 
over  Russia.  The  Russian  butter  is  not  fit  to  be  laid  on  breads 
or  employed  in  any  of  the  more  delicate  preparations  of  break- 
fast, bi^t  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen.  At  Yaroskv,  when  we  asked 
for  butter,  we  were  told  that  very  little  Finnish  butter  was  made 
in  the  province,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  has  become 
the  name  of  the  species.  Vast  multitudes  of  Finnish  boors  come 
during  all  the  winter  to  Petersburgh  on  small  wooden  sledges, 
very  long  apd  narrow,  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  they  sell  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  game.  It  is  very  s^wkward  to  cross  a  string 
of  these  parts,  as  they  all  go  at  a  round  trot,  and  the  horses  are 
so  habituated  to  follow  the  leader,  that  nothing  can  pierce  the 
column,  and  you  must  wait  till  the  whole  cavalcade  has  passed. 
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^^  Finlftndy  like  Bwedeii»  to  the  worst  parts  of  which  it  bears 
a  stroBg  resemblanee,  is  full  of  lakes,  a^d  the  Russians  think  it 
a  very  picturesque  country ;  there  aire  many  villas  in  it,  and 
frequent  parties  of  pleasure  are  made  during  th«  summer  from 
Petersburgh.  One  fevourite  point  for  this  amusement  is  a  village, 
where  in  a  morass  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the  famoUs  bridge 
of  pcmtoons,  built  by  the  Swedes,  under  De  la  Gardie.  In  this 
village  Mar.  Anderson  found  established  in  a  small  cottage,  and 
wearing  die  dress  of  a  peasant,  bsl  old  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
inarechal  of  Franee,  who,  on  some  quarrel  with  her  fneuds,  had 
retired  here ;  she  still  had  much  dignity  in  her  manner,  and  was 
once  implcnred  by  th^  old  women  of  the  village,  to  intercede  for 
the  removal  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  were  sent  to  be  quartered 
in  their  cottages ;  she  acquitted  herself  of  her  commission  with 
so  much  firmness  and  s}nrit,  that  she  fiiirly  talked  the  troops  out 
of  the  place. 

'^  The  Finns  are  not  a  very  military  race,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Russian  sailors  are  furnished  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ladoga  lake.  The  territory  as  far  as  Wyboi^  was  conquered 
from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  Friderickshamm  was 
added  by  Elizabeth,  when  the  Russians  penetrated  as  far  as 
Abo,  which  they  were  ^Mibled  to  do  chiefly  by  the  divisioiis  and 
venality  of  the  Swedish  senate.  The  Swedish  troops  behaved 
very  ill  in  that  war.  The  Finland  regiments  were  considered  as 
disaffected  kf  the  senate,  and  were  kept  in  the  back  ground.* 
We  found  a  good  many  chasseurs  quartered  in  Finland  ;  and  in 
Wyborg,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  some  Cossaks ;  their  dress  is 
a  common  blue  kaftan  with  a  red  sash,  large  blue  trowsers 
drawn  over  the  half-*boots,  and  a  high  cap  of  black  sheep-skin ; 
their  lance  is  apparently  very  cumbersome^md  inefficient;  they 
have  one  laige  pistol  which  hangs  on  their  right  side ;  their 
sabre  is  less,  and  less  crooked  than  ours.  Prince  Wiasemsky, 
at  Kostroma,  told  me,  that  till  the  reign  of  Paul  they  had  still 
the  power  of  choosing  and  degrading,  all  their  officers  ad  libUum; 
at  present  the  colonels  are  appointed  by  the  crown^  I  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  this  controul  over  their  other  officers  is  not  exer- 


*  See  MemoiiM  de  Maniitein. 
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cised  when  they  are  in  service,  but  merely  in  their  own  hordes* 
The  post-houses  in  Finland  all  belong  to  the  crown,  and  have 
their  stables  and  other  buildings  arranged  after  a  uniform  plan* 
We  got  horses  here  with  much  more  readiness  and  civility  than 
we  afterwards  did  in  Russia.  You  have  a  PodaroshnOy  (order 
for  post-horses,)  made  out  on  the  frontier,  for  winch  you  pay 
one  copeck  a  horse  per  verst  ^  you  may  pay  either  in  ducats  or 
"  Swedish  money.  Mr.  Carr  says  that  Swedish  money  is  seized; 
on  the  contrary,  it  passes  current  at  the  post-houses,  and  every 
where  else  as  far  as  Friderickshamm,  and  even  farther.  Rusrian 
money  is  seized  on  the  frontier  without  pity.  A  man  leaiing 
Russia  with  the  intention  of  returning,  may,  on  giving  up  his 
Russ  money,  demand  a  receipt,  and,  on  his  way  back,  may 
claim  it  again.  The  fare  for  horses,  besides  the  PodaroshnOf  is 
two  copecks  per  horse  a  verst.*  The  driver  should  hav^  fifteen 
or  twenty  copecks,  or  even  less  will  satisfy  him  in  Finland.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  travelling  is  ten  versts  an  hour ;  or  on  good 
roads  more.  In  vrinter  we  were  told  by  every  one,  that  travel- 
Hng  was  more  rapid ;  but  to  speak  from  our  own  experience; 
we*found  it  pretty  much  what  I  have  stated. 

*'  The  Finnish  peasants  aregenerally  of  a  shorter  stature  than 
their  neighbours ;  their  women  are  sometimes  very  handsome  ; 
and  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  the  town  in  Petersburgh  are 
said  to  be  chiefly  of  this  nation ;  the  nurses  of  the  foundling 
hospital  are  also  mostly  Finns.  The  children  of  this  establish- 
ment were  formerly  suckled  by  goats,  but  the  custom,  has,  of 
late  years,  been  altered. 

^^With  regard  to  the  domestic  habits,  religious  prejudices, 
&c.,  of  the  Finns,  we  know  but  Uttle.  Mr.  Anderson,  from 
whom  I  have  learnt  that  little,  says  that  they  have  still  retained 
a  multitude  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  which*  however,  appear 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  offerings  to  brownies  and 
fairief  in  Scotland,  and  the  Juttul,  Noech,  and  Neissen  of  Nor- 
way.  The  festivities  of  the  May-pole  are  still  kept  up  in  Fin- 
land.   The  Finns  are  the  only  people  in  European  Russia  who 


*  One  verst  is  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile ;  one  hundred  coftekB  go  to  a  niUe, 
about  two  shillings  and  eight  pence,  English.    (Now  ten  pence.— En.) 
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l^taiil  the  use  of  snow-Bhoes.  The  Sna-plugh  of  benmark  and 
Bweden  is  unknown  in  all  this  empire,  where  indeed  the  great 
intercourse  on  the  high-roads  makes  this  invention  unnecessary. 
Oat-bread  disappears  soon  after  passing  the  frontier,  and  rye 
and  excellent  wheaten-bread  supply  its  place;  the  meat  also  be* 
comes  better.  These  luxuries,  however;  have  all  their  origin  in 
cmcient  Russia.     Finland  produces  little. 

*'  Though  the  Finns  are  not  distinguished  for  their  military 
character,  they  are  by  no  means  a  race  of  cowards.  In  their 
t[X)mbats  with  the  bear  they  display  great  cou^ge ;  a  inan  will 
firequently  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  with  a  short  knife,  for  his 
only  weapon,  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  artn  is  wrapped  round 
with  a  sheep  skin.  Their  usual  weapons  are,  however,  the  gun 
or  the  spontoon.  The  bear  is  only  found  to  the  north  of  Novo- 
gorod,  and  is  scarce  even  as  far  south  as  Petersburgh.  Of  the 
lynx  which  is  found  in  Norway,  1  have  heard  nothing  here,  nor 
liave  I  seen  the  skin  in  any  of  the  shops. 

*'  The  Rusfflans,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  always  pile  their  arms 
when  on  guard,  before  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  a  slovenly 
practice,  which  exposes  thein  to  be  always  wet.  The  Russ 
faay(met  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  Swedish.  The  grenadiers, 
end  some  other  regiments,  wear  short  hangers  of  very  bad  tem- 
{)er.  Their  uniform  is  green  with  white  pantaloons  and  half- 
boots,  Mrith  a  broad  white  belt  round  tiie  waist,  which  is  tied  so 
ridiculously  tight  as  very  much  to  impede  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs ;  on  the  whole,  their  dress  is,  like  that  of  most  other  soI«^ 
diers,  more  fit  for  a  parade  than  for  actual  service.  Many  regi- 
ments still  retsun  the  large  hat.  A  Russian  battalion  consists  of 
four  companies,  and  each  company  of  1S8  rank  and  file,  four 
officers,  ten  non^-commissioned  officers  and  four  drums  ;  each 
company  now  consists  of  two  platoons ;  but  in  Catherine's  time 
they  were  divided  into  four  platoons,  and  the  officers  carried  (a* 
sils  ;  at  present  they  have  spontoons  ;  in  her  time  their  imiform 
consisted  of  loose  trowsers,  a  loose  and  wide  jacket  and  a  casque. 
Their  pay  is  ten  rubles  annually  with  an  allowance  of  provision ; 
for  their  clothing,  they  are  allowed  one  uniform  jacket,  one  pair 
of  cloth  pantaloons  every  two  years,  besides  which  they  have  a 
linen  jacket,  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  and  two  pair  of  boots  every 
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year.  A  Rassian  \&  enlisted  for  twenty»five  years^  bat  at  the 
end  of  twenty,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he  receives  a  medal  wluch 
exempts  him  from  corporal  pumshment,  and  gives  him,  in  fact, 
the  privileges  of  an  officer.  After  the  whole  period  of  service  is 
concluded  he  is  dischai^ed,  and  allowed  to  practise  what  trade 
he  pleases  in  any  part  of  the  empire ;  but,  should  he  desire  it, 
and  is  still  fit  for  garrison  duty,  he  is  placed  in  the  invalid  batta- 
lions." 

To  Mn.  Heber, 

St.  Peteraburgh,  October  S7M,  1806. 

*^  Dear  Mother, 

*'  By  the  arrival  of  Hanbury  and  Stackhouse,  two  Englishmen 
whom  we  left  at  Stockholm,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
second  letter,  which  bad  not  reached  that  place  during  our  stay 
there.  Believe  me  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
good  health  of  my  English  circle  of  friends,  (for  Hodnet  seems 
very  seldom  to  contain  you  all  at  once,)  especially  as  I  had  been 
disappointed  of  finding  any  letters  at  Petersburg.  Our  time  is 
passed  pleasantly  and,  I  hope,  profitably,  in  learning  German, 
improving  in  French,  seeing  sights,  and  listening  to,  not  joining 
in,  political  discussions.  These  employments,  with  a  few  Greek 
books  which  I  hope  to  borrow,  will  give  us  ample  amusement 
for  the  time  we  intend  to  stay  here. 

*^  I  was  a  little  premature  when  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that 
the  winter  was  begun  ;  the  severe  frost  we  then  experienced  was 
what  the  Russians  call  the  '  little  winter,'  and  it  is  considered  as 
a  usual  appendage  of  autumn.  We  had,  indeed,  afterwards 
some  very  delightful  open  weather,  and  our  excursions  to  the 
palaces  and  prospects  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  we  secured 
in  time  to  catch  the  woods  before  they  were  entirely  naked, 
were  in  as  favourable  weather  as  the  usual  run  of  English  Oc* 
tobers.  The  frost,  however  is  now  again  severe,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  universally  sharp  and  early  winter.  The 
merchants  here  are  aheady  seriously  alarmed  for  the  vessels  in 
Cronstadt  harbour,  most  of  which  are  only  half  freighted.  The 
winter  seldom  really  sets  in  till  the  middle  of  November ;  so  that 
this  premature  cold  threatens  to  send  the  vessels  away  empty,  or 
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to  lay  the  hindmost  by  the  heels  till  spring.  We  have  as  yet 
found  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  warmer  clothing ;  but  we  have 
each  of  us  got  a  famous  6tu£fed  coat,  which  I  shall  try  this  eve- 
ning. The  Russians,  I  mean  the  higher  classes,  are  already  in 
their  furs ;  but  I  have  observed  both  here  and  in  Sweden,  where 
the  cold  is  always  comparatively  moderate,  that  the  gentlemen, 
from  their  indolent — I  had  almost  said  effeminate — ^lives,  and 
fix>m  the  great  heat  of  their  houses,  are  much  more  chilly  than 
Englishmen.  If  a  Swede  rides  out  the  hottest  day  in  summer, 
the  probabifity  is  that  he  wears  a  swansdown  great  coat,  and  a 
silk  handkerchief  about  his  mouth  and  ears ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  looks  of  astonishment  and  alarm  which  an  open  window  ne- 
ver failed  to  produce.  An  officer  in  the  guards  would  as  soon,  or 
sooner,  face  a  cannon  than  a  draft  of  air.  You  see  whatever 
else  I  may  learn  in  my  tour,  I  have,  at  least,  an  excellent 
example  of  prudence.  However,  though  we  dissented  from 
these  good  folks  during  the  summer,  I  faithfully  promise 
that,  during  the  winter,  I  will  be  entirely  guided  by  the  customs 
of  my  neighbours,  and  will  not  pretend  to  understand  their  cli- 
mate better  than  they  do  themselves. 

**  Our  pbrns  for  future  progress  are,  to  stay  here  till  Christ- 
mas, and  then  to  proceed,  on  the  winter  roads,  into  Germany. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, and  to  be  able  to  settle  our  route,  which  must  of  course 
depend  on  politics,  and  the  advance  of  the  army.  Letters  of  in- 
troduction to  any  part  of  Gtermany,  particularly  Vienna  or  Ber- 
lin, will  be  most  thankfully  received ;  I  say  to  any  part,  because 
it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  parts  it  may  be  in  our 
power  to  visit  All  here  are  in  high  spirits  about  the  war,  par- 
ticularly since  the  accession  of  Prussia.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
is  so  popular,  that  he  could  scarcely  do  any  thing  of  which  his 
people  would  not  approve.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  country 
we  have  lately  quitted ;  general  ill-humour  and  dissatisfaction 
lit  all  public  measures,  mutual  distrust  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  their  present  weakness,  contrasted 
with  their  ancient  military  glory,  are  at  present  conspicuous  in 
every  society  and  conversation  in  Sweden.  I  was  really  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  expressions  I  often  heard  respecting  the 
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king,  the  hints  thrown  out  against  the  legitimacy  of  his  bfartb,&iid 
Aie  public  insults  which  h^  has  received  from  the  university  of 
Upsala.  Yet,  on  examining  into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  we 
could  Qnd  none  that  were  by  any  means  adequate.  All  ac- 
knowledged that  his  private  conduct  was  most  unblameable ; 
that  his  general  frugality,  his  attention  to  busmess,  and  the  dis-p 
cipline  of  his  troops,  were  great  and  commendable.  All  the  oh-, 
jections  they  could  really  bring,  were  the  austerity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  long  travels  in  Germany,  &c.,  and  the  present  war. 
The  first  of  these  is  surely  no  very  serious  one ;  and  for  the  last, 
every  Englishman  will  respect  rather  than  blame  him ;  for  the 
second,  which  is  a  real  and  serious  fault,  he  may  plead,  I  know 
not  how  many  French  moralists  and  philosophers.  I  believe,  ia^ 
deed,  we  must  look  to  another  quarter  for  the  reasons  of  his  un- 
popularity, and  that  much  more  is  attributable  to  his  father's 
conduct  than  his  own.  Gustavus  the  Third  had  altered  the  con- 
stitution  of  his  country,  on  the  whole  advantageously ;  but  he 
bad  in  many  respects  carried  the  regal  power  farther  than  hia 
people  were  inclined  to  bear.  He  therefore  kept  them  in  good 
humour  by  fUeSi  and  balls^  and  masquerades,  all  which  were 
very  pretty,  but  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  debts  of  his 
country,  which  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  most  unfortunate 
turn  thAt  a  king  can  take,  enlarged  to  a  great  degree  for  so  small 
a  kingdom.  At  last  he  left  an  empty  treasury,  a  discontented 
people,  an  infant  son,  and  a  regent  who  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  France.  All  these  disadvantages  the  present  young 
king  has  bad  to  struggle  with,  and  I  certainly  know  nothing 
more  interesting  or  more  critical,  than  the  present  situation  of 
*ihat  good  and  brave  nation,'  as  Kosciusko  called  them. 

^*  I  have  prosed  to  you  so  long  about  Sweden,  that  I  must 
make  haste  and  return  to  Petersbui^h.  Our  usual  ill  luck  with 
respect  to  kings  and  princes  followed  us  here.  The  empercM* 
was  set  off  for  Germany  before  our  arrival.  Lord  Leveson 
Grower's  departure  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  was  a  still' 
greater  disappointment,  as  we  had  met  with  great  kindness  and 
civility  firom  him ;  and  if  he  had  staid  we  should  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  best  society  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

^'  Mr.  Moeler,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  to  whom  Sanlbrd  had 
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proeared  me  a  letter,  baa  howe?er  been  a  very  valuabfe  acqpiam- 
tance ;  by  bis  means  we  are  likely  to  see  agood  deal  of  the  best 
circles  here.  The  town  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  fuD,  as 
many  of  the  nobility  are  with  the  army,  and  many  more  have 
not  yet  left  their  country-houses.  Among  the  English  we  have 
a  very  good  society,  and  owe  great  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cowper  and 
Dr.  Galey  fpr  their  introductions.  I  am  obliged  to  end  my  let- 
ter abruptly,  as  the  pacquet  of  letters  is  making  np.  ,  It  is  re- 
ported here  that  Lord  Leveson  Gower  is  to  be  recalled ;  if  so, 
perhaps  my  brother  can  get  me  a  letter  to  his  successor,  which 
will  be  of  great  importance ;  pray  remember  that  introductions 
to  any  part  of  Germany  wiU  be  of  consequence,  aa.  we  aie  really 
without  plans  at  present 

*^  BeUeve  me,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

Reginald  Hebbb." 

<<I  could  get  no  music  either  in  Sweden  or  Norway;  in 
Sweden  they  have  none  worth  hearing ;  and  in  Norway,  though 
they  have  many  beautiful  simple  songs,  they  have  none  with 
the  notes  printed  or  written.  I  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  in 
Russia.- 

*^  We  found  Colonel  Pollen  in  Petersburgh ;  he  is  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Grascoyne,  who  has  acquired  a  vast  for- 
tune by  bringing  the  Carron  system  of  iron  foundry  into  Rus- 
sia. Pollen's  house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Petersburgh, 
and  we  have  received  great  civility  firom  him.  I  must  defer  my 
account  of  tUs  place  till  my  next  letter.'' 


«  To  Mrs.  ffeber, 

8ti  PeUnbUTgh^  Nw  90<A,  1805. 

«  Dbab  Motheb, 

'^  More  posts  from  England,  but  no  letters  for  me.  I  con- 
clude from  this  curcumstance  that  you  are  all  well ;  but  it  would 
really  be  a  very  great  treat  to  receive  some  certain  information. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  my  letters  have  miscarried. 
I  wrote  from  Carlstad,  Stockholm,  and  from  Abo.  You  really 
have  no  idea  how  ravenous  I  am  grown  after  a  letter  from 
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England,  and  how  disappointed  I  feel  at  hearing  of  another  bar- 
ren post. 

*^  In  my  last  letter  I  promised  you  an  account  of  Petersburgh ; 
and  I  know  nothing  to  winch  it  can  be  better  compared  than 
some  parts  of  the  new  streets  in  London,  without  their  cause- 
ways and  railed  areas.  There  is  every  where  displayed  the 
same  activity  in  beginning,  the  same  slightness  in  the  materials^ 
and  the  same  want  of  accurate  finishing  or  perseverance.  Thei^ 
is  indeed  nothing  more  striking  than  the  apparent  instability  of 
the  splendour  of  this  great  town ;  houses,  Churches,  and  public 
buildings  are  all  of  plaistered  brick ;  and  a  portico  worthy  of  a 
Grecian  temple  is  often  disfigured  by  the  falling  of  the  stucco^ 
and  the  bad  rotten  bricks  peeping  through.  The  external  or- 
naments and  structure  even  of  their  great  Casan  Church,  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  a  noble  buildii^,  are  of  the  like  materi- 
als. But  whatever  may  be  their  durability,  their  general  ap- 
pearance, with  their  gaudy  ornaments,  their  gilt  spires  and 
domes,  and  the  gold-leaf  which  is  lavished  on  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  their  pillars,  produces  altogether  a  very  glorious  and 
novel  effect.  The  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh,  particularly 
on  the  Livoniau  and  Moscow  sides,  is  not  so  barren  as  I  was  at 
first  induced  to  think,  firom  the  desolation  of  the  Finland 
road.  Russia  itself,  for  St.  Petersburgh  is  considered  only  as  a 
conquest  and  colony,  is,  1  am  told,  a  much  finer  country  than 
what  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  the  real  Russ  peasantry  are  in  much 
more  easy  circumstances  than  those  of  the  conquered  countries. 
The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  Russians  and  the  In* 
grians  and  Finns,  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  remarkable ;  the  rags 
and  filth  of  the  latter  are  enough  to  pomt  them  out,  even  with- 
out the  distinction  of  their  yellow  hair  and  beard.  The  real 
Russian  is  generally  middle-sized,  (I  tlunk  the  average  height  is 
lower  than  in  England,  and  the  standard  of  their  military  height 
.  is  lower  even  in  time  of  peace,)  his  beard  is  thin  and  lank,  and, 
as  well  as  his  eyes  and  hair,  generally  very  dark ;  in  his  air  and 
figure  there  is  great  appearance  of  activity  and  liveliness ;  a 
Russian  servant  is  often  idle,  careless,  and  rougish,  but  very  sel- 
dom awkward  or  uncivil.  These  national  features  are  the  same 
all  over  the  empire ;  and  you  may  go,  I  understand,  from 
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ArchRngel  to  Astrachan  without  finding  the  least  alteration  in 
dress,  language,  manners  or  food.  Their  food,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  sour  cabbages  or  cucumbers,  and  water- 
melons, is  certainly  very  wholesome,  and,  with  their  weekly  use 
of  the  warm-bath,  preserves  them  from  the  scurvy,  and  the 
cutaneous  diseases  to  which  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are 
excessively  subject.  The  baths  are,  however,  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  keep  them  sweet ;  and  to  pass  to  leeward  of  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  really  so  terrible  an  event  that  I  always  avoid  it 
if  possible;  and  experience  only  can  give  any  idea  of  the  bad 
6mells  united  beneath  his  ^  kaftan'  or  long  gown,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  it  is  composed  of  sheep-skins.  The  manners  and 
the  parties  of  the  upper  ranks  are  so  exactly  like  those  of  Lon- 
don, that  there  is  no  perceivable  difference.  Cards,  which  we 
were  told  in  Sweden  were  absolutely  necessary,  we  eveii  see 
less  of  than  m  London.  Some  of  the  houses  are  pleasant,  but 
the  circle  is  not  very  numerous,  and  now  beg^s  to  grow  tire- 
some. The  return  of  the  Emperor  will  perhaps  bring  back 
gidety.  We  shall,  however,  at  all  events  quit  this  place  m  about 
six  or  seven  weeks.  The  Russians  strongly  recommend  a 
scheme  for  our  future  tour,  which  Thornton  has  vmtten  to  his 
friends  to  propose,  and  for  which  I  have  promised  to  ask  your 
permission.  It  is  to  go  from  Moscow  the  direct  road  to  Con« 
8tantinople,  instead  of  to  Poland ;  and  after  a  month's  tour  in 
Greece,  to  return  by  Venice  into  Germany.  This  route  is, 
however,  only  proposed  if,  from  the  state  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  difficult  to  get  into  Germany  immediately.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  plan  is  that,  perhaps,  it  will  require  two  months 
longer  furlough  from  England.  Under  any  circumstances  we 
may  possibly  not  undertake  it ;  but  if  you  or  my  brother  think 
the  scheme  too  extensive,  pray  send  me  word  when  you  wish 
me  to  return  to  England.  *  *  *  *  Believe  me  I  shall 
be  ready  to  return  there,  though  I,  of  course,  am  unwilling  to 
omit  any  of  my  present  opportunities  of  improvement  All 
however  that  I  wish  for  is  provisional  permission,  if  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  us.  I  shall  take  no  steps  till  I  hear  from  you. 
If  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan,  which  is  indeed  entirely 
formed  on  the  advice  of  our  Russian  friends  who  have  made  the 
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tour,  pray  say  so.  I  would  not  for  the  world  diat  my  amuse- 
ments should  cause  anxiety  to  friends.  Write  your  answer  soon. 
Believe  me,  my  dearest  mother, 

<<  Your  dutiful  son, 

**  Reginald  Heber^^ 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

fit.  Petonburghi  DeemnUr,  1805^ 

<*  Dejjl  Brother, 

'^  My  best  thanks  are  due  for  your  very  agreeable  letter, 
which  was  too  full  of  English  information  not  to  be  most  in* 
teiesting  to  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  frost  and  snow.  Though 
the  severity  of  die  winter  is  by  no  means  yet  at  its  height,  we 
have  had  some  little  experience  already  of  its  general  efifects,  and 
have  (though  really  in  compliance  with  advice  more  than  from 
any  necessity)  assumed  a  padded  great  coat  tor  the  day,  and  a 
prodigious  fur  gown  for  journeys,  evenmg  visits,  and  the  play- 
house. This  last,  however,  I  have  only  worn  twice,  and  then 
could  wUlti^ly  have  spared  it  We  bow  to  experience,  as  we 
are  told  of  many  Englishmen  who  braved  the  climate,  but  have^ 
in  consequence,  had  rheumatism  all  their  lives.  The  worst  of  , 
this  equipment  is  its  expense ;  my  winter  robes  come  altogether 
to,  at  least,  twenty-five  guineas,  or  perhaps  thirty ;  and  yet  they 
are  the  cheapest  kind  a  gentleman  can  wear,  and  were  esteemed 
a  rema^ably  good  bargain.  In  Sweden  they  are  much  more 
simple  in  their  dress«  Many  go  without  furs,  and  those  who 
wear  them  are  content  with  wolf-skin,  which  none  but  servants 
wear  in  Russia,  when  they  stand  behind  carriages. 

*^  I  am,  on  the  whole,  not  displeased  with  this  arctic  weather^ 
which,  though  severe,  is  pleasant  and  serene ;  very  favourable 
for  exercise,  and  I  think  for  health.  The  houses  have  all 
double  windows,  and  the  men  are  so  fenced  i^;ainst  cold  by  their 
dress,  that  we  should  hardly  be  aware  of  the  keenness  of  the  at-* 
mosphere,  were  it  not  for  the  thermometer  which  hangs  at  al-^ 
most  every  window.  The  days  are  short  but  clear,  and  Ae 
nights  are  so  magnificent,  as  quite  to  surpass  my  expectations^ 
Yet  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Russians  c(Hnplain  that  the  winter 
has  as  yet  been  hazy  and  English. .  There  have,  indeed,  been 
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freqnent  thaws,  and  very  remarkable  transitions  from  intense 
coid  to  several  degrees  of  warmth. 

**  You  will  expect,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  the  flying  moun-' 
tains,  ice*hills,  and  the  other  amusements  which  Coxe  mentions ; 
but  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  and  though 
I  have  looked  for  them  with  anxious  expectation,  none  have,  as 
'yet,  appeared  on  the  river.  Sledge  driving  is  the  favourite 
amusement,  and  I  think  it  a  very  stupid  one,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  showing  off  a  fine  pair  of  horses.  The  horses  used  for  this 
purpose  are  broke  in  a  particular  manner ;  one  trots,  and  the 
other  canters,  pranees,  kicke^  and  rears  with  great  pretended 
violence,  all  which  he  does  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  tiie  other ; 
they  pay  an  enormous  price  for  a  horse  of  this  kind,  well  trained. 
A  well  equipped  sledge  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  object,  and 
answers  to  curricles  and  phaetons  in  England.  No  man,  how- 
ever, can  pay  visits  without  having  a  carriage;  and  if  he  aspires 
to  any  thing  like  noble  society,  or  to  the  character  of  gentile 
hommey  his  carriage  must  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  with 
long  manes,  and  the  traces  three  times  longer  than  necessary ; 
the  coachman  ia  a  venerable  figure,  with  a  long  gdwn,  beard, 
and  square  cap,  like  those  worn  by  Bishops  Parker  and  Grin- 
dall  in  their  pictures.  The  postillion  is  a  little  boy  in  the  same 
dress,  ^rt  %ht  round  him  with  a  broad  red  sash;  he  rides  on 
what  we  should  call  in  England  the  wrong  horse,  holds  his  whip 
in  the  left  hand,  and  is  obliged  to  cry  out  continually  like  the 
children  who  drive  the  crows  from  the  corn-field.  This  he  is 
obliged  to  do  as  there  are  no  footways  ;  and  they  drive  so  fast, 
that  if  the  streets  were  not  very  wide  and  the  population  very 
thin,  accidents  must  continually  happen.  Very  neat  carriages 
and  sets  of  horses  of  this  descriptioon,  are  always  to  be  hired  by 
the  month,  and  we  have  got  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  car- 
riages and  furniture  of  all  sorts  in  Russia  are  so  minutely  copied 
from  the  English,  that  it  would  require  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur to  distmguish  them. 

**  .There  is  no  Italian  opera  here ;  the  French  theatre  we 

have  attended  pretty  constantly ;  there  are  also  German  and 

Russ  theatres,  but  they  are  little  frequented  :  the  plays  acted  at 

the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  Uie  model  of  Bluebeard  and 
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Pizarro,  and  merely  attended  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  and 
dresses,  which  are  at  the  expense  pf  gpvemment,  and  the  best 
managed  I  ever  saw.  The  Greek  theati'e  is  very  magnificent,  a 
little  lai^er  than  Covent  Garden. 

*^  In  the  German  lai^^age  we  are  making  tolerable  prc^ess 
considering  its  difficulty  ;  the  grammar  and  the  particles,  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable,  are  indeed  more  complicated  than  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  one.  The  Russ  we  have  not  attempted, 
though  we  have  been  often  amused  with  its  strange  and  barbar- 
ous similarity  to  Greek.  o|tf(  and  F*im,  with  a  true  MoUc 
pronunciation,  are  vinegar  and  wine ;  and  after  a  range  of  visits, 
vre  order  our  carriage  to  drive  AtjuM^.  I  have  had  plates 
handed  to  me  by  Nestors  and  I^cons ;  and  one  day  heard  a 
hackney-sledge  driver  call  his  fnend  Athanasius ;  but  all  these 
are  exceeded  by  an  introduction  we  are  promised  to  the  £vine 
Plato  himself,  wiio  is  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  <Hie  of 
die  few  learned  divines  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek 
clergy  are  generaHy  in  a  very  low  station,  and  miserably  igno* 
rant,  though  greatly  beloved  by  the  common  people.  Their 
appearance  when  performing  service  is  sometimes  very  striking ; 
their  long  beards,  flowing  hair,  and  robes  exactly  resembling 
those  which  we  see  in  an  illuminated  Greek  MS.  amid  the  glare 
of  tapers,  the  smoke  of  mcense,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers 
kissing  the  steps  of  the  Altar  and  the  hem  of  their  garments, 
form  as  good  a  picture  as  most  I  have  seen.  This  is  a  subject 
I  could  enlai^  upon,  as  I  have  inquired  about  it  ;*  but  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  fear  to  be  too  late  for  the  nosT,  for  so  is 
the  post  spelt  and  pronounced  by  a  Russian. 

**  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  my  last  I  said  any  thing  about  the 
palaces  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Taurida  » 
the  only  one  that  has  quite  answered  my  expectation ;  the  win- 
ter-:garden  there,  which  is  a  grove  of  evei^^ens  in  a  vast  saloon, 
(something  like  an  extension  of  the  plan  for  a  green  house,  given 
by  Mason,  in  his.  story  of  Alcander  and  Nerina,)  is  perhaps  a 
matchless  piece  of  elegant  luxury.  The  great  palace  is  a  vast 
tasteless  pile  of  plaistered  brick ;  and  the  marble  palace  is  tamely 
conceived,  and  its  pilasters  look  like  slices  of  potted  beef  or  char. 
In  the  great  palace  are  some  good  pictures ;  the  Houghton  col- 
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lection  is  in  the  hermitage  which  is  now  under  repair.  What 
interested  me  most  were  the  private  rooms  of  iht  emperor  and 
empress,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  comfort,  neatness,  and 
simplicity.  Alexander'i^  private  study  and  dressing-room,  which^ 
though  not  generally  shown,  we  were  permitted  to  see,  was  ap- 
parently just  as  he  had  left  it^  and  answered  completely  my  ideas 
of  what  a  monarch's  retirement  ought  to  be*  The  table  waa 
heaped  with  books  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  or 
take  up,  but  among  which  I  thought  I  distinguished  Guichard 
and  Folard ;  and  round  the  room,  which  is  small,  were  piled  a 
great  number  of  swords,  musquets,  rifles,  and  bayonets  of  dif-^ 
ferent  kinds  and  inventions ;  in  the  window-seats  were  some 
books  of  finance.  The  whole  was  so  carelessly  and  naturally 
arraiiged,  that  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  intended  as  a  show.  In 
&ct,  his  aversion  to  display  of  all  kinds  is  the  most  striking  part 
of  his  character,  and  it  is  even  carried  to  excess.  As  he  is  now 
in  person  with  the  army,  and  h^  it  is  said,  expressed  a  wish  to 
win  his  epwrs^  before  he  assumes  the  military  order  of  St.  George^ 
I  fear  we  have  little  probability  of  seeing  him  before  we  leave 
Petersburgh.  The  Russia&s  and  English  attempt  to  outdo  each 
oflier  in  his  praises ;  and  the  women  in  particular  speak  of  him 
as  the  best,  the  most  polite,  and  the  handsomest  man  m  the 
world.  But  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  iheir  partiality,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  really  of  a  very  amiable  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
clear  unperverted  head ;  he  is  scud,  above  all,  to  be  active  and 
attentive  to  his  peculiar  duties;  he  is  neither  a  fiddler,  a  poet,  a 
chemist,  or  a  philosopher,  but  contents  himself  with  being  an  em- 
peror. His  person,  to  judge  by  his  busts  and  statues,  is  tall  and 
strongly  built ;  his  complexion  fmr  and  pale ;  his  hair  light,  and 
his  face  full  and  round.  •  I  have  been  anxioiis  to  give  you  some 
general  idea  o£  tins  amiable  man,  in  whose  character  and  con-' 
duct  Europe  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  minuter  traits  in  his 
character,  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  the  shading  the. 
picture,  and  which  are  collected  firom  the  different  anecdotes  one 
picks  up,  will  serve  for  fire-side  talk.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  remarkable  trait  winch  tends  to  illustrate  his  character ; 
popular  as  he  is,  one  hears  very  few  anecdotes  of  him. 
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"  I  expect  impatiently  my  mother's  answer  respecting  Con-^ 
stantinople.  I  write  but  little  on  politics,  partly  because  Pe^ 
tersburgh,  from  its  remoteness,  is  out  of  the  current  of  news  al-^ 
most  as  much  as  England ;  and  partly  because  I  do  not  choose 
to  submit  all  my  political  obserratiooft  to  the  chance  of  an  in^ 
spection  at  the  Post-office,  which  sometimes  happens  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent.  The  war  here  is  popular,  and  the 
people  profess  themselves,  and  I  believe  really  are,  friendly  to* 
the  English  cause  and  nation.  If  any  thing  could  have  dimi^ 
nished  this  feeling,  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  the  inactii:ity  of 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  during  the  present  coalition ;  to  the 
want  of  a  timely  diversion  in  that  quarter,  there  are  many  who 
are  fond  of  attributing  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  bejEallen 
Austria :  and  though  the  presence  of  Englishmen  was  always  a 
restraint,  I  have  repeatedly  been  made  half-mad  by  witnessing 
the  deep  and  general  ind^ation  at  the  C(mduct  of  mi&istry ;  a 
conduct  which  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  defend,  at  least  bb 
far  as  the  general  character  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  You 
will  likewise  soon  see  the  curious  effect  which  this  produced  on 
the  terms  of  a  kte  offered  negociation.  Thank  God,  the  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  followed  up  by  the  arrival  of  General  Don,  at 
Cuxhaven,  has  turned  the  scale  in  our  favour,  and  the  destruc<» 
tion  of  Boulogne,  of  which  we  are  in  daily  hopes  to  hear,  will 
give  new  spirits  to  the  friends  of  England^  and  of  what  is  em- 
phatically called  *  the  good  cause.'  Pitt  is,  I  believe,  thought 
highly  of  here,  though  his  late  inactivity  staggered  their  good 
opinion.  The  news  from  the  Russian  army  continues  comforta* 
ble  to  Europe  and  glorious  to  Russia.  Bragration,  of  whose  ex^- 
ploits  you  have  heard,  is  a  very  remarkable  character;  he  is  a 
Georgian  by  birth,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mount  Can* 
casus ;  he  was  a  favourite  of  Suwarof,  and  acquired  great  re*- 
putation  in  Italy.'^ 
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The  next  in  order  among  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  notes  are 
die  following  memoranda  on 


PETERSBURGH. 

^'  In  approaclung  nearer  to  the  capital  no  superior  advances 
In  civilization  are  visible ;  and  all  that  gives  you  any  idea  that 
you  are  approaching  it  is  the  distant  view  of  Cronstddt,  and  the 
palace  of  Oranienbaum,  on  the  Livonian  side  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  here  barely  so  wide  as  the  Severn  at  its  junction  with  the  Avon 
beldw  BristoL  There  Is  also  a  high  point  of  land  not  far  from 
Oranienbaum,  which  arrests  the  attention,  as  being  the  only  ob- 
ject which  breaks  the  sea-like  level  you  look  down  on  from  the 
last  rocks  of  Finland.  On  descending  these  you  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  town,  with  its  gilded  domes  and  spires.  Just 
without  the  barrier  is  a  patch  of  land  cultivated  in  the  English 
manner  by  a  Captain  Davison,  an  English  officer  who  came  into 
Russia  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Novosillzof ;  it  is  the  only  cultivated 
ground  on  this  side  of  Petersburgh,  and  was  reclaimed,  at  the 
expense  of  government^  from  a  most  unpromising  morass. 
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where  the  emperor  and  his  horse  were  nearly  swallowed  up  two 
years  ago.  It  is  now  become  very  tolerable  ground,  and  being 
cropped  and  stocked  in  the  English  manner,  already  supplier 
the  principal  houses  in  Petersburgh  with  butter,  garden-stuff, 
and  butchers'  meat,  of  a  much  better  kind  than  they  had  before. 
Davison,  who  is  a  man  of  great  resolution  and  industry,  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  it ;  he  has  acqubed  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language,  and  living  lumself  on  th^  farm,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  capital,  with  a  convenient  water-car* 
riage  in  summer,  he  will  probably  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection. Some  slight  inconveniences  he  complained  of,  such  as 
being  obliged  to  make  his  farm  a  show,  which  of  course  is  a  great 
interruption  to  his  works.  He  hopes,  by  crossing  the  breeds  of 
Russian  cattle  with  those  of  other  nations;,  to  produce  a  breed 
more  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  yet  known.  The  Russ  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  but  of  very  imperfect  qualities,  except  the 
Archangel  cattle,  which  were  originally  brought  there  by  a 
mere  accident  from  Holstein.  The  Archangel  veal  is  a  very 
celebrated  dainty  at  Petersburgh.  The  soil  of  Daviscm's  farm 
he  described  as  suited  to  the  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry ;  its 
chief  products  at  present  are  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a  root  pe- 
culiar to  Russia,  lai^er  than  a  turnip  and  of  the  same  colour, 
but  of  a  conical  form  ;  it  is  eaten  raw  like  a  radish,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  taste.  For  cattle  it  is  a  very  good  winter  provision. 
Potatoes  are  as  yet  scarce  in  Russia,  and  the  people  have  not  got 
over  their  prejudices  against  them.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Peters- 
burgh, told  me  that  one  of  the  doamichs  (house-slaves)  asked 
him  with  much  anxiety,  if  the  troops  sent  to  Germany  would  be 
well  fed.  On  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  *  but,  sir,'  said  the 
Russian,  *  are  you  sure  they  will  not  give  them  potatoes  V  The 
only  garden-stuff  on  which  the  Russians  set  much  value  are 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  onions ;  these,  with 
hemp  and  linseed-oil,  a  few  pickled  sprats,  rye-bread,  qwass,  in 
which  they  generally  mingle  salt,  and  buckwheat  boiled  with 
oil,  form  the  diet  of  a  peasant.  It  does  not  appear  a  very 
strengthening  one ;  yet  they  certainly  thrive  on  it,  and  are  pre- 
served by  this  and  their  baths  from  the  itch,  scurvy,  and  other 
disorders  to  which  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  thoi^h  a  much 
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cleaner  race,  are  dreadfully  subject.  I  need  only  mention  the 
Plka  Polonka  to  show  that  their  southem  neighbours  are  still 
worse  off. 

*^  Davison's  batter  is  stamped  with  the  imperial  eagle,  and  the 
farm  is  called  the  imperial  farm ;  the  emperor  when  at  Kameny 
Ostrof  pays  much  attention  to  it,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in 
rid^ig  abont  it  and  showing  the  improvements  at  Kameny.  Os- 
trof is  a  small  lodge  on  an  island  of  the  Nevka,  adjoining  the 
farm ;  the  emperor  and  empress  pass  there  a  great  part  of  every 
summer ;  it  is  a  low^  green,  and  marshy  ntuation  embosomed  in 
trees,  on  the  right  hand  entering  into  Petersburgh. 

'<We  entered  the  city  by  a  long  suburb,  then  passed  the 
Nevka  by  a  bridge  of  boats  to  the  island  of  the  citadel,  and  > 
thence  by  another  of  the  same  construction  across  the  magnifi- 
cent Neva,  ^The  view  is  here  strikingly  grand ;  in  front  are  the 
summer  gardens  with  a  very  high  iron  gilt  palisade,  which  has  a 
fine  effect  among  the  lime  trees,  over  which  rises  the  gilt  spire 
of  Paul's  palace  of  St.  Michael ;  on  the  left-hand  the  length  of 
the  granite  quay  is  lined  with  very  magnificent  private  houses, 
and  is  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  dome  of  the  Taurida  pa- 
lace ;  the  right-hand  view  is  filled  with  the  marble  palace,  the 
house  built  by  Paul  for  the  princess  Grargarin,  the  theatre.  Her- 
mitage, winter  palace,  and  the  admiralty  with  its  gilded  spire. 
On  turning  round  you  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  cita- 
del with  its  granite  bastions,  and  the  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great 
close  beneath  them ;  a  little  further  the  cadet  corps,  and  lastly 
the  n^w  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  On  driving  through  the 
town  as  we  did  by  the  Isaac's  place,  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  &c.,  to  the  Quai  de  Galerenhof,  our  admiration  was  con- 
tinually on  tlie  stretch ;  and  though  it  was  no  doubt  increased 
by  the  comparison  of  what  we  saw  now  with  what  we  had  seen 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  certain  that,  however  deficient  in 
taste,  convenience,  or  durability,  each  building  taken  separately 
may  appear,  as  a  whole  the  plan  and  coup  d^ceilot  Petersburgh 
may  be  considered  as  almost  a  standard  of  beauty.  Its  situation 
and  distribution  may  be  better  traced  by  the  plan  than  by  any 
account.  Its  streets  are  generally  very  wide,  and  the  houses 
low,  nor  always  contiguous ;  the  Nevska  perspective  is  the  prin- 
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cipal,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  raised  gravel-wallcy 
railed  in  and  planted  with  lime-trees.  These  rails,  as  well  as 
all  public  buildings,  bridges,  sentry-boxes,  and  guard-houses^ 
are  checquered  black  and  white  ;  this  was  a  whim  of  Paul's, 
The  houses  are  mostly  very  large,  built  round  courts,  and  gene- 
rally divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  different  tenements.  I  re- 
member Kerr  Porter,  hunting  about  a  whole  morning  for  a 
house  of  which  he  knew  both  the  street  and  the  number.  The 
staircases  are  often  common,  and.  a  family  lives  on  every  story ; 
the  basement  story  and  cellars,  even  of  the  most  magnificent 
houses,  are  always  let  for  shops,  brandy  cellars,  cabackSf  and 
every  thing  that  is  filthy.  The  houses  and  Churches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  marble  palace,  the  marble  Church,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  are  all  of  bad  brick,  white«> 
washed  and  plaistered  into  a  very  good  reserablanccL  of  stone. 
In  this  imitation,  as  well  as  that  of  marble,  they  are  very  happy ; 
the  marble,  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  real; 
it  coats  one  ruble  tiie  square  arddne.* 


*  The meaBiUM of Rmaia are ib fiiOow: 

16  venhoks  =  1  anklne. 
3  ankinei  a  1  ngeen  a=  7  English  ieet. 

40  RuMpoiiiKkslpoods:36nNi.EDgU8h. 
10  poods  =  1  biikweight 

3  potoshka  s  1  denga. 
2  denga  (volgo  denushka)  =  1  copek. 
100  oopiki  a  1  mble  =  2  shilUngs  and  8  pence^  English. 
10  rabies  =  1  impeiiaL 

There  is  an  agio  in  \aToar  of  silver,  which  makes  a  siher  rable  worth  about  oat 
qnuter  more.  The  fewest  paper  money  is  for  6ye  rubles.  The  quantity  of  paper 
in  circalation  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  by  what  we  ooold  collect  from  prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky  and  Mr.  Chepotof  at  Moscow,  it  may  be  guessed  at  about  two 
millions.  By  the  law  there  is  a  premium  on  papgr  at  the  bank,  in  exchange  for  cop- 
per ;  but  aoooiding  to  Mr.  Hawes,  a  banker  at  Moscow,  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
procure^  The  bank  of  Russia  is  in  the  practice  of  advancing  money  to  individuals 
at  five  or  six  per  cent,  or  more,  according  to  the  security  given.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  land,  it  is  no  uncommon  pnctice  for  apenon  to  mortgage  his  estate  to  the 
bank,  in  older  to  sell  it,  thus  encumbered,  with  greater  ease  than  otherwise.    This 
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**  The  situation  of  Petersburgh  is  well  known,  as  weU  as  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  navigation,  occasioned  by  the  bar  in 
the  river  on  which  there  are  only  a  few  feet  water.  There 
are  three  large  and  several  small  bridges  over  the  Neva,  Nevka, 
and  the  different  canals.  The  laige  ones  are  of  boats ;  a  stone 
bridge  being  impracticable  on  account  of  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  the  streams^  and  the  quantity  of  ice  which  floats  down  in  the 
spring.  The  plan  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  be  thrown 
from  the  place  where  Peter's  statue  is  now  situated  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  has  been  projected  by  a  peasant,  and  its  model  is 
preserved  in  the  Taurida  garden.  The  difficulty  attendmg  its 
adoption  appears  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the  wood  would  be  of 
sufficient  solidity  to  bear  its  own  weight  Iron  would  unques- 
tionably answer,  provided  the  banks  on  each  side  are  firm 
enough,  A  foundation  of  ice  might  be  possibly  invented ;  it  has 
been  tried  already  in  one  instance  and  found  to  answer,  as  ice 
never  thaws  more  than  four  feet  under  ground.  The  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  bridge  are  immense ;  for  many  days  in 
the  year  intercourse  of  every  kind  is  suspended,  as  the  floating 
ice  renders  the  passage  ot  boats  imposcnble.  The  Neva  water 
is  reckoned  good  and  wholesome  by  the  uihabitants ;  but  on 
strangers  it  has  the  same  effect  that  almost  every  other  river 
water  produces  at  first 

**  The  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  scenes  of  buraness,  are 
in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  exchange  is  also 
situated ;  they  are  all  built  on  the  eastern  system,  round  a  court, 
and  vaulted.     It  b  here  that  hemp,  tallow,  and  various  other 


is  in  fiuct  only  io  say,  in  other  worda,  that  in  the  sale  of  articles,  the  bank  frequently 
advanoesa  part  of  ^e  money  on  the  soomity  of  the  land.  There  is  said  to  be  aveiy 
oooaideiafafe  treaswein  gold,  ailver,  and  copper  ingotis  ^Hiich  the  late  empreas  showed 
ostentatioosiy  to  the  poor  king  of  Sweden.  Paul,  however,  diminiahed  it  a  little;  the 
present  monarch  is  said  to  lay  tip  a  great  deal  Almost  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  every  public  institution,  has  an  increasing  income  greater  than  the  ex- 
pendJtiDB.  Fart  of  this  surphia  money  is  kid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  pea- 
santik  Umb  ciown  lands  are  at  present  immonse ;  they  have  been  more  augmented 
by  the  present  emperor  than  by  any  of  his  predeoesBors ;  the  policy  of  this  conduct 
we  have  heaid  variously  stated.  Prince  Dashkof  questioned  it  strongly,  on  the  ground 
that  crown  lands  were  always  the  werstmanagedi  probably  one  gnmd  motive  is  the 
gxadual  emancipatioa  oiiho  boon. 
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commodities  are  laid  up ;  the  hemp  is  previously  sorted  by 
sworn  workmen,  who  have,  by  long  practice,  acquired  a  won- 
derful facility  in*  distinguishing  its  quality.  It  is  divided  into 
clean,  half-clean,  outshot,  and  codilla,  which  have  each  theif 
different  value.  Clean  hemp  costs  forty  rubles  the  birkweight ; 
half-clean  about  thirty-eight.  Besides  these  sworn  workmen 
there  is  another  class  of  men  of  great  use  to  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  town,  the  artelshiki.  These  are  chiefly  natives  of  Arch- 
angel and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  very  frequently  freemen; 
they  are  formed  into  a  species  of  clubs  caBed  artel,  each  of 
which  has  a  common  fund,  in  which  every  person  makes  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  caution  money.  The  society  is  then  an- 
swerable for  the  good  behaviour  of  its  members  ;  these  last  are 
deterred  from  dishonesty  and  drunkenness,  not  only  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  fine  and  expulsion,  but  by  an  esprit  de  corpse  which  they 
feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  Jackson  told  me  that  one  of  his  artel- 
shiki, who  had  been  drunk,  came  to  him,  prostrated  Inmself  at 
bis  feet,  (a  common  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  Russians,) 
and  offered  to  pay  any  money  he  might  choose  provided  he 
would  not  disgrace  him  by  complaining  to  his  artel.  These  men 
are  used  as  porters  to  the  warehouses,  and  as  a  kind  of  trust- 
worthy servant  employed  in  the  counting-houses,  and  in  carry- 
ing messages,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  Every  considerable  merchant 
has  some  in  his  family ;  and  these,  with  a  doomie,  or  house- 
porter,  two  or  three  livery-servants,  and  perhaps  three  maid- 
servants, constitute  the  general  establishment  of  single  men. 
Married  merchants  have  a  much  lai^er  household,  and  the  Rus- 
sian gentlemen  have  seldom  fewer  than  fifty,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  500  dependents. 

**The  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  Petersbui^h  are 
brought  by  barks  from  the  interior  by  the  native  merchants ; 
they  are  then  shipped  on  board  lighters,  and  sent  down  the 
Gulf  to  Cronstadt,  where  they  are  again  embarked  on  vessels 
of  burthen.  Many  of  the  smaller  commodities  are  exported 
exclusively  by  foreign  nations,  but  none  of  any  great  conse- 
quence. The  tribunal  to  which  merchants  have  recourse  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Senate. 
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"We  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Petersbui^h  a  short 
time  before  the  setting  in  of  the  whiter ;  and  this  short  time  we 
employed  in  seeing  the  palaces  and  prospects  in  the  city  and 
peighbourhood.     Of  the  palaces,  Czarsco-Zelo,  (royal  village,) 
Pavlovska,  Gatchina,  (a  seat  purchased  by  Paul,  when  grand 
duke,  from  Prince  Potemkin,)  very  little  need  be  said ;  they  are 
all  brick  buildings,  slightly  run  up  and  plaistered,  but  very  well 
»tuated.    At  Gatchma  is  the  most  beautiful  pool  of  clear  water 
I  ever  saw,  which  is,  however,  disgraced  and  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  marshy  artificial  lake,  separated  from  it  by  a  regular 
9tone  dam,     Czarsoo*Zelo,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  great  size, 
and  its  profusion  of  ornament  and  gilding,  was  the  favourite  re- 
aidence  of  Catherine  the  Second.     She  added  greatly  to  it ;  m 
particular  a  long  gallery,  with  glass  walls  like  a  green-house,  in 
which  she  used  to  walk  in  winter,  and  where  is  to  be  seen  the 
bust  of  Fox  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  this  is  however, 
only  a  copy ;  the  original,  by  Nollekens,  is  at  the  Taurida.  Fox 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  empress  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  busts  were  removed,  but  reinstated  by  Paul.  The  situa- 
tion of  Czarsco-Zelo  is  the  most  dirty  and  boggy  conceivable ; 
its  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  English  manner ;  and  the  gardener 
here,  as  almost  every  where  throughout  Russia,  is  of  English 
extraction.     One  of  the  things  which  strikes  a  foreigner  most  in 
the  Russian  palaces  is  the  immense  size  of  the  glass  panes,  which 
often  fiU  up  a  whole  window,  beiug  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  high,  by  five  or  six  wide.     The  floors  are  invariably  of  wood, 
inlaid  in  small  pieces  of  different  grain  and  colour,  well  waxed 
and  polished,  (similar  to  what  one  sees  in  some  old  houses  in 
England,  in  Shavington*   for  example.)  Half  way  between 
Czarsco-Zelo  and  Petersburgh  is  a  building,  professing  itself  to 
be  Gothic,  of  red  brick,  where  Potemkin  Uved,  and  from  the 
towers  of  which  he  used  to  address  the  Empress,  as  she  passed, 
in  the  language  of  knight-errantry.     The  famous  palace  of  the 
Taurida,  which  this  favourite  presented  to  his  mistress,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  magnificent  saloon,  which,  with  its 
conservatory,  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  the  kind,  perhaps, 


*  The  fleat(^the  Eail  of  KiUmoiey,  in  ShiDp8hire.^ED. 
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in  the  world.  The  gardens  are  pretty,  but  confined,  and  the 
whole  building  externally  is  neither  lai^  nor  very  handsome ; 
the  gardener  was  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  W.  Bootle's,  of  Latham, 
The  marble  palace,  which  Catherine  gave  Potemkin  in  return, 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  rich  coating;  it  is  something  like 
Queen's  College,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  last  per*, 
son  who  occupied  it  was  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  whose 
library,  said  to  be  a  valuable  one,  is  in  a  building  in  the  Nevska 
perspective ;  it  i&  distinct  from  the  cabinet,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  valuable  collection  of  books  and  curiosities,  but  stands  in 
the  same  stieet  The  winter  palace  is  an  immense  building, 
profusely  ornamented,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  situation,  con- 
taming  some  good  pictures  and  some  enormous  looking-glasses. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  emperor  and  empress  are  re* 
markable  for  their  simplicity  and  good  taste.  There  is  another 
set  of  apartments  very  interesting,  as  having  been  occupied  by 
Paul,  and  being  now  preserved  by  his  widow,  the  dowager  em- 
press, in  exactly  the  state  they  were  left  at  his  death*  Not  a 
book  or  article  of  furniture  has  been  removed  from  its  exact 
place ;  one  book  in  particular  remains  turned  down  open  on  its 
face,  to  mark  where  he  had  left  off  reading.  The  table  is  co- 
vered with  models  for  cocked  hats  and  uniforms,  and  the  walls 
with  coloured  half  sheets,  representing  the  uniforms,  of  the  dif- 
ferent Russ  regiments ;  his  clothes  and  linen  are  lying  carelessly 
about  the  room,  and  are  preserved  with  the  same  religious  care. 
In  an  adjoining  library  were  deposited  regularly  the  standards  of 
« the  different  regiments  in  garrison  in  Petersburgh,  and  these 
have  also  been  allowed  to  remidn. 

^  What  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  book-case  sUdes  back,  and 
you  ascend  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stair-case  into  an  unsuspected 
suite  of  rooms  above,  small,  low,  and  not  to  be  discovered  even 
on  the  outfflde  of  the  building  by  those  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  They  consist  of  a  bed-room,  study  and  oratory,  all 
filled  with  a  collection  of  miniature  pictures,  and  richly  furnished : 
but  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  and 
gives  the  idea  of  the  tyrant's  den  in  Dryden's  Sigismonda  and 
Guiscardo.  These  rooms  are  very  seldom  shown,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  clergyman  in  Petersburgh,  for 
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oontrifing  to  procure  iib  ft  Aght  of  them.  Though  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  hiding-place  endeared  these  particular  rooms  to  Paul, 
he  passed  but  little  time  in  the  winter  palace.  Which  he  disliked 
as  haying  been  the  readence  of  his  mother.  His  own  favourite 
house  was  the  Michaelofsky  castle,  a  vast  brick  building  sur* 
rounded  by  the  Fontanha  canal,  and  defended  with  granite  bas- 
tions, cannon  and  drawbridges.  We  saw  its  interior  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  Tartar  religious  ceremony  which  was  performed  in 
the  great  hall.  The  furniture  was  once  magnificent,  but  is  now 
all  removed,  and  the  very  walls  are  (Usmantled  of  thehr  oina* 
ments ;  the  chambers  occupied  by  the  emperor,  and  where  he 
was  murdered,  are  expressly  forbidden  to  be  shown ;  we  tried 
some  pretty  high  bribery,  but  it  would  not  do. 

**  The  Taitar  festival  we  saw  was  the  commen^ment  of  the 
Ramadan  month.  The  number  of  Mahomedans  in  Petersburgh 
is  fjfont  six  or  seven  hundred ;  they  are  chiefly  soldiers,  sailors, 
or  hackney-coach  and  sledge  drivers. 

**  Adjoimng  to  the  winter  palace  and  connected*with  it  by  an 
arch-way  with  a  covered  gallery,  under  which  flows  the  Moxha 
canal,  is  the  Hermiti^e,  and  further  on  the  private  thea^.  The 
whole  extent  of  these  three  buildings  fronting  the  river  is,  I  think; 
about  one-tlurd  of  a  mile.  On  entering  the  Hermitage  from 
the  winter  palace,  one  is  surprised  at  finding  a  small  garden 
^three  stories  high  firom  the  ground ;  it  is  formed  on  a  leaden 
roof,  Vke  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  Hermitage  b 
a  most  magnificent  palace  intemaUy ;  and  above  all,  is  remark- 
able for  the  collection  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  late  em- 
press from  Houghton.  One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is  a 
young  man,  apparently  an  Italian  artist,  in  the  dress  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci's  time.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  this  master  or  no  ;  there  are  some  good  Wouvermanns ; 
but  1  was  most  struck  with  the  Vandykes  from  Houghton,  and 
Ae  chamber  of  Rembrandt's.  There  is  a  fine  collection, 
cUefly  of  smaller  paintings,  in  a  low  covered  gallery,  shaped 
like  an  L,  in  which,  about  half-way  down  the  room,  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  by  G.  Poussin.  Both  here  and 
at  Gatchina  there  are  some  fine  Vemets.  The  best  private  col- 
lection in  Petersburgh  is  that  of  Count  Stroganof ;  the  modem 
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paintings  of  the  academy  of  arts  are  very  wretched,  but  the> 
institution  itself  is  noble.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
young  men  educated  as  artists  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  wha 
are,  most  of  them,  lodged,  and  all  fed  within  its  walls ;  they  are 
clothed  by  government  in  a  uniform  of  green.  Their  statuary 
is  better  than  their  painting.  Admiral  Chichakof  has  employee^ 
Kerr  Porter  to  psdnt  some  large  pieces  for  a  ha]l  in  th^  admi-. 
ralty. 

*^  The  principal  public  establishments  for  education  at  Peters-^ 
burgh  are,  the  convent  of  noble  ladies,  the  school  established  by^ 
the  present  dowager  empress  for  orphans,  the  cadet  corps,  the^ 
Jesuits'  school,  and  the  Alexandrooka  cotton  fabric,  established 
by  Sir  Charles  Gascoyne.     Two  or  three  hundred  poor  chil*. 
dren,  selected  from  different  orphan  houses  are  here  maintained, 
instructed,  and  employed  in  spinning  cotton.     Bir  Charles  has 
introduced  all  the  refinements  of  English  machinery,  at  which 
some  Englishmen  are  very  angry ;  the  children  were  clean  and 
seemed  welMreated ;  but  nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the 
small  size  and  apparent  youth  of  some  young  women  who  were 
married.    Marriages  are  it  is  well  known,  early  in  Russia.    The 
g^at  patron  of  these,  and  of  every  other  charitable  institution^ 
b  the  dowager  empress,  whose  sound  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
good  character  are  apparently  very  remarkable.     Bhe  shows, 
great  fondness  for  every  active  employment ;  and  even  in  her 
amusements,  which  are  turning  ivory  and  studying  botany,  she 
proves  her  hatred  of  idleness.    She  is  the  only  person  who  keeps 
up  any  degree  of  state  in  the  empire ;  the  emperor,  his  brother 
and  his  wife  live  more  like  private  persons  than  princes.     The 
court  and  the  town  are  the  dullest  in  the  world.     The  emperor's 
greatest  amusement  consists  in  the  organization  and  drill  of  his 
guards,  of  which  the  daily  parade  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in 
Petersbui^h ;  each  platoon,  as  the  emperor  passes,  salutes  him 
with  a  deep-toned  cry  of '  Sdrasta  Alexander  Povlovitz.'  *  Alex- 
ander son  of  Paul,'  it  is  well  known,  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
they  speak  of  or  to  the  emperor,  or  any  other  person ;  when 
they  do  not  say  this,  they  call  their  equals  ^  brat,'  brother,  and 
their  superioi*s  ^  batushka,'  father ;  names  of  family  or  office  are 
only  used  when  they  speak  French  or  German. 
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^^  There  is  a  strange  melange  of  nations  in  Petersburgb,  who 
appear  to  hate  each  other  cordially ;  the  Germans  are  very  un- 
popnlar ;  and  between  them  and  the  English  there  is  a  constant 
feud  from  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  riches  and  in  interest 
with  the  great  The  term  of  ^  niemitz,'  dummy,  at  first  given 
to  all  who  could  not  speak  Russ,  is  now  by  the  lower  Russians 
used  only  as  a  reproach  to  the  Germans.  The  French  in 
Petersburg  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  rather  suspected 
people ;  and  yet  the  education  of  the  nobles  is  almost  entirely 
in  their  hands.  Even  at  Kostroma  we  found  a  French  tutor, 
who  was  a  violent  jacobin ;  and  perhaps  if  we  had  gone  to  To- 
bolsk we  might  have  found  the  same  tUng ;  these  fellows  tell 
the  most  infamous  lies  of  England  without  the  possibility  of 
being  contradicted,  as  the  natives  are  all  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pens out  of  their  own  country  ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  suc- 
ceeded, in  many  instances,  in  exciting  a  most  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  our  nation. 

"  The  only  obstacle  to  St  Petersburgh's  becoming  the  noblest 
city  in  the  world  is  its  want  of  good  materials.  Its  qu&ys  of 
hewn  granite  are  all  that  are  likely  to  go  down  to  a  very  distant 
posterity;  and  if  the  court  were  removed,  a  hundred  years 
would  almost  destroy  every  vestige  of  its  present  grandeur. 
Even  the  new  Cathedral  of  Casan,  which  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  genius,  is  of  so  perishable  a  stone  (excepting  the 
granite  pillars  within)  that  they  intend  to  cover  it  with  stucco 
and  white-wash.  The  only  large  square  in  the  town  is  that 
before  the  winter  palace ;  the  Isaac's  place  is  a  vast  irregular 
area,  containing  the  marble  Church  of  St  Isaac,  and  the  famous 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great ;  it  is  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
boulevard,  a  gravel-walk,  planted  with  lime-trees,  carried  along 
the  glacis  of  the  admiralty,  which  the  present  emperor  has 
levelled  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  side  is  the  building  ap- 
propriated for  the  senate ;  this  body  it  is  known  is  the  high 
court  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  to  which  appeals  He  from 
all  the  others.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  held  at 
Petersburg,  the  other  at  Moscow,  each  composed  of  four  classes, 
with  a  different  employment  for  each.  The  reigning  emperor 
has' conceded  to  them  the  privilege  of  em*egistering  the  imperial 
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edicts  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  of  rejectiiig  them  a 
first  and  seoond  time ;  if,  however,  they  are  insisted  on  the 
third  time,  they  are  to  submit  The  internal  jorisdictioii  of 
the  country  is  entrusted  to  tribunals,  which  are  erected  in  every 
district  in  the  following  manner : — the  nobles  elect  two  chiefs ; 
the  buii^heis  two ;  and  the  crown  appoints  two  more,  one  of 
whom  is  always  president;  these  six  compose  the  court, m  which, 
when  there  is  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  has  an  additiolkal 
casting  voice.    The  justice  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  very  corrupt. 

*^  During  our  stay  at  Petersburgh,  we  made  an  excursion  with 
Pollen  to  the  iron-works  managed  for  the  government  by  his  fa* 
ther*in-law,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  at  Colpina.  These  works  are  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  they  are  constructed  in  a  Idnd  of  amphithe* 
atre,  round  a  basin  which  communicates  with  a  canal,  the  whole 
lined  with  granite  quays  of  great  beauty.  In  one  part  we  ob* 
served  nearly  sixty  persons  employed  in  raising  a  small  weight 
for  driving  piles,  to  efifect  which  twenty  men  would,  in  England, 
have  been  thought  too  many.  The  waste  of  labour  is  exces- 
sive every  where  in  Russia,  as  it  must  be  where  the  labourera 
are  slaves ;  (the  Russians  themselves  own  that  free  servants  and 
labourers  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  slaves.)  I  admired 
much  the  manner  in  which  a  constant  stream  of  water  was  sup- 
plied to  a  saw-mill,  from  a  fall  at  a  few  yards  distance ;  by  means 
of  a  stove  the  water  in  the  pipe  and  cistern  was  brought  to  the 
wheel  without  freezing,  and  the  whole  machinery  was  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious. 

"  Here,  as  well  as  at  Petrozovodsky,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  and  at  Susterbeck  in  Carelia,  is  a  maufacture  of  arms. 
All  the  Russian  musquets,  their  screws,  locks,  stocks,  worm- 
pickers,  and  all  other  the  most  minute  parts  are  made  in  con- 
formity to  an  exact  guage ;  by  this  excellent  system  nothing  is 
wasted,  as  from  two  or  three  useless  musquets  they  may  always 
make  one  good  one,  and  the  sound  parts  of  their  unserviceable 
arms  may  be  always  made  use  of  for  the  repair  of  others.  At 
Petrozovodsky  the  iron  is  drawn  by  poles  out  of  the  Ladoga 
lake;  or  rather  the  mud,  impregnated  with  ferruginous  particles, 
is  thus  collected  and  brought  by  the  peasants  to  the  fabrique* 
These  iron-works  were  all  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
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*'  The  Church  of  St  Nicholas  of  Colpixia,  and  his  image,  are 
very  famous  for  their  miracles.  A  Russian  professes  never  to 
sell  the  images  of  his  saints ;  he,  however,  hawks  them  about 
the  streets^  and  exchanges  them  for  other  sunts,  or  money  to  buy 
them.  The  Russian  system  of  crossing  themselves  is  with  three 
fingers,  except  the  Raskolniki,  who  only  use  two;  a  bloody  war 
was  once  the  consequence  of  this  distinction. 

*'  The  police  of  Petersburgh  is  very  rigid ;  it  consists  of  one 
general,  several  deputies,  and  three  or  four  troops  of  cavalry, 
who  are  employed  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  They  are  arm* 
«dwhh  pistols  and  short  sabres,  and  patrole  night  and  day, 
sometimes  on  horseback  and  sometimes  on  foot ;  there  is  also  a 
watchman  stationed  at  the  comer  of  every  street  night  and  day, 
distinginshed  by  a  rattle,  a  wide  great  coat,  a  leather  helmet, 
and  a  kind  of  battle-axe.  These  men  are  reUeved  every  six 
hours  ;  they  have  a  small  box,  but  larger  than  our  watchmen 
have,  provided  with  a  stove,  so  that  they  are  preserved  from  the 
cold.  In  every  government  town  the  same  arrangement  takes 
place  on  a  smaller  scale.* 

*'  The  river,  wUle  froaeen,  is  sometimes  considered  dangerous 
to  cross  by  night,  being  far  removed  from  houses  or  lamps  ;  and 
the  different  holes  which  are  made  to  wash  linen,  afford  a  con-* 
venient  hidh^-place  for  murdered  bodies. 

**  The  washing  of  clothes  at  Petersburgh  is  very  remarkable ; 
it  is  done  by  women,  who  stand  (or  hours  on  the  ice,  plunging 
their  bare  arms  into  the  freezing  water,  in,  perhaps,  eighteen  or 
twenty  degrees  of  frost  They  shelter  themselves  from  the 
wind,  which  is  the  most  bitter  part  of  winter*— fifteen  degrees  of 
frost,  with  wind,  being  more  severe  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
without--4>y  means  of  laiige  fir  branches  stuck  in  the  ice,  on 
which  they  hang  mats.  In  general  the  women  seem  to  be  more 
regardless  of  cold  than  the  men ;  they  seldom,  even  in  the  most 
intense  cold,  wear  any  tlnng  on  theur  heads  but  a  silk  handker- 


*  Thie  Ruanans  boast  much  of  the  excellence  of  thdir  police  Colonel  Vifliachef, 
at  YaiodaT,  told  me  that  beibze  its  institntion,  in  no  country  were  murders,  highway 
robberies,  &c.  so  numerous  or  daring  as  in  Russia;  at  present  they  are  not  very  fine- 
qoent,  though  more  so  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  severity  and  apparent  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistitttes.  « 
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chief.  These  handkerchiefs  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and 
embroidered  richly  with  gold.  Silk  in  generally  cheap  in  Rus- 
sia, and  is  much  more  commonly  worn  by  the  lower  classes  than 
elsewhere.  Thus  clad,  but  with  their  bodies  well  guarded  by 
furs,  the  Russian  women  are  very  fond  of  night  promenades  in 
sledges, 

**  Of  sledge-driving  the  natives  are  very  fond,  and  the  race- 
course on  the  ice  before  the  palace  is  numerously  attended. 
The  racing-sledge  is  small  and  light,  drawn  by  one  horse,  who 
is  not  allowed  to  break  into  a  gallop.  These  horses  are  trained, 
when  young,  to  great  speed  in  their  trot,  by  being  obliged  to 
keep  up  with  others  cantering  by  their  sides.  The  sledges  of 
pleasure  most  used  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  whom  is  in 
shafts,  and  trots  ;  the  other  is  called  the  ^furieux^^  and  capers 
and  prances  beside  him.  One  servant  drives,  and  anotiier, 
standing  behind  the  carriage,  holds  the  rein  of  thefwrieuxy  whose 
head  he  almost  turns  round  in  a  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous 
attitude ;  these  horses  have  all  long  manes  and  taUs,  lengthened 
by  art 

^^  Carriages,  those  of  merchants  excepted,  are  all  drawn  by 
four  horses ;  the  postillion  rides  on  the  off-side.  The  usual 
charge  of  a  carriage  and  four,  all  expenses  included,  is  about 
two  hundred  rubles  monthly.  The  horses  and  servants  are  very 
hardly  used,  being  frequently  obliged  to  stand  half  a  day  and  all 
night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  severe  cold.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greek  theatre  large  fires  are  lighted  under  a 
kind  of  copper  umbrella  for  their  use,  and  all  public  amusements 
are  forbidden  when  the  cold  is  seventeen  degrees. 

*'  The  nights  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  but  I  saw  little  or 
no  aurora  boreaUs.  Count  Caambe,  the  Danish  secretary  of 
legation,  said  it  never  was  seen  very  brilliant  in  this  city ;  but  he 
spoke  with  rapture  of  its  beauty  in  Lapland  and  East  Bothnia^ 
which  he  had  traversed  the  winter  before." 
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To  Mrs.  Heber. 

^  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

'^  As  ill  news  flies  always  swift,  yoa  are,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
have  befallen  Europe,  as  we  can' be  in  Petersburgh.  Here,  in- 
deed, news  is  slowly  and  obscurely  communicated  to  the  public ; 
and  all  the  information  that  has  yet  been  given  has  merely  trans- 
pired through  private  channels.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  is,  we  are  assured,  much  less  than  was  at  first  report- 
ed ;  their  courage  and  conduct  appear  unimpeached  ;  *  «  * 
it  can  scarcely  be  believed,  what  I  have  myself  heard  from  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aideS'-de'Camp,  that  while  both  Austrians  and 
French  wanted  nothing,  the  Russians  were  without  provisions 
for  above  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  that  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  sent  to  his  brother 
of  Austria  for  a  bottle  of  wme,  it  was,  after  a  long  treaty, 
refused  him. 


«  «        •        «  #  ♦ 

*'Both  Alexander  and  Constantine  distinguished 'themselves, 
greatly ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  for  nothing  certain  is  known,  is 
wounded.  The  emperor  has  been  requested,  since  his  return, 
to  assume  the  military  order  of  St.  Greorge,  which  he  had  never 
taken  before,  always  professing  to  defer  it  till  he  had  earned  his 
spurs.  Even  now  he  replied  with  much  modesty,  that  the  first 
class,  or  great  cross,  was  destined  for  great  conquerors  or  gene- 
rals ;  that  he  had  himself  done  little  more  than  itiost  officers  in 
his  army,  and  should  not  assume  a  higher  rank' than  a  chevalier 
of  the  third  class.         *         * 

^'  In  consequence  of  the  peace  which  Austria  has  made,  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  the  emperor 
has  been  some  days  returned  to  Petersburgh ;  we  were,  of 
course,  eager  to  see  him,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
several  opportunities.    His  arrival  was  perfectly  sudden  and  un- 
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expected ;  he  was  at  Gatchina,  thirty  miles  from  hence,  before 
his  setting  out  from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Peters* 
burgh  about  five  in  the  morning ;  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife  and  mother  at  the  palace.  The 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  in  prodigious  crowds  before 
the  gate ;  and  when,  about  half-past  nine,  he  came  out  to  in- 
spect the  ^uard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  universal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they  thronged 
round  him,  kissing  his  hands^  his  boots  and  clothes,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  p^ectly  disregarded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police-oflicers.  Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and 
crossing  themselves ;  others,  with  long  black  beards,  crymg  and 
blubbering  like  children,  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  most  af- 
fecting picture  of  joy  which  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  leogtii 
disengaged  he  went  along  the  line,  each  eompany  as  he  passed 
gmng  him  the  deep-toned  short  cheer,  which  is  their  customary 
morning  exclamation,  *  Bless  you,  Alexander  Povlovitz.'  His 
person  is  not  unlike  the  idea  1  had  previously  formed,  though  he 
is  rather  thinner  and  s%hter  made.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
bis  countenance  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  great  fatigue  and 
inquietude  which  he  has  undergone ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore, I  am,  of  course,  very  unable  to  judge  of  his  present  looks. 
He  is  certainly  a  handsome  man,  but  looses  much  of  his  height 
by  stooping,  which  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  his  being  very 
short-sighted*  His  arrival  has  contributed  greatly  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  Petersburghers,  who  comfort  themselves  now 
with  abusing  the  conduct  of  Austria,  and  submit  with  great 
cheerfulness  to  a  new  levy  of  one  man  in  every  hundred.  Vo- 
lunteer corps  are  also  talked  o^  but  will  never,  I  think,  be  adopt- 
ed ;  one  circumstance  which  has  surprised  me  much,  as  being 
directly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  a  Russian  levy,  is  its  expense, 
not  indeed  to  government,  but  to  individuals ;  the  usual  price  of 
a  substitute  for  the  army  is  three  or  four  hundred  rubles,  about 
forty  pounds  ;  and  even  the  proprietors  of  land  find,  in  so  thinly 
peopled  a  country,  the  loss  of  some  of  their  ablest  hands  a  very 
considerable  burdien.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is,  however, 
1  tlunk,  imaginary,  as  every  person  keeps  exactly  ten  times  the 
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nnmbet  of  seryants  which  ve  do  in  England,  wluch  could  not 
be  the  case  were  labour  so  dear  as  we  are  sometmies  told  it  is. 
Mr.  Dimidof,  with  whom  we  have  dined  to-day,  said  that  he  had 
125  servants  in  his  town-house,  and  many  persons  had  twice 
that  number,  all  of  them  peasants  and  all  their  own  property. 
Even  a  merchant  keeps  many  more  than  those  of  the  same  class 
in  England,  and  as  they  are  not  proprietors  of  peasants  they  pay 
very  high  wages.  The  Russians  reckon  their  population  at 
forty  millions,  and  say  that  this  new  levy  will  add  about  60,000 
men  to  their  present  army. 

**  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having 
been  at  court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars. 
We  have  as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is,  at 
present,  no  English  ambassador  here  to  introduce  us ;  but 
having  a  recommendation  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he 
very  kindly  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a  gentleman  who  explain- 
ed  their  religious  ceremonies,  for  all  the  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms  hepa  with  service  in  the  chapel.  On  our  first  entrance 
into  the  room  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  ministers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  eminress  to  pass 
through  from  the  inner  room,  foUowed  by  all  her  ladies,  to  the 
chapel ;  at  the  upper  end  stood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the 
state,  then  the  rest  oi  the  spectators,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  occupied  by  Cossak  officers,  wild,  savage-looking  fel- 
lows, whose  long  black  hair,  bare  necks,  long  flowing  garments 
and  crooked  scimitars,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bags 
andpowdered  wigsof  the  restof  the  party.  The  chapel  was  crowd- 
ed, and  the  singing  the  most  beautaful  I  ever  heard ;  no  musical 
instruments  are  allowed  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  never  was 
more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal  performers.  The 
effect  was  very  grand  when  the  singing  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  vast  foMing-doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  gilded  altar  and  the  priests  (who  are  all  selected  for  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense. 
Duriim;  the  service  the  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  middle  of 
the  aisle,  as  no  seats  are  allowed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
Churches.    But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the 
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greater  part  of  the  audience,  thougli  some  continued  bowings 
and  crossing  themselves  the  whole  time.  After  the  bishop  had 
given  the  final  blessing,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful 
young  empress,  for  I  really  think  her  very  much  so,  kiss  bis 
hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  and  cheek ;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race 
of  as  dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  will, 
I  fear,  neter  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  like  this. 

"  The  other  ceremony  I  mentioned  was  the  commencement 
of  the  month  Ramadan,  or  Mahomedan  Lent,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  novelty,  and  for  the  number  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  among  the  lower  classes  of  Petersburgh.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  they  were  the  most  decent,  attentive  con- 
gregation that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  England.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  (now  deserted 
and  almost  ruined,)  which  Paul  built,  and  where  his  life  was  ter- 
nunated ;  their  mode  of  worship  is  very  singular,  as  were  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  some  of  them  put  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  their  prophet.  I  saw  one  sailor  strip  himself  almost 
naked  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  wear  a  green  uniform 
when  at  prayer,  green  being  fori^idden  to  all  but  the  lineal  des- 
cendants of  Mahomet.  The  same  paution  was  visible  in  their 
place  of  worship ;  it  was  decorated  with  sculpture  and  eagles, 
all  which  they  carefiilly  concealed  with  sheets,  lest  their  eyes 
should  meet  an  idol. 

**  I  little  thought  I  should  hear  the  Alcoran  read,  or  be  din- 
ned by  exclamations  of  Allah,  Allah  Acbar.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  sight  of  M&homedan  manners  which,  in  all  probability,  I 
shall  ever  have,  as,  unless  very  good  news  comes,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  think  of  Constantinople,  but  return  much  sooner  than 
we  at  first  intended  to  our  respective  volunteers ;  pray  com- 
mend me  to  the  Hodnet  company,  and  tell  them  I  am  doing 
my  utmost  to  gain  information  which  may  be  useful  to  them,  if 
they  are  ever  brought  into  action  ;  and  that  the  more  I  see  of 
the  miseiable  state  of  Europe,  I  am  the  more  convinced  that 
Englishmen  will  shqrtly  have  to  depend  on  their  own  patriotism, 
and  their  own  bayonets.  Hosti^es  are  indeed  a  dreadful  sub- 
ject to  occupy  our  letters  and  otir  conversation,  and  woe  to  the 
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man  who  ci^n  view  them  with  indifference  !  Russia,  I  believe, 
is  firm,  but  Russia  is  herself  in  the  greatest  danger.  We  have 
the  comfort,  however,  of  being  within  a  three  weeks  journey  from 
England. 

^^We  set  out  to  Moscow  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there 
about  six  weeks ;  our  route  from  thence  will  be  determined  by 
circumstances ;  but  Poland  is  so  detestable  a  country  to  tra« 
verse,  that  we  have  every  motive  of  convenience  and  curiosity 
to  come  back  by  Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  At  that 
place  we  expect  an  introduction  from  the  French  minister  here, 
to  the  little  court  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  France.  Pollen, 
who  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable,  has  given  us  let* 
ters  to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and^  Dresden,  and  to  Moscow  we  have 
recommendations  without  end.  He  invited  us  the  other  day  to 
a  villa  of  his  father's-in-law,  about  300  miles  off,  to  shoot  bears ; 
as,  however,  the  expedition  was  to  occupy  a  whole  month,  we 
thought  it  better  to  decline  it.  You  cannot  conceive  the  warmth 
of  our  clothing  for  this  journey  to  Moscow — a  warmth  which 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  has  hitherto  rendered  unnecessary, 
but  which  we  are  assured  is  absolutely  requisite  to  save  us  from 
freezing  in  the  cold  nq;fat8  which  we  must  encounter  on  our 
journey.    From  Moscow  you  shall  hear  from  me  agabd." 

CRONSTADT. 
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From  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt  (by  land  to  Oranienbaum, 
and  then  across  the  Gulf)  is  about  forty-five  versts :  by  sea  the 
direct  distance  is  twenty-seven,  and  there  are  packet  boats  dur- 
ii^  the  summer;  in  winter  the  journey  over  the  ice  is  very  short 
We  went  to  Croiuitadt  by  Oranienbaum,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  palace  there,  and  another  at  Peterhof.  The  country  is  not 
absolutely  barren,  nor  uninteresting,  but  as  nearly  so  as  may  be. 
It  is  very  full  of  villas,  and  not  quite  so  flat  as  the  eastern  side 
of  Petersburgh.  It  is  a  part  of  ancient  Livonia,  but  is  now, 
fit>m  its  vicinity  to  Petersburgh,  assimilated  with  the  Russians. 
Stuart  told  me  that  the  Livonian  peasants  were  the  most  misera- 
ble and  oppressed  by  their  lords  of  any  district  in  Russia ;  and 
that  some  laws  had  been  made  expressly  in  their  favour,  as  be- 
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ing  subject  to  particular  and  crying  abuaea.  They  are  called, 
together  with  Courland  and  Esthonia,  the  *  Oerman  provinces/ 

I  think  Coxe  supposes  that  in  Livonia  the  peasants  are  iree^ 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  what  Stuart  said,  as  well 
as  Baron  Bode,  who  had  himself  property  thoe,  is  an  erroneoua 
statement*  In  the  isle  of  Dago  a  singular  piece  of  atrocity 
was  lateily  discovered,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Kreh« 
mer.  A  nobleman  residing  there  constantly  hung  out  false 
lights,  to  cause  shipwrecks ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  peo- 
ple murdered  the  seamen  who  escaped ;  he  enjoyed  the  plunder 
for  many  years,  and  was  convicted  with  difficulty,  as  his  slaves 
were  the  only  evidence,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  a  slave  against  his  master ;  at  last  he  was  found  guilty 
by  the  evidence  of  his  own  son.  £nonnities  of  this  kind  are^ 
however,  uncommon  in  the  Baltic ;  and  very  seldom  indeed  are 
the  iBshermen  and  others  backward  in  assisting  vessels ;  thia 
good  effect  is  produced  by  the  high  salvage  allowed  by  law, 
which  Lb  greatly  above  that  in  any  other  sea. 

^^  The  palace  of  Peterhof  was  creeled  by  Peter  the  great, 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  his  capital  The  plan  of  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  is  Dutch  ;  the  situatScm,  however,  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  whole,  from  the  gardens,  haa  an  air  of  andent 
grandeur,  which  is  very  imposing.  The  house  is  not  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  stands  on  a  high  and  steep 
bank,  which  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  o£  fountains 
and  cascades,  with  gods  and  goddesses  without  end.  The  jets 
J^eau  are  boasted  of  by  the  Russians  as  equal  to  those  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  effect  on  a  hot  day  I  can  conceive  to  be  very  de- 
lightful ;  even  the  long  straight  alleys  arte  far  better  and  more 
agreeable  for  walking  than  the  being  burnt  on  a  red-hot  lawn. 
These  gardens  are  lighted  up  one  night  in  every  summer,,  and  a 
public  masquerade  given  to  all  decently  dressed  persons.  In  Ca- 
therine's time  this  was  a  magnificent  thing,  and  the  delight  of  the 
boui^oisie  of  Petersburgh ;  at  present  die  frugality  of  the  em- 
peror has  greatly  diminished  its  splendour,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
is  expected  to  be  given  up  entirely.    At  the  bottom  of  die  hill. 


*  See  alio  TookeanoeniingEflthoiik  Slid  tlMirie  of  Dego. 
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dose  to  the  edge,  and  eveii  dashed  by  tbe  waves  of  Ae  GuU^  is 
the  cottage  or  summer  house  which  Peter  frequently  hahabited, 
and  the  temperature  of  which  he  found  necessary  to  his  feverish 
constitution.  liisB,  small  brick  buildii^  of  one  stoiy,  with  win* 
dows  down  to  the  ground,  containing  six  or  eight  rooms^  and 
fitted  up  like  a  Dutch  villa.  The  furniture  is  precisely  what 
Peter  left,  and  the  bed  and  even  sheets  are  preserved.  It  isi  fiiis- 
nished  in  a  simple  and  in  what^was  then  considered,  a  gentle- 
manlike manner^  somethmg  like  an  English  house  of  about 
Queen  Anne's  tlline,  with  beaufets,  'corner-cupbosrds,  and  oak 
wainscotted  rooms,  all  floored  with  Dutch  tiles,  which  he  liked 
for  their  coolness.  There  is  n  small  collection  of  Dutch  paint- 
ings made  by  himself  when  in  Holland  ;  and  every  thing  shows 
how  much  he  wished  to  recollect  the  active  and  interesting  time 
he  had  passed  as  *  Master  Peter,'  at  Sardam.  His  portrait  in 
this  character,  drinking  with  the  ship-carpenter,  his  master  and 
instrueter,  hangs  in  a  small  gallery  which  forms  the  right  wing ; 
above  is  a  view  of  a  cellar  which  he  frequented  at  Sardam ;  his 
own  portait  is  here  again  nitroduced,  with  that  of  a  ghrl,  the  ceU 
lar-keeper's  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Some 
of  the  other  rooms  are  furnished  entnrely  with  his  own  hind  ; 
the  beaufets  and  writing  desks  are  made  by  himself  ^ 

*^  After  so  interesting  a  place  as  Peteihof  there  is  Kttle  at 
Oranienbaum  to  attract  attention.  The  house,  originaUy  built  by 
Menzikof  for  himself,  is  very  small  and  mean  ;  and  there  is  no^ 
thing  m  the  gardens  but  a  flying  mountain,  where  Catherine  was 
nearly  losing  her  life,  and  only  saved  by  the  prodi^pous  strength 
ctf  Alexis  Orlof.  There  is  also  a  pavilion  where  she  lived  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  it  is  fitted  up^with  tapestry  woriced 
by  the  old  princess  Wyasemsky,  as  she  herself  told  us.  The 
fortification  where  Peter  HI.  lived  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been 
dismantled  by  Paul ;  between  this  fortification  and  the  gardens 
is  a  little  neglected  valley  filled  with  hazels  and  alders,  and  witii 
a  brook  running  in  the  bottom,  which  Thornton  discovered  with 
great  joy  as  the  only  place  he  could  find  which  had  escaped  the 
diears,  the  spade^  and  the  other  expensive  deformities  wfaieh 
surrounded  us. 

^^From  Oranienbaum  to  the  sea*  about  a  versti  a  straight  ca« 
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nal  is  drawn  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  great  gate ;  on  this 
we  embarked,  and  after  a  rather  heavy  pull  across  the  Oalf^  land- 
ed at  Gronstadt.  The  channel  for  vessels  of  burttien  is  narrow; 
the  rest  is  all  a  shallow  with  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  wa- 
ter; it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is 
so  soon  frozen.  On  the  left  hand  in  passing  fi'om  Oranienbaum 
is  a  new  battery  on  a  small  island,  which  is  called  Nelson's  bat- 
tery, as  having  been  erected  about  the  time  he  was  expected 
Between  this  island  and  the  town  is  the  channel  for  shipping, 
though  even  in  that  space,  about  two  versts,  are  many  shallowa 
The  two  harbours  are  entirely  artificial,  being  simply  large  wet 
docks  fenced  from  the  sea  by  prodigious  granite  moles ;  one  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  ships  of  war  ;  and  both  have  every 
appearance  of  great  security  and  convenience.  The  whole 
island,  seven  versts  long  by  about  one  in  breadth,  is  surrounded 
by  a  granite  wall ;  but  its  principal  security  against  attack  is,  no 
doubt,  the  shoal  water.  If  however  Nelson's  battery  were  silen- 
ced, I  do  not  think  that  even  this  would  have  availed  very  much. 
The  merchant's  harbour  is  small,  and  the  vessels  are  literally 
packed  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  which 
is  perhaps 'twenty  yards  wide,  a  sentinel  hails  every  boat  that 
enters,  and  every  person  must  produce  his  passport.  We  had 
forgotten  ours,  but  having  letters  to  Mr.  Booker,  post  agent  to 
several  of  the  English  merchants,  he  contrived  to  obtain  oar 
admission.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  multitude  of  shops^ 
ale  houses,  and  similar  buildings,  with  English  sig^s  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  harbour  were  min- 
gled with  English  words.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the  shipping 
there  were  English  or  American. 

**  A  large  canal  runs  through  the  town,  leading  to  some  beau- 
tiful dry  docks,  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  we  were  taken  round 
these,  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else  that  was  remarkable,  by  a 
Captain  Grow,  an  Englishman  in  the  Russian  service.  No  ships 
are  built  at  Gronstadt ;  they  are  all  constructed  in  the  admiralty 
at  Petersburgh,  and  floated  down  on  camels  over  the  bar ;  this 
strains  them  terribly ;  hut  the  situation  of  the  admiralty  was 
assigned  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  place  where  he  could  himself 
daily  inspect  every  thing  that  was  going  on.    At  present,  how- 
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ever,  several  of  their  vessek  are  built  ^t  Archangel,  which  is,  on 
some  accounts,  b,  more  convenient  situation  than  Petersburgh. 
Perhaps  a  new  town  about  to  be  erected  near  the  embouchure 
of  the  Petchora  may  be  still  better. 

**  The  Russian  sailors  during  the  winter  are  all  in  barracks^ 
which  are  kept  very  clean^  and  the  men  are  generally  healthy. 
Their  pay  is  only  eight  rubles  per  year,  but  they  have  an  allow- 
ance of  rye-bread  when  on  shore  ;  at  sea,  of  course  their  provi- 
sions are  provided  for  them.  They  are  employed  in  various  sin- 
gular ways,  both  here  and  at  Petersburgh,  during  their  lon^stay 
on  shore.  We  met  many  of  them  carrying  the  pictures  and  fur- 
niture into  the  hermitage.  Captain  Crow  told  us  that  Chichakof 
had  effected  great  reforms  in  the  Russian  navy ;  he  showed  us 
several  old  ships  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  broken  up,  and 
which  certainly  were  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  new 
ones  then  in  dock  to  be  finished  and  ri^ed.  Many  of  the  old 
ones  had  been  run  up  in  the  greatest  h^ste  during  the  sudden  exi- 
gency of  the  Swedish  war.  We  saw  no  galleys,  except  a  few 
that  were  completely  unserviceable,  and  none  are  now  built 
The  largest  ship  in  the  Russ  navy  is  of  130  guns,  but  would  not, 
according  to  the  English  system,  carry  above  one  hundred. 

^'  The  usual  time  of  the  ice  setting  in  at  Cronstadt  and  in  the 
Neva  is  generally  about  the  beguming  of  November,  and  it  breaks 
up  about  the  end  of  March.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  generally 
frozen  before  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Riga  is  sometimes  open 
three  weeks  longer.'^ 

JOURNEY  FROM  PETERSBURGH  TO  MOSCOW. 

"We  left  Petersburgh  the  night  of  the  30th  December  lk)6. 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
never-fiedling  delay  in  procuring  the  padorashna  prevented  us. 
To  procure  one  it  is  necessary  to  send  in  the  passports  of  every 
person  or  servant ;  it  is  even  strictly  forbidden  under  a  heavy 
fine,  to  keep  or  entertain  any  person  without  a  passport,  and  a 
master  is  answerable  for  his  servant  We  saw  an  instance  at  the 
barrier  going  out  of  Petersburgh  of  the  ideas  which  the  Russians 
entertain  respecting  merchants :  one  of  our  party,  who  was  en- 
tered in  his  passport '  English  merchant,'  had  some  very  cause- 
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kss  trouble  gpiven  him  by  a  stupid  police-oflEieer,  who»  at  the 
same  time,  respected  the  sanctity  of  Thornton's  passpbrt  and  my 
own,  because  we  were  put  down  duwanmif  or  gentkipen.  We 
bad  engaged  free  horses  to  take  us  tlie  first  sixty  versts  without 
stopping,  and  they  were  bound  to  do  it  in  six  hours!  This  is  the 
usual  way  of  quitting  Petersbui^h ;  but  we  afterwards  found  it 
advisable  to  bare  recourse  to  the  regular  system  of  post  horses. 
The  manner  in  which  the  post  is*  conducted  is  as  follows ;  each 
peasant'pays  seven  copeks  a  year, '  which  sum  is  collected  in 
erery  district,  and  is  more  than  sufficient,  ^th  the  usual  rate  of 
trayelling,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  certain  number  of  horses. 
This  income  is  annually  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  respcmsi* 
ble  bid4er>  who  is  then  bound  to  furnish,  at  the  common  posf 
rate,  a  specified  number  of  horses.  If  a  traveller,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  post-house,  (the  master  of  which  is  usually  a  goremment 
officer,)  is  told,  on  presenting  his  padorashna,  that  there  are  no 
horses  at  home,  he  demands  to  see  the  day-book,  in  which  the 
postmaster  is  obliged  to  enter  the  number  of  horses  be  has  sent 
out,  and  the  travellers'  names  who  have  taken  them.  If  this  ac* 
"count  does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of  horses  kept  at 
that  post,  which  is  always  printed  in  the  appointment  sent  by  the 
postmaster-general,  you  may  oblige  the  man  to  furnish  you  with 
peasants'  horses,  he  himself  paying  the  additional  expense.  This 
information  we  had  from  Prince  Wiasemsky,  at  Kostroma. 

'^  Novogorod  is  the  first  great  town  you  come  to  on  leaving 
Petersbuiipb ;  its  ancient  fame  and  riches  are  weU  known ;  but 
at  present,  we  were  told,  for  we  were  prevented  seeing  it,  it  is 
desolate  and  ruinous.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  its  foundation 
cany  its  date  to  1710  years  before  Christ  The  age  of  Ruric  is 
860  years  after  Christ;  this  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Russians  in  those  parts.  Ruric  reigned  in  Ladoga;  his  two 
brothers,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  the  one  in  Belosero,  near  the  lake 
of  that  name,  the  other  in  Isborsk,  near  Pstow.  The  Russians, 
a  northern  tribe  of  Scandinavians,  were  gradually  mcorporated 
with  the  Slavi;  and  Novogorod  submitted  voluntarily,  being 
weary  of  internal  factions.  After  Ruric's  death,  A.  D.  879, 
Igor,  his  son,  held  Novogorod  as  a  dependancy  rather  than  a 
possession.    Oieg,  brother4n-law  to  Ruric,  and  at  his  death  re* 
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gent  of  Rama,  sifterwards  emigrated  to  Kreis,  when  Novogbrod 
revolted,  and  was  Bometimes  free  and  sometimes  dependant ;  it 
never  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars.  Its  government  at  length 
became  pretty  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  Hanse 
towns.  There  were  long  disputes  and  intrigues  between 
the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  for  the  possession  of  the 
great  Nov(^orod,  which  at  last  fell  before  the  fortune  of  Ivan 
y assilovitz  the  First,  although  defended  with  great  patriotism, 
and  mspbned  by  the  genius  of  Martha  Polofski.  The  army  of 
Novogorod  then  consisted  of  30^000  knights,  besides  archers, 
who  were  defeated  with  the  death  of  their  general,  Martha's 
adopted  son.  After  k  short  siege  Novogorod  followed  the  fate 
of  ite  defenders ;  this  was  in  1478.  Its  great  bell,  which  is  now 
seen  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  was  then  taken  away ;  it  as- 
sembled the  people  to  council,  and  was  considered  as  the  pal- 
'  ladium  of  their  liberty.  The  ruin  of  the  city  was  completed 
by  Ivan  the  Second,  1570,  in  revenge  for  their  reiterated  rebel- 
lion's. 

*^  Here,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  town  between  Petersburgh 
andtMoscow,  is  an  imperial  palace;  it  is,  however,  only  a  small 
wopden  lodge  so  dignified,  where  the  emperors  sometimes  pass 
the  mghts  on  their  journeys.  At  Brounitza  is  a  singular  lull, 
'  with  a  Church  on  the  summit,  which  Pallas  imagines  to  be  an 
artificial  mound.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  regular  form,  though  its 
size,  being  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  castle-hill  at  Ox- 
ford, makes  its  being  entirely  the  work  of  art  rather  improbable. 
Valdai  is  a  large  town  seated  on  a  ridge  of  stony  hills,  which  the 
Rttssialhs,  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  higher,  call  mountains, 
and  which  are  the  ancient  boundary  between  Russia  and  Novo* 
gorod.  They  extend  In  a  wavy  direction,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  Though  the 
hills  themselves  are  trifling,  the  elevation  from  the  sea  is  no 
doubt  great,  as  A^m  this  provmce  an/i  the  neighbouring  ones, 
the  great  rivers  all  rise.  The  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Oka;  Volga,  and  Dnieper,  is  very  abundant  in  hemp. 

*' Valdai  has  a  large  convent  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  founded 
by  the  famous  Nicon,  and  renowned  for  a  picture  of  the  virgin 
Mary  brought  hi^r  from  Mount  Athos,  whence  the  convent 
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bears  the  name  of  Aphonsky,  the  Russians  pronouncing  the  e  ♦. 
Travellers  are  always  beset  here  by  a  number  of  women  who  sell 
Calashki,  a  species  of  cake.  Oreat  part  of  this  neighbourhood 
was  originally  peopled  by  colonies  from  Poland^  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  poorer  and  more  dirty  than  in  other  parts  of 
Russia.  Their  dress,  however,  is  every  where  the  same,  con^ 
ffisting  of  a  kaftan, — ^the  feet  wrapt  round  with  bandages  of 
hempen  cloth,  and  defended  with  sandals  of  a  kind  of  strong 
matting,  made  of  the  lime-tree  bark.  Boots  are  very  rarely 
seen  except  on  the  starosta  (elder  of  the  village.*)  This  prac- 
tice of  making  shoes  of  linden  bark  is  very  destructive  to  the 
trees,  as  a  man  will  wear  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs  of  san- 
dals in  a  year.  The  lime-trees  of  which  they  are  made  are  very 
valuable,  on  account  of  their  bark,  of  which  mats  are  also  made, 
and  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation.  It  is  scarce 
in  the  western  provinces,  not  loving  the  hungry  sand ;  but  in 
the  eastern  it  is  very  plentifiil,  and  flourishes  even  as  high  as 
Archangel.  I  have  seldom  seen  finer  trees  than  they  are  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  summer  garden,  and  at  Stockholm  they 
thrive  even  better.' 

*^  We  pbserved  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of 
the  crown,  and  those  of  individuals  in  general;  the  former  are 
almost  all  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances  ;  their  abrock  or 
rent  is  fixed  at  fiv6  rubles  a  year,  all  charges  included ;  and  as 
they  are  sure  that  it  will  never  be  raised  they  are  more  industri- 
ous. 

**  The  peasants  belonging  to  the  nobles  have  their  rent,  re- 
gulated by  their  means  of  getting  money ;  the  average  payment 
throughout  the  empire  is  about  eight  or  ten  rubles  annually.  In 
this  way  it  becomes,  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on 
their  industry.  Every  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour 
three  days  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor,  and  this  law  takes 
effect  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  proprietor 
chooses  to  employ  him  the  other  days  he  may,  (as  for  example 
in  a  manufactory,)  but  he  then  finds  him  in  food  and  clothing. 
Mutual  advantage,  however,  generally  relaxes  this  law ;  and  ex- 
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cepting  such  as  are  selected  for  domestic  -servants,  or  are  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  the  slave  pays  a  certain  rent  to  be 
allowed  to  vrork  all  the  week  on  his  own  account,  his  master 
being  bound  to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and  a  certain  portion 
of  land.  The  allotment  of  land  is  generally  settled  by  the  sta- 
rosta,  and  by  a  meeting  of  the  peasants  themselves. '  In  the 
same  manner,  when  a  master  wants  an  increase  of  rent,  he  sends 
to  the  starosta,  who  convenes  the  peasants,  and  by  this  assem- 
bly it  is  decided  what  'proportion  each  individual  must  pay.  If 
a  slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings  him  in  more  money  than 
agricultural  labour,  he  pays  a  higher  rent ;  if  he  can  get  more 
money  by  going  to  Petersburgh  or  ^y  other  great  town,  his 
master  frequently  permits  him  to  go,  but  his  rent  is  raised.  Even 
the  most  minute  earnings  are  subject  to  this  oppression ;  the 
men  employed  as  drivers  at  the  post-houses  pay  a  rent  out  of 
the  drink-money  they  receive,  for  being  permitted  to  drive,  as 
otherwise  their  master  might  employ  them  in  less  profitable  la- 
bour. The  aged  and  infirm  are  provided  with  food,  and  rai- 
ment, and  lodging,  at  the  expense  of  their  owner ;  such  as  pre- 
fer casual  charity  to  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  from 
them,  are  firequently  furnished  with  passports  and  allowed  to 
see^  their  fortunes,  but  they  sometimes  pay  a  rent  even  for  this 
permission  to  beg.  The  numl^er  of  beggars  in  Petersburgh  is 
very  small ;  when  one  is  found  he  is  immediately  sent  back  to  his 
owner.  In  Moscow  and  other  towns  they  are  numerous,  though 
I  think  less  so  than  in  London ;  they  beg  with  great  modesty,  in 
a  low  and  humble  tone  of  voice,  frequently  crossing  themselves, 
and  are  much  less  clamorous  and  importunate  than  a  London 
beggar.  The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves  by 
blows  or  confinement ;  but  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  great  cruelty 
he  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  on 
this  point  with  impartiality.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Khitai- 
gorod  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  Countess  *  *  *  confined  for  many 
years,  with  a  most  unrelenting  severity,  which  she  merited  for 
cruelty  to  her  slaves.  Instances  of  barbarity  are,  however,  by 
no  means  rare.  At  Kostroma,  the  sister  of  M.  Kotchetof  the 
governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  nobleman  who  had  nailed, 
if  I  onderstdod  her  right,  his  servant  to  a  cross ;  the  master  was 
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sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  business  hushed  up.  Domestic 
servants  and  those  employed  in  manufactories,  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  themselvesin  a 
terrible  manner ;  the  brother  of  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  had  a  great  distillery,^ disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  pretty 
easily  guessed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  boiling  copper  by  his 
slaves.  We  heard  ^  another  instance^  though  not  from  equally 
good  authority,  of  a  lady^  now  in  Moscow,  who  had  been  poi- 
soned three  several  times  by  her  servants. 

**  No  slave  can  quit  his  village  or  his  master's  family  without 
a  passport ;  every  individual  arriving  in  a  town  or  village,  must 
produce  his  to  the  starosta ;  and  no  one  can  harbour  a  stranger 
without  one.  If  a  person  is  found  dead,  and  no  passport  is  about 
him,  his  body  is  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  dissection  ;  of  this  cus- 
tom we  happened  to  be  witnesses  in  one  instance.  The  pun- 
ishment of  runaways  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  the 
government  works ;  and  a  master  may  send  to  the  public  work- 
house any  peaaant  he  chooses.  The  prisons  at  Moscow  and 
Kostroma  were  chiefly  filled  with  such  runaway  slaves,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  in  irons.  On  the  frontier  they  often  es- 
cape, but  in  the  interior  this  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  Te^ 
during  the  summer,  desertions  are  very  common,  and  they  sojne- 
times  lurk',  about  for  many  months,  living  miserably  in  the 
woods  ;  this  particularly  happens  when  there  is  a  new  lev^ 
of  soldiers. 

'^The  levies  are  made  by  taking  one  from  every  certain  number 
of  peasants  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  empre ;  but  if  a  mas- 
ter is  displeased  with  his  slave,  h^  may  send  him  for  a  soldier 
whenever*  he  pleases,  taking  a  receipt  from  government  that  he 
may  contribute  one  man  less  to  the  ensuing  levy.  He  also  se- 
lects the  recruits  he  sends  to  government,  with  this  restriction, 
^  that  they  are  young  men,  free  from  disease,  have  sound  teeth, 
and  are  five  feet  two  inches  high. 

"The  starosta,  of  whom  mention  has  been  so  firequently  made, 

is  an  officer  resembling  the  ancient  bailiff*  of  an  English  village ; 

.  he  is  generally  chosen,  as  we  were  informed,  by  the  peasants, 

sometimes  annually,  and  sometimes  for  life.     He  is  answerable 

for  the  payment  of  the  rents  to  the  lord ;  decides  small  disputes 
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among  the  peasants ;  gives  billets  for  quarters  to  soldiers,  or  to 
governnient  officers  on  a  journey,  and  performs  all  the  lesser 
public  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  Sometimes  the  proprietor  of 
the  district  claims  the  right  of  his  appointment.  A  slave  can 
on  no  pretence  be  sold  out  of  Russia,  nor  in  Russia  to  any  but 
a  person  bom  noble,  or,  if  not  noble,  having  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel. ^This  rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  men  in  civil  situations.  Professor  Pallas 
had  the  rank  of  brigadier.)  The  law  is,  however,  eluded,  as 
*  roturiers*  frequently  purchase  slaves  by  m'alang  use  of  the 
name  of  some  privileged  person ;  and  all  nobles  have  the  right 
to  let  out  their  slaves  for  hire.  Such  is  the  political  state  of  the 
peasants  ;-  with  regard  to  their  comfort  and  means  of  supporting 
existence,  I  do  not  think  they  are  deficient ;  their  houses  are  in 
tolerable  repair,  moderately  roomy,  and  wpU  adapted  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people ;  they  have  the  air  of  being  sufficiently  fed, 
and  their  clothing  is  warm  and  substantial.  Fuel,  food,  and  the 
materials  for  building  are  very  cheap,  but  almost  all  kinds  of 
clothing  are  dear ;  for  a  common  peasant's  cloth  kaftan  we  were 
asked  thirty  rubles ;  and  even  supposing  the  tradesman  would 
have  taken  less,  yet  twenty  is  more  than  twice  the  price  of  an 
English  peasant's  coat.  In  summer  they  generally  wear  nan- 
keen kaftans,  one  of  which  costs  thirteen  rubles.  The  IcHkM 
(linden  bark  sandals)  cost  nothing.  They  wear  a  blue  nankeen 
shirt,  trimmed  with  red,  which  costs  two  or  three  rubles ;  linen 
drawers,  and  lin^n  or  hempen  rags  wrapped  round  their  feet  and 
legs,  over  which^the  richer  sort  draw  their  boots.  The  sheep*- 
skin  schpube  costs  eight  rubles,  but  lasts  a  long  time,  as  does  a 
lamh*8kin  cap,  which  costs  three  ;  the  common  red  cap  is  about, 
the  same  price.  To  clothe  a  Russ  peasant  or  soldier  complete- 
ly i^  I  apprehend,  three  times  as  chargeable  as  in  £ngland ; 
their  clothing,  however,  is  strong,  and,  as  being  loose  and  wide, 
lasts  longer.  A  Russ  is  very  seldom  seen  quite  in  rags.  With 
regard  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes,  of  which  we  had 
heard  great  complaints,  it  appears  that  where  they  have  an  inte^ 
rest  in  exertion,  they  by  no  means  want  industry,  and  possess 
the  same  desire  for  luxuries  which  other  people  do.  The  great 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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proprietors  never  raise  their  rents,  and  have  very  rich  and  pros- 
perous peasants.  *  #  *  ♦  * 
*  *  *  The  orown  peasants,  also,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  are  happy,  liTing  at  their  ease,  paying  a  mo^ 
derate  quit-rent,  and  choosing  their  own  starosta;  they  are, 
however,  more  exposed  to  vexation  and  oppression  from  the 
petty  officers  of  the  crown.* 

*^  The  time  when  the  levies  for  the  army  are  made  is  looked 
upon  by  the  peasants  with  great  terror.  Baron  Bode  told  me 
that  they  generally  kept  the  levy  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  till 
they  had  fixed  on  and  secured  a  propei*  number  of  men ;  these 
men' are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  chained  until  they  are  sworn 
in ;  the  forepart  of  their  heads  is  then  shaved,  and  they  are  thus 
ei^sily  distinguished  from  other  peasants ;  after  this  desertion  is 
very  rare  and  very  difficult. 

^*  The  distress  of  one  of  their  popular  dramas,  which  we 
afterwards  saw  acted  at  Yaroslav,  in  the  private  theatre  of  the 
governor.  Prince  Oallitzin,  consists  in  a  young  man  being 
pressed  as  a  soldier.  In  the  short  reign  of  Peter  the  Second, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  transferred  again  the  seat  of  government 
to  Moscow,  no  man  was  forced  to  become  a  soldier ;  the  army 
was  recruited  by  volunteers,  and  slaves  were  permitted  to  vo- 
lunteer, f 

*^  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  we,  of  course,  were  unable 
to  form  a  judgment ;  it  appears  from  Gmelin  that  in  this  part  of 
Russia  a  custom  prevails  of  cutting  the  com  when  it  is  green, 
and  drying  it  afterwards  in  smoke.  Near  Valdai  is  found  in 
great  abundance  the  gordius  aquaticus,  a  worm  like  a  hair,  which 
is  said  to  eat  into  the  flesh,  t  In  the  hills  coal  is  found  resem- 
bling the  Scotch ;  it  lights  with  difficulty,  but  emits  a  strong  , 
heat ;  yet  it  will  not  support  the  action  of  the  bellows,  and  is, 
consequentiy,  useless  in  a  forge.    There  are  also  salt  springs. 

**  The  oak  ^uid  ash-trees  abound  in  the  hills.     The  country 


*  This  account  of  the  pcaaanto  is  an  abr^6  firom  the  different  itaiementf  ve 
heard  at  Moscow,  chiefly  firom  Prince  Theodore  Nicalaiovite  Gallitzin. 
t  See  Manetein. 
t  GsMlin  Recoil  dee  Voyagesi  Vol  V.  p.  13, 
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people  apply  to  wounds  a  powder  of  die  dried  leaf  of  the  wild 
geranittm ;  they  make  great  use  of  other  wild  vegetables,  boil- 
ing the  wild  angelica,  the  rumex  obtusa,  (sorrel,)  the  atriplex 
hastata,  (orache,)  which,  boiled  with  fish  or  meat,  supplies  the 
place  of  sour  crout ;  from  this  last  plant  they  make  a  kind  of 
treacle.  Quas  is  mad6  with  unleavened  bread  allowed  to  fer- 
ment  in  water  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 

^^  Yischnei  Yolotchok  is  famous  for  the  canal  which  joins  the 
Mesta  and  Twertza,  and  by  this  means  the  Baltic  and  the  Cas- 
pian. 

^'  Torshok  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  leather  manufactories. 
We  here  met  with  a  famous  receipt  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
which  consists  of  an  oil  extracted  from  horse-radish,  which  is 
both  taken  internally  and  used  externally.  Tver  is  a  very  fine 
town  ',  the  old  town  wa»  burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  and  rebuilt  by  her  on  a  regular  plan.  This  part  of 
Muscovy  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  quarries  of  freestone, 
which  is  very  handsome  but  not  very  durable. 

^*  At  the  post  after  we  left  E^lin,  the  drivers  in  order  to  have  ^ 
good  bargain  by  carrying  us  all  the  way  to  Moscow,  drove  us, 
without  our  knowledge,  five  versts  beyond  the  post-house.  We 
obliged  them  to  return,  and  saw  a  singular  instance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  postmaster  of  a  petty  village  receiving-house,  who, 
though  his  station  was  not  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  lowest 
clerk  of  the  post-office  in  England,  yet  ordered  these  two  fel- 
lows to  be  beaten  soundly  with  hazel  sticks  on  the  bare  back, 
which  was  immediately  done,  the  men  roaring  out  lustily.  He 
then  took  from  them  the  money  we  had  paid  them,  and  put  their 
horses  in  requisition  to  go  the  next  stage. 

«  ♦  *  ♦  *  *    The 

carriers,  of  whom  we  daily  met  thousands,  each  with  his  *  sanky,' 
(small  sledge)  and  single  horse,  travel  many  himdred  versts 
without  even  allowing  their  horses  to  lie  down ;  they  feed  them 
very  liberally  with  com,  but  only  let  them  stand  for  about  an 
hour  every  night  in  one  of  the  serais.  A  small  horse  can  draw 
the  prodigious  weight  of  thirty  pood  along  a  sledge-road  ;  for 
carriage  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  which  is  720  versts,  the 
charge  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  copeks  the  pood." 
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«  To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Mmcow,  Jan.  4, 180G. 

<^T  Dear  Mother, 

**  Our  journey  has  been  prosperous^  and  after  about  ninety 
hours'  continued  jolting,  we  arrived  safely  at  Moscow  about 
eight  o'clock  last  night.  Mr.  Bayley^  came  with  us,  and  we 
have  found  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  manners 
of  great  service  to  us  on  the  road.  Our  method  of  travelling 
deserves  describing,  both  as  very  comfortable  in  itself,  and  as 
being  entirely  different  from  every  thing  in  England.  We  per- 
formed the  journey  in  kibitkas,  the  carriages  usually  employed 
by  the  Russians  in  their  winter  journeys ;  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  very  large*  cradle,  well  covered  with  leather,  and  placed 
on  a  sledge,  with  a  leather  curtain  in  front ;  the  luggage  is 
packed  at  the  bottom,  the  portmanteaus  serving  for  an  occa- 


*  Sir  DwubI  Bayley,  now,  1890^  Comnil-general  of  Englaod  in  St.  Pstenhargh, 
— Bi». 
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fiional  seat,  and  the  whole  covered  mih  a  mattrass,  on  which 
one  or  more  persons  can  lie  at  full  length,  or  sit  supported  by 
pillows.  In  this  attitude,  and  well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  getting  over  a  coun- 

* 

try,  when  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  weather  not  intend ;  but 
in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  degrees  of  frost,  Reaumur,  no 
wrapping  can  keep  you  quite  warm ;  and  in  bad  roads,  of  which  - 
we  have  had  some  little  experience,  the  jolting  is  only  equalled 
by  the  motion  of  a  slup  in  a  storm. 

**  In  the  weather  we  were  very  fortunate,  having  a  fine  clear 
frOBt,  about  as  mild  as  an  English  Christmas.^  Our  first  forty 
hours  were  spent  in  traversing  an  unfertile  and  unlovely  coun- 
try, the  most  flat  and  uninteresting  I  ever  saw,  with  nothmg  but 
occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  and  formal  fir  woods,  without 
a  single  feature  of  art  or  nature  which  could  attract  attention. 
Once,  indeed,  from  a  littie  elevation,  we  saw  the  sim  set  to 
great  advantage ;  it  was  singular  to  see  it  slowly  sinking  beneath 
the  black  and  perfectly  level  horizon  of  the  sea  of  land  which 
surrounded  us.  The  night  which  followed  was  distinguished  by 
more  jolting  than  usual ;  and  about  sun-rise  Thornton  drew  the 
curtain,  and  cried  out '  England.'  I  started  up  and  found  we 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  low  range  of  stony  hills,  with  an  en- 
closed and  populous  country  before  us,  and  a  lar^  town,  VlA- 
dai,  which,  with  its  neighbourhood,  had  some  little  resemblance 
to  Oxford,  as  seen  from  the  Banbury  road.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  boundary  of  Ancient  Russia ;  all  beyond  were  the  terri- 
tories of  Novogorod,  Istria,  and  the  other  countries  they  have 
conquered. 

"  The  whole  plain  from  Valdsu  to  Moscow  is  very  level,  en- 
tirely arable,  generally  conmion  fields  with  some  shabby  enclo- 
sures, thickly  set  with  villages  and  small  coppices,  in  which  the 
firs  begin  to  be  relieved  by  birch,  lime,  ash  and  elm.  Tver  and  * 
Torshok  are  large  towns,  but  have  nothing  in  them  to  detain  a 
traveller.  During  this  journey  I  was  struck  by  observing  the 
very  little  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  not  more, 
or  so  much  as  we  often  see  in  England,  and  no  where  prevent* 
ed  my  distinguishing  the  meadows  from  the  stubble  fields.  Mr. 
Bay  ley  said  he  had  often,  made  the  same  observation,  and  that 
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it  was  not  pecufiar  to  die  preflent  year.  We  hadourgima^idi 
us ;  and  often  left  the  kibitka  in  pursuit  of  the  large  black 
gioase,  of  which  we  saw  several, — a  noble  bird  as  large  as  a 
turkey.  They  were,  however,  so  wild,  we  conW  not  get  a  feir 
shot  We  had  stmie  hopes  of  killing  a  wolf^  as  one  or  two  pass- 
ed the  road  during  the  first  part  of  our  journey ;  but  it  was  dur-- 
ingtbe  n^t,  and  before  we  were  fairly  roused  and  could  get 
oar  guns  ready,  they  were  safe  in  the  wood.  In  severe  winters 
they  are  sometimes  easOy  shot,  as  they  keep  close  to  the  road 
ride ;  «md  when  very  much  famished  will  even  attack  the  horses 
in  a  carriage ;  they  are  not  conridered  dangerous  to  men  except 
in  self-defence.  Of  the  people  we,  of  course,  saw  but  little ; 
though  having  so  good  an  mterpreter  with  us,  we  asked  many 
questions  and  went  into  several  of  the  cottages,  which  we  found 
much  cleaner  than  we  expected,  but  so  hot  that  we  could  not 
endure  to  remain  in  them  long;  A  Russian  cottage  is  always 
built  of  k)gs  cemented  with  clay  and  moss,  and  is  generally 
larger  than  an  En^hone ;  it  has  two  stories,  one  of  winch  is 
half  sunk  and  serves  as  a  storehouse ;  two  durds  of  the  upper 
story  are  taken  up  irith  the  principal  room,  where  they  sit  and 
deep ;  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  a  closet  where 
they  cook  their  victuals,  and  an  immense  stove  not  unlike  an 
oren  which  heats  the  whole  buildmg,  and  the  top  of  which,  for 
the  chimney  is  only  a  small  flue  on  the  ride,  serves  as  a  favour- 
ite sitting  and  sleeping  place,  though  we  could  scarcely  bear  to 
lay  our  hands  on  it  In  the  comer  of  the  great  room  always 
stands  the  bed  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  general- 
ly very  neat  and  with  curtains,  sometimes  of  English  cotton ; 
die  oUier  branches  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  stove  or  floor.  In 
the  post-houses,  which- differ  in  no  respect  from  this  description, 
we  always  found  good  coffee,  tea  and  cream  ;  nothing  else  can 
be  expected,  and  we  carried  our  other  provisions  witkus. 

"  The  country  people  are  all  alike,  dirty,  good-humoured 
fellows,  in  sheep  skin  gowns,  with  the  wool  inwards.  The  dri- 
vers crossed  themselves  devoutly  before  beginmng  each  stage, 
and  sung  the  whole  way  or  else  talked  to  their  horses.  A  Rus- 
sian seldom  beats  bis  horse,  but  argues  with  him  at  first,  and  at 
last  goes  no  further  than  tb  abuse  him,  and  call  him  wolf  or  Jew, 
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which  ktft  is  the  lowest  jiUsh  of  their  contemptuous  expressions. 
Their  horses  are  much  larger  and  better  fed  than  the  SwecUsb, 
and  when  talked  to  secundum  artem  trot  very  fast  Nothing  on 
our  journey  surprised  us  so  much  as  the  crowds  of  single  horse 
sledges,  carrying  provisions  to  Petersburgh  :  it  would  not  be  ex- 
aggerating to  say  that  we  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  about  a 
thousand.  Every  article  of  necessary  consumptbn  must,  in- 
deed, be  broughtirom  a  distance,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
tersbuigh  produces  nothing  to  *  make  trade,'  very  little  to  *  make 
eat'  When  I  have  seen  the  fine  fertile  country  abounding  in 
every  thing  good  and  desirable,  which  Peter  deserted  for  the 
bogs  and  inclement  latitude  of  the  Neva,  I  wonder  more  and 
more  at  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  project  It  is  a§  if  the 
king  of  England  should  move  his  capijtal  from  London  to  Bam£^ 
and  make  a  Windsor  of  Johnny  Groat's  house. 

^'  We  reached  this  vast  over^grown  village,  for  I  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  else,  in  the  moonlight,  and  consequently  saw  it  to 
great  advantage ;  though^as  we  passed  along  its  broad  irregular 
streets,  we  could  not  but  observe  ttie  strange  mixture  of  cotta- 
ges, gardens,  stables,  barracks,  churches,  and  palaces.  This 
morning  we  have  been  much  delighted  with  a  more  accurate 
survey.  Moscow  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  with  the  river  Mosk- 
va winding  through  it ;  the  town  is  a  vast  oval,  covering  about 
as  mudi  ground  as  London  and  Westminster.  The  origmal  city 
is  much  smaller ;  it  fbrms  one  quarter  of  the  town,  under  the 
name  of  Kitai-gorod,  the  city  of  Kathay ;  it  has  preserved  this, 
name  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
when  they  seized  on  the  city,  and  made  the  Russians  quit  theur 
houses,  and  build  without  its  waUs  what  is  now  called,  Biel-go- 
rod,  or  White  Town.  Kitai-gorod  is  still  surrounded  by  its  old 
Tartar  wall,  with  high  brick  towers  of  a  m6st  singular  construc- 
tion ;  tht  gates  are  ornamented  in  the  same  oriental  style,  and 
several  of  the  older  churohes  have  been  originally  mosques.  But 
it  is  in,  the  Kremlin,  or  palace  quarter,  that  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  Khans  are  displayed ;  their  palace  sllll  exists  entire,  and 
is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.  As  I  walk- 
ed up  its  high  staircase,  and  looked  round  on  the  terraces  aind 
towen,  and  the  crescents  which  yet  remain  ott  their  gilded 
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spires,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  the  hero  of  an  eastern  tale, 

and  expected  with  some  impatience^  to  see  the  talking  bi^, 

the  singing  water,  or  the  black   slave  with  his  golden  club« 

In  this  building,  which  is  now  called  the  treasury,  are  preserved 

the  crowns  of  Kassan,  Astrachan  and  Siberia,  and  of  some  other 

petty  Asiatic  kingdoms.     The  present  imperial  apartments  are 

small  and  mean,  and  are  separated  from  the  Tartar  palace  by  a 

little  court.    The  first  entrance  to  the  Kremlin,  after  passing 

the  great  Saracenic  gate,  is  excessively  striking,  and  the  view  of 

the  town  and  river  would  form  a  noble  panorama.  I  was  indeed 

so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  saw  from  the  court  yard,  which  is 

very  ekvated,  that  I  was  not  a  little  unwilling  to  do  what  is  ex* 

pected  from  all  strangers,--*to  clamber  up  the  tower  of  St.  Mi« 

chael  to  see  a  fine  prospect  turned  into  a  map.     The  tower 

stands  in  the  middle  of  the  court ;  half-way  up  b  the  gallery 

whence  the  ancient  monarohs  of  Russia,  down  to  the  time  of 

Peter  the  Great,  used  to  harangue  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Before  it  is  a  deep  pit  containing  the  remams  of  the  famous  beU 

cast  by  the  empress  Anne,  and  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 

great  bell  at  Christ  church.     It  was  originally  suspended  on  a 

frame  of  wood,  which  was  accidentally  burnt  down,  and  the 

weight  of  the  bell  forced  it,  like  the  helmet  of  Otrai^,  through 

the  pavement  into  a  cellar.    On  each  side  of  the  Michael  tower 

is  a  Christianised  mosque,  of  most  strange  and  barbarous  archi- 
tecture ;  in  one  of  them  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  are  crowned, 

and  in  the  other  they  are  buried.     The  rest  of  the  Kremlin  is 

taken  up  by  public  offices,  barracks,  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 

xand  two  or  three  convents.     An  immense  ditch,  with  a  Tartar 

wall,  surrounds  it,  and  it  is  approached  by  two  gates,  the  jHrihci- 

pal  of  winch  a  Russian  never  passes  with  his  bat  on. 

<c  »  «  «  «  «  « 

*  *         *    The  houses,  with  the  exception  of  ipme  vast 

palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  meanness  itselif.  The 
shops  are  truly  Asiatic,  dark,  small^  and  huddled  together  in 
long- vaulted  bazars,  and  the  streets  ill  paved  and  lighted. 

*^  January  lOth. — Of  the  society  we  have  seen  too  little  to 
form  any  judgment  We  have  called  on  the  governor,  and 
some  other  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction,  and 
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bave  been  ciytUy  received.  We  have  also  been  at  two  private 
concerts,  at  one  of  which  we  met  Madame  Mara,  who  is  now 
here  with  Signor  Florio,  and  who  sung  but  very  carelessly. 
Concerts  are  fashionable  in  Moscow  ;  and  cardd,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected m  a  society  which,  though  they  will  not  allow  it,  is  cer* 
tainly  at  present  provincial,  are  much  more  common  than  at 
Petersburgh.  The  society  consists  in  a  great  measure,  we  are 
told,  of  families  of  the  old  nobility  and  superannuated  courtiers, 
who  live  m  prodigious  state,  and  from  what  we  have  seen,  great 
and  almost  cumbersome  hospitality.  Some  of  their  daughters 
seem  tolerably  accomplished,  and  very  good-natured  unaffected 
girls  ;  we  have  seen  nothing  remarkably  beautifal,  though  the 
bloom  and  fresh  complexions  of  Moscow  are  often  envied  by  the 
Petersburgh  belles.  We  promise  ourselves  a^  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  number  of  old  officers  and 
ministers  who  have  figured  in  the  revolution,  and  the  busy  scenes 
of  Catherine's  time.  This  being  Christmas-day,  according  to 
the  Russian  calendar,  w^  are  going  to  a  grand  gala  dinner  of 
the  gDvemor^s ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  ta  go  in  fuH  uniform, 
which,  indeed,  we  must  frequently  do,  as  *  the  old  courtiers,  of 
the  queen  and  the  queen^s  old  courtiers,'  are  nmch  more  atten- 
tive to  such  distinctions  than  the  circle  we  have  left  in  Peters- 
burgh. The  English  nation  19  said  to  be  in  high  favour  here, 
and  we  were  much  gratified  by  the  cor£aI  manner  in  which 
many  persons  expressed  themselves  towards  us.  We  harve  been 
rather  fortunate  in  seeing  a  splen£d  Greek  funeral,  attended  by 
a  tribe  of  priests,  deacons,  and  archimandrites,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  archbishop  and  two  subalterns^  The  arcM>ishop 
was  a  Circasdan,  and  one  of  the  bishops  a  Georgian.  The  ^  di- 
vine Plato'  is  not  now  in  Moscow.  I  sm  eagerly  expecting  let- 
ters from  you,  which,  with  some  regard  to  the  news  from  Ger* 
many,  must  decide  our  future  tour. 

^  Believe  me,  dear  Motherr 

**  Yours  affectionately^ 

Vol.  r.— ri> 
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*^  This  great  city  was  originally  built,  according  to  some  of  the 
older  chronicles,  by  Oleg,  brother-in-law  to  Ruric,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  882.  According  toothers,  Geoi^eVladimirovitz,  suma- 
med  the  *  long-handed,'  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
of  the  heiress  who  was  to  inherit  it,  married  his  son  Andrei  to 
Ylita,  daughter  of  Stepan  Ivanovitz  Kutchko,  lord  of  the  district. 
The'  Kitai-gorod  took  its  name  from  a  nickname  of  this  prince* 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Moscow  was  rebuilt  by  George,  son 
of  Vladimir,  circa  1 155. 

*^  Baty  Khan,  chief  of  the  Moguls  of  the  golden  Horde,  and 
nephew  of  the  famous  Zingis,  seized  it,  and  destroyed  or  carried 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  probably  the  time  when 
the  Kremlin  (a  Tartar  word,  signifying  fortress)  and  the  Kitai- 
gorod  (Cathayan  town)  took  their  names.  The  Biel-gorod 
(Vn&ite  town)  was  the  residence  of  those  Russians  who  were  al- 
owed  to  remain ;  but,  as  the  same  hordes  also  treated  the  Chi* 
nese,  they  were  obliged  to  build  their  houses  without  the  wall. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  now  called  by  the  Tartars  the  White 
Khan ;  and  the  name  appears  natural,  as  the  Tartars  are  much 
more  swarthy  than  the  Russians.  The  general  derivatk>n  of 
these  names  is,  that  the  white  town  was  surrounded  by  a  white 
wall,  and  that  Chinese  goods  (for  every  thing  beyond  the  Oby  is 
Kitai)  were  sold  in  the  Kitai-gorod.  Moscow  was  reconquered 
A.  D.  1296,  by  Daniel  Alezandrovitz. 

**  In  the  year  1 300  or  1328,  it  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy, 
but  tributary  to  the  Tartars ;  it  was  again  entirely  subdued  by 
the  Golden  Horde,  under  Mamai  Khan,  in  1380,  and  at  length 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  First ;  but  though  released  from  subjection 
to  the  Golden  Horde,  it  was  still  tributary  to  the  Khans  of  Kap- 
shak,  Krim,  and  Perekop,  tUl  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Second :  in 
the  year  1521,  it  was  very  nearly  taken  by  Mahomet  Grerci,  and 
his  brother  Sap  Gerci,  who  defeated  the  Russians,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  reducing  it  to  ruin  by  the  bravery  of  a  single 
German  soldier,  Nicholas  Von  Speier.  In  Ivan  the  Second's 
reign  it  was  burnt  by  the.Krim  Tartars,  A.  D.  1571 ;  the  num« 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  then  about  30,000.*  In  the  time  of 
Olearius,  1623,  the  town  consisted  of  40>000  houses,  and  2000 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  monasteries.  Alexis  Michaflovitz,  fa- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  man  who  finally  delivered  Mos- 
cow from  the  annual  attacks  and  fear  of  the  Krim  Tartars, 

**  The  circuit  of  Moscow  we  have  heard  variously  stated ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  about  thirty-six  veists  ;  (twenty-six  miles ;)  but 
tins  includes  many  void  spaces.  The  population  is,  nas  usual, 
exaggerated.  It  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  Petersbui^h ; 
I  should  think  three  or  four  times  as  much,  judging  from  the 
concourse  in  the  streets.  The  extent,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Petersburgh,  is  nearly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  twelve  to 
one ;  and  yet,  from  the  master  of  the  police,  of  all  men  the  most 
likely  to  know,  the  population  was  estimated  at  only  250,000 
fixed  inhabitants.  The  servants  and  numerous  retainers  of  the 
nobles  may  be  perhaps  estimated  at  nearly  80,000,  who  are  here 
only  in  winter.  The  form  of  thjB  Biel-gorod  is  nearly  a  circle, 
and  it  is  now  surrounded,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  rampart, 
with  a  walk  planted  with  limes.  This  was  an  improvement  of 
PauPs,  and  will,  when  the  trees  are  grown,  be  a  great  ornament, 
as  the  space  on  each  side  forms  a  street,  in  some  places,  per- 
haps, three  times  as  wide  as  Portland-place,  and  with  many  fine 
houses.  The  width  of  the  London  streets  is,  indeed,  greatly  di- 
minished in  our  estimation  by  a  view  of  some  of  those  in  Mos- 
cow or  Petersburgh  ;  at  the  latter  place,  the  exercise-bouse  of 
the  Michaelovsky  palace  is  seven  feet  wider  than  Portland-place, 
and  without  a  single  pillar.  The  other  streets  of  Moscow  are  not 
wide,  and  are  very  irregular ;  the  houses  are  now  mostly  built 
of  brick,  wood  being  forbidden  in  any  new  erection,  though  the 
law  is  often  evaded,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  town  is 
still  of  wood.  Within  the  Biel-gorod,.  which  is  all  that 
can  be  fairly  called  the  town,  the  houses  are  almost  all  con- 
tiguous, and  the  population  certainly  great ;  though  even  here 
many  of  the  principal  residences  have  gardens,  coach-bouses, 
and  yards,  which  take  up  much  room.     The  architecture  of 


*  See  Poflflevin.    Abo  "A  Letter  of  Richazd  Usoombe,  touching  the  burning  of 
Moscow  by  the  Krim  Taztan." 
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Moscow  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  various,  and  generally 
most  extraviigantly  barbarous. 

^*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  broad  and  winding  streets,  the 
irregularity  of  the  groUnd,  the  variety  of  form  and  plan  in  the 
buiidmgs,  some  of  which  are  really  most  magnificent ;  the  beau- 
tiful windings  of  the  Mosqua  river,  and  the  singular  forms  of  the 
Churches  and  steeples,  make  Moscow  a  noble  and  most  inte* 
restii^  town;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Europe  more 
likely  to  detain  a  traveller. 

**  The  principal  buiidmgs  are,  1st.  the  Kremlin,  with  its  vast 
cluster  of  fine  edifices ;  2d.  the  famous  Church  of  which  the 
architect  lost  his  eyes  by  order  of  Ivan  the  lid. ;  Sd.  the  assem- 
bly-room of  the  nobles'  club ;  4th.  the  foundling-hospital ;  5tb. 
^(he  imperial  palace  in  the  Blobode;  6th.  the  hospital  of  Prince 
Gallitzin ;  7th.  the  theatre,  now  burnt ;  8th.  M.  Paschkors 
house ;  9th.  the  umversity ;  10th.  the  college  for  foreign  affairs; 
11th.  the  admiralty ;  12th.  MenzikoPs  steeple. 

*'  On  entering  the  city  from  Petersburgh,  our  route  lay  to  the 
right  along  the  boulevarde,  \vhich  in  one  part  descends  into  a 
pretty  deep  valley  which  winds  through  the  town,  with  a  string 
of  pools  in  the  bottom,  where  are  ice-hills  every  winter.  The 
hill  opposite  is  covered  with  buildings  of  the  most  singular  form, 
with  the  steeples  of  Menzikoff's  Church,  a  high  building  like  a 
pagoda,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  at  some  distance  the 
admiralty,  a  building  of  a  still  more  singular  appearance,  of  im- 
mense height,  raised  over  the  gate  which  leads  to  Troitza.  If 
you  pursue  the  boulevarde  as  far  as  the  Prokovka,  you  find  to 
the  right  a  long  and  straight  street,  which  conducts  you  through 
the  gate  of  the  Kitai-gorod ;  here  to  the  left  hand  you  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Tartar  and  Yoaouse  Slobodi ;  over  the 
roof  of  the  foundling  hospital  m  the  foreground  is  the  tower 
wheve  the  cruel  Countess  ♦  *  *  was  confined— a  most  dismal 
habitation.  The  walls  of  the  Kitai-gorod  are  of  brick,  of  great 
thickness,  furnished  with  polygonal  and  square  towers,  diminish- 
ing in  stories  like  those  m  the  great  wall  of  China.  These  are 
all  of  brick,  with  narrow  loop-holes  and  semicircular  arches, 
and  are  all  machicolated ;  without  is  a  very  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
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lii  some  partd,  particularly  on  the  Countess'  tower,  are  some 
young  mountain-asb,  which  grow  out  of  the  rubbish  on  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  have  a  very  picturesque  effect.  The  tops 
of  all  the  towers  are  formed  bto  high  octagonal,  or  more  com- 
monly, square  spires.  ^ 

*'  The  streets  within  the  Kitai-gorod  are  close,  narrow,  and 
winding ;  there  are  few  good  dwelling-houses,  the  space  being 
eUefly  taken  up  with  shops.  Churches  and  convents.     One 
building,  now  a  warehouse  belonging  to  government,  still  shows 
the  lion  and  unicorn  on  its  gate,  which  points  it  out  as  the  andent 
house  of  the  English  ambassadors.     The  space  of  the  arms  is 
occupied  by  a  Slavonic,  or  ancient  Russ  inscription,  for  I  could 
never  learn  it  accurately,  wUch  declares  the  English  to  be  re- 
gicides. Heathens,  and  expelled  the  Russian  empire.     This  was 
done  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  First's  death.    Another  ruinous 
building  was  the  object  of  popular  fear  and  detestation  during 
the  reigns  of  the  four  last  sovereigns  of  Russia.    It  v^as  a  state 
prison,  which,  from  the  secrecy  with  which  persons  were  sent 
there,  and  the  dreadful  probability  of  their  never  re-appearing, 
was  called  the  *  Kremlin  expedition.'    It  is  now  empty,  and  the 
doors  are  open.     The  shops  are  all  under  arches  in  the  east- 
em  style,  and  the  whole  place  is  crowded  and  busy  as  a  hive 
of  bees. 

*^  We  now  approach  the  holy  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with 
a  high  brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers 
of  a  circular  form,  diminishing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted 
with  high  spires.  The  breast-works  of  the  wall  are  in  a  very 
singular  style,  and  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  pali- 
sadoes.  The  whole  has  a  perfectly  eastern  air.  The  holy  gate 
is  pcunted  red,  and  most  of  the  towers  have  green  spires ;  be- 
yond the  whole  building  is  a  cluster  of  turrets,  spires,  and 
domes.  The  famous  Church  of  Bt  Basil,  built  by  Solariits,  an 
Italian  architect,  for  Ivan  the  Second,  who  put  out  the  artist's 
eyes  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  boast,*  is  on  the  left  band  ;  a 
strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered  with  seven  spires 


*  Solarius  bouted  that  be  had  often  seen  finer  edifices  in  Italy.— Eo. 
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rifliiig  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  right  hand  H 
the  great  market ;  a  jEme  range  of  shops  under  regular  arcades 
and  well  disposed.  Tou  enter  the  holy  gate  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  jnoble  view  down  to 
the  river.  The  whole  coup  JPcbU  much  resembled  Seringapatam, 
as  represented  in  Kerr  Portei^s  panorama.  In  passing  under 
the  holy  gate  all  hats  are  taken  off  in  reyerence  for  a  saint  sus- 
pended over  it,  who  delivered  the  citadel,  as  tradition  affirms,  by 
strikmg  a  sudden  panic  into  an  army  of  Poles,  which  had  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  forcing  this 
gate  of  the  Kremlin.*  Within  the  wall  is  a  magnificent  area  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest  views  I  ever 
saw,  of  the  town,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a  wooded 
range  of  luUs  called  &e  Sparrow  hills.  On  the  right  hand,  in 
the  Kremlin,  is  the  palace  of  die  archbishop,  beyond  it  the  se- 
nate-house and  several  other  public  buildings ;  on  the  left,  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces 
of  eastern  cannon,  and  the  iiunous  bell  which  once  summoned 
the  freemen  of  Novogorod  the  Great.  Directly  in  front  is  the 
tower  of  St  John^  and  behind  it,  the  imperial  pidace  with  its 
high  stone  staircase  and  terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  Churches 
of  the  Assumption  and  St.  Michael ;  the  one  where  the  empe- 
rors are  crowned,  the  other  where  they  are  buried.  Behind 
this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of  the  triangular  hiU,  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasury.  The  whole 
tc^ther  forms  a  wonderful  group,  of  which  the  Muscovites 
have  reason  to  boast 

"  On  advancing  to  the  imperial  apartments  you  mount  a  stone 
stair,  adorned  with  carved  lions,  to  a  high  terrace,  which  runs 
round  the  building,  commanding  the  whole  town ;  after  turning 
to  the  right  hand  into  a  kind  of  hall  ornamented  vrith  some  veiy 
ancient  Greek  frescos,  you  pass,  again  to  the  right,  into  the  great 
hall  of  audience,  which  we  were  prevented  from  seeing.  To 
the  left  you  enter  a  small  irregular  court,  having  on  one  side 
the  old  palace,  where  are  to  be  remarked  the  balcony,  whence 


*  Vide  Cnill'fl  account  of  Mmoovy,  vol  L  !».  331.  Londam,  1096. 
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Naridchin  was  thrown  out  by  Sophia's  orders  on  the  pikes  of 
the  $ireliU$if*  the  window  whence  Alexy  Michaelovitz  received 
petitions,  and  the  little  turret  from  whence  the  czars  used  to 
view  the  city. 

**  Among  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this  building,  of  which 
the  interior  apartments  are  small,  low,  and  vaulted,  are  chiefly 
to  be  noticed  the  throne  constructed  for  the  princes  Ivan  and 
Fet&r,  with  a  recess  behind  where  their  sister  Bophia  sat  to  dic- 
tate to  them  their  answers  to  all  ambassadors  and' public  busi- 
ness ;  the  crown  brought  from  Kiof,  with  an  inscription,  and 
some  others  sent  by  Persian  sultans ;  some  ancient'  Russ  and 
Tartar  pieces  of  armour,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  and 
chiefly  consisting  of  chain  work,  with  a  conical  helmet,  and 
some  very  ec^dy  robes  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of^  old  plate  which  was  anciently,  as  we  learnt 
from  Count  Mousain  Pouschkin,  used  as  a  means  of  rewarding 
eminent  services ;  a  cup  with  a  cover  and  the  spread-eagle  en- 
graved on  it,  was  given  to  the  person  of  highest  rank ;  one  with- 
out these  additions  came  next ;  a  gold  coin  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  it,  rewar^ng  military  services ;  and  one  of  a  similar 
shape,  but  without  the  hole,  was  given  as  a  less  brilliant  distinc- 
tk>n.  Citril  rank  was  pointed  out  by  a  silver  inkhom  hung  on 
the  left  side*  The  ancient  coins  are  not  struck,  but  punched 
oiit  on  the  reverse,  so  as  to  stand  prominent,  and  two  pieces  are 
often  joined  together  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  another 
coin.  Count  Pouschkia  showed  us  one  of  Sophia,  with  har 
two  brothers  on  the  reverse,  made  in  this  maimer,  and  present- 
ed by  her  to  her  favourite  Laponkin. 

**  The  bows  anciently  carried  by  the  Strelitzes  were  changed 
to  matchlocks  by  Ivan  the  Second,  and  to  musquets  by  Alexis. 
In  his  time  they  were  chiefly  commanded  by  Grerman  and  Scotch 
officers,  some  of  whom,  accordiiq;  to  Olearius,  were  much  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  religion. 

<^  The  Churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St  Michael,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kremlin,  were  also  built  by  Solarius,  the 
Milanese  architect.   In  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  are  many 
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of  the  czare  buried,  all  in  plain  stone  coflSns  cohered  wkh  ts^ 
pestry.  Vladimii^s  tomb  is  honoured  with  the  kisses  of  the 
people.  St  Michael's  Church  is,  within,  almost  entirely  en- 
crusted with  silFcr  plates,  and  surrounded  by  cofiins  of  the  patrr* 
archs,  shnilar  to  those  of  the  emperors.  Both  are  prodigiously 
lofty  and  very  dark ;  their  outsides  are  covered  with  gilding  and 
immense  pictures  of  saints,  in  fresco.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  the  Grecian  orders  to  the  old 
Tartar  proportions ;  but  these,  as  welt  as  every  ancient  Church 
in  Russia,  have  had  a  distant  reference  to  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

<^  The  library  of  the  synod  contams'  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts, a  copy  of  the  four  evai^Ksts^  brought  from  Mount 
Atbos  by  Nicon  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  a  robe  sent  by  one  of 
the  Constantinojiolitan  emperors,  to  the  patriarch  Joseph;  which 
has  the  Nicene  creed  embroidered  on  it  in  pearls.  Potemkin 
is  accused  by  pppular  rumour  of  haviq^  embezzled  great  part 
of  the  riches  in  the  Kremlin.  (I  must  not  forget  that,  on  pro>- 
cession  days^  the  patriarch's  borse  was  shod  with  silver.) 

**  The  present  imperial  apartments  are  small,  and  only  bha- 
bited  during  coronations.  The  emperor,  when  at  Moscow,  is 
usually  at  his  palace  in  the  Grerman  Sloboda^  fcNrmerly  the  house 
of  the  Count  Besborodko ;  it  is  a  large  wooden  building,  con- 
taining a  neat  Chapel,  some  good  rooms,  and  bad  paintings.  A 
few  common  Russians  were  copying  them  with  great  diligence 
and  even  genius^  These  men,  we  were  told,  were  employed  to 
finish  some  of  the  Churches.  Near  this  palace  is  the  military 
hospitd,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  bi»ldmg,  clean  and  weH 
kept.  The  number  of  patients  was  not  very  great ;  most  of 
their  disorders  were  rheumatic,  or  proceeded  from  general  de^ 
bility  and  over  labour.  In  the  dissecting'-room  we  saw  the  bo>- 
dy  of  a  man  recently  brought  in,  who  had  died  of  suffocation 
on  a  stove  which  had  been  closed  toa  soon ;  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  without  a  passport,  and  was  therefore  sent  here  for  the  use 
of  the  surgeons ;  his  breast  was  much  <Sstended,  the  blood  fixed 
in  his  face,  and  the  whole  figure  very  horrible. 

**  The  foundling-hospital  is  near  the  river,  at  the  ea«t  comer 
of  the  Kitai-gorod ;  it  is  a  very  high  and  lai^  white  biuMing^ 
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built  round  ft  court)  hamg  one  great  wing  adorned  with  three 
domes,  and  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  smaller  buildings,  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  bimido£s ;  it  has  a  very  fine  play-ground  for 
the  boys,  and  another  for  the  girls,  Jbesides  a  large  garden*  The 
building  is  divided  into  small  wards,  all  warm  and  well  ventilated 
with  air  tubes^  On  the  ground-floor  is  &  small  reception  room, 
with  a  font  for  baptizing  such  children  as  are  brought  in  without 
the  little  cross  hung  round  the  neck,  the  necessary  s^  of  a 
Greek  Christian.  The  day-rooms  are  all  on  one  story,  and  the 
bed*rooms  above.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  room  fiimished  with 
couches  for  such  mothers  as  require  only  rest;  and  several 
other  rooms  are  fitted  up,  as  a  lying-in  hospital,  with  great  ele-* 
gance  and  simplicity  by  the  empress-mother,  who  has  given 
largely  to  the  fund.  No  charitable  institution  is  indeed  over^ 
looked  by  her,  and  she  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  old  grand  chamberlain,  6allitzin,on  benevolent  schemes 
and  institutions.  The  number  of  children  regularly  maintained 
in  the  house  b  ab6ut  six  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls.  The  number  received  be- 
tween the  months  of  January,  1805  and  1806,  was  2960.  Every 
month,  such  of  the  children  as  have  been  vaccinated  are  sent 
with  their  nurses  into  the  country,  where  they  remain  till  they 
are  five  years  old  ;  they  are  then  taken  back  into  the  house  as 
fast  as  there  are  vacancies,  where  they  are  educated  tOl  they  are 
eighteen^Tind  are  then  dismissed  with  thirty  rubles  and  two  suits  of 
clothes ;  the  numbers  thus  sent  into  the  country  average  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination^ 
the  mortality  was  much  greater  among  them  than  it  is  at  pre-> 
sent,  although  they  were  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  Such 
children  as  have  one  hundred  rubles  sent  with  them  are  called 
pensioners ;  they  are  better  clothed  and  instructed  than  the  rest, 
and  are  never  sent  into  the  country ;  their  number  generally 
averages  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at 
present  there  are  seventy :  the  mortality  among  them  is  greater 
than  among  such  as  go  into  the  country. 

*^  The  appearance  of  the  children  is  pale  and  sickly,  but  they 
are  kept  very  dean :  their  food  is  good,  but  they  are  allowed  no 
tnilk  for  breakfast ;  those  of  four  ot  five  years  old,  after  eating. 
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lie  down  for  an  hour  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  incUned  jdane  co* 
vered  with  cushions.  They  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  to  speak  German,  which  however  they  most  of  them  do 
very  imperfectly ;  the  boys  when  little  are  employed  in  knitting 
stockings:  those  that  are  intended  for  the  medical  line  are 
taught  Latin ;  and  such  as  show  capacity  are  sent  to  study  phy- 
sic in  foreign  universities ;  there  are  two  now  at  Strasbui^ ;  the 
pthers  dfe  chiefly  brought  up  as  shoemakers  and  tailors.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  embroider,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  are  edu- 
cated as  midwives  and  nurses.  The  number  of  nurses  in  the 
house  is  about  four  hundred  ;  they  receive  high  wages ;  some- 
times, under  particular  circumstances,  as  much  as  a  ruble  daily ; 
their  number  in  the  country  I  did  not  ascertain ;  they  each  re- 
ceive fifteen  rubles  annually ;  almost  all  the  nurses  and  officers 
of  the  establishment  are  Germans. 

**  The  mode  of  reception  is  very  simple ;  the  child  is  takep 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  and  immediately  baptized, 
unless  it  has  its  cross  about  its  neck.  Women  may  come  for 
their  delivery  and  leave  their  children,  after  staying  a  8ufficie;it 
time  for  their  own  recovery.  This  is  an  addition  of  the  Empress 
mother's,  who  has  herself  sent  the  plans  for  the  beds,  &c. ; 
every  thing  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  expenses 
of  the  establishment  amount  altogether  to  138,000  rubles  an- 
nually ;  the  children's  work,  after  the  cost  of  teaching  and  ma- 
terials is  deducted,  produces  1900  rubles  a  year;  the  annual 
expense  of  each  child  is  computed  at  160  rubles. 

^^  The  hospital  of  Prince  Gallitzin  is  a  fine  building,  about 
three  versts  from  the  town,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,  with 
a  small  circular  Chapel  in  the  centre,  of  which  the  choir  is  very 
famous.  A  little  to  the  right  is  the  convent  of  Donskoy,  where 
Ambrose,  the  late  archbishop  of  Moscow  lost  his  life  ;  be  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  for  having  removed  an  image  to 
which  they  crowded  in  great  numbers  during  the  plague,^  and 
which  consequently  spread  the  infection  wider ;  this  happened 
during  Catherine's  reign.  There  is  also  another  fine  hospital 
now  building  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of  Sheremetof.  Count 
Sheremetof  is  the  richest  subject  in  Russia;  his  income  is  stated 
to  amount  to  800,000  rubles  annually,  and  the  number  of  his 
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peasants  to  above  100,000.  He  has  some  magnificent  houses 
near  Moscow^  one  of  which  named  Aslarkina  we  went  to  see, 
but  it  contained  nothing  very  interesting. 
'  **  The  theatres  all  over  Russia  pay  a  per  centage  on  the  pn>* 
fits  of  each  night's  representation  to  the  foundling-hospital ;  that 
at  Moscow  was  managed  by  an  Englishman  named  Mattocks ; 
it  was  burnt  down  two  years  since  by  a  fire  which  originated 
during  the  rehearsal  of  the  Jlosalie  ;  it  consisted  of  an  immense 
rotunda,  a  theatre,  and  a  ball-room.  The  assembly-room  of  the 
nobles'  club<  is  very  magnificent^ — ^like  that  of  York  on  a  scale 
of  perhaps  three  times  its  size.  The  university  contains  about 
400  students,  a  good  mineralogical  collection  given  by  M.  Dimi- 
dof,  and  a  sorry  cabinet  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  bought  by 
the  emperor  for  30,000  rubles  firom  the  executors  of  a  Polish 
countess. 

^*  The  college  for  foreign  affairs  is  an  old  palace  where  the 
archives  are  kept ;  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  thrown  into 
a  succession  of  public  offices  where  a  number  of  lads  are  em- 
ployed copying  and  reading  a  vast  multitude  of  papers,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I  could  never  exactly  ascertain.  So  much  is  done 
by  writing  in  this  country  that  there  is,  probably,  always  suffi- 
cient employment  for  them.  The  young  men  of  good  families 
are  sent  here  as  to  a  school ;  whence  the  cleverest  and  those 
who  have  most  influence, \^  are  sent  off  to  the  college  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Petersbui^h,  and  thence  again  transplanted  to  the  trains 
of  foreign  embassies,  or  employed  as  messengers.  Their  num- 
ber is  enormous,  it  being  necessary  for  every  gentleman  to  have 
some  civil  or  military  rank.  At  present,  indeed,  there  is  a  new 
method  of  acquiring  rank  ;  persons  who  have  not  served  either 
in  a  civil  or  military  rank  may,  for  1200  rubles,  purchase  a  cross 
of  Malta,  but  this  is  considered  as  no  very  proud  distinction. 
Young  y  *  *  *  had  such  a  cross,  and  at  Kostroma  we  met  a 
•young  man  with  a  similar  one.  The  college  of  foreign  affairs 
itself  contains  the  well  known  letters  which  "passed  between 
Ivan  and  our  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  his  intended  maniage 
with  Lady  Anne  Hastings ;  several  treaties  and  messages  be- 
tween the*"  different  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  England ;  the  fa- 
mous treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  by  which  Russia  aban- 
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doned  so  much  territory ;  the  order  of  the  garter  sent  by  Charleg 
the  Second  to  the  minister  Narischkin ;  some  correspondence^ 
of  an  angry  nature  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Geoi^  the 
Fbst,  and  many  Persian  and  Asiatic  treaties.  The  Russians 
show  with  great  eagerness  the  deed  in  which  the  emperor  Maxi- 
miliui  acknowledges  the  sovereign  of  Muscovy  as  emperor. 

**  The  police  of  Moscow  is  very  good,  and  the  prison  in  ex* 
dellent  order ;  it  is  a  stone  bmlding,  on  a  very  convenient  plan, 
consisting  of  four  wings  with  a  Chapel  in  the  centre.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  I  do  not  remember ;  most  of  them  were  run- 
away slaves.  One  well-dressed  man  was  imprisoned  for  forgery ; 
and  three  young  men  in  uniform,  with  their  father,  a  venerable 
peasant  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  with  a  long  beard,  were 
just  found  guilty  of  issuing  false  government  notes ;  their  pun- 
ishment awuted  the  emperor's  decision.  Banishment  to  Siberia 
was  expected  to  be  the  sentence. 

'^  After  we  left  Moscow  a  remarkable  inundation  took  place 
in  the  month  of  April,  when,  owing  to  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  river  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  entirely  inun- 
dated the  Zftmlendy  Oorod  (the  town  on  the  right  bank.)  Great 
damage  was  done,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  A  similar  accident  had 
never  been  remembered ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  high, 
and  the  quays  are  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  water. 

'*  During  the  carnival  the  river,  which  was  then'  frozen,  be- 
came a  crowded  street,  covered  with  booths,  ice-hills,  and  n^hir- 
ligigs.  A  short  time  before  we  had  seen  a  very  diflferent  cere- 
mony, the  blessing  of  the  waters ;  it  was  attended  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd  of  people,  but  there  were  few  troops,  and  but  little 
of  the  splendour  which  we  heaf  of  on  similar  occasions  ^t  Peters- 
burgh.  The  sight,  however,  of  near  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  disposed  in  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  all  in  the  act  of  worshipping,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  striking :  and  in  this  point  Moscow  would  have 
the  advantage.  The  ceremonies  are  not  long ;  they  are  de- 
scribed by  King ;  the  intention  is  to  represent  the  baptism  m  the 
river  Jordan. 
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'*  The  Russian  Church-on^g  is  plaintiye  and  very  beautiful ; 
nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  repetition  of  Gospodi  pomUhd  (Lord 
hare  mercy  upon  us.)  There  are  particular  Churches  at  Mos- 
cow which  are  famous  for  their  music,  and  are  crowded  by  the 
idle  and  dissipated  as  places  of  amusement.  The  Chapel  of 
Grallitzin's  hospital  is  one,  and  the  church  of  Nicetas  the  martyr 
another  of  these  favourite  places  of  resort. 

**  We  weire  unlucky  enough  to  miss  repeated  opportunities  of 
seeing  great  funerals.  The  body,  as  we  understood,  is  dressed 
in  its  best  clothes,  with  the  face  painted,  and  laid  on  an  open 
•bier.  After  the  burial  service  is  read,  the  relations  advance  one 
by  one,  and  kiss  the  cold  cheek  as  a  last  farewell.  The  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  regi^d  death  with  great  superstitious  horror. 
I  never  myself  saw  any  particular  instances  of  it.  Mr.  Carr 
pretends  that  they  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any  picture  repre- 
senting death ;  this  is  ridiculous,  as  their  Churches  are  full  of 
martyrdoms,  and  their  houses  of  battle-pieces ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dead  Christs  and  descents  from  the  cross,  which  oilen 
fill  the  comers  of  their  rooms.  In  one  of  the  comers  a  saint  or 
a  religious  picture  is  always  hung,  and  in  religious  families  w 
lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning  before  it  The  manner  of  wor- 
dupping,  whether  at  Church  or  at  home,  is  by  bending  the  body 
very  low,  sometimes  touching  the  ground  with  the  fingers  in 
toktn  of  humility,  crossing  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  witli 
the  three  fingers  joined,  and  sometimes  even  striking  the  head 
against  the  ground.  #  *  *  ♦ 

<<  The  vast  population  of  Moscow  is  apparently  supported  by 
very  few  manufactories ;  there  is  one  considerable  one  of  silk 
opposite  the  house  of  M.  Dimidof ;  a  great  w^nt  of  machinery 
is  visible  here  as  well  as  every  where  in  Russia ;  some  of  the 
most  simple  inventions  are  unknown,  such  as  the  shuttle  which 
enables  one  man  to  weave  the  widest  web.  A  prodigious  quan- 
,  tity  of  silk  is  worn  in  the  country ;  all  the  women  of  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  wear  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  richer  among 
them  have  silk  gowns,  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  silk 
handkerchief  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  finery  of 
these  damsels,  their  excessive  quantity  of  paint,  and  their  bad 
black  teeth  are  very  remarkable  at  a  holiday  time.  In  all  manu* 
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factories  and  all  in-doors'  employment  the  Russian  peasant 
wears  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers ;  the  former  is  generally 
dyed  red  and  embroidered  with  blue  under  the  arms  ;  it  is  made 
round  and  full  like  a  tunic,  and  hangs  over  the  drawers  almost 
to  die  knee." 

To  Richard  Hehety  Esq. 

Moscow,  Feb,  24,  1806. 

"  My  Dear  Brother, 

**  We  are  still  in  this  place  in  expectation  of  our  final  direc- 
tions from  home.        ♦        *        *         My  Mother's  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  letters  were  received  by  us  on  the  same  day,  and 
entirely  knocked  on  the  head  one  of  the  rarest  tours,  journeys,  or 
pilgrimages  that  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Lithgow.  Be- 
ing at  our  wif  s  end  at  not  receiving  instructions  sooner,  we  had 
determined  to  take  a  course  which  would  fall  in  with  our  grand 
object  of  penetrating  to  Constantinople,  and  would,  at  the  same, 
time,  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  vary  our  plans  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    It  was,  to  set  off  immediately  for  Casan,  a  place 
interesting  on  every  account,  and  as  yet  unvlsited  by  any  English 
traveller ;  from  thence  to  follow  the  stream  of  the  Volga,  by 
Simbirsk  and  Saratof  to  Astracan,  to  pass  the  steppe  or  great 
desert  to  Tcherkask  and  the  Don  Cossaks,  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Crimea  to  Odessa,  and  thence  either  return  by  Kiof  or  Po- 
land, or  proceed  to  Constantinople,  as  your  letters  might  direct. 
Our  letters  were  all  ready,  and  our  baggage  packed  up  for  this 
journey,  of  which  the  distance  was  the  only  inconvenience,  anfl 
this  we  were  inclined  to  think  was  counterbalanced  by  its  nume- 
rous advantages.     It  would  have  led  us  through  all  the  most  in- 
teresting provinces  of  Russia,  the  seat  of  their  greatest  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  and  all  their  antiquities,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  ancient  Tartar  masters,  from  whom  the  kingdoms  of  Casan 
and  Astracan  were  wrested  so  lately  as  by  Ivan  the  Second. 
At  Casan  it  was  our  intention  to  have  passed  the  carmval ;  and 
the  introductions  with  which  we  were  very  amply  furnished, 
would  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  Russ  fa- 
milies, who  are  very  numerous  in  that  province,  and  pass  their 
lives  in  the  real  national  manner ;  never  seeing  Petersburgh  and 
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very  seldom  even  Moscow,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
Caaan,  a  town  on  the  true  eastern  scale  in  extent  and  poptila- 
tion.  It  was  besides  no  small  inducement  that  we  should  pass 
the  principal  Mongul,  Tartar,  and  Calmuck  hordes,  and  see  the 
Cossaks  living  in  their  own  villages,  and  under  their  own  military 
republic.  I  believe,  likewise,  the  very  prospect  of  seeing  again 
an  oak  ttee,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  are  famous,  had  no  little  influence. 

'*  As,  however,  our  friends'  letters  evidently  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  approve  of  our  getting  very  far  out  of 
their  knowledge,  we  have  entirely  given  up  the  f««iiMv  «7i«k  Anuf 
fl-fc&v,  and  even  Constantinople  itself,  with  all  the  temptations  of 
Athens  and  Coiinth,  comforting  ourselves  with  the  old  proverb, 
'  nan  cuiois  honmi  contmgit,^  Instead  of  this  we  are  setting  our 
faces  homewards,  and  intend  to  go  by  Kiof,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Moravia  to  Vienna,  and  thence  through  Bohemia  and  Dresden  to 
Berlin.  This  course  we  are  induced  to  take,  from  the  informal- 
tion  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Stuart,*  the  secretary  of  legation  at 
Petersbuigh,  who  is  now  here,  on  his  return  from  Presburgh  and 
Buda,  through  Hungary.  He  says  the  French  have  evacuated 
Germany,  that  Sir  Arthur  Paget  is  returned  to  Vienna,  and  that 
an  Englishman  may  go  through  any  part  of  the  country  with 
perfect  security.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  it  would  be  almost  a 
crime  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtainmg  the  information  which 
may  he  derived  from  seeing  a  country  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  so  terrible  an  invasion,  especially  as  we  shall  really  lose  so 
little  time  by  the  detour.  In  particular  you  may  assure  my  mo- 
ther, that  though  there  is  misery  enough,  there  are  no  banditti ; 
and  that  an  Austrian  is  more  inclined  to  beg  than  fight.  If,  how^- 
ever,  your  letters  should  express  a  wish  for  us  to  return  immedi- 
ately, we  shall  abandon  this  scheme  and  every  other  with  equal 
readiness.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  home,  and  the  wish  to  make 
our  friends  easy,  will  either  of  thiem  be  sufficient  to  make  even 
the  sands  of  Prussia  an  agreeable  journey.  I;i  the  mean  time, 
we  fag  at  Grcrman  and  pass  our  evenmgs  in  a  round  of  amuse* 


*  Now  Lord  Siuart  de  Rotbsay^— Ed. 
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ments  almost  to  satiety.    Amusement  is»  indeed,  the  great 
ness  of  Moscow,  and  to  do  them  justice,  ^  im  «'  ami»€  por/otto- 

^*  In  my  last  letter  I  said  something  disrespectful  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Moscow  ladies,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  more  into  their 
society,  I  must  contradict ;  it  is  the  only  place  since  I  left  Eng- 
land where  I  have  met  with  a  really  interesting  female  society, 
and  at  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles  we  see  many  faces  that  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  Lancashire  or  Cheshire.  Of  their 
hospitality  you  may  ju^,  when  I  say  that  I  have  only  dined 
once  at  home  since  our  arrival,  and  then  we  had  an  invitation 
which  we  declined.  Of  instruction  to  be  acquired  at  Moscow,  I 
can  give  but  a  moderate  account ;  there  are  very  few  people 
who  think  at  all,  and  of  these  few  many  think  amiss.  To  Maf- 
fai,  the  librarian  of  the  sacred  synod,  we  have  been  promised  in- 
troductions,  but  his  health  is  so  infirm  that  he  can  rarely  see 
strangers.  We  have,  however,  made  one  distinguished  literary 
acquaintance  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  Plato,  with  whom 
we.  passed  a  day  at  his  convent  at  Troitza,  about  forty  miles  firom 
Moscow.  We  found  him  a  fine  cheerful  old  man,  with  a  white 
beard  iSoating  over  his  breast.  He  asked  us  many  questions 
about  Porson,  and  on  finding  we  knew  him,  showed  us  his  Greek 
books,  which  were  not  very  numerous,  and  consisting  entirely  of 
the  Fathers ;  he  made  us  construe  a  page  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
Mtany,  which  put  us  into  his  good  graces,  and  he  insisted  on  our 
dining  and  passing  the  day  with  him.  He  speaks  toieraUe 
French  and  Latin,  but  Greek  more  readily  than  either.  We 
had  a  long  and  very  interesting  conversation  with  him  on  the 
history  and  internal  state  of  Russia ;  he  expressed  great  horror 
of  popery,  and  said  the  English  government  had  done  a  veiy 
wicked  thing  in  tolerating  it  This  was,  however,  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  his  general  sentiments,  which  were  candid  and 
tolerant.  He  coincided  very  much,  both  in  appearance  and 
manner  with  our  ideas  of  a  primitive  bishop ;  and  unfortunately 
his  circumstances  seemed  primitive  too.  The  house,  and  the 
dinner  were  those  of  a  poor  man,  and  I  often  thought  of  Whita- 
ker's  *  Father  Tempest.'  The  Greek  priests  indeed,  though 
clothed  m  purple  and  fine  linen^  are  fiir  from  faring  sumptuously ; 
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their  lands  are  secularized,  they  have  bo  tithes,  and  their  allow- 
ances^ are  very  small.  In  point  of  education  they  are  improving 
htBif  as  public  schools  are  pretty  generally  established,  partly  by 
the  crown,  and  partly  by  private  benefactions.  The  munificent 
benevolence  of  the  Russians  is  indeed  very  great ;  we  have 
found  every  where  charitable  institutions  founded  by  private  per« 
sons,  as  weA  as  new  Churches  on  a  magnificent  scale.  One  old 
gentleman  whom  we  know  personally,  a  M.  Dimidof,  has  during 
his  lifetime  given  away  upwards  of  half-a-miDion  of  rubles,  about 
76,0002.  to  different  institutions. 

<<  Our  visit  to  Plato  was  made  during  a  fortnight's  tour  to  the 
east,  which  we  took  instead  of  our  great  Casan  and  Astrachan 
journey,  and  from  which,  though  our  furthest  point  was  not 
above  three  hundred  versts,  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  and 
instruction,  as  our  route  lay  through  a  very  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant district,  little  known  to  travellers.  Mr.  Harris,*  Lord 
Malmsbury's  son,  was  the  only  traveller  whom  motives  of  curi- 
osity had  drawn  there  before  us ;  and  we  went  one  hundred 
versts  further  than  he  had  done,  following  the  Volga  through 
Pereslav,  Taroslav,  and  Kostroma.  Pereslav  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  and  as  being  built  on  the  lake  on  which 
Peter  the  Great,  when  very  young,  first  launched  a  boat  Ya- 
roslav  is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  about  a  third  part  of  the  size 
of  Moscow,  in  a  noble  situation  on  the  Volga,  which  even  here, 
though  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  is  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  It  has  some  considerable  linen  manu- 
fiMStures,  and  the  population  of  the  province  is,  for  Russia,  very 
great,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
square  English  mile.  The  peasants  and  burghers  still  preserve 
their  ancient  dress  and  manners,  and  the  costumes  of  Yaroslav 
and  Kostroma  are  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  patriarch 
Theodore  concealed  his  infant  son  (afterwards  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael) in  the  convent  of  the  latter  place,  which,  except  its  con- 
vents and  a  masque,  has  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  here  blended  with  the  Tartars  and  other  Ma- 
homedans ;  and  we  found,  among  various  marks  of  our  progress 
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eastward,  the  commencement  of  the  oak  timber,  which  thrives 
only  in  these  rich  provinces,  and  is  rarely  found  in  the  hungry 
sand  to  the  westward.  Among  many  other  novelties  and  amuse- 
ments, we  had  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  frozen  Volga ;  and  at  Kos- 
troma,  which  was  the  limit  of  our  journey,  we  were  entertained 
for  two  days  in  the  ancient  Russ  style  by  a  rich  merchant,  an 
old  man,  with  a  long  gown  and  white  beard,  so  exactly  like  the 
hermit  at  Hawkstone,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look  him  in 
the  fiice.  Every  thing  here  was  eastern ;  his  two  daughters 
had,  we  were  told,  according  to  custom,  been  shut  up  from  the 
age  oS  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  marriageable,  from  all 
eyes  till  the  day  of  marriage,  when  they  are  produced  to  the 
bridegroom,  with  their  cheeks  painted  red,  their  teeth  blacken- 
ed, iheir  eye-brows  shaved,  and  a  tire  two  feet  high,  all  of  pearls, 
on  their  heads.  Of  these  dresses  I  saw  several,  and  they  are 
the  most  costly  deformities  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  in  this  good  man's  house  some  excellent  sweet 
wine,  made  of  cranberries ;  but  I  was  a  little  at  seeing  some 
very  good  tokay  and  champagne,  which  he  forced  upon  us  most 
plentifully.  His  good  beds  and  clean  house  were  great  treats  to 
us,  as  the  wretchedness  of  our  ordinary  lodgings  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  an  Englishman,  any  more  than  the  cold  we  felt 
during  our  journey.  With  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  overalls, 
two  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  boots  lined 
with  fur,  our  feet  were  still  cold ;  and  we  were  glad  to  warm 
ourselves  in  the  post-houses,  which  were  certainly  hot  enough 
in  all  conscience.  We  were,  however,  so  well  clothed  and  fed, 
that  we  have  escaped  without  either  colds  or  rheumatism ;  and 
after  having  been  well  bumped  on  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
the  worst  roads  in  the  world,  and  having  been  well  received  in 
some  of  the  pleasantest  parties  we  have  seen  in  Russia,  (in  par- 
ticular at  Prince  Gallitzin's,  the  governor  of  Yaroslav,)  we  re- 
turned safe  and  well,  for  the  amusements  and  splendour  of  the 
carnival.  We  found  the  houses  on  the  road  all  on  the  same 
plan,  much  inferior  to  those  between  Moscow  and  Petersburgh. 
The  inns  are  distinguished  by  a  very  lai^e  open  stable,  which 
admits  the  horses  and  carts  of  travellers  and  warriors ;  it  is 
called  seraiy  and  when  applied  to  the  lodgement  of  a  numerous 
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body  of  merchants^  becomes  the  well  known  compound,  carO' 

"  Your  sincerely  affectionate 

^'  Reginald  Hebee." 
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Febmary  4thj  1806. — ^Left  Moscow  for  this  journey ;  the 
road  lies  by  a  magnificent  hospital  just  within  the  gates  of  Mos- 
cow, built  at  the  expense  of  the  Sheremetof  ftonily  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  with  a  semi-circular  projecting  portico  in 
the  centre.  I  could  not  learn  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  its  in- 
stitution, except  that  it  is  intended  for  charitable  purposes ;  in- 
deed it  is  yet  unfinished.  We  passed  under  the  admiralty,  a 
building  so  called,  where  recruits  for  the  sea  service  are  muster- 
ed, contracts  made  for  timber  and  stores,  and  other  business 
done  which  has  relation  to  the  navy.  It  is  a  high  brick  tower 
built  over  a  gateway,  with  a  large  eagle  on  the  top,  diminishing 
as  it  ascends,  so  as  to  have  much  the  air  of  a  pagoda.  The 
building  is  ancient,  and  originated  in  the  whim  of  a  private  Russ 
merchant,  who  built  it  as  a  warehouse.  The  country  imme- 
diately without  the  barrier  is  rather  better  wooded  than  Russian 
landscapes  generally  are,  having  many  lime  trees,  whose  shade 
is  more  massive  than  the  birch,  and  less  formal  than  the  fir.  At 
about  three  versts  on  the  right  hand  side  is  an  unfinished  aque- 
duct carried  on  arches  across  a  small  valley ;  though  of  the 
amplest  construction  and  only  of  whitewashed  brick,  it  has  a 
▼ery  pleasing  effect ;  it  is  intended  to  continue  it  to  the  city.  A 
house  of  Count  Sheremetof,  Rostankina,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  left  hand,  distant  from  Moscow  about  five  versts  ;  it  is 
rery  much  admired  by  the  Moscovites,  but  has  not  much  merit 
to  boast  of,  being  a  slight  building  of  wood  ;  a  fine  old  brick 
Church  stands  close  to  it  The  house  contains  one  very  ele- 
gant saloon  on  the  ground  floor,  being  a  lofty  dome-roofed  quad- 
rangle, vrith  small  circular  recesses  round  it,  filled  with  statues; 
one  of  these  is  entirely  lined  with  marble,  and  has  a  large  vase 
in  the  centre  supported  by  three  female  figures  as  large  as  life ; 
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though  the  workmanship  is  not  extraordinary  the  effect  is  pleafl* 
ing.  In  another  of  the  recesses  are  two  small  statues  represent* 
ing  Catherine  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  Potemkiuy  as  an  ancient 
warrior,  presenting  her  the  crescent ;  the  rest  of  the  ground 
floor  is  in  arcades,  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  taste,  though  much  too  gaudily,  which  is,  in* 
deed,  the  fault  of  the  whole  building.  Above  are  a  private 
theatre^  and  several  good  rooms,  but  furnished  in  a  more  gaudy 
style  than  those  below,  with  some  of  the  worst  pictures  I  ever 
saw,  the  handy-work  of  a  slave  in  the  family ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  gilt  frames  of  -kalf  a  ton  each,  particularly  one  of  Paul  in 
his  uniform,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  room.  In  the 
grand  dome-roofed  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  the  top,  is  a  sta- 
tue of  Hygeia,  the  trunk  of  which  is  an  antique  found  at  Athens^ 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  modem  ;  and  a  statue  of  Cathe- 
line,  remarkable  for  that  false  kind  of  dignity  which  distinguishes 
modem  from  ancient  works  of  art ;  it  has,  however  merit  in 
several  respects.  Catherine's  manner  of  dressmg  her  hur  in 
a  prodigiously  high  toupee  is  very  ungraceful  when  it  thus 
'  takes  immortal  buckle.'  In  the  last  room  we  saw,  a  little 
place  which  serves  as  antichamber  to  the  room  where  some 
models  and  china  are  exhibited,  is  a  good  picture  of  some  beg- 
gars and  ^an  ass. 

*'The  proprietor  of  this  and  many  other  rimilar  houses,  Oount 
Sheremetof,  is  reputed  the  richest  subject  in  Russia,  though  his 
circumstances  are  now  a  good  deal  embarrassed  ;  his  number 
of  peasants  is  120,000,  all  at  very  moderate  rents,  though  some 
are  exceedingly  rich  ;  one  man  was  mentioned  to  us  who  had 
purchased  his  liberty  for  30,000  mbles,  and  there  are  many 
others  who  have  bid  almost  equal  sums.  Several  of  these  pea- 
sants themselves  possess  two  or  three  hundred  slaves  under  die 
name  of  their  master.  There  is  one  village  near  Taroslav  which 
is  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  In  general  the  pea- 
sants of  very  great  lords,  who,  it  is  known  will  not  raise  their 
rent,  become  as  industrious  and  acquire  as  much  taste  for  luxn* 
ries  as  any  other  people ;  so  false  is  that  proposition  which  we 
have  oflen  heard  maintiuned,  that  the  peasants,  if  uidnlged^ 
become  only  more  indolent  and  miserable. 
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^'  Connt  Sheremetof  derives  a  considerable  part  of  his  pro- 
perty from  the  rent  of  houses  m  Petersburgh,  which  contain 
one  or  more  families  on  each  floor,  being  inhabited  mostly  by 
the  lower  classes ;  one  of  these  houses  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  many  hundred  souls.  His  income  in  nibles  is  about . 
8OO9OOO,  and  might,  possibly,  be  greatly  augmented. 

*^  This  description  of  Count  Sheremetors  country-house  will 
not  answer  to  the  general  abodes  of  Russian  gentlemen*  Ru- 
ral magnificence,  the  ancient  hall  or  castle,  or  even  a  respecta- 
ble country-seat,  is  what  they  have  no  idea  of.  Their  vilks  are 
generally  small  low  buildings  of  wood,  of  sdilom  more  than 
one  story,  consisting  of  four  or  five  rooms  passing  one  out  of 
the  other,  and  always  beginnii^  with  the  room  where  they  dine ; 
the  bed-room  of  the  master  and  mistress,  which  is  also  used  as 
a  sitting-room,  and  for  receiving  company,  concludes  the  suite. 
These  apartments  occupy  the  front  of  the  house  ;  behind  are 
the  kitchen  and  some  dirty  holes,  where  the  servants  and  the 
other  members  of  the  famUy  sleep.  Visiters  are  accommodated 
with  temporary  beds  on  the  floor  or  sofa  of  the  drawing-room. 
A  Russian  sleeps  with  but  one  sheet ;  over  him  he  has  only  a 
single  coverlid,  and  seldom  takes  off  any  clothes  but  his  shoes 
and  coat ;  the  women  sleep  in  night-gowns ;  an  English  lady  at 
Moscow  was  taxed  with  great  indecency  because  she  undressed 
at  night.  They  generally  rise  early  and  are  dressed  in  a  few 
minutes ;  a  servant  pours  a  little  water  on  their  hands,  they 
ivash  their  own  faces,  and  their  toilet  is  soon  finished.  They 
sometimes  take  a  single  cup  of  tea,  but  never  any  thing  more 
before  noon ;  an  English  breakfast  is,  I  believe,  unknown  on 
the  continent.  At  Moscow  we  were  sometimes  invited  to  break- 
fast U  V Anglais ;  but  always  found  that  they  imagined  an  Eng- 
lish breakfast  was  a  meal  on  beefsteaks  and  champagne.  The 
cold  collation  and  liqueurs  which  they  take  before  dinner,  are 
called  U  dejetmerj  as  well  as  la  ekalle,  and  few  people  eat  any 
tUng  sooner.  These  customs  they  have  in  common  with^the 
Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and,  I  believe,  the  French. 

*^  The  country  from  Moscow  to  Troitza,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  versts,  continues  to  be  prettily  enough  diversified  with 
woods  and  small  valleys.    Troitza  is  a  small  town  chiefly  re- 
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markable  for  its  large  convent,  an  immense  building  of  brick, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  machicolated  and  furnished  with 
loop  holes,  and  flanked  by  high  circular  towers  also  of  brick. 
It  was  founded,  I  believe,  some  years  before  Boris  Godunof. 
Diving  the  iavasion,  of  the  Poles,  it  was  besieged  at  the  same 
time  with  Moscow,  but  unsuccessfully ;  it  was  then  the  reposi- 
tory of  a  great  part  of  GodunoPs  treasure.  At  present  it  con- 
tains  three  Churches,  one  of  them  very  wealthy  in  gold,  jewels, 
and  reliques,  worth  perhaps  30,000  rubles,  several  small  Cha^ 
pels,  a  convent  containing  forty  or  fifty  monks,  and  a  school  for 
the  sons  #f  the  cWgy,  in  which  about  four  hundred  young  peo- 
ple are  educated  for  orders.  They  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  cleverest  among  them  are  also  taught  German  and  French. 
Having,  however,  no  great  stimulus  to  their  ambition,  and  no 
other  prospect  before  them  than  a  scanty  and  miserable  pittance 
for  life,  as  the  only  reward  of  their  studies,  few  of  them  are 
very  diligent.  Paul  formed  a  regiment  of  ten  battalions  from 
these  sons  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  empire ;  and  Plato,  the 
archbishop,  confessed  to  us,  that  from  the  idleness  and  poverty 
of  most  of  the  young  men,  it  was  as  good  a  use  as  they  could 
be  put  to.  The  monks  of  Troitza,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
convents  in  Russia,  had  their  lands  and  peasants  very  much 
curtailed  by  Peter  the  First,  and  entirely  taken  away  by  Cathe- 
rine. The  convent  of  Befania,  (Bethany,)  where  Plato  lives, 
formerly  possessed  100,000  peasants ;  at  present  the  monks  re- 
ceive pensions  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  rubles  a  head ;  a  erum 
barely  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Those  convents  which 
have  schools  attached  to  them,  have  allowances  of  servants, 
firing,  and  repairs  also  from  the  crown ;  that  of  Befania  receives 
about  10,000  rubles  altogether.  A  Russian  monk  is  never  al- 
lowed to  eat  flesh,  and  their  days  of  total  abstinence  are  very 
frequent ;  but  in  other  respects  their  rules  are  not  rig^d,  nor  are 
they  very  strictly  observed ;  the  archbishop  himself  has  set  the 
example  of  great  laxness  in  these  particulars.  The  dress  of  a 
monk  is  a  long  black  cassock  and  a  loose  gown  with  wide  sleeves, 
like  the  undress  gown  of  a  nobleman  at  Oxford ;  this  is  gene- 
rally made  of  cloth,  though  the  higher  orders  have  it  of  silk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  golden  cross  round  the  neck ;  the  head 
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is  covered  with  a  high  felt  cap  like  those  of  the  eastern  dervises, 
ornamented  with  a  loose  veil  of  black  stuff.  The, bishops  and 
and  archbishops  have  their  garments  of  green,  purple,  or  vio- 
let ;  their  veils  are  white,  marked  with  a  red  or  black  cross. 
These,  as  well  as  the  archimandrites,  and  other  l^gh  members 
of  the  Church,  are  all  monks ;  the  secular  clergy  can  never 
hope  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  parish  priest,  uidess'  by  first 
takmg  the  vows,  which,  indeed,  he  generally  does  if  he  hap- 
pens to  lose  his  wife ;  it  is  well  known  that  a  Russian  parish 
priest  must  be  strictly  *  husband  of  one  wife.'  Clerks  and  sex- 
tons, ^Panomiri'  and  ^Ditchbk,'  are  consideved  as  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  so  on 
to  priests,  &c. 

"  In  the  year  1796  the  clergy,  monastic  and  secular,  were 
computed  at  68,000  souls;  with  their  wives  and  children, 
200,000.  In  the  diocese  of  Moscow  are  1 500  priests  and  6500 
inferior  ecclesiastics ;  and  2000  sons  of  priests  are  educating  for 
holy  orders  in  several  convents  and  other  seminaries.  In  the 
towns  the  priests  have  no  other  maintenance  than  what  the 
bounty  of  their  congregations  affords  them,  except  the  fees  on 
baptisms,  burials,  &c. ;  yet  some  of  them  get  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  this  way ;  a  few  as  much  as  1000  rubles  a  year ;  but 
such  instances  are  probably  very  rare  ;  we  only  heard  of  one  on 
which  we  could  quite  rely.  Many  live  by  begging  for  the 
shrines  and  tombs  of  particular  saints  ;  and  women  are  employ- 
ed in  almost  every  village  to  solicit  the  charity  of  travellers  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  some  Church  or  Chapel.  They  pre- 
sent a  plate  covered  with  a  white  cloth  marked  with  a  red  cross, 
and  beg,  as  the  Russians  generally  do,  with  great  humility  and 
modesty.  The  village  priests  have  a  certain  glebe  which  the 
land-owner  is  obliged  to  furnish  ;  and,  by  a  ukase  of  Paul,  he 
was  also  obliged  to  assist  the  priest  in  the  culture  of  his  land 
with  a  few  peasants,  when  it  was  necessary.  Alexander  has, 
however,  repealed  this  law,  of  which  Plato  heavily  complained, 
saymg  that  the  nobles,  who  did  nothing  at  all  either  ibr  them- 
selves or  the  state,  were  not  content  to  half-starve  the  clergy, 
but  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  parochial  duties,  labour  the 
ground  with  their  own  hands ;  he  said  he  had  remonstrated  with 
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the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  Pecuniary  ^compositions  often  sup- 
ply the  place  of  glebe  lands  ;  tithes  were  never  known  in  Rus- 
sia. The  ignorance  and  despised  state  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  we  found  to  be  partly,  but  not 
entirely  true ;  the  schools  which  are  now  established  for  the 
education  of  their  sons,  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
former  reproach.  We  met  at  Troitza  one  monk  of  very  superior 
manners,  Vith  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  a  person  of 
genius,  who  spoke  good  French,  and  said  he  had  travelled. 
Plato  himself,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  higher  orders,  are  also 
well  bred,  and  well-educated  men ;  they  are,  however,  as  monks, 
•hut  up  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  convents.  We  have 
also  found  the  secular  clergy,  generally  speaking,  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Latin,  though  but  few  could  converse  in  it  fluently. 
They  fill  very  nearly  the  same  rank  in  society  that  is  held  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  and,  like  them,  have  much  in- 
fluence among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with  whom  they 
entirely  associate.  In  the  remoter  provinces  they  seem  more 
respected,  and  fill  a  higher  rank  m  society  than  in  Petersburgh 
and  Moscow.  At  Sebastopol  we  met  the  priest,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  (neither  of  them  very  unlike  what  a  country  clergy- 
man's wife  and  daughter  might  be  in  any  countiy)  at  a  tea 
party  of  captain  Messer's,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  place ;  and  in  Kamstchatka  we  find,  in  Cook's  voyages, 
the  priest  of  Paratenska  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
colony.  In  the  more  elevated  societies  of  the  capital,  they  never 
enter  the  house,  unless  they  are  professionally  wanted;  in  which 
case  people  send  for  them  as  fhey  would  for  any  mechanic.  In 
the  more  religious  houses  they  come  regularly  to  say  mattins, 
which  ought  to  be  sud  at  four  in  the  morning,  but  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  over-night,  the  priest  conung  about  dght  or 
nine  in  the  evening,  to  repeat  the  prayers  for  the  next  day. 
The  garments  of  a  secular  priest  resemble  those  of  a  monk,  but 
are  of  any  colour  he  pleases ;  and  instead  of  the  high  felt  cap, 
he  wears  the  usual  hat,  or  fur  bonnet.  All  ecclesiastics  wear 
their  beard  and  hair  long,  and  sometimes  curied  and  frizzled 
very  absurdly^ 
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*a  *  Rites  of  the  Ghreek  Church'  is  a  work,  acoordingto 
Plato,  not  to  be  depended  on ;  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
information,  but  was  obstinate  and  attached  to  his  own  system. 
Plato  said  *  he  would  not  use  us  fairly ;  he  would  not  believe  us 
when  we  gave  an  account  of  our  own  iaith.'  Vang  had  hoped 
jto  gain  the  empress  Catherine's  favour  by  his  work,  and  affected 
to  go  oAen  to  court  She  at  last  sent  him  word  that  *  the  Greek 
Church  needed  not  the  apology  of  a  stranger.' 

*^  On  the  5th  of  February  we  hired  a  sanky  to  pay  Plato  a 
visit,  for  whom  we  had  an  in^oduction  from  prince  Feodore 
Nicolaitch  Gallitzin.  The  distance  from  Befania  to  Troitza  is 
about  three  versts  through  a  very  beautiful  country.  We  ob- 
served many  tracks  ^f  wolves  in  the  fields  we  pjassed  through, 
yet  the  peasant  said  they  were  not  particularly  numerous ;  bears 
there  were  none.  Befania  stands  amid  some  fine  lime  trees  on 
the  brink  of  a  steep  hill  with  a  very  pleasmg  view ;  adjoining  it 
js  a  building  raised  by  Paul  as  an  academy  for  the  sons  of  the 
clergy.  Tl|e  number  of  moY^s  at  Befania  and  Troitza,  for  both 
form  a  joint  establishment,  is  about  sixty ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents above  three  hundred ;  the  iDcome  appropriated  to  their 
support  is  now  reduced  from,  at  least,  500,000  rubles  a  year  to 
.10,000.  Plato  himself  has  an  annual  income  of  8000  rubles. 
He  occupies  a  small  suite  of  rooms  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle ;  it  concdsts  of  a  little  study,  a  sitting-room,  and  a 
room  where  he  dines,  which  also  serves  as  his  bed-room,  his  bed 
being  placed  behind  a  screen  m  the  corner.  Four  or  five  dirty 
fellows  like  college- scouts,  dressed  m  green  coats,  as  being  fur- 
nished to  the  convent  by  government,  composed  his  sole  esta* 
blishment  A  very  neat  Chapel  forms  the  terminlition  to  his  apart- 
ments. In  this  he  made  us  remark  that  no  sculpture  or  relief 
was  allowed,  except  on  one  piece  of  plate,  in  which  he  said  be 
had  complied  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Russians,  who  had,  in 
this  respect,  departed  from  the  rules  of  the  Greek  Church.  On 
the  mass-book,  which  was  open,  was  laid  the  letter  of  orders  of 
the  priest  who  generally  officiated. 

*'  In  the  same  book  waa  a  bit  of  what  seemed  to  be  asbestof, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  relic ;  the  archbishop  evidently  did  not 
wish  us  to  see  or  touch  it,  and  changed  the  subject  hastily. 
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The  Chapel  of  the  convent,  a  wlumsical  brick  buildmg,  which, 
without,  looks  like  a  red  band-box,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  is  built  according  to  a  plan  given  by  the  arch- 
bishop himself.  Within  it  is  of  a  very  singular  construction ; 
the  west  end,  which  is  semicircular,  is  adorned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  rock,  which  is  ascended  by  narrow  winding  stairs 
with  a  rustic  rail,  and  painted  shrubs  and  rocks,  about  half  the 
height  of  the  Chapel ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  small  tabernacle 
containing  the  Altar,  with  sufficient  space  for  the  Greek  cere- 
monies. Within  this  tabernacle  and  on  the  Altar,  the  archbishop 
showed  us  a  little  cabinet  ornamented  with  some  Scripture  lus- 
tories  in  enamel,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, and  was  presented  to  Plato  by  the  present  king  of  France. 
The  common  people  of  Russia,  he  told  us,  generally  thought  that 
Buonaparte  had  sent  it  to  him.  The  space  beneath  the  rock  is 
occupied  by  a  small  Chapel,  furnished  with  a  stove  for  wintei: 
devotion ;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  little  narrow  cell  contain- 
ing two  coffins,  one  of  which  is  empty  and  destined  for  the  pre- 
sent archbishop ;  the  other  contains  the  bones  of  the  founder  of 
the  monastery,  who  is  regarded  as  a  saint.  The  oak  coffin  was 
almost  bit  to  pieces  by  different  persons  afflicted  with  the  tooth- 
ache, for  which  a  rub  on  this  board  is  considered  a  specific. 
Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us  this,  but  said,  *  As  they  do  it  ie  ben 
cauvy  I  would  not  undeceive  them.'  This  prelate  has  been  long 
very  famous  in  Russia  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but  from  his  conversation  we  drew  a  very  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  him.  Some  of  his  expressions  would  have  rather 
surprised  a  very  strict  religionist,  but  the  frankness  and  openness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  pleased  us 
highly.  His  frankness  on  subjects  of  politics  was  remarkable^ 
The  <^lergy  throughout  Russia,  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their 
government ;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than 
most  other  classes  of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  tbeur 
sufferings  and  oppressions,  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.  They  marry  very  much  among  the  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  of  their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a  caste.  I 
.,.  think  Buonaparte  is  rather  popular  among  them.  Plato  seemed 
to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  inevitable  and  not  very  alarm- 
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iBg  prospect.  He  refused  to  draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  Russian  arms :  *  If/  said  he,  *  they  be  reaHy 
penitent  and  contrite,  let  them  shut  up  their  public  places  of 
amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will  then  celebrate  public  pray- 
ers.* His  expressions  of  dislike  to  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
classes  were  strong  and  singular,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of  Russia,  the  dangers 
which  surround  him,  and  the  improbability  of  any  rapid  improve- 
ment *  It  would  be  much  better,'  said  he,  *  had  we  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  England.'  Yet  I  suspept  he  does  not  wish  par- 
ticularly well  to  us  in  our  war  with  France.  He  is  a  man  of 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  good  open  countenance  and  re- 
markably fine  teetli ;  his  hair  and  beard  are  very  white  and 
thick ;  his  eyes  light  blue  and  very  sparkling  and  lively ;  his 
manners.simple,  frank,  and  friendly ;  and  his  conversation  that 
of  a  man  of  much  general  and  classical  reading.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting  was  decorated  with  several  bad  pictures, 
and  little  religious  ornaments  and  rarities,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  apparently,  presents  from  people  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  proved  his  good  nature,  with  a  little  mixture  of  an  old 
man's  vanity.  Of  his  history  we  learned  but  little.  .  He  had 
Ibeen  once  in  great  favour  with  Catherine,  whose  confessor  he 
was,  but  had  afterwards  been  sent  away  from  court  where  he 
was  religious  instructer  to  the  grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantine.  His  brother  was,  with  many  other  young  men  intend- 
ed for  orders,  sent  over  to  England  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  an  experiment  which  has  not,  apparently,  answered ;  he 
ia  only  a  secular  priest,  so  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  rising. 
We  heard  great  praises  of  Plato's  homilies,  which  the  empress 
caused  to  be  read  on  particular  occasions  in  all  Churches.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  introduced  a  habit  of  preaching  into 
the  Russ  Churches,  though  even  now  they  do  not  preach  regu- 
larly except  in  Cathedral  Churches ;  the  sermons  are  always 
read.  Pkito's  catechism  for  the  grand  dukes  is  famous  for  its 
liberality,  but  his  celebrated  coronation  sermon  is  but  a  poor 
composition  ;  the  text  is  very  curious,  being  "  And  the  Almighty 
permitted  us  to  see  our  emperor  crowned."  I  certainly  do  not 
know  from  what  chapter  it  is  taken.     He  has  lately  published  a 
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Church  history  which  is  sud  to  he  only  calculated  for  the  Rus- 
.fiians.* 

"  About  the  period  of  the  Freftch  revolution,  Plato  was  instra- 
inental,  we  were  told,  in  forming  at  Moscow  a  society  called  the 
Christian  free-masons,  on  a  very  wide  ancl  extended  plan,  by 
which  all  sects  of  Christians  were  allowed  to  become  metnbets. 
Their  meetings  were  secret;  large  stibscriptiond  were  raised, 
and  vast  quantities  of  books  purchased  for  what  wKs  called  the 
use  of  the  society ;  their  numbers  were  very  great.  We  did  not 
learn  much  about  this  association,  but  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  tUls  and  the  Weishauphian 
scheme  in  Bavaria.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  judge  favoura- 
bly of  Plato's  intentions.  The  times  and  circumstances  render- 
ed all  such  bodies  so  obnoxious  that  no  one  can  wonder  that  thil 
was  soon  suppressed  by  the  government  It  perhaps  contributed 
to  Plato's  disgrace. 

**  On  leaving  Plato  we  found,  at  the  first  post-house,  the  use 
of  a  circular  letter  given  us  by  the  governor  of  Moscow,  ill 
keeping  the  postl&ions  in  order.  The  country  through  which  we 
travelled  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  large  Churches  and 
convents. 

**  Feb'.  6th. — ^Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Rostof,  a  consi- 
derable and  well-built  town,  witii  a  Cathedral  and  some  fine  mo- 
nasteries ;  there  are  several  good  hduses  in  the  town,  and  one 
eating-house,  but  no  place  where  a  bed  can  be  conveniently  got. 
We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Madame  Yassilchikof,  and 
went  to  call  on  her ;  she  is  a  woman  whose  history  is  sii^^ar ; 
daughter  of  prince  Razamofkky,  the  lasthetman  of  the  Cossaks, 
she  was  married  very  young,  against  her  consent,  to  general 
Yassilchikof;  the  marriage  was,  of  course,  an  unhappy  one.  * 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  •  She  had  several 

children,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Count  Kotchub^y,  the  pre- 
sent minister  for  the  interior.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
she  left  her  family,  retired  from  the  world,  and  professed  herself 
a  nun.    She  now  lives  as  a  novice  in  a  convent  at  Rostof,  as  by 


*  This  work  has  sinc«  been  translated  into  English  from  the  Slavonian,  by  Dr. 
Robi>rt  Pinkerton,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  anno  1814.— Ed. 
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the  Raman  law  she  cannot  take  the  vows  before  fifty.  If  er 
hasband  has  often  begged  her  to  retnm  to  him,  but  she  refuses ; 
her  conduct  is  by  some  attributed  to  madness,  by  others  to  pe* 
nitence.  We  found  her  at  tea  with  her  father  confisssor^  and 
the  archimandrite  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of  St  Dmitri^ 
(Demetrius,)  a  fine  building,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  She* 
remetof  family.  The  dress  of  a  nun  differs  little  from  that  of  a 
monk ;  their  rule  is  not  very  strict,  and  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  visits. 

**Feb.  7th, — ^Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Taroslav,  and  with 
much  dUficuhy  procured  a  lodgfaig  in  a  wretched  carriei^s  inn, 
where  we  slept  on  the  gpnound  amid  every  species  of  misery  and 
annoyance.  In  the  morning  we  found  an  ordinary  where  we 
got  some  tea,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  hiring  a  miserable 
lodging  at  two  rubles  a  night  Yarodav  is  a  large  and  ancient 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Russian  lustory ;  the  coins 
of  Taroslar,  its  founder,  the  grandson  of  Ruric,  having  on  one 
side,  lus  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horseman  with  the  motto 
i  Myf€  rt^yt4f,  we  saw  in  Count  Pousehkin's  collection  at 
Moscow.  They  are  very  scarce,  and  evidently  of  Grecian  work- 
manship, Russia  being  at  that  time  too  barbarous  for  such  a  pro- 
duction. Taroslav  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Baty  Khan ;  its  suzerains  were  frequently  independent  of 
the  Veliki  Knoes,  whose  authority  was  very  Imperfectly  recog* 
nized  til  the  time  of  Ivan  the  First  The  town  still  preserves 
the  marks  of  ancient  grandeur  in  the  remaining  ruins  of  its  higk 
walls  with  many  brick  towers,  and  several  very  ancient  Churches. 
It  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  to  whom  I  was  introduced, 
and  may  contun  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  the  space  of  ground 
it  occupies  is  very  disproportionate  to  its  real  dimensions,  being 
built  with  immensely  wide  streets  and  many  vacant  spaces. 
There  are  two  very  large  squares,  one  of  which,  the  market-plaoe, 
is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  was  when  we  saw  it,  filled  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  People,  as  a  Russian  market-place  generaUy  is, 
even  in  the  least  populous  parts  of  the  country ;  in  the  other  are 
some  handsome  government  buildings,  which  were  begun  by 
Paul,  but  never  completed  on  account  of  the  expense.  The 
town  stands  on  the  point  where  the  river  Kotroso  falls  into  the 
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Volga,  which,  notwitbstrading  Us  vast  distance  fWun  the  sea,  is 
here  a  magnificent  river,  broader  than  tl^  Thames  at  Chelsea. 
There  are  some  veiy  considerable  manufactories  in  i^  one  of 
nlk,  and  two  large  ones^of  linen,  particularly  of  Russia  duck* 
and  table  cloths.  The  principal  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Jaco- 
fieff,  consists  of  a  large  square  of  low  white  buildings,  adorned 
with  walks  bordered  with  rows  of  wiUows.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  Church  in  the  Dutch  style,  which  the  compnon 
people  object  to,  as  not  being  conformed  to  the  ancient  models 
of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Jacofleff  carries  on  a  very  great  commerce  with  Eng- 
land ;  in  this  and  his  adjoining  paper  fabric,  he  employs  three 
thousand  hands,  but  we  could  not  learn  to  whom  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  in  the  town  belonged.  They  appeared  healthy 
and  clean.  The  flax  is  purchased  ready  spun  of  the  peasants ; 
from  their  spindles  it  is  wound  on  reels,  to  form  the  warp.  If 
the  stuff  is  to  be  striped  lex^hways,  the  skeins,  which  are  to  be 
dyed,  are  taken  to  the  dye-house,  and  brought  back  to  the 
weaving-rooms  when  ready :  if  the  stuff  is  to  be  clouded,  as 
some  sailors'  trousers  are,  these  skeins  are  partially  dyed  at 
fixed  intervals  :  in  checked  stuffs  the  woof  is  dyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  warp.  The  red  colour  is  derived  from  a  grass 
very  common  in  the  country,  called  serpooka ;  the  other  dyes  are 
chiefly  West  Indian.  The  patterns  for  damask  table-cloths  are 
divided  into  squares,  and  each  square  into  a  hundred  sub-divi- 
rions ;  the  warp  is  then  put  in  a  vertical  pomtion,  and  its  threads 
are  divided  into  tens.  A  boy  passes  a  white  thread  under  those 
threads  which  are  dark  in  (he  pattern,  according  to  the  direction 
of  a  man  who  counts  the  light  and  dark  squares,  repeating  them 
aloud  with  wonderful  quickness  and  precision.  This  operation 
is  much  simplified  by  all  the  sub-divisions  being  dedmals.  When 
the  warp  is  placed  in  the  loom,  a  boy  takes  up,  in  regular  order, 
the  ends  of  each  thread  which  has  been  so  passed,  and  lifts  them 
up  at  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  The  greatest  width  of  their 
figured-cloths  is  six  arsheensy  about  fourteen  feet ;  these  require 
two  weavers,  one  of  whom  sits  at  each  end  of  the  loom ;  and  in 


*  A  eorraptioii  of  the  Gen»m  word  Tkiek^  doUi. — ^Ed. 
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this  case  there  are  two  boys  to  lift  up  the  threads  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned ;  the  price  of  a  damask  table-cloih,  five  feet 
long  and  six  wide,  is  eleven  rubles ;  the  produce  of  the  fabric  is 
averaged  at  500,000  ntbles ;  it  is  carried  to  Petersbuigh  for  sale 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

'*  The  mangle  in  this  manufactory  was  carried  by  a  horse- 
wheel,  in  which  the  horse  remained  stationary,  and  the  wood 
work  was  turned  round  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet ;  the  weight 
thus  put  in  motion  amounts  to- 1350  pood,  above  twenty-one 
tons.  In  the  Smollberg  fabric  belonging  to  M.  Ug^chinivi,  seven 
hundred  hands  are  employed ;  they  are  most  of  them  peasants 
attached  to  the  fabric,  and  not  allowed  to  be  separated  from  it 
Flem^are  sold  in  jneces  of  fifty  arfJb«ai#  long  and  one  and  a  half 
wide  ;  rayenducks  only  differ  in  being  coarser ;  these  last  are 
used  for  the  top-sails  of  ships  and  for  tents.  Crash  is  made  of 
die  refuse  flax,  and  used  as  outside  covers  to  their  bales.  Cali- 
mancoes  are  made  here  of  flax ;  they  differ  from  flems  in  weav- 
ing, in  that  there  are  five  pedals  to  the  loom  instead  of  two ; .  so 
that  the  thread  of  the  woof  does  not  go  above  and  below  the 
threads  of  the  warp  alternately,  but  a  fifth-part  of  the  woof 
threads  are  lifted  np  at  a  time,  instead  of  one  half  as  in  the  c(»n- 
mon  weaving. 

**  The  silk  fabric  is  not  very  conodemble ;  there  is  but  little 
machineTy,  and  no  spun  silk  ;  the  owner  told  Thornton  that  the 
Rusdan  peasants  were  too  dirty  for  this  work ;  but  the  people 
of  Taroslar  boast  much  of  the  superior  beauty  and  stature  of 
their  peasantry. 

**  While  at  Taroslav  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ordi- 
natbn  of  a  priest  The  candidiate  was  introduced  between  two 
priests  to  the  royal  gate  before  the  Altar,  where  he  was  met  b  jthe 
bishop.  After  much  praying  and  singing,  a  white  cloth  was 
thrown  over  his  head  and  face,  which  was  agitated  up  and  down 
to  imitate  the  fluttering  of  a  dove.  He  was  then  led  several 
times  round  the  Akar  in  procession,  the  choir  singing  ii|«««,  «('•«, 
several  times  repeated ;  he  was  then  clothed  in  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, the  biibhop.and  priests  liJd  then*  hands  on  his  head,  and 
then  embraced  him  by  turns  as  a  new  brother.  The  archbishop 
^ierwards  administend  the  commumQn,  of  which  many  of  the 
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congregation  partook.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  a 
great  number  of  persons  flocked  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  the  whole 
service  concluded  with  a  sermon,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
preacher  broke  o^  and  went  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  band  of  the 
archbishop,  who  sat  in  a  chair  before  the  steps  of  the  Altar. 
The  ardibiBhop  wasa  gentlemanlike  man,  but  looked  very 
nckly.  We  afterwards  called  on  htm,  and  found  him  much 
better  locked  than  Pkto  ;  he  conversed  in  very  tolerable  French 
and  Latin.  He  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Yaroslav  have  an  idea 
that  ^ihe  greatf  Mr.  Pitt  paid  them  a  visit  about  twenty  years 
since.  The  archbishop  maintdned  that  he  had  himself  done  the 
honours  of  the  place  to  him.  In  such  remote  countries  similar  mis- 
takes, or  perhaps  wilful  impostures  are  not  uncommon.  The 
prince  and  princess  Michael  OalUtEin,  told  us  they  had  bad  an 
Irish  peer  as  tutor  to  their  children ;  his  name  they  had  forgotten, 
but  said  he  was  a  rery  clever  fellow.  To  this  prince,  the.goveiv 
nor  of  Yaroslav,  as  well  as  to  his  family,  we  are  under  much  ob- 
ligation for  their  kindness  and  hospitalitgr ;  he  is  a  veiy  pleasing 
man,  and  his  wife  remarkably  amiatde«  If  tbe^bouse  they  in- 
habited was  a  specimen  of  most  country  hovises,  they  are  ipdeed 
very  miserable ;  it  was  tolerably  laige,  but  cold,  .nnnons^  and 
unfurnished ;  yet  We  have  passed  in  it  many  pleasant  momeiits- 
^*  There  is  amoderately  good  society  of  noblesse  in  and  near 
Yaroslav.  We  went  to  two  or.  three  balls^  one  of  them ma^^ 
at  which  were  present  about  three  hundred  persons ;  .many  of 
(hem  were,  howefver,  bourgecHS,  who^  though  they  ai«  adni^t^ 
to  the  balls,  are  not  allowed  to  dance.  These  assfndblies  ^le 
held ina  large  room  bekwgtng jlo  the  orphin  school,  a^endid 
pofaUc  charity,  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  tlie 
town  and  province*  GSoremment  giv^  nothing  for  its  svy^port. 
Some  of  the  children  who  are  educated  in  it  t)elong  to  the  poor 
gentlemen  of  the  province,  and  are  JMgi^d  separately.  .  They 
all  wear  a  uniform  of  green,  and  both  girls  and  boys  are  very 
well  clothed,  fed,  and  tai^t.  The  ril^s  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  regularly  performed  in  a  small  Chapel,  morning  foid  even- 
ing, and  the  children  read  by  turns  a  chept#r  in  the  S]avoi|ic 
Bible ;  they  sing  very  pleasingly.  There  is  a  laige  academy  in 
the  town,  with  German  professons  w^o  are  liberally  pmd ;  one 
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of  them  receives  more  than  the  governor  of  a  province,  who, 
however,  has  only  6001.  a  year. 

"  In  the  province  of  Yaroslav  there  are  some  considerable 
o§k-woods,  and  we  found  government  agents  in  the  town  em- 
ployed to  buy  timber  and  other  naval  stoies.  One  of  these,  a 
Captain  ***  was  then  under  a  cloud,  having  been  accused  of 
embezzlement  He  had  been  in  England,  and  spoke  English 
•well.  He  was  a  very  robust  man,  who  never  wore  gloves  oir 
Any  thing  but  cotton  stockings  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ne- 
ver tasted  any  thing  stronger  than  small  beer. 

•*  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  while  we  were  here 
we  witnessed  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  Volga.  Mr.  Yaroslav,  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  party,  showed  us  four  wolves  which  he 
had  caught  some  days  before,  and  kept  in  a  stable  to  be  turned 
out  as  they  were  wanted ;  they  were  all  lying  in  a  heap  toge- 
ther, and  showed  great  signs  of  fear  and  wildness  on  our  ap- 
proach. There  were  also  several  foxes  kept  in  the  same  way^ 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  hunt  the  largest  of  the  wolves  was  pro* 
duced,  his  mouth  confined  by  a  cord  with  a  running  noose ; 
they  put  him^  into  a  sort  of  box  on  wheels  containing  one  large 
and  two  smaller  chambers ;  the  former  was  occupied  by  the 
wolf;  one  of  the  latter  held  a  fo^  and  the  other  two  hares. 
The  box  was  then  drawn  by  a  horse  down  to  the  river  which 
was  already  covered  with  spectators.  There  is  on  this  river,  as 
at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  a  space  railed  ofi*  on  the  ice  for 
sledge-racing,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Russians  are  very 
iond,  though  they  never  make  bets.  The  hares  were  first  let 
out  one  after  the  other,  and  pursued  by  four  great  Siberian 
greyhounds,  who,  however,  ran  very  ill.  The  wolf  was  Aen 
produced  and  unmuzzled  ;  two  stout  fellows  took  him,  one  by 
the  ears  the  other  by  the  flanks,  and  carried  him  to  some  yards 
distance  where  they  set  him  down  on  the  ice.  He  looked  round 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could.    The 

I 

mow,  however,  was  deep,  and  the  dogs,  though  they  were 
also  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it,  were  too  near,  and  soon  caipe 
up  with  him,  while  two  chasseurs  on  horseback  rode  round  and 
headed  him,  very  unfairly  flogging  him  with  their  heavy  Cossak 
whips.  He  now  turned  round  on  the  dogs,  bit  one  severely, 
Vol.  I.— 2S 
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and  put*  the  rest  on  their  guard ;  they  no  longer  came  so  near 
him,  but  contented  themselves  with  baying  round  him.  One  of 
the  huntsmen  dismounted  and  began  flogging  him  ;  on  which 
he  turned  round  sharp,  made  a  snap  at  his  hand  and  again  set 
off  running,  in  which  by  his  superior  strength  he  would  soon 
have  tired  the  dogs,  had  not  the  chasseurs  checked  him ;  again, 
however,  he  put  hi^enemies  to  the  rout,  and  would  have  escaped 
but  for  the  chasseurs  who  continued  the  chase,  though  the  dogs 
were  quite  knocked  up  and  cowed.  When  the  speed  of  the 
horses  and  the  heavy  blows  of  the  whip  had  tired  and  half-blind- 
ed him,  the  running  noose  was  again  slipped  over  his  jaws,  and 
he  was  lifted  into  a  sanky  and  carried  home  for  another  day's 
torment.  The  Siberian  g^yhound  is  a  very  beautiful  creature 
with  silky  hair  and  a  fan  tail ;  they  are  not  so  swift  as  our  grey- 
hounds, but  are  said  to  be  more  hardy. 

"  The  population  of  the  government  of  Yaroslav  is  950,000 ; 
in  Paul's  reign  many  English  were  sent  there,  as  none  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  coast.  Prince  Alexander  Obolensky, 
who  served  in  the  detachment  which  was  charged  with  this  duty, 
said  they  were  reduced  to  great  misery  ;  many  were  plundered 
by  the  soldiers ;  and  being  unable  to  speak  either  Russian  or 
French,  had  no  means  of  making  their  complaints  known  to  the 
officers,  or  of  expressing  their  wants.  Those  who  were  sent 
to  the  town  of  Yaroslav,  received,  we  were  told,  much  kindness 
from  Captain  Tchirnavin. 

^'  From  Yaroslav  to  Kostroma  is  a  distance  of  sixty  versts ; 
the  country  is  fertile,  with  many  small  lime  woods  and  some 
oaks.  Kostroma  is  a  much  smaller  town  than  Yaroslav,  and 
contains  only  8,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  ancient  and  celebrated  in 
history.  The  first  czar  of  the  house  of  Romanof  was  taken  a 
child  from  the  monastery  in  this  town,  where  his  father  Feodor 
had  concealed  him  and  his  mother  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Poles.  Feodor  Romanof,  though  connected  with  the  blood 
royal,  lAd  turned  monk,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  embrace  a 
religious  life.  During  the  troubles  of  Russia  his  wife  and  his 
infant  son  Michael  lay  hid  in  the  remote  convent  of  Kostroma. 
He  had  become  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  was  entreated  by  the 
nobles  to  assume  the  crown,  which,  on  his  refusal,  they  bestow- 
ed on  his  son.    The  chair  in  which  the  wife  of  Feodor  and  her 
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son  Michael  sat  when  the  boyars  came  to  make  the  offer,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  great  Church  of  KostromsK.  Boris  Godunof, 
who  neglected  nothing,  had  cultivated  the  regards  of  this  monas- 
tic societyrand  we  were  shown  several  costly  presents  ^which  he 
had  made  it.  The  proto-pope  Jacob,  from  whom  we  received 
this  information,  speaks  good  Latm,  and  is  a  sensible,  well-in- 
formed man.  Kostroma  is  an  episcopal  see  ;  we  did  not«ee  the 
bishop,  but  we  heard  a  favourable  account  of  his  talents  and 
character ;  his  convent,  as  well  as  the  Church  where  Michael 
received  the  boyarSy  is  separated  from  the  town  by  some  mea- 
dows, and  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Volga.  The  town 
itself  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  with  the  Volga,  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  flowing  at  its  foot ;  the  opposite  side  is  high  and 
woody.  The  government-house  stands  on  the  highest  point, 
and  not  far  from  it  are  two  large  Churches  and  an  extensive 
square,  surrounded  with  piazzas  and  shops,  .of  which,  however, 
only  one  side  is  yet  finished  ;  ^t  one  end  of  the  square  is  a  well 
built  uniform  street,  entirely  raised  by  Mr.  Turigin,  who  receiv- 
ed us  into  his  house. 

*'  The  prison  is  a  small  and  wretched  hovel,  full  of  fugitive 
slaves,  mostly  in  heavy  irons  ;  some  of  them  were  employed  by 
government,  but  the  rest  were  idle.  Of  these  wretches  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred,  very  dirty  and  much  crowd- 
ed, though  their  food  was  clean  and  wholesome  ;  the  heavy 
chains  were  rendered  necessary  from  the  house  being  built  only 
of  wood  and  very  ill  guarded. 

"  From  the  prison  we  went  to  the  orphan-house  ;  such  hos- 
pitals ai'e  established  in  every  great  town  in  Russia,  and  are  ge- 
nerally well  kept  up  ;  this  was  a  small,  but  tolerably  clean  cot- 
tage, containmg  seventy-three  children.  Vaccination  had  not 
yet  been  tried. .  Almost  adjoining  is  a  sort  of  work-house, 
where,  though  the  rooms  were  clean,  different  kinds  of  vice  and 
misery  were  stowed  together  with  very  little  distinction.  In  one 
room  were  four  madmen,  who  were,  however,  apparently  harm- 
less, but  very  ill  clad,  and  shivering  with  cold.  In. another  part 
of  the  town  is  a  small  but  neat  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 
occupied  by  two* or  three  women;  and  also  an  alms-house, 
where  about  twenty  old  soldiers,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  old 
women,  the  widows  of  soldiers,  are  maintained.     The  allow- 
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ance  to  each  individual  is,  I  think,  not  more  than  five  rubles  a 
year  from  government ;  but  private  charity  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency. The  old  men,  with  long  snow-white  beards,  half  blind, 
and  with  every  mark  of  age  and  infirmity,  were  a  very  moving 
sight.  These  institutions  appear  trifling ;  but  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  they  are  supported,  almost  entirely,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  a  small  and  not  a  wealthy  town.  Separated 
from  the  town  by  a  picturesque  valley,  is  a  suburb  inhabited  by 
about  a  hundred  Tartar  families,  with  a  small  neat  mosque,  part 
of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Casan.  A  little  fur- 
ther, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nishn6  Novogorod,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  b  Tartar  and  Mahomedan. 

*^  The  manufactures  of  Kostroma  resemble  those  of  Yaros- 
lav,  but  are  not  so  considerable  ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Mr. 
Turigin,  to  whose  hospitality  we  were  greatly  obliged ;  we  also 
received  much  kindness  from  the  governor,  Mr.  Kotchelof. 
The  inns  in  the  town  are  ten  times  worse  than  even  those  at 
Taroslav,  and  the  society  is  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  latter 
place.  There  is  an  academy  similar  to  that  at  Yaroslav,  where 
Thornton  heard  about  thirty  boys  examined,  who  really  did  cre- 
dit to  themselves  and  their  teachers. 

**  While  we  were  at  Kostroma  we  saw  a  religious  ceremony 
performed,  in  commemoration  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  The  only  remarkable  part  of  the  ser- 
vice was,  that  a  saucer  of  rice,  mingled  with  wine,  was  set  on  a 
small  table  surrounded  with  candles,  each  of  the  officiating 
priests  standing  round  with  a  farthing  taper  in  his  hand. 

<<  On  our  return  to  Moscow  we  slept  again  at  Yaroslav ;  in 
this  our  second  visit  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that  we 
went  to  see  a  Russ  comedy  acted  by  Colonel  Yalliachef,  the 
master  of  police,  and  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  in  a  private  theatre  at  the  house  of  Prince  Gallitzin, 
The  subject  of  the  play  was  a  young  peasant  being  sent  as  a 
recruit.  Though  we  could  not  ourselves  understand  it,  we  ob^* 
served  that  some  of  the  audience  were  often  much  aff^ected ; 
Colonel  Yalliachef  acted  the  old  man  remarkably  well ;  he  is 
himself  an  author,  and  gave  Thornton  a  volume  of  poems  entf«- 
tied  ANPA.  Between  Yaroslav  and  Moscow  we  found  every 
town  full  of  preparations  for  the  approaching  carnival. 
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"  To  Mrs.  Heher. 

Moscow,  March  3,  1800. 

*^  Mr  Dear  Mother, 

**  Thornton  has  just  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  re- 
sult of  a  conversation  with  my  brother ;  this  gives  us  a  carte 
blanche  with  regard  to  our  future  progress  ;  this  will,  however, 
continue  as  I  stated  it  in  my  last  letter  to  my  brother  from  hence. 
To  give  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Greece  under  the  present  view 
of  things,  is,  I  believe,  most  advisable ;  and  the  sacrifice  will  be 
made  up  by  our  speedier  return  home,  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  Austria.  Other  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received  entirely  confirm  Stuart^s  adWce, 
of  the  accuracy  of  which,  indeed,  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  Should,  however,  any  change  of  circumstances 
take  place,  we  shall  have  certain  and  immediate  information  at 
Odessa,  which  we  mean  to  take  in  our  way,  and  where  we  shall 
probably  pass  some  days  ;  from  thence  we  may  bend  our  course 
either  towards  Prussian  or  Austrian  Poland.     Thornton  is  now 
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busily  employed  in  hunting  out  a  convenient  travelling-carriage ; 
and  we  hope  to  quit  this  city  on  Monday  next.  Our  stay  here 
has  been  much  longer  than  we  either  expected  or  desired ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  our  friends ; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  found  a  fitter  residence  for  a 
Russian  winter. 

'*  From  the  round  of  visits  and  balls  wbich  I  mentioned  in  my 
last,  the  beginning  of  Lent  has  given  us  some  respite ;  and  we 
have  been  employing  this  leisure  in  a  close  application  to  Ger- 
man, a  knowledge  of  which  is  a  sine  qua  rum  to  our  schemes. 
The  weather  is  already  beginning  to  change  ;  and  farther  south 
every  thing,  we  are  told,  is  green  and  flowery,  which  not  a  lit- 
tle increases  our  eagerness  to  be  gone.  On  Monday,  then, 
*  twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Moscovites,'  (though  their  climate  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  found  frozen  about  them,  and  that 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  very  tolerable.)  Our  first  push 
is  for  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of  the  Cossaks,  where  we  hope  to 
arrive  in  a  fortnight ;  we  shall  then  run  through  the  Crimea  to 
Odessa,  and  by  Karairici  and  Lemberg,  to  Vienna,  where  we 
shall  arrive  by  the  first  of  June.  The  detour  of  the  Crimea  we 
are  induced  to  take  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  Greece  and  Italy ; 
and  in  this  country  travelling  is  so  rapid  that  a  small  increase  of 
distance  would  not  induce  or  even  justify  us  in  relinquishing  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  countries  in  the  world,  and 
where  we  need  apprehend  neither  plague,  nor  French,  nor  ban- 
ditti. There  is  likewise  this  advantage  in  our  getting  to  Vienna 
a  month  later,  that  we  allow  full  time  for  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries to  get  tranquillized,  and  shall  be,  at  Odessa,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible situation  for  getting  advice  and  intelligence.  Compare 
this  with  our  immediate  return  through  the  sands  of  Poland  and 
Brandenburgh,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  wonder  at  our  choice, 
especially  as  we  shall  be  in  England,  at  the  latest,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  having  completed  the  tour  of  the  northern 
and  midland  parts  of  Europe.  By  your  last  letter  I  fear  that 
some  of  my  own  have  miscarried,  a  circumstance  which  often 
happens  in  the  posts  of  this  country.  Direct  to  me  at  Vienna 
as  at  Stockholm,  poste  restante,  and  put  no  poUtics  in  the  letter. 

"  Poor  Pitt !     We  have  just  received  the  news  of  his  death, 
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which  has  caused  great  sorrow  to  the  English  and  the  friends  of 
England,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  old 
ministers  of  Catherine,  the  Orlofs,  the  Osteimans,  &c.  At 
Count  Osterman's  house  we  are  intimate,  and  dine  there  once 
or  twice  in  a  week ;  he  is  a  very  fine  interesting  old  man.  Count 
Alexis  Orlof  we  have  also  been  presented  to,  and  have  been  at  - 
his  ball ;  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  speak  French,  and  we 
are  too  weak  in  Italian  and  Grerman  to  venture  on  conversation. 
As  an  object  to  look  at  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
venerable  I  ever  saw ;  immensely  tall,  but  agood'deal  bent  by 
age,  with  a  striking  countenance,  and  long  grey  hair  hanging 
^bout  lus  face  and  shoulders.  His  daughter  a  pleasing  but  not 
beautiful  girl  of  about  eighteen^  who  sings,  plays,  dances,  rides, 
hunts,  speaks  French,  English,  and  German,  all  to  perfection, 
is,  for  these  accomplishments,  as  well  as  for  the  additional  one 
of  being  heiress  to  about  400,000  rubles  a  year,  the  *  cynosure 
of  Russian  eyes.'  Her  father,  like  the  other  Russian  nobles, 
keeps  a  most  immense  establishment,  havhig  a  family  of  about 
five  hundred  persons,  and  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  horses. 
Indeed,  the  eastern  retinues  and  luxuries  which  one  meets  with 
here  are  almost  beyond  belief.  There  are  few  English  Coun- 
tesses have  so  many  pearls  in  their  possession  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  streets  in  the  cap  of  a  merchant's  wife.  At  a  ball  in  the 
ancient  costume  which  was  given  by  M.  Nelidensky,  (secretary 
of  state  to  the  late  empress,  whose  family  we  have  found  the 
most  agreeable  in  Moscow,)  the  ladies  all  wore  caps  entirely  of 
pearls,  and  the  blaze  of  diamonds  on  their  saraphansy  (the  an- 
cient Russian  tunic,)  would  have  outshone,  1  think,  St  James's. 
The  pearl  bonnet  is  not  a  becoming  dress,  as  it  makes  its  wearer 
look  very  pale,  a  fault  which  some  ladies  had  been  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  obviate.  In  generad,  however,  this  is  not  a  very 
prevailing  practice  in  Moscow,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  its  ladies  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  those  of 
Petersburgh.  The  jewels  are  brought  here,  for  the  most  part, 
by  Armenian  merchants,  or  Tartars  from  Samarcand  and  Boc- 
chara,  who  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the  carriers  of  the 
east.  They  bring  into  Russia  shawls,  heron's  plumes,  attar  of 
roses,  jewels,  and  other  Indian  and  Cashmerian  productions, 
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which  bring  them  an  immense  profit  Their  wanderings,  wUch 
extend  from  Poland  to  Ava  and  Mysore,  often  last  sereral  years, 
and  must  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  any  hardy  European 
who  might  venture  to  accompany  them.  Some  of  the  Arme- 
nians are  very  wedthy ;  one  of  them,  named  Lazarof,  gave  du- 
ring our  stay  in  Moscow,  a  magnificent  f§te,  to  which  we  pro- 
cured an  invitation,  and  met  almost  all  the  great  people  in  the 
place.  The  master  of  the  house  had  assumed  the  European 
dress,  but  his  servants  and  attendants  retained  their  own,  which 
is  very  graceful.  Next  to  the  Gleorgians  they  are  the  hand- 
somest people  1  have  ever  seen. 

The  young  men  in  Moscow  are  not  generally  well-informed, 
though  all  speak  two  or  three  languages  with 'fluency.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  ignorance  of  foreign  nations,  or  their  eagerness 
after  foreign  fashions.  Of  the  English  they  have  very  little  idea. 
I  was  once  asked  if  it  were  not  true  that  we  hanged  our  prison- 
ers of  war;  and  once  if  the  women  in  England  were  not 
slaves,  and  sold  with  a  halter  about  their  necks.  There  are, 
however,  many  striking  exceptions,  and  we  have  met  with  se- 
veral persons  who  are  thoroughly  well-mannered  and  well-in- 
formed, and  who  would  be  considered  ornaments  in  any  society 
in  the  world.  The  dissipation  of  Russia  I  had  heard  much  of, 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  have  found  the  national  cha- 
racter more  amiable  and  innocent  than  it  h^d  been  represented 
to  me.  Cards  are  very  much  the  habit  of  the  place,  and  they 
game  very  high,  but  have  too  good  manners  to  ask  you  to  play 
twice ;  and  I  have  never  touched  a  card  except  to  draw  a  cari- 
cature upon  it.  The  younger  people,  in  fact,  here,  as  ebewhere, 
are  never  expected  to  play,  excepting  in  the  lower  circles,  where 
we  have  had  no  connexion.  On  the  whole,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  prospects  before  me,  I  should  look  upon  what  I  am  leaving 
with  regret,  as  I  always  shall  with  esteem,  as  the  seat  of  much 
real  hospitality,  good  humour,  and  good  manners.  Every  thing, 
however,  increases  my  wish  to  be  in  England. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

*^  Reginald  Hebee.'* 
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**  Alas  for  Pitt ! — ^neither  balls  jior  belles  can  drive  him  out  of 
my  head;" 

%  Mr9.  Heber. 

Charhf,  MaHh  26^  1806; 

^'  I  am  now  writing  in  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  where  we 
Sure  enjoying  a  day's  rest,  in  a  comfortable  house,  after  a  tedious 
and  rather  Aitiguingjoamey  from  MoscoWi  We  termimtted 
our  two  months'  residence  there  on  the  15th.  The  preceding 
Monday  had  been  originally  fixed  for  our  departure ;  but  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  threatened  at  first  something  more  serious^ 
obliged  Thornton  to  take  a  day  or  two's  nursmg.  We  set  out 
in  a  Polish  britchka,  an  ^excellent  travelling  carriage,  resembling 
a  barouche,  but  of  very  simple  construbtion,  having  springs  only 
behind,  while  the  fore  part  plays  on  an  iron  pivot.  Its  simpli- 
city renders  it  easy  to  repair  in  case  of  accident,  and  its  length 
enables  one  to  lie  down  almost  as  comfortably  as  in  bed ;  no 
small  advantage  in  a  country  where  there  is  very  often  no  other 
bed  to  be  found.  Thornton's  servant  followed  in  a  kibitka; 
both  were  on  sledges,  with  their  wheels  ready  to  be  put  on^  as 
we  hoped  soon  to  get  oiit  of  the  *  land  of  mist  and  snow.'  As 
we  mounted  the  range  of  woody  hills  which  look  down  on  Mos- 
cow, with  its  white  walls,  and  its  fifteen  hundred  spires,  we  stop- 
ped 6ur  horses,  and  took  a  last  and  affectionate  farewell.  It  is 
indeed  here  only,  since  my  quitting  England,  that  I  have  felt  the 
tax  which  we  birds  of  passage  are  said  to  pay,  and  experienced 
the  reality  of  those  regrets  which  it  is  so  civil  to  counterfeit,  and 
so  uncommon  to  feel.  At  quitting  Petersburgh  I  had  no  such 
sensation  ;  those  few  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  cared  for  I 
have  a  good  chance  of  meeting  again  in  England.  But  in  leav- 
ing Moscow  the  case  is  widely  different ;  and  it  is  almost  a  pain- 
ful pleasure  to  run  over  in  my  memory  the  little  circle  of  friends 
I  have  relinquished  at  once  and  for  ever.  It  is  but  a  sorry  com- 
fort that  the  regrets  of  a  travellej  are  as  short-lived  as  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  that  a  little  change  of  scen^B,  and  a  little  nearer  pro- 
spect of  home,  will  make  me  forget  my  Moscovite  friends,  as,  in 
a  short  time,  they  will  forget  me.  Bo,  however,  it  b :  and  till  I 
Vol.  I.— 24 
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can  penuade  Moscow  and  BinniDgham  to  chapge  placei,  1  fear 
we  can  find  no  remedy. 

"  Of  fonner  English  traveUers  Tweddell  seemed  to  have  made 
the  greatest  impression ;  an  impression  augmented,  no  doubt,  by 
his  melancholy  and  romantic  death.  The  society  in  Moscow, 
as  I  mentioned  in  a  fonner  letter,  is  by  no  means  literary,  though 
we  have  found  exceptions  to  the  general  character  in  Count 
Alcids  Moussin  Pouschkin,  the  only  Russian  antiquary  kncywn  to 
ejqat ;  in  Prince  Dashkof,  the  puiul  of  Robertson  at  Edinburgh 
and  some  few  others.  With  M.  Karamsin,  whose  travels  in  En- 
rofio  are  reviewed  in  the  *  Edinburgh,'*  we  lived  a  good  deal : 
he  has  married  a  remarkably  fine  woman,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky,  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introductioB, 
and  whose  hospitality  and  conversation  made  us  pretty  constant 
visiters  at  hia  house,  though  we  seldom  agreed  in  pohtics,  and 
Tliomton  used  to  have  discussions  with  him  of  an  hour  kmg.  M. 
Karamsin  is  historiographer  to  the  emperor,  and  is  now  employed 
on  a  history  of  Russia.  He  is  a  quiet  gentleman  like  man  of 
about  forty'^five  or  fifty ;  and  told  me,  shaking  his  head,  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  wrote  his  travels.  I  afterwards  found 
that  a  rival  author,  for  M.  Karamsm  has  also  his  rivals,  has 
translated  into  Russ  the  Scottbh  critique  on  his  travels,  andci^ 
eulated  it  through  Moscow  with  great  solicitude.  Such  is  the 
wide-spread  celebrity  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  in  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  Princess  Dashkof  the 
friend  and  fellow-conspii'ator  of  Catherine  the  Second.  We  o£> 
ten  viuted  her,  and  found  her  conversation,  when  she  was  disen- 
gaged from  faro,  very  lively  and  interesting.  She,  of  course,  hag 
lost  her  ancient  beauty,  but  still  retains  her  eccentricities ;  her 
nsual  dress  is  a  man's  great-coat  and  night-cap,  with  a  star.  We 
received  both  from  her  and  her  son  many  civilities ;  she  speaks 
admirable  English,  and  he  from  his  education,  still  better.  For 
our  introduction  to  his  family  we  were  obliged  to  Prince  Baria- 
tinsky,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Petersburgh  through  Mr. 
Coxe,  who  knows  my  brother,  and  who  is  a  very  friendly  good- 
natured  man.    To  no  one,  however,  at  Moscow,  I  may  lidd  in 
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ftcttsia,  are  we  so  rnucb  obliged  as  to  (general  Beklechef,  ndiitary 
goyernor  of  Moscow,  whose  attehtion  to  us  extended  to  every 
the  minatest  ctrcttrostance,  which  could  add  to  our  comfort  or 
amusement,  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere.  While  in  Moscow,  he 
regularly  procured  us  tickets  for  every  ball,  and  gave  us  orders 
to  see  the  prisons,  public  offices,  and  every  thing  ebe  which 
could  contribute  to  our  amusement  or  instruction.  When  we 
proposed  leaving  the  place,  he  furnished  us,  unasked,  with  re- 
commendations to  all  the  government  towns  through  which  we 
were  to  pass  ;  and  to  save  us  the  usual  three  weeks*  delay  in  ob- 
taining pa&sports,  he  offered  himself  as  guarantee  for  our  debts, 
iLCf  which,  however,  as  a  month  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
our  leaving  Russia,  turned  out  to  be  needless.  Tou  will  find  in  a 
box  of  different  prints  which  Mr.  Bajley  is  going  to  send  for  me 
to  England,  a  good  likeness  of  this  worthy  old  man,  which  pray 
receive  with  respect,  as  the  portnut  of  the  kindest  friend  we  have 
met  with  out  of  England. 

**  My  letter  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  like  a  college  com- 
memoradon  of  benefactors ;  proceed  we  now  to  our  journey.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  run  through  the  many  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures (none  however  serious)  which  we  have  met  with  in 
so  long  a  tour,  about  nine  hundred  miles.  Our  progress  in  the 
northern  part  was  impeded  by  deep  snow,  and  in  the  southern 
by  deep  mud  and  overflowing  rivers.  Our  way  lay  through 
Tula,  (the  Birmingham  of  Russia,)  Orel,  and  Kourisk,  the  two 
last  very  fertile  provinces,  where  the  snow  was  already  melted, 
and  the  black  rich  mould  almost  prepared  for  the  plough.  In 
this  province,  the  plough  is  already  at  work.  On  the  whole  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  fertility  and  population  of  the 
country,  the  number  of  large  towns,  and  the  profusion  of 
Churches.  Tet,  on  making  more  rigid  mquiries,  we  seldom 
found  the  number  of  people  so  great  as  we  at  first  supposed,  and 
which,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  would  almost  have  kept  a 
Chinese  statist -in  countenance.  The  country,  though  tolerably 
variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  is  never  beautiful,  being  so  abso- 
lutely bare  of  trees  or  brush- wood,  that  the  people  bum  dung 
for  foel.  Our  present  abode^  Charkof,  is  ill  off,  as  well  as  all 
the  Ukraine,  for  wat^r.    A  university  on  a  very  splendid  scale 
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has  just  been  established  here,  and  stocked  with  French  and 
German  professors,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  governor, 
M.  Backtyn,  we  have  received  a  hospitality  of  which  Oxford  it^ 
self  need  not  have  been  ashamed.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  of  all  Little  Russia  differ  extremely,  both  in  dress  and  man-r 
ner,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  proper.  They  rebelled  from 
the  poles  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  (father  of  Peter  the  Great,)  and 
again  from  the  Russians  under  their  famous  chief  Maseppa,  who 
joined  Charles  of  Sweden.  They,  as  well  as  the  Cossaks,  who 
are  of  the  same  race,  wear  a  dre^  between  Polish  and  Tartar^ 
fuad  speak  with  great  contempt  of  their  Russian  neighbours. 

Taganrogt  AprU  1^  1806. 

^*  My  letter,  which  was  begun  in  the  Ukraine,  is  now  finished 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  where  we  are  just  arrived 
after  1^  very  pleasant  journey  from  Charkof,  through  the  terri-^ 
tory  of  the  Cossaks,  enjoying  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  very 
tolerable  roads.  The  country  itself  reminded  me  much  of  Cra- 
ven, except  that  it  is  quite  unenclosed,  and  still  more  bare  of 
wood.  It  is  almost  entirely  limestone  hills,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  with  numerous  herds,  but  very  thinly  peopled.  Its 
inhabitants  are  exactly  the  race  I  had  expected  to  find  them ; 
boastful,  high-spirited,  proud,  and  jealous  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  privileges  ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  gay,  idle,  and, 
apparently,  as  profligate,  as  could  be  expected  from  a  little  com- 
monwealth of  soldiers.  They  are  a  very  handsome  race  ;  and 
their  dress,  which  is  nearly  the  .same  as  the  Persian  or  Ar- 
menian, is  warlike  and  becoming.  We  have,  however,  not  yet 
seen  them  in  their  capital,  Tcherkask,  (Tcherkass,  or  Circasuan^ 
being  the  name  they  always  give  themselves,)  but  we  hope  to  be 
there  next  week,  after  having  spent  a  few  days  here  to  rest  our-» 
selves,  and  to  get  comfortably  to  bed,  which  is  almost  a  novelty 
to  us,  never  having  had  our  clothes  off  since  we  left  Moscow, 
except  for  two  nights  at  Charkof.  Taganrog  i&an  inconsider- 
able sea-port  on  the  sea  of  Asoph,  which  is,  inded,  little  more 
than  a  lake.  We  are  now  fast  approaching  classical  ground : 
before  us  are  the  Palus  Meotus,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  on  our 
rig^t  hand  the  Taurica  Chersonesus ;  and  on  our  left  the  Tanais^ 
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Colchis,  and  Iberia,  the  modern  Greorgia  and  Circassia.  It  is  to 
this  quarter  we  are  taming  our  steps,  intending,  however,  to 
8to[/  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Kuban  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  to 
enter  the  Crimea  by  the  straits  of  Taman,  (the  Bosphorus.) 
Whatever  information  I  may  pick  up  respecting  Prometheus,  lo, 
the  Arimaspians,  or  the  Amazons,  shall  be  contained  in  my  next 
letter,  which  will  be  from  Fhanagoria,  or  Theodosia,  where  we 
shall  arrive,  I  hope,  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  only  real 
antiquity  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  multitude  of  tumuli  on  the  step- 
pes between  Baenouth  and  this  place.  Each  is  ornamented 
with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  statues,  of  rude  workmanship,  and 
of  antiquity  which  neither  history  nor  even  fable  has  attempted  to 
reach.  They  are,  perhaps,  those  tombs,  for  which  alone  the 
Scythians  told  Dariiis  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
contend. 

**'  We  have  seen  many  eagles  and  thousands  of  wild  ducks, 
but  have  had  very  bad  success  in  shooting.  For  the  rest,  we 
are  both  in  excellent  health,  and  exult  in  our  escape  from  the 
snows  of  the  north  to  this  delightful  climate.  We  are,  however, 
cautioned  to  beware  of  relying  on  it  too  implicitly,  and  still  con- 
tinue the  safe-guard  of  great  coats  and  furs,  which  are  always 
useful  after  sun-set, 

^^  1  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  you  so  slovenly  a  sketch 
of  a. very  interesting  and  little  known  country  ;  but  within  the 
bounds  of  a  letter  accuracy  of  detail  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
For  every  thing  that  is  worthy  of  remark,  I  must  refer  you  to 
my  Qotes,  which  I  have  continued  to  keep  with  tolerable  care, 
and  which  may  help  me  in  many  a  winter  evening's  discussion. 
Highly  as  we  have  been  favoured  in  our  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  it  would  have  been  very  foolish  indeed  not  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  us.  In  a  letter, 
however,  I  can  say  little  more  than  that  1  am  safe  and  likely  to 
continue  so ;  well,  and  likely  to  continue  so ;  mindful  of  my 
friends,  and,  I  am  very  sure,  quite  certain  to  continue  so^  The 
spring  is  already  far  advanced,  and  the  rivers  which,  a  little  way 
northwardi  were  continual  causes  of  Selay,  are  here  all  subsided 
into  their  usual  channel.     The  leaves  are,  however,  not  quite 
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out,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  eatiiness  of  a  CritneaiL 
spring  is  a  little  exaggerated. 

**  This  journey  and  gradual  change  of  air  has,  I  think,  com- 
pletely restored  Thornton's  health,  about  which  I  felt  not  quite 
easy  at  Moscow.  I,  for  my  part,  wanted  no  restoration ;  but 
the  breezes  of  the  steppe  are  certainly  more  salubrious  than  the 
fflghs  and  whispers  of  a  ball-room ;  and  my  companion  assunes 
me  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  gained  in  good  looks  since 
our  journey  began.  Our  exercise  has  indeed  been  constant 
rather  than  violent,  and  our  habits,  from  necessity,  very  tern- 
perate«  These  two  specifics  will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  pte- 
senre  us  in  health ;  but  one  of  the  last  presents  which  we  re- 
ceived in  Moscow  was  a  well-stocked  medicine-chest.  We  have 
also  letters  for  the  famous  physician  Dr.  Pallas,  to  say  nothing 
of,  at  least,  a  hundred  cautions  and  recipes  from  the  Countess 
Pouschkin  and  Princess  Dashkof ;  in  particular,  not  to  over- 
heat ourselves,  not  to  wet  our  feet,  and  never  to  go  thinly  clad. 
You  see  good  advice  and  good  old  ladies  may  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

^*  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 

*^  Yours  most  affectionately, 

'^Reginald  Heber.'* 

JOURNEY  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  TAGANROG. 

**  March  ISthy  1806. — Left  Moscow.  In  the  interval  between 
winter  and  spring  a  traveller  must  expect  to  meet  with  consi- 
derable difficulties,  whether  he  goes  on  wheels  or  sledges.  We 
had  very  many  different  counsels  given  us,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  method  Thornton  took  with  his  britchka  was,  after  all, 
much  the  best  A  sledge  was  put  under  the  fore  axletree, 
which  raised  the  fore-wheels  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the 
ground ;  the  hind  wheels  ran  as  usual.  The  roads  were  very 
bad  indeed.  We  left  Moscow  in  company  with  Stackhouse  and 
Baker,  which  unluckily  exposed  us  to  considerable  inconveni- 
ence in  getting  horses.  The  post-masters  showed  ^tikewise  a 
strong  inclination  to  impose  on  strangers.  The  delays  we  met 
with  from  these  circumstances  were  great,  the  post-master  ex- 
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toT^ng  double  at  ibe  first  stage  ;  and  at  the  second,  where  we 
did  not  arrive  tiU  night,  the  man's  demands  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  we  got  quietly  into  the  britchka,  and  went  to  sleep,  intend- 
ing to  wait  the  nine  >  hours,  after  which  we  could  legally  oblige 
him  to  produce  horses.  He,  however,  came  down  in  his  de* 
mands,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  next  station,  where  Thornton 
was  again  obliged  to  bribe  high  to  get  horses  to  Serpouchof.  A 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  which  had  continued  increasing 
all  the  mght,  drove  so  terribly  in  our  drivers'  faces,  and  had  so 
drifted  up  the  road,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  it  The  sankies 
generally,  from  their  vast  numbers,  beat  and  mark  a  road  very 
soon :  but  it  was  too  early,  and  the  storm  too  vblent  even  fior 
them.  We  lost  our  way,  and  continued  about  six  hours  in  a 
snow*drift ;  at  length  we  got  shelter  in  a  miserable  cottage,  and 
when  the  horses  had  rested,  proceeded  to  Serpouchof,  where  we 
lodged  in  a  Kttle  villa  belonging  to  the  Princess  Dashkof.  The 
plan  of  this  villa  was  very  convenient ;  the  best  rooms  had 
divans  covered  with  thick  and  soft  mats,  made  of  a  kind  of 
sweet-smelling  grass,  which  served  as  very  comfortable  beds ; 
the  other  rooms  were  partially  carpetted  in  the  same  manner, 
m  which  the  servants  slept. 

**  Serpouchof  is  a  department  town,  having  a  ^granitza,'  or 
mayor,  whose  limit  of  authority  is  bounded  by  some  white  posts, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town.  There  is  a  ruined  for- 
tress  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  river  Oka,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, Acca ;  this  river  is  not  very  considerable  here ;  at 
Orel  it  is  much  more  so.  After  a  very  winding  course  it  receivea 
the  Mosqua,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Nishn6  No- 
vogoiod,  which,  firom  that  reason,  being  the  centre  of  the  wa- 
ter communication  of  the  empire,  is  sometimes  called  the  natu- 
ral metropolis  of  Russia.  Its  situation  is  described  to  us  as  very 
magnificent  and  eonvenient. 

*^  To  return  to  Serpouchof ;  its  utuation  is  pleasant,  near  a 
fine  grove  of  fir  and  oak,  and  there  are  many  good  houses  in 
the  tpwn.  A  manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  ravenduck,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  in  it.  We  saw  their  manner  of  bleaching  the  flax,  but 
for  want  of  an  intelligent  interpreter,  could  not  understand  much 
of  it.     In  winter,  when  diey  cannot  bleach  on  the  grass,  they 
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first  boil  the  flax,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  cauldrons  with  lay- 
ers of  charcoal  alternately,  to  steep ;  this  process,  however, 
bleaches  it  very  ineffectually*  The  fine  linen  used  in  Russia  is 
bleached  on  the  grass,  and  is  quite  white ;  but  all  the  linen  ex- 
ported is  only  half  bleached.  The  best  spun  yam  costs  twenty 
rubles  per  pood,  and  the  worst  thirteen.  The  workmen  in  this 
manufactory  were  worse  dressed  and  looked  more  unhealthy  than 
those  at  Yaroslav. 

^^  March  14/A. — Left  Serpouchof  for  Tula*     The  horses 
which  drew  our  britchka  being  quite  knocked  up,  refused  to 
move,  and  the  drivers  immediately  laid  the  blame  on  us,  saying 
that  we  had  ^  evil  eyes.'    On  our  way  we  met  a  gentleman  in  a 
kibitka,  drawn  by  three  horses,  one  before  the  other,  with  the 
postillion  on  the  middle  horse.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  har- 
nessing them  in  cross-country  roads,  where  the  track  is  narrow. 
Russian  servants  on  a  journey  endure  great  hardships,  being  ex- 
posed to  a  cold  of  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea ;  and  travelling  night  and  day  for  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  on  the  outside  of  a  kibitka,  or  in  an  oftn  sanky. 
The  country  on  this  side  of  Berpouchof  is  bare  of  trees,  and  all 
arable.    The  peasants  are  much  poorer  than  in  the  north,  which 
is  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  deamess  of  fuel ;  yet  they  all 
wear  the  lahkcLs^  (shoes  of  linden  bark.)     Their  houses  «a« 
miserably  small,  consisting  merely  of  a  small  ante-chamber, 
where  they  sometimes  keep  their  cattle,  and  another  room,  where 
diey  live.     The  stove,  which  is  without  a  chimney,  occupies 
about  a  third  part  of  one  side  of  the  room ;  and  the  remainder 
of  that  side  is  fitted  up  with  something  like  a  Turldsh  divan,  co- 
vered with  straw,  on  which  all  the  people  sleep  who  are  not 
lucky  enough  to  get  on  the  stove.     The  fire  is  made  of  wood, 
turf»  or  dung,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house  by 
which,  for  some  minutes,  they  allow  the  grosser  smoke  to  es- 
cape ;  they  then  close  it,  and  the  whole  room  becomes  one 
jstove.     The  houses  are  all  thatched,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  shingles,  and  the  walls  are  generally  made  of  wood  instead 
of  mud,  notwithstanding  its  deamess ;  the  pepple  rather  choose 
to  diminish  the  size  of  their  cottages,  than  to  adopt  a  different 
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fiiateiia]  for  building  tbem.    They  are  dirtier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  YaroslaT,  and  are  much  worse  fed. 

**  Zavodi,  our  next  post,  so  named  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  a 
neat  village,  with  a  very  decent  post-house ;  decent  at  least  in 
compariscHi  with  what  we  have  generally  seen.  The  next  day, 
March  16th,  we  arrired  at  Tula,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  famous  for  its  iron  works  and  for  being  a^very  an-* 
cient  foundation.  The  oi^nal  town  is  now  only  marked  out 
by  its  walls  which  are  entire,  but  merely  contain  the  Cathedral 
Church  and  a  few  government  buildings ;  its  circuit  is  so  small 
that  I  should  doubt  its  ever  having  been  more  tiian  a  fortress  or 
convent^  though  the  people  call  it '  Chirod.'  The  new  town  is 
of  great  extent  and  considerable  population,  containing  about 
S5,0(K)  inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  veiy  wide 
and  generally  built  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  on  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  which  is  behind  the  town,  is  an  extensive  square  with 
two  very  large  builAngs  apparently  betonging  to  government ; 
near  it,  on  the  left  hand,  but  rather  Ugher  up,  is  a  singular 
Church  with  white  columns,  of  two  stories  high,  which  is,  in- 
deed^ no  uncommon  c^cpumstance  in  Russia,  the  ground-floor, 
which  is  touch  lower  than  the  other,  being  warmed  with  stoves 
and  used  in  winter^  A  small  river  runs  through  the  town ;  the 
barriers  are  adorned  with  ridiculous  triumphal  arches  of  painted 
deal,  and  the  oivaments  on  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  iron  used  in  the  arsenal  is  partly  taken 
from  some  mines  belonging  to  M.  Dim2dof,  situated  between 
this  pl^ee  and  Kaluga^  and  partly  brought  all  the  way  by  the 
sledge  road  from  Siberia^  What  is  used  in  the  government  fa- 
bric is  chiefly  of  the  latter  kind ;  the  number  of  persons  who 
labour  in  the  government  woricsare  about  3,dOO,  and  those  who 
are  employed  in  private  fabrics  are  about  8^000.  The  gund 
made  here  look  veiy  neat,  but  the  springs,  locks,  &c.  are  all  bad, 
and  the  guns  very  apt  to  burst  when  they  are  discharged.  It  is 
a  common  trick  with  the  workmen  to  put  'London'  on  their 
works,  sometimes  er^en  in  Russ  characters ;  a  most  clumsy  at** 
tempt  at  impositioB.  A  tolerable  mfusquet  may  be  boi^^ht  fot 
two  or  three  guineas  English.  One  of  the  overseers  of  tlic 
government  labrie,  a  M.  Leontief,  is  himself  a  very  good  work- 
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man,  and  was  formerly  an  apprentice  of  Nock.  In  .these  \ai^ 
ter  works  they  usually  make  1,200  musquets  a  week ;  and  in 
case  of  need  can  supply  a  regiment,  which  may  demand  about 
1,600.  In  the  arsenal  are  many  old  guns  of  various  patterns 
and  weight,  according  to  the  whims  of  Potemkin,  Paul,  Peter 
the  lid.  &c.  &c.  The  present  emperor  has,  since  the  affair  of 
Austerlitz,  sent  down  a  new  model ;  the  musquet,  without  the 
bayonet,  weighiAg  only  ten  and  a  half  pounds  English.  The 
wood  used  in  making  them  is  supplied  by  some  considerable 
woods  in  a  low  swampy  tract  of  country  which  bounds  the 
province  to  the  south ;  they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  set  of 
government  rangers,  with  the  principal  of  whom  we  dined. 

^*  We  found  very  bad  inns  id  Tula,  though  we  understood 
that  this  was  only  owing  to  our  having  taken  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  peasants  who  drove  us ;  we  were  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  several  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters  of 
introduction,  as  we  were  thereby  deprived  of  many  pieces  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  fabric,  such  as  the  expense  and  time  of 
carriage,  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  the  neighbouring  mines,  which 
indeed  we  understood  was  inferior  to  that  of  Siberia,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  government  to  carry  their  raw  material 
such  a  distance. to  a  country  neither  abounding  in  wood  nor 
cdnvement  water-carriage,  instead  of  working  it  on  the  spot 
Much  of  the  private  trade  of  Tula  is  in  toys  and  smaller  hard- 
ware ;  minute  steel  chains  and  steel  snuff-boxes  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufactured.  There  are  also  some  dealers  in  hogs' 
bristles,  one  of  whom  Thornton  visited ;  he  saw  in  his  yard  a 
pig  of  the  bristle-bearing  breed,  which,  however,  differed  but 
little  froiA  any  other  Russian  pig,  and  a  very  bad  breed  it 
is.  Thornton  could  get  little  information  to  be  depended  on 
about  the  bristles ;  the  man  said  that  none  were  got  without 
killing  the  hog ;  one  hog  seldom  afforded  more  than  a  pound  of 
bristles,  which  were  cleaned  by  combii^g,  and  then  laid  out  on 
boards  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

^^ March  IQth* — ^Left  Tula;  the  first  stage  presents  a  very 
fine  wood,  and  a  valley  much  resembling  English  park  scene- 
ry, which  is  a  sight  of  rare  occurrence  here.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
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ftnd  iQ  the  (acility  of  procuring  horses  ;  this  last  may,  possibly, 
be  owing  to  there  beii^  fewer  travellers.  The  snow  gradually 
began  to  melt;  we  met  kibitkas  on  wheels,  and  saw  winter 
wheat.  The  country  people  had  many  of  them  instead  of  the 
fur  cap,  the  summer  dress,  a  broad  brimmed  hat.  On  the  19th 
we  passed  through  a  great  dirty  town  with  eight  Churches,  call- 
ed Meenski ;  it  stands  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Oka ; 
we  breakfasted  there,  but  could  hear  of  no  manufactures  nor 
any  thing  worth  seeing.  The  sathe  evening  we  arrived  at  Orel, 
a  government  town  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  with 
a  good  inn,  at  least  for  Rusaia,  kept  by  an  Italian  ;  Italians  and 
Germans  are  scattered  all  over  Russia.  Orel  is  in  a  very  noble 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
wooden  bridge ;  bridges  of  better  materials  are  very  uncom- 
mon, and  would,  indeed,  be  annually  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  ice  and  floodsJ  The  government  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a  long  range  of  barracks  and  granaries ; 
much  of  the  grain  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  collected  here,  the 
whole  of  the  province  being  arable.  The  province  is  popu- 
lous, containing  above  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  barracks 
are  destined  for  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers  of  St.  George, 
which  is  raised  and  generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  civil  but  no  military  governor;  he  complained  greatly 
of  the  want  of  society,  and  said  that  there  were  very  few  gen- 
tlemen's families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  these  seldom 
came  to  Orel.  No  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  town ;  fts'  chief  trade  is  in  flour.  As  we  entered, 
the  drivers  had  some  bargaining  with  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  purchase  one  of  their  horses,  for  whicji  they  refused  thirty 
rubles ;  it  was  a  pony  which  might,  in  England,  have  fetched 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  Our  stay  in  Orel  was  short,  for  there 
seemed  little  to  be  learnt,  and  the  governor  was  very  uncommu- 
nicative.    In  the  market  we  saw  a  vast  quantity  of  lime  bark. 

*^  March  20th. — ^We  here  left  our  sledges,  a  step  somewhat 
premature,  as  we  found  the  clay  we  had  to  go  over  retained  the 
snow  longer  than  the  sandy  soil  to  the  northward.  We  travelled 
all  night,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  were  set  fast 
for  about  two  hours  in  a  deep  hole,  whence  we  were  dragged 
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by  thd  assktaace  of  a  dozen  hones,  wbich  we  borrowed  froB 
some  sankies  that  happened  to  be  paasing;  We  were  indiieecl 
to  leave  our  sledges  at  Or^bj  d^e  example  of  some  Pdsh  tra« 
▼ellers  who  had  come  from  Kief  on  wheels.  * 

*^  March  22({.-^We  arrived  at  Koursk  about  nine  o'clock, 
A.H.  and  got  into  a  very  deeent  hott$e  kept  by  a  Ruas^  who  had 
married  a  German  wife.  Soon  after  our  arrival^  a  physidan 
named  Klugelmacker,  brother-in-law  to  our  host,  caUed  on  mr 
and  said  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose  in  crossiag  the  litde  rirer 
near  the  town^  as,  in  a  few  hoars  kwould  be  out  of  our  power 
to  do  so,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  which  the  heavy  floods  wer« 
bringing  down.  We  vecei^ed  a  yery  oUiging  message  fixna  Aef 
governor  to  the  same  purport^  accompanied  with  a  ptdorashna! 
as  far  as  Taganrog,  and  a  le^er  tot  the  mayor  of  Biel^crod.  W« 
dined  at  the  ordinuy,  and  endeavoived  to  learn  something  about 
the  town ;  it  has  no  manufactures-;  cattle  and  ocmtb  are  the  i»o- 
ducta  of  the  country  and  their  only  articles  of  eommefce ;  botk 
are  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  There  difcied  at  the  (nrdinary  fliar 
host,  the  German  boatess,  and  four  othet  persons,'  two  of  whom^ 
spoke  German  ajad  one  a  little  French ;  we  had  some  Rhenish 
wine,  with  the  name  of  which  they  wane  unaequsdnted.  We 
had  no  time  to  deliver  our  letters  of  introduction  here, — but 
leaving  the  town  after  dinner,  we  made  a  detpur  to  avmd  Iba 
ruinous  bridge,  and  crossed  the  stream-  on  a  temporary  one. 
higher  up.    Dr,  Halliday  was  a  long  time  physician  at  Koursk. 

**  We  breakfasted  on  Sunday  the  dSrd  aba  very  neat  village^ 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Constantino 

<<  JlforcA  24th. — We  passed  throngh  Bielgorod,  a  large  town* 
with  many  Churches.  Within  one  stage  of  Chaikof,  &iding  nor 
horses,  we  made  a  bargain  with  a  man,  who  was  travelling  with- 
two  fine  horses  and  a  little  poney,  to  draw  us  there  ^  w  distance 
of  about  twenty-four  versts,  though,  as  we  found  too  late,  he 
had  already  come  thirty-rix  versts  without  baitbg :  he  was 
drunk,  and  we^  lost  our  way,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  farm- 
yard, after  being  drawn  by  oxen  out  of  a  bog, 

**  Charkof  is  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Sbboda  TJkra- 
nien.  The  word  Ukraine  signifies  frontier.  This  is  a  different 
province  from  the  Polbh  Ukrtdne,  which  comprehended  the 
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eomtries  between  Polanicl,  Rnasiay  Tnrkey,  and  Hungary.  As 
this  formed  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  the  Turkish  donri- 
nioBS,  the  inhabitantSi  as  well  as  those  of  Little  Russia,  all  an- 
ciently belonged  to  Poland,  from  whom  they  revolted  in  the 
leign  of  Alexis ;  .they  possessed  n^any  privilq;es,  having  their 
own  Hetman,  and  enjoymg  an  exemption  from  the  power  of 
tke  nobSity,-  and  many  other  of  the!  privileges  of  the  Cossaks. 
Those  ef  the  Sloboda  Ukranien  were  bona  fid$  Cossaks,  tiU 
Catherine  took  away  all  their  privilegNis ;  they  are  now  bonaJUe 
Russians^  but  stiH  preserve  their  language  and  iheur  dress,  and 
iffe  very  proud  <^  their  nation*  We  were  struck  by  the  frequency 
of  swearing  in  all  Little  and  New  Russia ;  it  is  infinitely  more 
eommon  than  in  the  northern  parts ;  the  people  are  said  to  be 
great  druidcards,  but  are,  on  the  who|e,  a  more  cleanly  and  in- 
duatrious  race  then  the  pe<^ie  of  the  north.  Theiv  houses  are 
no  longer  built  of  timbear,  which  is  here  very  scarce  indeed,  but 
of  ehiy  whitewBshedi  and  much  more  decent  in  appearance  (haix 
wer  had  expected. 

**  NotwitbsfaHiding  the  quimtfty  of  cattle,  milk  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  they  make  neither  butter  nor  cheese ;  the  milk  is 
entirely  employed  for  their  calves,  feeding  cattle  being  their 
chief  husbandry.  The  little  milk  we  could  get  was  always  con- 
sidered  as  so  much  stolen  from  the  calf,  who  continued  suckmg 
on  one  side  eftlie  cow,  while  the  woman  was  milking  at  the 
othery  and  after  some  time  they  changed  sides,  to  which  method 
the  calf  seemed  quite  accustomed.  We  were  assured  that  the 
csfttte  from  hence  were  sometimes  driven  even  into  Oermany. 
The  crown  has  large  prdperty  here,  ad  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  The  houses  in  all  Little  and  New  Russia  are  gtiod^ 
imd  die  condition  of  the  people,  except  in  the  article  of  fuel,  is 
easy ;  their  b(A  is  apparently  the  same  calcareous  loam  whichr 
prevails  throughout  the  empire,  to  the  south  of  Ancient  Russia, 
and  water  is  every  where  scarce  and  bad.  In  finery  and  dress 
these  Cossalcs  far  surpass  the  Russians,  especially  the  women. 
We  once  saw  in  a  cottage  an  old  woman  who  was  covered  with 
gaudy  omamcftitflr ;  she  had  on  a  silk  gown  embroidered  with 
gold,  a  short  silk  petticoat ;  and  an  '  imperial'  hung  round  her 
neck ;  she  locked  at  our  spoons,  and  said  that  she  herself  had 
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ti^elve  such,  as  well  as  some  knires  and  forks,  a  tea-kettle,  and 
a  pretty  daughter,  who  was  to  inherit  all  tins  wealth.  Pea* 
cocks  are  kept  as  common  poultry  in  the  Russian  cottages 
of  the  south. 

**  Cbarkof  is  itself  a  large  and  dirty  town,  in  rattier  a  fine  id* 
tuation ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  building  for  the  offices  of  go- 
yemment  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  another  where  Catherine 
lodged  during  her  short  stay,  which  was  erected  on  purpose.  It 
has  been  since  used  as  the  govemor^s  bouse,  and  is  now  tbe 
university.  This  univernity  was  founded  about  three  years  ago 
by  the  present  emperor,  and  is  a  noble  public  work.  It  has  a 
chanc^lor,  the  Count  Potolski ;  a  rector,  who  resides  constant* 
ly ;  and  will,  when  complete,  have  twenty-eight  professors,  and 
twelve  lecturers  who  have  not  the  rank  of  professors.  They 
are  alUpaid  very  Hberally  by  government,  independent  of  what 
they  receive  from  their  pupils,  which  is,  indeed,  not  much.  M» 
Du  Ballu,  a  Frenchman,  the  Greek  professor,  told  me  his  in« 
come  was  a  clear  four  thousand  rubles  a  year.  M.  Du  BaUtt 
was  quite  an  original,  and,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
new  society,  it  was  a  complete  paradise  of  schemes,  every  one 
having  some  new  system  of  instruction  to  propose.  Mm.  Urn- 
lauf,  alone,  a  very  sensible  Prussian  who  spoke  English'perfectly, 
and  who  was  professor  of  humamty  and  of  German  literatore, 
declared  himself  against  all  schemes,  and  stood  up  for  the  old 
plans.  We  attended  a  lecture  of  M.  Ballu's,  on  French  tra- 
gedy, and  another  of  M.  Stoicovitz's,  the  philosophical  profes- 
sor on  electricity ;  the  instruments  he  used  were  all  English. 
M.  Stoicovitz  is  a  Slavonian  by  birth ;  he  finds  the  Russian  so 
nmilar  to  his  own  language,  that  he  has  acquured  it  with  very 
little  difficulty.  We  met  also  the  mathematical  professor,  a 
Russ,  who  knew  nothing  of  Euclid ;  he  said  he  possesed  aU 
Newton's  works  in  one  quarto  volume,  an  edition  of  which  we 
bad  never  heard.  The  governor,  Baktyn,  is  himself  rather  a 
literary  man,  and  very  attentive  to  the  univeruty ;  he  was  for- 
merly procurator  at  Tobolsk,  when  Bootle  was  there,  and  was 
very  intimate  with  Bentharo.  From  him  I  picked  up  some  par- 
ticulars about  Siberia.  There  is  a  sudden  change  of  appear- 
ance in  the  country  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  the  Ural  moun« 
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tuns ;  on  one  side  are  oaks  and  firs ;  on  the  other  neither  oak 
nor  fir  is  seen ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  species  of  cedar. 
The  conntry  is  very  fertile,  and  much  resembles  North  America.; 
its  population  is  scanty,  but  the  people  cleanly,  industrious,  and 
driving.  There  are  yeiy  few  estates  belonging  to  the  nobility ; 
all  the  peasants  are  owned  by  the  crown. 

**  To  return  to  Charkof  and  its  university.     Every  professor 
has  the  rank  of  colonel  or  major,  according  to  his  age ;  every 
lecturer  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  every  student  that  of  ensign. 
The  number  of  students  are  not  above  eighty,  sixty  of  whom  are 
the  sons  of  priests.     They  are  obliged  to  attend  lectures  regu- 
larly, are  examined  four  times  a  year,  and  at  length  such  of 
them  as  are  deserving  are  provided  for  either  in  the  Church,  the 
mil  or  military  departments.     Their  dress  of  ceremony  is  a 
green  uniform  with  a  sword ;  that  of  the  professors  is  embroi- 
dered.    There  is  a  small  but  increasing  library,  and  the  whole 
establishment  does  great  credit  to  its  founder  and  to  those  who 
manage  his  bounty.     The  professors  complame^  of  the  situation 
of  the  university  as  being  quite  too  remote,  and  wished  much  for  a 
translation  to  Kief.    They  had  had  some  letters  from  different  uni- 
versities in  Germany  of  which  they  were  very  proud ;  their  hos- 
pitality and  urbanity  to  strangers  was  worthy  of  All  Souls  or  pf 
Trfmty.    The  manners  of  the  place,  of  the  loungers  at  the  Ger- 
man traiteurs,  &c.  had  all,  even  already,  acquired  something  of 
an  academicial  air,  and  we  heard  every  mouth  full  of  the  rising 
i/niversity.    The  music  master  told  us  that  the  people  of  Little 
Russia  had  a  remarkable  ear  for  music,  and  that  most  of  the  no- 
blemen's bands  came  from  that  province ;  he  had  himself  a  pea- 
sant as  his  pupil,  who  certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  he  also 
taught  on  an  entire  new  system. 

**  In  Charkof  we  found  every  thing  reasonable,  and  the  postil- 
lions were  ready  to  throw  their  caps  into  the  air  for  much  less 
money  than  would  have  even  contented  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow.  The  wages  of  a  man  are  not  above  fifteen  or 
'  twenty  copeks  a  day ;  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  towns  in  Little 
Russia  are  paved ;  in  fact  they  have  no  materials  for  paving  in 
the  province.  Charkof  stands  on  a  small  river  which  is  forda- 
'  ble  in  summer ;  but  the  very  heavy  rams  of  the  spring  and  au- 
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tumn  swell  it  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  have  left  many  deep  chasms  in  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  b  built ;  the  water  is  very  bad.     The  soil  on  the  soothem 

side  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  considerable  wood  of  firs. 

We  left  Charkof  on  the  27th,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable detour  on  the  Pultova  road  to  Merkof  in  order  to  avoid 
inundations,  and  had  then  great  difficulty  in  persuadiAg  the  men 
to  give  us  peasants'  horses  to  take  us  across  the  country  to  Smiot( 
where  we  rejoined  the  Bakmuth  road  The  roads  were  exe- 
crable, and  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  four  the  next  moroiiig. 
We  found  a  very  clean  post-house,  kept  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  seen  in  Russia ;  her  husband  was  also  a 
fine  looking  stout  fellow*  We  were  obliged  to  wut  here  some 
time  for  horses,  during  which,  having  a  letter  from  governor 
Backtyn,  we  went  to  the  granitza  of  the  place,  and  procured 
from  him  an  order  for  peasants'  horses  in  the  next  village,  which 
we  afterwards  found  of  great  use.  In  the  courae  of  this  stage 
we  crossed  the  Donetz ;  its  waters  had  already  somewhat  sub* 
sided,  but  still  covered  an  expanse  of  about  an  Engiish  mile* 
The  valley  thus  inundated  was  bounded  by  woody  hills,  and 
the  scenery  was  very  pleasing.  The  feny-boats  used  in  Ruasia 
are  two  or  more  canoes,  each  of  a  single  tree,  lashed  together 
with  spars,  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  distant,  witl^  a  platfonoi  tvd 
upon  them  sufficiently  large  to  contain  one  or  two  carriages  with 
their  horses ;  the  form  of  their  canoes  exactly  resemhiea  those  of 
the  Friendly  Island  as  described  by  Cook.  At  Izume  we  crossed 
the  Donetz  a  second  time ;  the  boatmen  here  showed  gieat  un* 
willingness  to  take  us  over  because  we  travelled  with  post-boraea^ 
which  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  pass  at  a  much  lower  rate  tbaa 
what  they  extort  from  the  peasants.  Some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
peasants  were  assembled  on  the  beach  waiting  for  die  boat ;  we 
were  among  them  above  two  hours,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
again  observing  the  good*nature  of  the  Russian  character,  aa, 
notwithstanding  the  crowd  and  confusion,  not  a  single  quarrel 
took  place.  They  showed  great  symptoms  of  being  unused  to 
strangers,  mimicked  our  words  and  tones,  and  seemed  much  di* 
verted  at  our  talking  a  different  language.  This  was  the  only 
time  we  had  seen  any  mazkf  of  ituiplenoe  in  a  Russian  towards  n 
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fexttigiier.  We  had  here  again  a  letter  for  the  gratiitta,  and  wegre 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  authority  to  procure  ourselves  a 
passage.  The  stream  was  very  much  discoloured,  rapid  and 
violent ;  it  was  passed  in  the  usfial  way  by  means  of  a  great 
cable. 

^  Immediately  above  Izume,  before  passing  a  ruined  barrier  of 
a  very  mngular  form,  we  ascended  some  h^h  chalky  down0» 
much  resembling  the  downs  of  Surry.  They  continued  for 
about  twelve  miles,  during  which  space  we  witnessed  many  ter- 
rible ravages  of  torrents,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  into  one 
of  the  chasms  made  by  their  force  our  carriage  was  very  near 
sUppi0g.  We  passed  the  night  at  a  village  where  was  a  fiur  c^ 
ea^  ;  I  unfortunately  forget  the  price  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  it 
9truck  me  as  not  so  cheap  as  might  be  expected* 

**  The  29th  of  March  we  reached  Baemutfa,  the  ancient  froiw 
tier  of  Malo  Russia  and  the  Crimean  IQians;  it  is  the  first  town 
in  Novo  Russia;  a  miserable  place,  with  notoriously  bad  water, 
and  in  an  unhealthy  situation.  Here  the  steppes  begin ;  the  soil 
is  aU  the  same  species  of  whitish  calcareous  clay.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baemuth,  and  scattered  all  over  the  steppe,  are  vast 
numbers  of  an  ancient  species  of  monument,  consisting  of  a 
smaU  tumulus,  on  the  top  of  which  a  male  and  female  figure  are 
gemarally  rudely  carded  in  lime-stone.  We  bad  heard  thefia  at- 
tributed to  the  Monguls,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  Calmuks 
know  any  thing  about  them ;  and  they  have,  perhaps,  a  much 
higher  antiquity.  Human  skeletons,  the  bones  of  horses  and 
other  animals,  have  been  found  in  those  which  have  been  exa- 
mined* There  are  still  some  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
steppe,  and  much  of  it  is  ploughf^.  We  passed  through  three 
of  these  villages ;  they  bad  willows  planted  about  them,  and  had, 
at  first,  something  the  effect  of  English  villages,  from  the  mixture 
of  enclosures,  houses,  &c. ;  but  the  charm  ^as  dissipated  on  a 
nearer  approach ;  the  habitations  are  all  miserable,  and  dirty, 
and  small.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  Malo  Russian  colo- 
nists;  to  appearance  they  were  more  wretched  than  the  peasants 
of  Muscovy,  but  all  the  information  we  could  gain  seemed  to 
prove  the  contrary.  Their  masters,  we  were  assured  by  the 
people  at  Taganrog,  were  much  more  merciful  than  the  Rus- 
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sians,  and  this  wad  confiroied  by  Thornton's  seirant,  who  had 
ilpent  man  J  years  of  his  life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Labour 
is  very  dear,  and  for  what  little  com  they  grow  they  find  a  ready 
vent  We  asked  them  over  and  over  again  what  they  received 
for  a  day's  work  at  Taganrog,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  ac** 
count;  sometimes  their  masters  received  it,  sometimes  they 
themselves ;  sometimes  it  was  a  ruble,  sometimes  a  few  copeks. 
Afanost  ail  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  government. 
-  *^  Ivanovna,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  is 
one  of  the  principal  villages.  There  was  a  fair  here  of  felt;  cat* 
tie,  linen,  gauze,  &c.  We  observed  that  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  were  Jews.  These  people  are  common  in  Muscovy,  but 
in  Malo  Russia  are  numerous,  though  not  so  much  so  .as  in  Po* 
land.  At  Charkof  almost  all  the  inns  and  kabaks  are  kept  by 
Jews ;  they  all  speak  German. 

^'  At  the  distance  of  about  ninety  versts  to  the  left  of  Ivanov- 
na, is  the  foundery  of  Lugan,  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Gas^ 
coigne,  whohas  ahouse  there,  where  he  firequently  passes  Us  sum- 
mers. We  were  prevented  from  seeing  this  foundery,  and  there- 
fore were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  could  pick  up.  No  iron  is  produced  on  the  spot,  but, 
as  at  Tula,  all  is  brought  from  Siberia.  There  is  a  mine  of  coal 
near  it  resembling  that  of  Scotland.  Pallas,  in  his  accouirt  of 
the  Crimea,  maintains  that  it  is  unable  to  bear  the  action  of  bel- 
Jows,  and  is,  consequently,  useless  in  the  forge.  Baron  Cam- 
perhausen  assured  us,  however,  that  this  difficulty  had  beensur^ 
mounted  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the  mine.  Indeed, 
charcoal  or  wood  must  be  immensely  dear,  so  that  no  fabric 
could  exist  without  the  aid  of  ^nit-coal.  This  fabric  is  employed 
by  government  in  forging  arms,  cannon,  &c.  for  the  Crimea, 
Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Siberia,  for  all  which  places  it  is 
conveniently  situated.  Old  honey-combed  guns  are  broken 
into  small  fragments  at  Sebastopol,  and  sent  to  Taganrog  by 
sea ;  from  whence  to  Lugan,  where  they  are  cast,  the  carriage 
is  short  and  easy.  Many  English  are  employed  in  this  foun- 
der)'. 

*^  Several  small  bodies  of  Pagan  Calmuks  wander  during  the 
summer  on  all  this  steppe.    After  leaving  Ivanovna  there  are 
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few  habitations  to  be  seen,  except  the  half-buried  bute  of  the 
Cossaks  who  are  stationed  for  the  post  The  last  post-hduse 
before  Taganrog  in  like  all  the  posts  on  the  steppe,  an  excava- 
tion in  the  side  of  a  bank ;  it  adjoins  a  ferry  on  the  rivet*,  which 
is  the  road  to  Marinopol.  Our  road  branched  off  to  the  left  up 
a  pretty  steep  though  not  high  hill,  almost  at  the  summit  of  which 
was  a  well,  which  our  drivers  extolled  as  being  excellent  water. 
This  hope  (a  very  flattering  one  to  people  who  had  been  some 
days  drinking  puddle  on  the  steppe)  was  not  disappointed.  The 
country  was  still  bare  of  leaves,  except  a  little  appearance  on 
the  willows ;  the  whole  plain  in  a  deep  mire,  and  every  thing  dis- 
mal. We  saw  for  the  first  time  vast  numbers  of  the  suslik,  a 
small  animal  which  I  believe  belongs  to  the  hamster,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  marmot  class.  Its  external  form  more  resembles 
the  ferret,  especially  when  they  sit  erect  at  their  holes ;  they 
burrow  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  peasants  complain  bitterly 
of  them  as  destructive  to  the  corn.  Their  cry  resembles  a  man 
whbtling  with  a  key  at  his  mouth.  The  peasants  all  said  the 
only  way  to  catch  them  was  by  pouring  water  into  their  holes, 
which  uniformly  drove  them  out.  They  are,  indeed,  very  diffi- 
cult marks  for  a  gun,  and  they  take  shelter  in  their  burrows  with 
great  nimbleness.  Once,  however,  I  saw  an  instance  of  one 
being  fascinated,  to  all  appearance,  by  a  man's  eye,  and  re- 
maining immoveable,  yet  trembling,  and  whistling  loud  in  great 
alarm,  till  the  man  was  almost  close  to  it;  so  close,  that  I 
thought  it  possible  to  set  his  foot  on  it.  The  Calmuks,  we  are 
told,  are  fond  of  their  flesh,  but  the  Cossaks  spoke  of  it  with  aver- 
sion ;  the  hamster  is,  however,  sometimes  eaten  by  the  gipseys 
in  Hungary.  The  multitude  of  these  creatures,  for  the  country 
is  stocked  like  a  rabbit-warren,  draws  together  a  great  many 
eagles,  of  but  small  size,  and  almost  rivalled  by  the  great  buzzard, 
of  which  we  saw  numbers,  and  of  both  of  which  the  suslik  forms 
the  principal  food.  In  the  track  we  pursued  we  saw  none  of 
these  little  animals,  till  we  got  into  the  government  of  Taganrog. 
This  extends  only  about  ten  miles  inland,  and  over  the  north 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph ;  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Don  Cossaks ;  to  the  west  the  Nogays  have  still  a  nomi- 
nal Khan,  who  has  a  fixed  residence  in  a  large  village  to  the  west 
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o(  Maiinopol.  I  was  told  by  Camperhttusen,  that  in  1805,  an 
ordinance  had  passed,  to  make  the  Tartars  bear  arms,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Cossaks,  I  could  nerer  exactly  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  the  Nogays ;  they  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  com» 
as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Dalmas,  a  French  merchant  at  Tagan* 
rog,  but  I  could  not  leam  what  became  of  it.^  There  is  none 
exported  from  Taganrog ;  and  Camperfaausen  and  Dalmas,  who 
had  both  been  often  through  their  country  to  Perekop,  agreed 
that  the  Nogays  themselves  consumed  but  very  little,  and  disliked 
bread  as  an  article  of  food.  They  extend  from  Marinopol  to 
near  Perekop,  along  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Zabascha.  Their 
tents,  of  which  1  saw  one  or  two,  or  at  least  the  frames  of  them, 
differ  from  those  of  the  Calmuks,  as  being  more  clumsy,  and 
never  taken  to  pieces,  but  are  carried  about  on  cars.  This  usage 
ihey  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Scythian  popu- 
kttion.  Their  own  kindred,  the  Calmuks,  have  much  larger 
tents,  and  much  better  adapted  to  a  country  where  wood  is 
scarce  ;  and  beii^  easily  taken  to  pieces,  are  transported  from 
spot  to  spot  with  greater  facility  on  camels.  The  Nc^ys,  in 
fact,  train  their  camels  to  the  yoke,  for  which  they  are  ill  quali- 
fied, and  the  practice  of  which  is  unknown,  by  what  I  could 
learn,  among  all  the  Mongul  tribes  in  Asia.  The  Calmuk  tent, 
too,  is  shaped  externally  like  a  European  bell-tent  without  the 
long  ropes,  while  that  of  the  Nogay  resembles  a  bee-hive ;  both 
are  made  nearly  of  the  same  materials,  and  I  could  not  help  fkn- 
cying  that  the  Nogays  had  the  Mongul  tent  placed  on  the  old 
Scythian  kibitka.  The  Russians  call  the  tent  of  the  Calmuk 
and  Nogay  *  kibitka'  alike,  though  to  the  last  only  the  name  is  at 
all  applicable.  In  other  respects,  the  few  Nogays  whom  I  saw 
betrayed  a  great  mixture  with  Tartar  and,  I  thought,  with  Eu- 
ropean population ;  they  are  taller  and  finer  men  than  the  CaU 
muks.  We  heard  much  of  their  horsemanship,  and  of  their  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  The  last  I  had  never  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing ;  the  first  I  saw  something  of  near  Perekop. 

"  The  climate  varies  very  greatly  between  the  steppe  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  in  the  latter  place  the  spring  we  were  told  was  ten 


*  We  afterwards  saw,  at  Phanagoria,  four  Teasels  with  com  ftom  Marinopol. 
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days  earlier ;  yet  on  our  approach  to  the  sea  of  Azoph  we  saw 
masses  of  ice  still  floating  in  it,  some  as  big  as  a  large  dining 
table.  The  hill  we  had  now  ascended  is  part  of  a  branch  of  ra- 
ther  high  land  which  runs  from  the  steppe,  and  terminates  in  the 
round  bluff  point  of  Taganrog,  which  was  now  lying  before  us 
and  almost  under  us.  The  harbour  as  yet  only  presented  a  few 
unfortunate  vessels  which  had  been  detained  by  the  ice ;  they 
were  aU,  at  least  all  that  were  in  sight,  two-masted  and  Euro- 
pean built  The  sea,  though  we  could  plainly  distinguish  its 
termination  to  the  south-east  (a  low  indistinct  line  of  coast  on 
which  Azoph  stands)  had  still  to  us,  who  had  been  so  long  in- 
land, a  very  magnificent  appearance,  and  we  could  hardly  help 

calling  out,  tf«A«rr«i,  BuXmrrm, 

"  The  down  we  were  on  was  all  grass ;  it  sloped  gradually  to 
a  plain  almost  on  the  level  of  the  sea  on  our  left  hand ;  on  the 
right  it  seemed  extensive ;  no  part  appeared  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  teeming  with  susliks.  The  situation 
of  Taganrog  or /the  cape  of  the  tea-kettle,'  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  struck  us  as  ra- 
ther impoffing.  It  is  a  round  bluff  promontory  of  no  great  height, 
with  a  pentagonal  fort  now  ruined,  though  it  still  retains  a  gar- 
rison of  one  company,  on  the  garrison  establishment,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fflzty  men.  It  contains  a  Church,  some  miserable 
barrack^  and  a  wooden  hut  which  Baron  Camperhausen  turned 
into  a  club-room  ;  there  is  also  a  room  used  for  dancing,  very 
ill  furnished  and  with  no  ornament  but  a  Turkish  looking-glass, 
and  a  smaller  place  like  a  coach-office,  where  the  Moniteur  and 
some  other  French  and  German  papers  are  taken  in.  Under 
the  east  side  of  the  fort  is  a  small  mole  now  almost  choked  with 
mud  ;  on  the  north-west  is  a  high  down  where  the  inhabitants 
have  their  promenades  on  Sundays,  and  where  is  the  lazaretto ; 
on  the  north,  and  sloping,  down  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  is  the 
town,  with  tolerably  broad  streets  built  at  right  angles,  two  Rus- 
sian and  one  Greek  Churches.  Beyond  this  there  extends  a  row 
of  warehouses  on  the  shore,  and  at  a  little  distance  further  are 
two  houses  surrounded  with  a  few  Dutch  elms  and  willows,  the 
only  trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  warm  snug  side  of  the 
hiU  beyond  is  occupied  with  vineyards,  chiefly  the  property  of 
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the  Greeks,  and  with  three  considerable  diiCilleries  of  brandy. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  winters  of  1802,  S,  and  4,  destroyed 
the  vineyards  entirely ;  some  of  them,  we  were  told,  were  be- 
ginning to  recover,  but  they  were  never  very  profitable.  The 
houses  among  the  vrillows  were  occupied,  one  by  the  governor. 
Baron  Camperhausen,  the  other  by  Madame  Casbparofi^  an  Ar- 
menian ;  from  the  gallery  of  this  last  house  Pallas'  view  of  Ta- 
ganrog is  taken. 

**  On  entering  the  town  we  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of 
well  dressed  persons  in  the  Cossak  habit,  who  appeared  to  be 
returning  from  market ;  we  had  before  seen  only  the  miserable 
wretches  at  the  posts  on  the  steppe.  We  drove  to  a  Greek  cpf- 
fee-house  which  was  so  small  and  dirty  that  our  stomachs  re- 
volted at  it,  and  after  much  inquiry  we  got  lodgings  with  the 
bailiff  of  the  town,  who  had  a  large  wooden  house  adjoining  to 
his  own,  which  he  let  annually  to  the  Russian  and  Cossak  tra- 
ders who  frequented  the  fai;r ;  this  fair,  as  it  may  be  properly 
called,  is  at  its  height  about  midsummer.  From  November  to 
March  the  sea  is  frozen  and  navigation  is  seldom  safe  earlier 
than  April ;  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  past,  a  small 
vessel  is  sent  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  vice  versa ;  after 
this  signal  the  navigation  commences.  From  April  to  midsum- 
mer a  south-west  wind  prevails  very  steadily,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  depth  of  water,  and  favours  the  arrival  of  vessels. 
About  midsummer  the  water  is  generally  deepest,  when  the  sea 
is  crowded  with  small  vessels ;  the  harbour  admits  but  few. 
Vessels  may  then  lie  tolerably  near  the  shore  ;  at  other  times 
ships  of  two'hundred  tons  are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  sea 
fifteen  versts  (ten  miles)  from  the  shore.  In  autumn  the  sea 
of  Azoph  is  often  no  more  than  fourteen  feet  at  its  greatest 
depth.  From  Taganrog  to  Azoph  is  a  shoal,  or  continuation 
of  shoals,  with  hardly  seven  feet  water,  and  in  some  places  only 
five.  The  number  of  vessels  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
are  small  craft  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope,  which  bring  '  nar- 
dek,'  a  marmelade  of  grapes,  and  ^  bekmiss,'  a  sirup  made  from 
various  fruits  by  boiling  them  with  honey.  Raisins  of  the  sun 
are  also  brought  in  great  quantities ;  all  these  are  used  in  the 
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distUleiies.    Since  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  by  the  late 
hard  winters,  the  bekmiss  has  become  more  necessary.     The 
spirit  thus  produced  is  sold  all  over  the  empire  as  French  bran* 
dy.  =  The  Grfeeks  of  the  Archipelago  bring  chiefly  wine,  of  a 
very  poor  sort,  which  Is  also  used  in  the  distilleries.     Of  these 
Greeks  about  one  third  carry  the  Russian  flag;  but  as  our  friend 
Dalmas  said,  ^  Mauvais  Russe^  mauvais  Pavilion,^     They  are  of 
very  bad  character,  and  very  poor.     Any  Greek  who  would 
purchase  a  house  and  land,  became  at  once  a  Russian  subject, 
,  and  enjoyed  their  protection.     The  real  Russian  traders  are 
very  few ;  the  European  traders  were  Italian,  Ragusan,  Austri- 
an, and  Dalmatian,  and  in  1805  a  few  French,  but  under  Eng- 
lish colours,  and  with  Maltese  crews.     These  bring  French 
wines,  and  German  and  English  cloth,  and  carry  back  fish  and 
iron ;  hetnp  and  cloth  too  are  brought-  from  Koursk  and  Char- 
kof,  land  from  their  neighbourhood.     These  heavy  commodities 
are  carried  down  on  sledges  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  also  the 
greatest  fishery  is  carried  on.     The  Don  and  Sea  of  Azoph  are 
very  abundant  in  fish,  whiph  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  Volga ;  sterlet  i^  common  here,  and  sometimes  very  lai^e. 
At  Petersburgh  it  is  considered  a  great  rarity,  and  a  soup  made 
of  it  has  been  known  to  cost  four  or  five  hundred  rubles.     Po« 
temkin,  when  in  Moldavia,  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  a  celebrated 
cook  at  Moscow  to  bring  him  a  pot  of  his  soup,  which  was  sent 
sealed  up  with  the  cook's  seal  and  name  on  the  lid.     The  sterlet 
has  its  mouth  placed  like  a  flounder's.     The  sturgeon  is  also 
very  common,  as  well  as  the  large  species  here  called  ^  bieluga,' 
or  white  fish,  which  is  sometimes  fourteen  feet  long.     A  large 
white  fish,  called  ^  sudak,'  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classQQ,  and  is  the  principal  species  exported.     When  the  sea- 
son for  the  fishing  arrives,  holes  are  made  in  the  ice  at  small  dis- 
tanceS)  aiid  the  net  passed  under  from  each  of  these  to  the  next 
in  succession  by  means  of  a  pole,  until  a  lai^e  tract  is  enclosed. 
Christmas  is  consequently  as  busy  a  time  as  midsummer,  and  a 
mild  winter  is  ruUous.     It  is  then  that  the  Russ  merchants 
bring  their  commod^ies,  which  are  purchased  by  the  factors  re- 
sident at  the  place.    This  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
trade,  in  comparison  vith  what  it  derives  from  the  salt,  fish,  taW 
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low,  beefy  &c.  furnished' jQrom  the  Don,  to  which,  as  things  at 
present  stand,  it  is  the  port.  The  merchandize  brought  from 
Voronetz  comes  down  to  Rostof  in  barks  which  will  not  bear 
the  sea,  but  are  broken  up  there ;  their  cargoes  are  again  em- 
barked in  lighters,  which  convey  them  to  Taganrog  and  to  the 
ships  in  the  Road.  As  the  wind  changes  to  the  east,  and  the 
water  grows  shallower,  they  get  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea, 
and  are  often  obliged  to  sail  without  having  completed  their  car- 
go. This  singular  kmd  of  monsoon  takes  place  almost  every 
year  after  midsummer ;  the  governor  said  it  seldom  failed. 
Storms  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  navigation  is  considered  as 
very  unsafe,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  want  of 
shelter.  Marinopol,  Arabat,  and  some  other  coves  are  only 
deep  enough  for  lighters. 

*^  Taganrog  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  was,  however, 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Turks,  as  well  as  Azoph  and  all  the 
territory  as  far  as  Rostof  and  Baemuth,  by  the  peace  signed  at 
Pruth.     Catherine,  in  the  first  Turkish  war,  repossessed  herself 
of  these  places,  as  well  as  of  the  island  and  fortress  of  Taman ; 
and  Taganrog  was  again  likely  to  flourish,  had  not  Potemkin 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  in  order  to  favour  Cherson, 
his  own  creation.     He  refused  it  a  quarantine  ;  and  when  Ca- 
therine was  at  Cherson,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Taganrog 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  Potemkin  opposed  himself  very 
warmly  to  her  intention.     Yet  she  often  seems  to  have  thought 
about  this  place,  and  mentions  it  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Vol- 
taire.    After  Potemkin's  disgrace,  Catherine  showed  it  many 
marks  of  favour,  both  as  having  been  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  as  being  then  the  only  harbour  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  Don.     At  present  the  establishment  of  Caffa, 
and  its  becoming  a  free  port,  has  made  the  question  of  (he  uti- 
lity of  Taganrog  more  than  doubtful ;  the  quarant^e  is  now* 
indulged  to  it  as  far  as  relates  tp  all  goods  not  liaVi«  to  infection 
{*  contumace.') 

**  All  vessels  are  examined  at  Kertch  before  they  enter  the 
sea  of  Azoph ;  such  as  are  loaded  with  wodlcn  "stuffs,  which  in- 
cludes all  coming  from  Europe,  must  perfojm  quarantine  either 
there  or  at  Caffa ;  the  rest,  which  are  tn^  loaded  entirely 
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irUit,  wine,  &c.,  ^re  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Taganrog^ 
where  they  perform  quarantine.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  td 
l^ovemment)  by  the  merchants  of  Gaffa,  to  establish  a  lighterage 
direct  from  Rostof  to  Arabat,  whence  there  is  a  short  passage 
by  land  to  CafTa.  This  course,  they  say,  was  that  taken  by  the 
Genoese  and  Greeks  with  the  ancient  Russians,  whose  wicker 
boats  came  to  Arabat  without  fear  or  danger.  They  support 
their  cause  by  arguments  draWn  from  the  shallowness  of  the  sea 
of  Azoph,  the  difficulties  of  the  strait  of  Janicale,  &c  ;  and  add 
that  if  vessels  are  allowed  to  go  to  Taganrog  without  a  previous 
quarantine^  the  facilities  of  communicating  with  the  land  must 
not  only  give  great  room  for  contraband  trade,  which  in  other 
respects  would  be  injurious,  and  in  so  narrow  a  sea  impos^ble 
to  prevent,  but  might  even  introduce  the  plague  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  They  were,  therefore,  strongly  against  a  quarantine  at 
Taganrog,  as  being  dangerous  and  expensive ;  urging  also  thai 
the  lighters  which  now  carried  the  goods  from  Rostof  to  Tagaii<s 
rog,  would  equally  well  carry  them  the  whole  distance  to  Ara- 
bat, which  would  be  a  great  nursery  for  seamen.  This  plan 
would  almost  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of  Taganrog,  as  during 
the  time  that  vessels  are  lying  in  quarantine,  they  unload  their 
goods  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose,  tod  much  less 
time  is  therefore  lost,  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
quarantine  at  any  but  their  final  destination.  The  inhabitants 
have  endeavoured  to  parry  this  attack,  which,  if  it  had  succeed- 
ed, must  have  sunk  Taganrog  into  a  port^f  cabotage,  merely 
exporting  hemp  and  com  to  Arabat,  and  importing  iron  from 
Lugan,  by  urging  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Grreek  mer- 
chants on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Cossak  and  Russian  traders 
on  the  other,  their  small  capitals  and  want  of  mutual  confidence, 
will  not  admit  of  the  intermediate  race  of  factors  and  corres^ 
pondents  required  by  the  Arabat  scheme  ;  and  that  all  the  bu- 
siness of  Taganrog  is  transacted  viva  voce,  and  without  the  long 
credit  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  both  parties. 
They  also  urge  that  the  fruits,  wines,  and  marmalades  brought 
in  the  Greek  vessels  are  not  *  contumace,'  and  are  of  a  nature  to 
suffer  exceedingly  by  being  disembarked,  and  can  in  no  case 
bear  a  carriage  over  land ;  the  wine,  in  particular,  is  contained 
Voju  L— 87 
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10  Tciy  hrge  and  rery  dun  casks,  into  which  it  k  pamped  iAef 
thej  are  stowed  in  the  tessek.  They  plead  the  cnieltj  of  ndn^ 
ing  an  ancient  Ross  town,  the  creaticm  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
suggest  the  consideration  that  it  is  found  in  America,  that  those 
ports  are  most  advantageous  to  the  country  which  hare  the  most 
inland  ntoation.  Much  petitioning*  on  both  sides  had  taken 
place ;  and  General  Fanshaw,  goremor  of  Caffa,  had  been  re- 
siding many  months  at  Petersburgh,  exerting  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  his  schemes.  About  the  time  we  arrived  here,  the 
limited  quarantine  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  granted  to  Ta- 
ganrog,  and  government  promised  a  gift  of  100,000  rubles  to 
General  Fanshaw  to  establish  a  bank  at  Caffit  and  a  port  at 
Arabat,  and  had  also  promised  500  oxen  to  be  employed  in  the 
land  carriage  from  Arabat  to  Cafla. 

**  The  quarantine  of  Taganrog  is  partly  held  under  tents,  and 
partly  in  some  huts  open  on  the  northern  «de,  on  a  p(rint  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  the  fort  One  of  these  huts,  which  is  apjHt>- 
priated  to  the  examination  of  new  cx>mer8  by  the  physidan,  is 
furnished  with  two  strong  wooden  grates,  through  which  he  sees 
and  inteiTogates  them  without  fear  of  infection.  Every  thii^ 
in  the  town  showed  apparent  poverty  and  disadvantage  of  ritua- 
tion.  The  European  merchants  or  supercargoes,  for  few  of 
them  traded  on  their  own  account,  were  dirty,  vulgar,  and  ill* 
informed,  and  evidently  detested  the  place ;  they  were  mostly 
Ragutans,  and  of  bad  character.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these 
men  v^e  observed,  ^nve  were  walking  with  M.  Dalmas,  a  very 
fine  girl,  neatly  dressed,  who  had,  he  told  us,  been  sold  to  this 
Albanian,  as  his  mistress,  by  her  owner,  a  gentleman  from  the 
province  of  Onega.  This  is  as  complete  slave-trade  as  any  on 
earth  ;  but  it  is  an  evasion,  and  a  very  common  one,  of  the  laws 
which  forbid  foreigners  to  purchase  slaves.  The  town  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  have  a  large  Church, 
where  service  is  performed  in  the  *  Ellenisky,'  as  they  call  the 
ancient  language.  The  modem  Greek  is  called  *  Romaisky.' 
The  society  is,  of  course,  small ;  the  principal  people  are  the 
governop,  a  really  well-informed  man ;  Madame  Cashparof,  (an 
Armenian,)  widow  to  a  late  governor  of  Georgiessk,  who,  with 
an  t>ld  Gkrman  who  lived  in  her  house,  had  drawn  togeflier  a 
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kind  of  Hterary  club  of  neighbours ;  Mon.  Daiinasy  and  a  Rus- 
sian Lieutenant-genera]  Tregoubof,  an  intelligent  man,  who  had 
lately  become  a  merchant,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  Russian 
field-officer  to  do,  and  possessed  several  ships.     He  complained 
that  so  great  was  the  general  uncertainty  and  apprehension  of 
violent  measures  which  England  was  expected  to  take,  that  b^ 
could  get  no  insurance  at  Odessa  or  Caffa  to  extend  beyond  the 
Archipelago.     Madame  Cashparof  is  the  daughter  of  Lazaro^ 
the  owner  of  the  Yimous  diamond  purchased  by  Alexy  Orlof  for 
Catherine,  and  niece  to  Lazarof,  the  very  rich  Armenian  mer- 
chant at  Moscow.     She  was  bom  at  Astrachan,  where  the  Ar- 
menians have  their  head  quarters ;  their  sect  is  highly  favoured 
in  Russia,  being  permitted  every  where  to  build  Churches,  and 
even  to  make  their  processions  publicly  through  the  streets. 
Madame  Cashparof  gave  us  several  particulars  respecting  the 
Scotch  missionaries  at  Georgiessk ;  they  are  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  men  and  women.     The  principal  person  among  them  is 
named  Brunton,  whom  she  described  as  a  man  of  abilities,  and, 
in  particular,  as  possessing  great  power  of  acquiring  languages. 
He  had  made  very  extraordinary  progress  in  the  Russian  and 
Circassian  tongues ;  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
missionary ;  and  had  with  him  a  young  negro  whom  he  repre- 
sented to  be  the  son  of  an  African  king,  who  had  entrusted  him 
to  his  care  for  education.     They  had  suffered  greatly  by  disease 
and  the  dearness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  kept  in 
frequent  alarm  by  the  Tcherkesses,  on  whom  their  labours  had 
produced  very  little  effect,     Madame  Cashparof  spoke  of  this 
little  colony,  particularly  of  Brunton,  and  a  Mr.  Paterson,  with 
much  praise,  both  of  their  industry  and  respectable  character. 
Georgiessk  is  about  seven  hundred  versts  from  Tcherkask ;  it  is 
in  a  magnificent  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  ;  near  it 
are  the  famous  hot  baths.     The  Circassians  of  the  horde  of  lit- 
tle Kabarda  are  allied  with  Russia,  but  those  of  the  other  tribes 
are  mostly  hostile.     Madame  Cashparof  and  a  few  others  spoke 
good  English,  and  Thornton  heard  a  common  Greek  sailor  in 
the  streets  speaking  it  fluently. 

**  Every  thing  at  Taganrog  is  dear  but  corn  and  fish ;  firing 
remarkably  so  ;  a  pile  of  faggots,  one  faggot  thick  and  one  square 
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furskine  in  surface  cost  thirty  rubles.  The  usual  fuel  is  reeds^ 
or  a  long  species  of  bent  grass ;  and  even  this  is  very  costly,  and 
gives  little  heat.  Manual  labour  and  free  servants  of  all  kinds 
are  excessively  dear. 

^  While  we  were  here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday ;  all  the  priests  in  the 
tovm  and  neighbourhood  assembled  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  town,  with  their  banners,  crosses,  and  religious  pictures ; 
about  two  hundred  people  attended,  a  few  with  branches  in  their 
(lands ;  the  rest,  ui  default  of  branches,  with  bundles  of  grass, 
and  went  in  slow  procession,  singmg  hymns,  to  the  principal 
Church*  There  was  much  crowd  and  much  crossing  and  bow- 
ing, but  no  great  appearance  of  devotion.  We  found  these 
people  much  stricter  in  their  observance  of  Lent  than  any  of  the 
northern  Russians ;  yet,  though  we  could  only  procure  fish  at 
the  governor's  and  Madame  CashparoPs,  sucking  pigs  were  sold 
openly  in  the  market  in  vast  quantities.  They  were  thus  sold 
to  prepare  for  Easter,  when  every  Russ  family  kills  a  pig ;  a  sin- 
^ar  kind  of  anti-Jewish  passover.  The  population  of  Tagan- 
rog can  hardly  equal  two  thousand  persons. 
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To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

"  Okhati,  haifway  between  T^herkaak  and  Azof^ 

AprU  7, 1806. 

*^  Mt  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  PROMISED  in  my  letter  to  my  mother  from  Tanganrog*, 
to  report  progress  again  from  Theodosia  {ci-devant  Kaffa.)  An 
accidental  delay  of  a  night  in  one  of  the  stanitzas  of  the  Don 
GossakSy  in  whose  country,  indeed,  such  delays  are  very  fre- 
quent, gives  me  another  opportunity  of  writing  home,  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  lose ;  especially  as,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
post  in  these  remote  provinces,  a  letter  of  reserve  is  almost  aU 
ways  prudent  I  mentioned  slightly  in  my  last  letter,  our  leav<- 
ing  Moscow,  our  being  lost  in  the  snow,  our  hospitahle  recep** 
tion  in  the  house  of  Princess  Dashkof,  and  our  delays,  at  first 
from  deep  and  afterwards  from  melted  snow  ;  the  hospitality  we 
met  with  at  Tula,  and  afterwards  at  Charkof.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  government  forges, 
where  1,200  musquets  are  made  every  week.  The  number  of 
workmen  is  about  3,500.     The  iron  is  all  brought  on  sledges 
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from  Siberia.  We  found  in  the  manager's  deputy  a  very  sensi- 
ble plain  man,  who  spoke  English,  and  had  served  his  appren* 
ticeship  in  London.  In  the  armory  aT«  piled  a  great  number  of 
arms  of  all  forms  and  weights,  according  to  the  whims  of  Com- 
manders-in-chief;  for  the  cut  of  a  bayonet  here  changes  its 
fashion  as  often  as  a  light-horse  uniform  in  our  own  country. 
Bince  the  time  of  Potemkin,  five  or  six  modes  have  all,  in  their 
turn,  beeome  unfashionable.  The  weapons  of  Paul's  reign  9re 
prodigiously  heavy  and  large ;  some  of  the  swards  ane  almost 
unmanageable.  Since  the  late  action,  the  jNresent  emperor  has 
sent  down  a  model  which  seems  very  good.  It  is  like  our  uaual 
musquets,  and  the  bayonet  fits  on  in  a  secure  and  iageiiioufi  way ; 
in  other  points  it  resembles  the  Prussian  pieces. 

'^  When  I  mention  the  distance  from  which  the  iron  is  brought, 
you  may  conceive  the  advantage  derived  to  Russia  from  the 
steady  continuance  of  the  frost,  which  creates  a  kind  o£  natural 
and  universal  rail-road.  While  the  sledge  roads  continue,  a.  sin^ 
gle  horse  can  draw  with  ease  a  ton  weight  fix)m  one  extremity  of 
the  empire  to  the  other ;  a  wonderful  means  of  communication, 
which  efiectually  compensates  for  the  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  the  difiiculties  of  their  internal  navigation,  from  ice,  floods, 
and  extreme  drought,  which  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  each 
other.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  fertility  and  population  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were  to  pass ;  the  first  more  than 
answered  our  expectations,  the  soil  being  in  many  places  as  com- 
plete manure  as  one  can  see. 

**  The  population  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volga,  which  to  a  traveller,  is  a  much  more  interesting  coun- 
try, though  an  agriculturist  would  perhaps  prefer  the  ploughed 
and  naked  bills  of  Koursk  and  Orel  Every  thing  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  south  of  Russia  appears  of  modem  construction^ 
and,  except  to  the  north  of  Tula,  nothing  exists  which  is  not  the 
erection  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  There  are  no  Tartar  forts  ; 
no  ancient  convents  or  Churches ;  nor  any  of  the  marks  of  long^ 
rooted  wealth  which  appear  between  Moscow  and  Kostroma^ 
Their  place  is  but  ill-supplied  by  arcades  of  painted  wood,  pil- 
lars of  stones,  pyramids  of  lath  and  plaister,  and  mean  timber 
houses  arranged  in  wide  streets  and  regular  squares.    These 
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plans  were  cfaiefly  given  by  the  emprefts  during  her  journey  to 
Cherson ;  and  though  tihe  efieet  at  present  is  not  good,  will  eer- 
tainly,  in  process  of  tinse,  people  Russia  with  most  magnificent 
towns.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  parts  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  wanted  bat  a  vent  for  their  commodities,  which  is 
BOW  obtained  by  Odessa,  and  by  the  little  town  of  Taganrog. 
«  «  ♦  #  «  # 

*  *  *  *  This,  as  well  as  the 

Crimea  and  the  other  conquests  of  Potemktn,  labour,  as  yet,  un- 
der al  the  disadvantages  of  infant  settlements,  while  the  ezces- 
rive  scarcity  of  timber  forms  another  inconvenience,  from  which 
such  settlements  are  generally  exempt.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  being,  in  some  measure,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  mother-country,  all  the  great  rivers  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Dwina  excepted,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  though 
the  canal  of  Vishni  connects  the  Volga  with  the  Ladoga,  yet,  as 
the  stream  of  the  former  is  exceedingly  rapid,  all  bulky  articles 
can,  at  a  much  less  cost,  be  brought  southward  than  northward. 
This,  with  the  recent  discovery  of  coals,  and  the  canal,  which 
will  certainly  one  day  be  executed,  between  the  Don  and  the  Vol- 
ga, will  produce  wonderful  effects,  though  not,  I  think,  so  ^eat 
as  some  sanguine  rivals  of  Petersburgh  and  Riga  have  endea^ 
voured  to  prove.  The  native  commodities  of  New  Russia  are 
only  fish  and  com ;  the  sweetmeats  and  brandy,  of  which  they 
mdce  vast  quantities,  are  chiefly  produced  from  the  grapes  and 
fruits  imported  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope.  The  climate,  not« 
withstan^fing  its  southern  latitude,  fully  answers  to  Ovid's  com^ 
plaint  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Palus  Mseotis,  which  are  indeed 
barely  salt-water,  and  are  sdll  annually  frozen  over.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  frost  that  their  greatest  fishery  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
holes  in  the  ice,  under  which  they  drag  the  net ;  a  mild  vrinter 
is  almost  ruin  to  Taganrog.  The  neighbouring  villages  stink  of 
fish  so  much,  that  we  were  a  good  deal  reminded  of  DnMitheim ; 
and  the  case  grew  worse  and  worse  as  we  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Don.  The  quantities  of  fish  in  this  river  absolutely  ex- 
ceed belief,  though  the  present  is  not  the  season  for  the  fishery ; 
they  may  be  in  some  spots  ladled  out  with  scoop-nets.    The 
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Cossak  villages  are  built  close  to  the  water,  and  at  present 
are  almost  all  flooded ;  many  miles  of  low-land  are  overflowed 
every  spring,  and  where  the  waters  are  subsiding,  present  a  hor- 
rible view  of  morasses  and  reeds.  'These  last  are  very  valuable 
to  the  inhabitants,  being,  in  fact,  their  only  fuel.  The  Cossaks 
are  all  in  easy  circumstances ;  they  are  freeholders ;  and,  as  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  are  exempt  from  most  taxes.  They  are  better 
dressed  than  the  Russians,  and,  what  is  seldom  the  case  with 
fishermen,  are  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  houses.  They  are 
all  ^  starovertzif*  (old  believers,  as  they  call  themselves,)  though 
the  Russians  tax  them  as  ^  roskolnikiy^  (schismatics,)  and  are 
much  warmer  in  their  zeal  than  any  persons  we  have  before  met 
with,  in  general,  the  Russians,  though  they  keep  Lent  strictly 
themselves,  do  not  care  how  foreigners  act ;  but  at  Tanganrog, 
when  Thornton  asked  for  a  fowl,  he  received  a  look  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  have  St.  John's  head  in  a  charger.  Milk,  eggs,  and 
butter  are  strictly  prohibited ;  and  the  more  reli^ous  people 
even  hold  fish  in  abhorrence.  Their  own  food  at  this  season 
consists  chiefly  of  pickled  mushrooms,  onions,  and  wheat  or  mil- 
let fried  in  oiK 

"  We  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  examining  an  Ar- 
menian settlement,  to  the  numbet  of  some  thousand  families, 
who  have  built  a  town  under  the  name  of  Nakitchivan^  and  carry 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  preserving  the  language  and  habits 
of  their  country.  A  pretty  widow  of  Taganrog,  who  speaks 
English,  and  is  herself  an  Armenian,  the  widow  of  a  late  Russian 
governor  of  Georgiessk,  gave  us  a  letter  for  the  principal  man 
in  the  town,  a  Mr.  Abraamof,  who  has  served  in  the  army  and 
has  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  His  son,  a  little  boy  of 
ten  years  old^  spoke  French  and  was  our  interpreter.  We  were 
pressed  to  stay  all  night ;  but  our  time  is  precious,  as  the  heats 
of  the  Crimea  are  fast  appioaching.  We  had  hoped  to  get  to 
Tcherkask  to-night,  but  we  found  the  road  flooded,  and  the 
boatmen  refused  to  take  us  till  to-morrow  mornings  It  is  too 
much  trouble  they  say,  and  they  will  not  lose  a  night's  rest  for 
any  foreigner  living.  This  town  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Cossak 
houses  and  the  black  felt  tents  of  the  Calmuks,  all  fishermen, 
and  with  their  habitations  almost  thrust  into  the  river.     From 
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iStxB  windows  of  the  public-house  where  I  am  writing  the  view  is 
very  singular  and  pleasing.  The  moon  is  risen,  and  throws  a 
broad  glare  of  light  over  the  Don,  which  is  here  so  widely  over- 
flowed that  the  opposite  bank  is  scarcely  visible ;  the  foreground 
is  a  steep  limestone  hill  covered  with  cottages  and  circular  tents; 
and  we  hear  on  every  side  the  mingled  characteristic  sounds  of 
the  singing  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  the  barking  of  the  large 
ferocious  Cahnuk  dogs,  which,  in  all  these  countries,  are  suffer* 
ed  to  prowl  about  during  the  night,  blended  with  the  low  mono- 
tonous chant  of  the  Cossak  women,  who  are  enjoying  the  fine 
evening  and  dancing  in  a  large  circle  in  the  streets.  The  form 
of  the  dance  exactly  resembles  that  of  Moldavia,  and  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  ^  the  dance  of 
Ariadne,'  described  by  Lady  Craven. 

**  Tcherkaskf  JlprU  6th. — We  arrived  here  this  morning  at' 
eleven  o^clock,  after  being  punted  with  long  poles  over  flooded 
meadows  for  about  ten  miles.  The  town  is,  as  usual  at  this  sea^ 
son,  mostly  under  water,  and  a^  we  approached  it  had  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  Venice.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood  built  on 
piles^  raised  above  the  g^und  or  rather  bog,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  wooden  bridge.  No  one  but  a  race  of 
fishermen  or  pirates  would  have  chosen  so  unwholesome  a  spot ; 
to  the  ancient  Gossaks,  who  were  both  characters  at  once,  it 
was  certainly  convenient.  The  Churches  are  very  magnificent, 
adorned  with  numberless  treasures  and  military  spoils.  I  have 
never  seen,  even  at  Moscow,  a  greater  profusion  of  pearls ;  all 
the  pictures,  chandeliers,  and  even  the  Altars  are  loaded  with 
them.  The  appearance  of  the  town  and  people  is  very  novel, 
the  Cossak  dress  being  universally  worn,  even  by  the  judges  and 
civil  officers.  Our  stay  here  will  not  be  long,  the  attaman  (or 
*  hetmanf^  as  he  is  corruptly  called  in  most  foreign  books)  being 
out  of  town.  We  have,  however,  found  a  friend  in  the  grand 
procurator^  who  speaks  French,  and  is  by  birth  a  Pole.  We 
are  very  conveniently  and  ci^^nly  lodged.  The  police-officer 
has  promised  us  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  be  our  guide  this 
evening,  to  a  horde  of  Calmuks  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  to-morrow  I  believe  we  shall  continue  our  journey  to  the 
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Crimea  by  the  Cuban  and  the  Bosphonis.  Our  arrival  in  this 
district  has  happened  at  rather  an  unfortunate  time ;  had  we 
been  a  little  later  we  should  have  seen  the  Palus  Msotis  covered 
with  vessels — six  or  seven  hundred  sail  arriving  every  summer 
at  Taganrog — and  the  whole  river  from  Tcherkask  to  Azoph  be- 
ing like  a  crowded  fair.  We  shall,  however,  see  the  Crimea  to 
more  advantage,  and,  what  is  still  better,  we  shall  be  a  month 
sooner  at  home. 

**  Your  afifectionate  brother, 

^^  Reginald  Heber." 

TAGANROG  TO  TCHERKASK. 

**  In  the  evening  of  the  6th  JlprUy  being  Palm  Sunday,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  calendar,  we  quitted  Taganrog,  and  pass- 
ed along  the  coast,  through  a  tolerably  populous  country,  to 
Rostof,  where  we  arrived  the  next  morning.  As  we  here  re- 
entered the  territories  of  the  Donskoy  Cossaks,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  our  passports  to  the  commandant,  and  had  a  long  delay 
about  the  proper  countersigning  of  our  padorashna,  as  the  atta- 
man  and  the  commandant  were  both  to  be  consulted.  On  our 
return  to  the  carriages  we  had  a  dispute  with  the  postillion,  who, 
because  we  had  only  a  single  padorashna,  insisted  for  a  long 
time  on  putting  all  the  seven  horses  to  one  carriage  ;  it  is  of 
great  inaportance  to  travellers  to  have  every  particular  exactly 
stated  in  their  padorashna. 

^*  Rostof,  sometimes  called  San  Dmitri  Krepost,  from  the  saint 
to  whom  the  fortress  is  dedicated,  is  a  small  and  ill-built  town, 
but  a  place  of  very  important  trade.  Here  it  is  that  the  barks 
from  Yoronetz  are  broken  up,  and  the  goods  embarked  from  Ta- 
ganrog. We  saw  about  sixty  lighters  lying  in  the  river,  many 
^  large  enough  to  perform  the  voyage  to  Arabat.  Some  of  these, 
which  we  pointed  out,  they  told  us  had  made  voyages  alt  the 
way  to  Caffa.  There  is  a  large  brewery,  producing  very  detest- 
able beer  and  porter ;  the  distilleries  are  numerous,  and,  if  we 
understood  right,  pay  no  duties  unless  the  spirit  be  sent  inland. 
The  banks  of  the  Don  are  covered  above  by  vineyards,  and  be- 
low by  stinking  sudak,  a  large  fish,  drying  in  the  sun.    Fish  are 
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caught  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  The  principal  kinds 
are,  beluga,  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  sudak.  There  are  also  my* 
riads  of  Prussian  carp,  which,  with  all  the  refuse  fish,  are  heap- 
ed up  in  great  dunghills  among  the  black  circular  tents  of  the 
Calmuks.  The  Cossaks  pay  no  duty  on  salt  if  it  be  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  fortress  is  just  above  the  town ;  it  is 
extensive  but  ill  situated,  there  being  a  deep  valley  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it,  where  a  besieger  would  be  perfectly  cover- 
ed from  its  fire,  and  could  make  his  approaches  at  his  ease.  In 
it  is  a  small  garrison,  and  a  school  kept  by  an  old  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Andr§.  He  had  about  twenty  pupils,  who  were 
taught  French,  German,  writing,  and  geogtaphy ;  they  were  all 
very  little  boys.  We  had  a  letter  to  the  master,  and  found  an 
old  man  in  a  sheep-skin,  which  would  have  turned  the  stomach 
of  a  muehickf  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  flock  ;  he  did  not 
ask  us  to  partake,  of  which  indeed  we  had  no  great  desire,  as, 
fipom  the  few  questions  we  asked^  he  seemed  to  know  little  more 
of  the  country  than  ourselves. 

**  A  verst  (by  land)  from  the  fort  of  Rostof,  is  a  large  Anne- 
nian  town  called  Nakitchivan,  after  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name.  We  spent  the  evening  in  looking  over  it.  They  affirm- 
ed that  it  contains  1500  families,  which  I  think  barely  possible ; 
they  are  chiefly  manufacturers  in  steel  and  leather,  and  are,  ap- 
parently, industrious  and  prosperous.  The  town  contains  four 
Churches  and  two  very  large  bazars,  which  are  much  crowded. 
We  had  a  letter  to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  M.  Andre's  pupils, 
and  our  interpreter.  His  name  was  Abraamof.  I  found  that 
Armenians  usually  expressed  their  name^  in  this  manner,  from 
the  Christian  names  of  their  parents,  yet  with  the  termination  in 
*of,'  which  is  a  mark  of  gentility.  This  man  had  two  sons  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  possessed  th6  reputation  of  great  wealth. 
He  knew  the  Lazarof  who  sold  Orlof  the  great  diamond,  and 
described  in  strong  terms  the  misery  and  anxiety  which  the  Ar- 
menian felt  while  it  remained  in  his  possession.  His  house  was 
well  furnished,  and  had  a  billiard-table,  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean luxuries ;  all  the  family,  however,  sat  cross-legged,  except 
the  master,  whose  dress  also  was  something  after  the  European 
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mode.  He  had  several  curious  sabres  and  poignards  richly  or- 
namented, which  he  exhibited  with  much  pride.  He  said  that 
himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Crimea  during  the  disturbances  there ;  that 
they  had  this  situation  given  them,  and  a  charter,  by  which  they 
had  the  same  privileges  as  their  countrymen  at  Astrachan.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  leather.  They  are  a  very  hand- 
some people,  have  universally  black  curling  hdr,  fair  and  fresh 
complexions,  fine  eyes,  and  generally  aquiline  noses,  but  with  a 
Jewish  expression  in  their  countenance.  The  women  are  al- 
most all  veiled ;  but  those  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  were  extreme- 
ly beautiful ;  their  veils  were  very  carelessly  disposed,  and  they 
betrayed  no  timidity.  The  Russians  declare  that  they  have  all 
a  natural  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  we  attribute  to  the  Jews. 
They  dislike  them  greatly,  and  have  a  proverb,  *  two  Jews  equal 
one  Armenian ;  two  Armenians  one  Greek ;  two  Greeks  one 
devil.'  The  Armenians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  very  favoured 
sect  by  the  Russian  government ;  and  many  of  the  noblest  fa- 
milies have  a  mixture  of  their  blood.  Of  these  are  Dolgorucky 
and  Bagration.  Paul  the  First  gave  the  title  of  ^  Knss*  to  great 
numbers  of  Armenians,  and  permitted  to  all  a  free  trade  and 
settlement,  with  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  even  of  making 
their  processions  openly.  They  have  a  magnificent  Church  in 
Petersburgh,  and  many  in  Astrachan  and  Casan.  Their  enter- 
prise and  activity  are  well  known.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Peters- 
burgh, told  me  he  knew  one  who  had  been  twice  to  Bassora, 
and  once  to  Samarcand  and  Tibet.  I  asked  Abraamof  if  such 
journeys  were  common,  and  if  they  could  Hake  a  European  with 
them  as  their  servant,  or  in  any  other  disguise.  He  answered 
both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  He  himself  had  been 
in  Greoi^a  and  many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  never  farther. 

"  Thornton  played  a  game  at  billiards  with  Abraamof,  and 
he,  very  civilly,  offered  us  beds ;  but  it  was  in  Lent,  and  be  gave 
us  nothing  but  tea  without  cream,  and  dry  bread  ;  so  that  hun- 
ger conspired  with  our  eagerness  to  get  on,  to  induce  us  to  take 
our  leave  the  same  evening.  We  observed  several  Mahome- 
dans — at  least  persons  in  green  turbans,  which  no  Armenian 
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would  wear — ^but  unfortunately  we  only  saw  them  after  we  had 
taken  leave  of  our  host,  and  had  no  one  to  ask  about  them. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April  we  proceeded  to  a  large 
village  about  half  way  between  Nakitchivan  and  Tcherkask, 
called  Axy,  m  a  very  singular  and  picturesque  situation,  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  one  hundred 
Calmuk  tents,  all  dirty,  and  wretched,  and  stinking  with  fish. 
There  were  many  barks  and  lighters  in  its  ports,  and  it  has  a 
large  and  handsome  Church ;  the  Churches  among  the  Don 
Cossaks  are  generally  rich  and  handsome,  and  well  kept  up. 
We  passed  the  night  in  a  very  decent  kabak  with  a  billiard-ta- 
ble, and  a  room  adorned  with  many  Grcrman  engravings,  and 
the  English  print  of  the  death  of  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  Cos- 
saks,  having  never  heard  of  the  '  Chevalier  sans  reproche,^  called 
it  the  death  of  Darius ;  on  my  asking  if  Bourbon  was  Alexan- 
dro  Macedonskoy,  they  answered  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
not  present  at  Darius's  death,  and  showed  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  history  than  one  could  have  expected.  Alex- 
ander himself  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  his  fame  should 
be  so  generally  diffused,  as  to  become  the  favourite  hero  in  a 
village  of  warlike  barbarians  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ta- 
nais.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing,  what  we  had, 
indeed,  occasionally  seen  in  some  other  villages  of  Malo-Russia, 
the  dance  of  the  ring,  a  very  favourite  one  among  the  women, 
who  alone  dance  it,  accompanying  their  motions  with  a  low 
plaintive  song  ;  it  consists  in  hiding  a  ring  and  hunting  for  it, 
something  like  our  *  hunt  the  slipper.'  Some  parts  of  the  figure 
much  resemble  the  *  Polonaise  rondo.'  The  most  common  dance 
in  great  Russia  is  performed  by  two  persons,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  succession  of  elegant  attitudes  I  have  ever  seen, 
except  in  antiques. 

"  The  whole  north  part  of  the  Don  is  populous ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Delta  was  still  overflowed  from  the  melting  of  the  snow ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Tcher- 
kask  the  next  morning  in  a  bark.  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of 
the  Cossaks  of  the  Don,  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  world ;  it  stands  on  some 
marshy  islands  in  the  river,  and  so  low  that  three-fourths  of  the 
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houses  are  annuaUy  under  water ;  they  are  built  on  wooden 
pillars,  and  the  communication  from  one  to  another  is  preserv* 
ed  by  a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony,  also  raised  on  posts  and  run- 
ning before  the  houses.  It  is  excellently  suited  to  the  piracies 
and  fishery  of  the  ancient  Cossaks ;  but  its  situation  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome,  that  the  emperor  has  begun  a  new  town 
on  the  high  land  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  behind  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Anna.  The  people  are,  however,  obstinately  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  spot.  When  we  saw  it,  every  part  was 
flooded  except  the  principal  street,  the  great  Church  and  the 
market-place ;  and  the  wooden  cabins,  mixed  with  the  domes  of 
Churches,  tops  of  trees,  and  Calmuk  tents,  had  an  interesting 
effect  just  rising  from  the  water.  The  sudak  still  continued  to 
poison  the  air ;  but  the  houses,  notwithstanding  the  people  are 
all  fishers,  are  neat ;  the  Cossaks  are,  certainly,  a  much  cleaner 
race  than  the  Russians. 

"  There  is  a  spacious  and  ancient  Cathedral  nearly  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Casan  Church  at  Moscow,  with  a  high  tower 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  which,  at  a  distance, 
gives  a  faint  recollection  of  St.  Mary's  spire  at  Oxford.  There 
are  many  other  Churches  full  of  very  costly  ornaments.  I  ne- 
ver saw  so  many  pearls  at  once  as  on  the  head  of  a  Madonna 
in  the  Cathedral ;  these  treasures  are  the  spoils  of  Turkey  and 
Poland.  To  the  east  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  large  basin  which 
seems  intended  to  preserve  the  barks  and  lighters  during  inun- 
dations ;  it  is  divided  from  the  main  stream  and  opens  into  a 
smaller  arm  of  the  river  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  A  little  to  the  west  is  a  spacious 
square,  where  the  government-house,  a  handsome  and  large 
building,  stands.  Further  still  are  the  bazars,  a  large  square  of 
wooden  buildings  of  only  one  floor,  with  wooden  arcades  on  the 
outside,  and  intersected  by  several  narrow  and  dark  passages. 
Beyond  are  the  houses  with  the  connecting  galleries  and  the 
bridges,  with  a  mixture  of  Churches  on  every  spot  of  solid 
ground.  The  river  had  a  great  many  vessels  on  it,  and  many 
which  were  calculated  to  go  to  Taman  or  Caffa. 

**  The  shops  contained  many  articles  of  showy  but  coarse  fur- 
niture, bad  English  prints,  tawdry  looking-glasses,  &c.  which  a 
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good  deal  resembled  the  taste  of  our  English  sailors ;  and  there 
was  in  many  of  the  houses  a  sort  of  vulgar  showy  style  of  orna- 
ment which  corresponded  to  this  impression.  Their  uniforms, 
indeed,  showed  the  same  fondness  for  ornament,  as  well  as  the 
women's  dresses,  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the  attaman,  master 
of  police,  &c.  which  were  very  neatly  gilded  and  carved. 

"  Tcherkask  has  a  large  and  rather  handsome  town-house  on 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  all  the  persons  we  saw  belonging  to  it 
wore  the  summer  uniform  of  jacket  and  trousers ;  the  winter 
uniform  is  a  blue  kaftan,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Russians. 
Both  dresses  are  very  costly,  of  English  cloth,  and  embroidered 
with  silver,  with  a  silver  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder,  worn  even 
by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.*  All  this  gaudy 
furniture,  as  well  as  their  arms  and  horses,  is  found  at  their  own 
expense.  There  are  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  bridge,  a  good  many  Mahomedan  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  the  other  Cossaks. 
The  women  seemed  to  have  very  little  apprehension  of  showing 
their  faces,  and  the  veil  was  often  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
head ;  the  men  were  strong-limbed,  with  Tartar,  not  Calmuk, 
countenances.  They  have  a  mean  wooden  mosque.  Green, 
which  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  descendants  of  Ma- 
homed, is  here  worn  by  all  the  imams  and  even  by  others.  The 
Calmuk  population  in  and  near  Tcherkask  is  considerable ;  a 
great  many  families  live  on  the  hills  between  it  and  Lugan.  One 
tribe  is  very  considerable,  having  a  mirza  and  a  grand  lama. 
We  made  many  attempts  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to 
them ;  but  the  distance,  we  were  told,  was  great ;  and  owing  to 
the  stupidity  of  the  people  in  Tcherkask,  we  failed  in  all  our 
plans  and  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  steppe  they  were.  The  Calmuk  servants  are  greatly  esteemed 
all  over  Russia  for  their  fidelity  and  intelligence. 

*^  Most  of  the  richer  Cossaks  have  houses  in  Tcherkask, 
which  they  make  their  metropolis,  but  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  their  farms  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 


*  One  legiment  which  we  mw  aflerwaids  under  General  Nicholton,  at  Tulobin  in 
Poland,  had  a  magnificent  scarlet  peliase  embioideied  with  gold. 
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Platof,  the  attaman,  said  he  kept  there  two  hundred  brood 
mares.  He  had,  however,  no  land  in  tiUage,  though  he  pos- 
sessed a  vineyard)  a  little  to  the  east  of  Axy.  Of  the  wine  pro- 
duced by  these  vineyards,  they  vaunted  greatly.  The  best  al» 
ways  struck  me  as  being  mixed  with  Greek  wine,  or  rasins.  The 
ordinary  wines  are  very  poor  and  tasteless ;  spirits  are  cheap 
and  much  drunk.  Platof  himself  took  a  glass  of  brandy  with  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  as  if  brandy  was  hardly  strong  enough. 

*^  The  manners  of  the  people  struck  us  from  their  superiority 
to  the  Russians  in  honesty  and  dignity.  A  lieutenant  at  Peters- 
burgh,  who  once  begged  alms  from  us,  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  floor.  A  lieutenant  here 
who  was  imprisoned  and  also  begged,  made  the  request  in  a 
manly  and  digniified  manner,  and  thanked  us  as  if  we  had  been 
his  comrades.  We  found,  too,  the  demands  for  lodging  and  for 
articles  in  the  shops  were  reasonable,  and  that  they  were  not^ 
as  in  Russia,  in  the  habit  of  cheapening  commodities.  We  had 
already  observed  that  a  Cossak  postillion  would  drive  no  faster 
than  his  usual  custom,  and  was,  on  this  point  as  impracticable 
as  a  German. 

^^  Both  men  and  women  are  handsome,  and  taller  than  the 
Muscovites ;  this  name  they  hold  in  great  contempt,  as  we  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing.  The  Procurator,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  the  physician,  and  apothecary,  both  Germans,  the  master 
of  the  academy,  and  the  postmaster,  being  distinguished  by  theur 
dress  and  nation  from  the  Cossaks,  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
coterie  of  their  own,  and  to  dislike,  and  be  disliked  by  the  whole 
town.  The  postmaster  said  they  were  much  improved  since  he 
first. came  there ;  that  at  that  time  they  would  have  pelted  any 
stranger.  We  saw  nothing  of  this  kind,  except  that  when  we 
first  landed  from  our  bark,  some  boys  cried  out,  *  Moscofsky 
canaille.'  .  *  Canaille'  has  become  a  naturalized  word  in  Russia. 

'^  The  internal  government  of  yTcherkask  is  exercised,  under 
the  attaman,  by  a  master  of  police  and  a  chancery  of  four  per- 
sons. The  procurator,  who  is  never  a  Cossak,  exercises  the 
oiSces  of  comptroller  of  their  accounts,  and  visiter  of  the  pri- 
*  sons  and  public  buildings,  and  revises  their  judicial  sentences. 
The  master  of  police  and,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  the  atta- 
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maB  18  distiBguisbed  by  a  large  staff,  with  a  silver  fillagree  head, 
resembling  that  of  a  drum-major. 

'*  The  govemment  of  the  armies  of  the  Don  (the  legal  style) 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  ancient  Malo-Russian,  and 
has  lately  suffered  repeated  encroachments.  The  name  of 
Cossak)  which  we  beard  variously  explained,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily so  by  Flatof,  who  said  that  *  coss»'  which  signified  any 
crooked  weapon,  such  as  a  scythe  or  sabre,  was  given  them  from 
the  form  of  their  swords.  The  present  establishments  are,  one 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  who  have  lands  near  Chai^of ;  a 
second  one  on  the  Dnieper,  but  I  could  not  learn  in  what  part 
or  in  wbat  number.  In  Poland  is  a  third  establbhment  of  al- 
most the  same  kind,  which  is,  however,  not  so  numerous ;  they 
^re  Mahomedans,  of  an  ancient  Nogay  tribe,  who  have  been 
settled  there  for  some  centuries,  and  still  retain  their  religion  and 
their  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh.  They  were  formerly  taken  into 
the  Polish  service  as  *  uhlans,'  a  Polish  word  merely  signifying 
light-horse,  and  still  keep  their  distinction  and  their  privileges ; 
they  have  the  same  allowance  as  the  Gossaks  and  the  same  ob- 
ligation to  service.  Fourthly,  all  over  Siberia  are  scattered  a 
multitude  of  barbarous  Cossaks,  who  do  the  same  duties,  but 
whose  allowances  are  less.  Among  them  the  people  of  the 
Taik,  since  changed  to  Ural,  were  the  most  formidable  support- 
ers of  Pugatchef.  Fifthly,  are  the  Zaporogians,  but  more  of 
them  hereafter.  To  return  to  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don ;  their 
territory,  which  is  almost' entirely  pasture  land,  extends  upwards 
of  S50  versts  in  length,  on  both  sides  of  the  Don ;  m  its  widest 
part  its  extent  may  be  300 ;  it  is  divided  into  stanitzas  or  can- 
tons ;  for  many  stanitzas  now  contain  more  than  a  single  viUage. 
To  each  of  these  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  fishery  is  allotted 
by  government,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  corn  from  Yoronetz 
and  northwards,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Cossaks. 
They  are  free  from  all  taxes ;  even  from  those  of  salt  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  distribution  of  land  to  the  individuals  in  each  sta* 
nitza  is  settled  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  attaman.  This  at- 
taoian  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  both  civil  and  military 
commander  of  the  place.  Paul  had  laid  some  restrictions  on 
this  right,  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  took  every  oflier 
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means  of  breakiDg  their  spirit  He  bad  also  ennobled  the  chil* 
dren  of  all  who  had  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  introducing  an  unconstitutional  aristocracy.  This 
step  of  establishing  a  hereditary  nobility  has  been  productive  of 
rery  bad  effects  in  taking  away  the  military  spirit  of  a  govera- 
ment,  where  all  were  formerly  equal,  or  had  only  a  temporaiy, 
but  absolute  power>  when  elected  officers.  At  present  these 
new-made  nobles  affect  to  have  several  privileges  in  the  service, 
and  claim  a  constant  preference  in  the  succession  to  vacant 
commissions.  From  these  attamans  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chan* 
eery  at  Tcherkask.  They  used  to  elect  their  attaman  there, 
to  appeal  to  him  only,  assembling  occasionally  as  a  check  on  Ub 
conduct ;  but  he  is  now  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  his  power 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  allotment  of  land  and  fishery  which 
each  Cossak  possesses  may  be  let  out  by  him  to  farm,  and  often 
is  so  ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  abuse  to  insert  the  names  of  children 
in  the  return  of  Cossaks,  to  entitle  them  to  their  seniority  in  be- 
coming officers.  I  met  with  a  child  thus  favoured.  This  has 
taken  place  since  the  Cossaks,  when  called  out,  have  been 
formed  into  regular  regiments,  which  has  depressed  entirely  the 
power  of  the  village  attaman,  by  the  introduction  of  colonels, 
captains,  &c.  Formerly  the  attaman  was  addressed  in  the  em- 
peror's mandates  almost  as  an  equal ;  he  himself  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  stanitza  ;  now  he  merely  sends  the  required  contin- 
gent, which  is  put  under  officers  named  by  the  crown. 

*^  The  Cossak,  in  consequence  of  his  allowance,  may  be  call- 
ed on  to  serve  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, and  making  good  any  deficiencies  which  may  occur. 
Food,  pay,  and  camp  equipage  are  furnished  by  government. 
Those  who  have  served  three  years  are  not  liable,  or  at  least  not 
usually  called  upon,  to  serve  abroad,  except  on  particular  emerw 
gencies.  They,  serve,  however,  in  the  cordon  along  the  Cau- 
casus, and  in  the  duties  of  the  police.  After  twenty  years  they 
become  free  from  all  service,  except  the  home  duties  of  police, 
and  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the  corn-barks  over  the  shal- 
lows in  the  Don.  After  twenty-five  years'  service  they  are  firee 
entirely. 
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*'The  procurator  declared  the  whole  namber  of  Cossaks  lia- 
ble to  be  called  on  for  one  or  more  of  these  services,  amounted 
to  200,000.  He  acknowledged  that  as  they  would  allow  of  no 
examination  into  their  numbers,  he  spoke  only  from  conjecture, 
and  from  the  different  allowances  of  com,  &c,  occasionally 
made.  The  whole  number  of  the  male  population  be  reckon- 
ed at  half  a  million.  The  office  of  procurator  has  been  often 
mentioned ;  he  is  a  kind  of  comptroller  or  visiter,  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  examine  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  visit  the  prisons,  attend  the  execu- 
tions, &a  He  is  generally  a  native  of  a  different  province  from 
that  wherein  he  b  stationed.  At  Tcherkask  he  is  always  a  Rus- 
sian ;  at  least  not  a  Cossak.  The  situation  of  a  Cossak  is  con- 
sidered as  comfortable;  and  their  obligations  to  service  are 
deemed  well  repaid  by  their  privileges  and  their  freedom.  *  Free 
as  a  Cossak'  is  a  proverb  which  we  have  often  heard  in  Russia ; 
and  they  are  apparently  much  happier  than  the  other  Russians. 
As  troops,  I  cannot  conceive  them  good ;  they  are  no  longer 
wild  and  warlike  savages — ^they  have  lost  their  habits  of  Scythian 
warfare  without  acquiring  discipline,  and  are  now  little  better 
than  peasants  on  hoi*seback.  When  they  have  been  some  time 
in  service,  they  of  course,  become  like  other  troops,  except  that, 
by  all  accounts,  they  are  more  addicted  to  plunder.  They  have, 
however,  a  strong  esprit  de  corpsy  and  despbe  the  Russians  most 
cordially.  The  number  of  Cossak  guards,  who  are  all  Don- 
skoy,  amounts  to  three  regiments  of  a  thousand  each ;  the  num- 
ber employed  in  Persia  and  Caucasus  I  could  not  learn.  In  the 
year  1805,  a  corps  of  seventy-two  regiments  of  560  men  each, 
marched  under  Platof,  the  attaman  of  Tcherkask  ;  but  received 
counter-orders,  as  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Aus* 
terlitz.  At  Austerlitz  only  six  hundred  Cossak  guards  were 
present.*  .  These  Cossaks,  Platof  said,  had  suffered  dreadfully, 
as  they  were  for  some  time  the  only  cavalry  with  the  Russian 
army ;  and  before  the  emperor  joined  Kutusof,  they  had  lost  al- 


*  The  peaflanto  near  AiurteriHz  ipoke  of  them  as  objects  of  connderable  apprehen- 
flon  to  the  French  cavalry ;  particulariy  the  cuiniBsiew  whose  hoxves  weie  more  un- 
wieldly. 
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most  all  their  horses  with  fatigue.  During  the  quarrel  of  Piiul 
with  England,  he  assembled  45^000  Cossaks^as  it  was  beUeyed 
at  Tcherkask,  to  march  to  India.  I  saw  the  plan  was  not  at  all 
unpopular  with  Platof  and  his  officers.  FlatoPs  predecessor  was 
the  last  attaman  who  was  in  possession  of  all  his  ancient  privi- 
leges. He  had  often,  by  lus  own  authority,  bound  men  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  them  into  the  Don.  He  was  unexpectedly 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  the  empress, (Catherine,) 
and  was  succeeded,  as  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Don,  by 
Maffei  Ivanovitch  Plated,  a  fine  civil  old  soltKer,  with  the  g^reat 
cordon  of  St.  Anne.  Our  hostess,  the  wife  of  an  old  Coasak 
major,  told  us  that  when  a  boy,  Platof  had  kept  his  father-in- 
law's  horses,  and  had  been  raised  entirely  from  merit.  This 
StoTj  was  contradicted  by  Anton  Josiporitsk,  but  of  the  two  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  old  woman  was  not  most  worthy  oi[ 
credit. 

*'  Education  among  the  Cossaks  is  not  so  low  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are 
sent  to  the  academy  of  Tcherkask,  and  learn  French,  German, 
&c.  It  was  holiday  time  when  we  were  there,  but  their  pro* 
gress  was  well  spoken  of. 

^*  During  our  stay  at  Tcherkask  we  went  out  on  a  sbootinl; 
party,  which  was  ridiculous  enough,  as  it  chiefly  consiBted  of  a 
ramble  among  orchards .  and  cabbage  gardens,  and  shooting 
sparrows  and  field-fares.  Our  cpmpanions  were  the  procurator 
and  a  Cossak  captain ;  the  former  had  some  pointers  and  two 
very  beautiful  Turkish  guns.  This  man  was  a  Pole,  and  hated 
the  Cossaks  mortally ;  excepting  the  captain  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  his  whole  society  consisted  of  the  man  at  the  Poat- 
office,  a  Russian,  an  old  Dutch  physician,  and  a  German  apoibe^ 
cary.  The  Cossak  captain  was  a  very  fine  young  man ;  he  ur- 
derstood  no  language  save  his  own,  but  had  read  a  good  deal, 
and  was  very  well  instructed  as  far  as  this  would  carry  him. 

*^  We  had  heard  the  Cossaks  charged  with  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  but  had  no  reason  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  though  we  saw 
them  during  the  license  of  the  Easter  holidays.  The  procurator 
accused  the  old  people  among  them  of  great  coarseness  and 
aversion  to  strangers  ]  but  he  was  evidently  prejudiced  against 
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tlieni.  There  wa8»  perhaps,  no  great  reason  to  woad^  that^ 
thongh  a  good-natured  man,  they  had  found  no  delight  in  court*- 
ing  his  society. 

*^  The  neighbourhood  of  Tcherkask  is  full  of  the  sepulchral 
crosses  raised  over  the  tombs  of  the  Roskolniki;  this  sect 
amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  Cossak  population.  I  inquired 
aeveral  times  how  far  they  were  tolerated,  and  was  uniformly 
assured  that  they  were  not  aUowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion.  About  Voronetz  we  were  told  they  are  also  numerous^ 
and  are  there  burdened  with  a  double  capitation  tax.  This  i^^ 
heard  often,  though  it  contradicts  all  I  had  been  taught  to  think 
of  Rusrian  toleration.  When  we  asked  about  their  religious 
tenets,  as  we  had  only  their  enemies  to  inform  us,  we  merely 
heard  strange  stories  about  their  impiety  and  rebellions.  They 
are  allowed  to  wear  their  beards,  which  the  other  Cossaks  cut 
off  without  a  scruple. 

'^  During  our  stay  in  Tcherkask  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
geeii^  the  ceremonies  of  Easter,  and  of  observing  the  gfreat  de- 
yotion  with  which  the  CoBsekB  celebrate  Good-Friday,  Eastern- 
eve,  and  Easter-Sunday.  On  Good-Friday  the  people  assembled 
in  a  vast  crowd  in  one  of  the  prindpal  Churches,  all  with  lighted 
tapers  fai  their  hands.  After  the  usual  service  a  species  of  bier, 
covered  with  a  rich  embroidered  pall,  having  the  nnall  figure  of 
a  dead  Christ  represented  on  it,  was  carried  in  procession  from 
behind  the  Altar  and  set  down  in  the  Church,  during  which  time 
aome  appropriate  chapters,  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  were  read 
To  aU  these  offices  the  people  attended  widi  exemplary  serioufik 
ness  and  great  apparent  devotion.  The  procession  then  moved 
to  the  great  Church,  smging  hymns,  and  followed  by  all  the 
principal  persons  in  the  town  wilh  their  tapers.  As  the  bier 
passed,  the  people  bowed  and  crossed  themselves.  In  the  bal« 
cony  of  one  of  the  best  houses  were  assembled  a  whole  family, 
w^o  dstinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion ;  one  of  the 
daughters  threw  herself  down  and  touched  the  floor  with  her 
head,  kissing  it  repeatedly,  in  token  of  hulmility.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  Cathedral  another  service  took  place, 
when  all  the  priests  and  the  principal  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tion advanced,  one'by  one,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  embroider- 
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ed  picture  of  Christ  im  the  bier.  The  j^ervice  ended  with  a  ser- 
mon ;  the  preacher  was  a  very  rustic  looking  man,  but  he  preadi^ 
ed  with  energy  and  with  some  apparent  effect 

'*  The  day  following  was  also  a  rigid  fast^  and  passed  in  nearly 
the  same  oflBces.  At  night  all  the  Churches  were  illunnnatedy 
and  all  were  crowded,  particularly  the  Cathedral ;  the  congre- 
gations  were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  held  lig^ted^tapers 
in  their  hands.  The  effect  produced  was  very  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent The  priests  and  phoir  alternately  continued  sin§^g 
plaintive  solemn  hymns  ;  we  observed  that  the  same  hymns  oc- 
curred repeatedly.  The  priests  stood  in  ranks  on  each  side 
the  steps  of  the  Altar,  all  in  their  most  magnificent  habits ;  and 
the  choir  was  placed  in  a  very  high  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The 
congregation  were  attentive,  and  showed  wonderful  patience ; 
many,  I  think,  remained  there  the  whole  night  without  any  rest 
or  change  of  attitude,  except  from  standing  to  prostration.  The 
priests  made  several  processions  round  the  Church,  carrying  the 
great  cross,  the  Bible,  &c.,  and  occasionally  incensed  the  people, 
and  received  their  offerings  in  a  silver  plate.  I  did  not  observe 
that  any  large  sums  were  given,  and  we  understood  that  their 
principal  harvest  at  this  season  was  made  by  going  from  house 
to  house,  when  the  people  gave  very  bountifully.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  day-break  a  cannon  was  fired,  at  which  si^al  all  the 
bells  in  the  town  rang,  and  the  choir  burst  into  a  loud  hymn : 
*  Christos  voskress,'  Christ  b  risen.  To  which  the  chorus  of 
priests  below  answered,  *  Yes,  He  is  indeed  risen!'  They  then 
embraced  each  other  and  kissed  a  cross,  which  they  presented 
first  to  the  attaman,  and  then  to  all  such  of  the  congregation  as 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  near  it.  After  this  the  service  be- 
gan for  Easter-day ;  the  Sacrament  was  administered,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached.  The  old  attaman,  who  had  come  into  the  town 
on  purpose,  and  had  remained  in  Church  with  his  officers  the 
whole  of  the  night,  stood  in  the  aisle  like  all  the  rest,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  his  red  riband  and  the  badge  of  l^s  authority,  a 
long  ebony  staff,  with  a  round  silver  head,  something  like  a  melon. 
After  the  sermon  the  priests  distributed  small  cakes  of  conse- 
crated bread ;  and  the  people  presented  eggs  to  each  other,  ac- 
companied by  the  address,  *  Christ  is  risen,'  which  was  always 
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answered  by  an  embrace,  and  the  answer,  ^  Yes,  He  is  indeed.' 
This  is  the  only  salutation  allowed  during  the  weeks  imme^tely 
succeeding  Easter,  and  all  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality. 
The  empress  herself  durst  not  refuse  the  kiss  of  a  slaFe,  when 
accompanied  with  a  hard  egg  and  this  exclamation.  The  eggs 
are  generally  prepared  some  days  before,  and  are  curiously 
painted  and  gilt  To  foreigners  the  Russians  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire  say  always,  x^iTT^t  nuv-rn^  as  the  Greeks  are 
the  foreigners  of  Whom  they  see  the  most.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  amusement  and  feasting.  We  all  went  to  the  at- 
taman's  house,  where  we  foutid  an  immense  Easter  cake,  a  cold 
ham,  and.  several  other  good  things,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and 
Donskoy  wine  on  a  large  table ;  this  was  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Churclf  choristers  attended,  and  sang  the  Easter 
hymn;  till  this  was  finished,  and  grace  had  been  said  by  the 
bishop,  nobody  touched*  the  victuals.  Afterwards  they  fell  to 
with  a  famous  appetite,  as  might  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
not  tasted  meat  for  forty  days.  The  band  were  in  a  very  hand* 
some  scarlet  uniform.  Several  officers  from  seven  or  eight  re^- 
ments,  which  happened  to  be  on  their  return  that  day  from  Po- 
land,  came  in  with  the  rest  of  the  guests,  and  among  them  was 
the  Platof 's  son.  His  father  received  him  with  great  dignity, 
not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  commander-in-chief,  till,  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  he  called  him  to  an  inner  room,  where  the 
door  remaining  half  open,  I  saw  him  embrace  him  with  great 
tenderness.  About  noon  the  attaman  returned  to  his  house  in 
a  handsome  ten-oared  bai^e:  These  barges  are  the  principal 
articles  of  luxury  in  which  Cossak  chiefs  indulge ;  their  rowers 
are  all  splendidly  dressed,  and  their  prows  profusely  carved  and 
gilded.  All  day  the  streets  of  Tcherkash  were  full  of  well- 
dressed  women,  h  la  Cosaqtue.  The  dress  is  elegant ;  a  silk 
tunic  and  trousers  (fastened  with  a  girdle  of  solid  silver,  yellow 
boots,  and  an  Indian  handkerchief  round  the  head.  Many  wore 
a  vast  quantity  of  pearls.  One  lady,  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  dressed  after  what  she  supposed  the  Moscow  fashion ; 
but  she  was  the  only  exception ;  and  our  friend,  the  Cossak  cap- 
tain, did  not  seem  to  approve  of  this  departure  from  the  national 
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costume.  We  walked  about  almost  the  whole  evening,  but,  not-* 
^bstanding  all  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  Cossak  brutalitj,  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

'^  The  Donskoy  wine  is  sometimes  very  pleasant,  but  is,  I 
suspect,  a  fabrication  ;  I  tasted  some  that  was  warranted  genu- 
ine, which  I  could  easily  believe  to  be  so ;  it  was,  indeed. 

As  ^cked  dew  as  Sycorax  could  brash 
With  raven's  feather  firom  onwholesome  fen. 

^'  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  master  of  the  post  office  con- 
sidered the  Russian  post,  as*  so  insecure,  that  he  advised  me  to 
enclose  a  letter  home  to  Messrs.  Rowand,  at  Moscow,  who 
would  take  care  of  it. 

**  Tcherkask  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  way  of 
lighterage,  and  swds  many  small  vessel^  to  Kertch,  Taman, 
Marinopol,  and  even  to  Caffa.  There  is  a  sort  of  liarbour  con- 
trived in  the  town,  and  fenced  off  from  the  river,  in  which  floods 
are  rapid  and  might  be  dangerous.  The  fortress  of  St.  Anna 
Krepo$te,  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  now  dismantled ;  it  ne* 
ver  could  have  been  a  very  formidable  place,  and  was,  in  fiic^ 
ofdy  wanted  against  the  Turks ,  in  spring  and  nutuma  it  must 
have  been  inaccessible  oiving  to  the  floods. 

**  All  ibe  stories  of  the  impossibility  of  travelling  in  Russia 
daring  a  feast  time  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  are  probably 
ohiefly  drawn  from  the  excessive  profligacy  of  a  Peterabuigh 
mob.  i  do  not  think  that  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  RuBr 
sia  9Te  more  given  to  intoxication  than  the  English.'' 

To  Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Phanagoriot  in  the  AUmd  ^f  Dnun, 
AprU^  1806. 

**  Mr  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  had  hoped  to  pass  my  birth  day  in  the  Crimea ;  but  we 
have  met  with  so  many  delays  that  it  is  daily  growing  less  proba- 
ble, and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date,  almost  decided  that  I  can- 
not. For  though  the  Bospborus  is  now  before  me,  and  &e 
opposite  shore  is  only  a  very  few  miles  distant,  the  wind  is  un« 
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fartunately  contrary,  and  what  b  »till  more  unfortunate,  there  ia 
no  boat  now  in  the  harbour  sufficiently  large  to  contun  our  two 
carriages  with  convenience.  Under  sudi  circumstances,  my 
general,  and  always  my  pleasantest,  resource  is  to  write  home ; 
and  as  our  last  fortmght  has  been  spent  m  countries  very  inter* 
estmg  and  not  very  often  traversed,  I  find  sufficient  materials 
for  a  letter.  Our  stay  in  Tcherkask  was  much  more  in- 
teresting than  we  had  hoped,  from  the  return  of  the  attaman, 
a  fine  dignified  old  warrior,  and  from  the  celebration  of  the  Eas- 
ter festival,  when  all  the  great  ceremonies,  and  all  the  finery  and 
merriment  of  the  Cossaks  were  at  their  height.  The  elegance 
of  a  European  ball  room  produces,  indeed,  a  very  trifling  efiect 
in  comparison  with  the  gaudy  and  barbarous  splendour  of  these 
remote  provinces.  The  men  'Were  all  in  full  uniform  with  a 
profusion  of  silver  ornaments.  Tiie  dress  of  a  Cossak  girl  con- 
rists  of  yellow  morocco  boots^  silk  trousers  of  the  same  colour^ 
or  sometimes  of  pink  and  ffllver>  a  rilk  nigbtrgown,  generally 
pink  or  green,  girt  very  gracefully  with  a  silvler  cestus,  which 
those  in  richer  circumstances  ornament  with  pearls.  The  head 
10  simfrfy  bound  with  an  In^n  bandkercbUf,  and  the  hair  is 
pUted  and  hangs  down  the  back.  The  midmght  scene  in  the 
Cathedral  church  on  Easter  eve,  where  some  thousands  of  these 
gaudy  figures  were  assembled^  each  holding  a  taper,  the  dim 
fight  of  which  served  to  harmoBiase  what  would  else  have  been 
too  glaring ;  the  soft  plaintive  ehaunt  of  the  choir^  and  their  sud. 
den  change  at  the  moment  of  day-break,  to  the  iuU  cjiorus  of 
*  Christ  is  lisen^'  were  altogether  what  a  poet  or  a  painter  would 
have  studied  with  delight*  The  sahitattons  of  the  succ/sediag 
day  were  equally  curious.  ♦  *  * 

'^  The  Easter  week  is  given  rxp  to  amusement ;  but  though 
we  had  heard  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Cossaka,  there  was 
certunly  far  less  dronkniness  and  rioting  Aan  on  an  English 
holiday ;  and  though  I  walked  through  the  town  pretty  late  at 
night,  I  saw  not  a  single,  battle. 

*'  The  character^  government,  and  actual  situation  of  this  sin* 
gvhir  race,  who  occiq)y  a  tetritory,  (incliiding  that  of  their  bre-* 
thren  the  Zaporogians,)  pethapa  almost  aa  lai^e  as  Eagfaoi^ 
and  can  produce,  in  ease  of  need,  a  fotee  of  seventy  or  eighty 
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thousand  horsemen, — ^is,  if  I  remember  right,  very  well,  thoi^h 
shortly  described  in  Tooke.  Theii;  land,  which  is  much  greater 
than  their  population  requires,  is  divided  into  equal  shares,  to 
one  of  which  every  Cossak  may  lay  claim  as  soon  as  be  can 
bear  arms.  The  officers  have  double  or  treble  shares.  They 
were  formerly  elective,  but  are  now,  except  the  Chiefs  of  vil- 
lages, appointed  by  the  attaman  of  Tcherkask,  and  confirmed 
by  the  crown,  which  now  also  appoints  the  attaman  himself. 
Nobility  is  unknown  among  them  ;  and  *  free  as  a  Cossak*  is 
still  a  proverb  throughout  Russia.  They  are  exempt  from  all 
capitation ;  and  their  distilleries,  salt  works,  and  manufactories 
are  duty  free.  *      .        *  *  ♦       . 

Their  uniform  is  very  splendid,  being,  with  a  few  variations,  the 
ancient  Russian  habit :  the  favourite  weapon  is  a  long  lance* 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  wield.  In  this  present  war 
they  have  contributed  forty-five  regiments,  of  550  rank  and  file. 
Among  these  about  a  seventh  part  were  Calmuks.  These  peo-^ 
pie  are  maintained  on  the  same  footing,  having  nnular  aHot- 
ments  of  land.  They  still,  however,  adhere  to  the  camels,  the 
tents,  and  the  mares*  milk  of  their  Mongul  ancestors ;  and,  m 
the  nudst  of  Greeks,  continue  to  worship  the  Delai  Lama. 
Their  tents  are  generally  pitched  among  the  reeds  and  mud ;  the 
lattice  work  which  composes  the  sides,  is  all  tied  together  with 
thongs  so  neatly  that  they  look  like  wooden  pegs.  The  toof  is 
a  frame  work  of  slight  sticks  covered  *with  felt,  one  end  resting 
on  the  wall,  and  the  other  fixed  into  a  hoop  of  birch  wood,  which 
serves  as  a  chimney,  and  wluch,  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  warm 
the  tent,  is  covered  with  a  hood  c^  felt,  so  that  all  the  heat  of 
the  fire  is  kept  within.  The  door  is  merely  a  piece  of  felt,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  very  neatly  formed  of  reeds.  .  The 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossaks  includes  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
the  Asiatic  side  is  little  besides  marsh  and  deserts. 

**  On  Easter  Monday  we  took  leave  of  our  friends,  and  set  sail 
for  Azoph,  the  attaman  having  ordered  us  a  boat  and  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  serjeant,  whose  assistance  we  found  very  ne- 
cessary in  procuring  horses  in  our  way  to  Ecatherinedar.  From 
Tcherkask  to  Azoph  is  a  dismal  tract  of  marshes,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  Don  are  entirely  lost ;  at  Azoph,  where  Peter  the 
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Great  built  frigates,  tbere  was  not  sufficient  water  for  a  long 
>  boat  The  town  is  ruined,  but  there  is  a  fort  with  a  small  gar- 
,  rison,  where  we  dined  with  an  old  German  officer. 

**  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  vast  extent  of  green 
and  watery  savannahs,  without  trees  or  houses,  covered  with 
wild  ducks  and  widgeons,  and  peopled  with  the  noisiest  genera- 
tion of  frogs  I  ever  remember ;  the  B^tMKtM^i  of  the  river 
Styx  was  only  a  type  of  them.  On  the  third  day  of  our  journey 
we  passed  a  broken  and  ruinous  causeway,  where  a  hut  of  reeds 
with  three  long  lances  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  guarded  by  a 
sentinel  in  a  sheep-skin,  was  shown  as  the  frontier  guard  house 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks,  or,  as  they  are  now  called  to  efface 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  robberies,  the  Cossaks  of  the  Black 
6ea.  The  morning  after  we  found  ourselves  in  Ecatherinodar, 
a  miserable  village  of  mud  houses  guarded  by  a  breast-work  of 
mud,  and  a  strong  staken-bound  hedge.  We  thought,  however, 
but  little  of  the  town,  our  attention  being  entirely  occupied  with 
the  greenness  of  the  trees,  '  atque  novo  caicana  violaria  luxa^  the 
oak  timber  and  the  prospect  of  the  wild  range  of  Caucasus.  Our 
immediate  inquiries  were,  of  course,  directed  to  this  quarter ;  and 
we  found  that  every  mouth  was  full  of  the  robberies  and  inva- 
oons  of  their  neighbours  the  Circassians.  If  you  look  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  you  will  find  exactly  our  present  situation.  Greor- 
gia  and  those  provinces  of  Persia  which  form  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  are  become  a  Russian  province.  The  former 
in  particular,  as  being  of  the  same  religion  and  an  ancient  ally, 
has  united  very  readily  with  her  powerful  neighbour.  We  met 
with  the  sons  of  the  late  Czar,  Kraelius,  at  Petersburgh,  and 
there  are  many  Geoigians  who  have  a  h^h  rank  in  the  Russian 
army.  Bagration  is  himself  a  Georgian.  Immeretta  and  Miur 
grelia  are  also  Christian  and  friendly  nations ;  but  all  the  remain- 
ing range  of  Caucasus  from  the  Cuban  on  the  north  to  Imme- 
retta southward,  is  inhabited  by  an  untameable  race  of  moun- 
tuneers,  whose  constant  inroads  and  border  forays  keep  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  precautions  and  policy  similar  to 
those  of  Branksholme-Hall. 

^*  Our  whole  journey  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban  has  been  a 
comment  on  Walter  Scott    We  had  escorts  from  post  to  post 
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of  Cossaks  armed  with  lances  and  carbines,  and  travelled  wifli  cmr 
swords  ready,  onr  pistols  primed,  and  enjoying  all  the  novelty 
and  dignity  of  danger.  The  peasants  whom  we  passed  had  eve- 
ry man  his  lance  or  mnsqnet  slung  over  his  shoulder ;  and  almost 
every  hill  had  a  beacon  and  a  warder  raised  on  four  high  poles, 
twisted  at  the  top  with  wicker,  so  as  to  resemble  a  crow's  nest 
We  were  almost^  wicked  enough  to  wish  for  a  skirmish ;  bat 
though  at  one  time  an  alarm  was  given  that  seventy  mounted 
Circassians  were  hovering  at  the  river  side,  we  made  our  journey 
m  great  peace.  The  Zaporogians  are  the  fittest  people  in  the 
world  to  have  such  neighbours,  being  themselves  as  wild  imgu- 
lar  cavalry  and  as  *  restless  riders'  as  can  wett  be  conceived. 
They  often  regretted  to  us  that  the  humanity  of  the  emperor 
forbade  all  attacks  on  the  Circasnans,  unless  in  the  way  of  reta* 
fiation.  Whenever  they  plunder  a  villi^,  drive  the  cattle^  or 
carry  away  Russian  subjects  as  slaves,  which  the  cordon  is  not 
always  able  to  prevent,  the  Gossaks  are  assembled,  attack  tihe 
Tcherkassi  in  their  turn,  and  carry  off  as  many  cattle,  men  and 
women  as  they  can  find,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  tin  the 
Tcheikasn  (for  that  is  the  native  name  ot  these  Circassians) 
restore  their  prey.  Thornton  asked  if  such  a  foray  had  taken 
place  lately,  and  was  toM  not  this  year ;  there  had  been  some 
trifling  thefts,  but  none  wordiy  of  a  warder-raid.  '  Formerly,' 
added  our  guide,  *  we  were  ourselves  a  terror  to  our  ndghboura^ 
but  we  are  now,'  said  he  with  a  sigh,  *a  civiliaed  peofde  1'  The 
establishment  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossaks  £flfers  in  some  respects 
fit)m  their  brethren  of  the  Don ;  as  they  have  employment 
enough  at  home  they  are  never  embocBed  for  the  purposes  ef 
rq^lar  warfare ;  but  their  constant  habits  of  vigilance  and  dan- 
ger must  render  them  almost  unequalled  as  light  troops.  They 
wear  no  uniform,  which  they  consider  as  a  badge  of  slavery ; 
their  clothes  made  nearly  m  the  Persian  manner,  are  of  the 
most  glowing  colours,  and  the  richer  sort  have  red  or  yellow 
boots.  Their  hair  is  shorn  close  to  the  head,  except  one  long 
lock  which  hangs  over  the  face.  They  aH  ride  well,  and  never 
stir  without  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  and  a  musquet  slung  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  richer  sort  add  a  pistol  and  a  Circassian 
or  Turkish  sabre  of  exquisite  workmanship.    The  poignarda 
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ind  labres  of  the  Ciretssiaiis  are  the  best  I  erer  saw;  We  pen 
our  time  among  these  fine  feUows  rery  pleasantly  ;  we  teaeh 
them  the  Hni^rian  broad  sword  ezer(»se,  and  thej  teach  us 
the  exercise  of  the  lance.  I  have  never  seen  a  merrier  or  a 
more  restless  race  of  animals. 

<*  The  country  we  have  passed  through  is,  in  many  respects, 
highly  interesting  ;  deer,  and  every  other  kind  of  game,  are  in 
prodigious  quantities ;  but  none  are  so  abundant  as  pheasants  and 
wild  docks,  one  or  other  of  which  we  put  up  at  almost  every 
step.  Among  the  birds  were  many  which  were  new  to  us,  such 
as  the  stork,  the  spoonbill,  the  bastard,  and  peUeans  without  end. 
Of  these  last,  which  we  had  several  opportunities  of  examimng, 
we  have  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time.  Eagles  are  not  so 
eommon  as  they  are  to  tiie  northward.  The  land  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  the  river  is  but  scantily  wooded ;  on  the  southern 
side  it  rises  in  a  magn^ent  theatre  of  oak  wood^  interspetseil 
with  cultivated  ground  and  the  smdce  of  village^  with  the  ridg- 
es of  CaucaMis  aboi^  the  whole.  The  nearest  hills  are  by  no 
means  g^^antic,  but  there  are  game  white  peaks  which  rise  at  a 
vast  distance,  and  whic^  proved  to  us  that  these  were  only  the 
first  story  of  the  mountam. 

''Of  the  inhabitttits  of  tlwlandof  rdmancewehave  seen  bat 
l|ttle.  At  Ecatherinodar  we  aAed  repeatedly  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  border  to  some  of  the  villages  at  peace  with 
Russia,  but  were  told  that  there  were  no  villages  which  could 
be  safely  vicdted.  At  that  place,  however,  we  saw  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  who  were  come  to  barter  com  for  salt,  and  one 
of  their  chieftains,  who,  some  years  ago,  had  emigrated  to  the 
Russian  side  of  the  river ;  and  here,  at  Taman,  we  lutve  made 
.acquuntance  with  a  Bultan  Selim  Gerai,  a  fine  young  man,  who, 
with  his  family  and  retainers,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  had  likewise  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  this 
government ;  he  called  on  us  this  morning  with  six  attendants, 
all  equipped  most  gallantly,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  his  coun- 
try. Such  emigrations  as  these  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  we 
ourselves  witnessed  one  of  them.  As  we  stopped  at  a  small 
mud  fort  in  the  n^ildest  part  of  the  firontier  to  change  our  horses 
and  escort,  we  were  told  that  a  Circassian  prince  had  just  swam 
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over  the  Cuban,  and  was  come  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort,  being 
hard  pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy.  He  was  tall  and  tUn,  as 
the  Circassians  generally  are,  with  a  stem  countenance ;  and 
though  very  l6an,  he  had  strong  muscular  limbs ;  his  dress  was 
plain,  and  he  had  lost  his  arms  in  the  river.  He  had  been  in 
j  love,  he  said,  with  a  girl  whose  relations  asked  a  thousand  rubles 

I  for  her  price,  a  sum  which  he  could  not  pay.  Unable,  however, 

to  live  without  her,  he  carried  her  off  with  an  armed  force  from 
her  home,  and  killed  four  of  her  father's  retainers  who  attempt- 
ed to  resist  him.  His  retreat  to  his  own  fortress  was,  however, 
cut  off ;  lus  party  put  to  the  sword,  and  his  mistress  rertaken. 
The  girl  would,  he  said,  (and  he  cried  bitterly  as  he  spoke^)  be 
sold  to  the  Turks,  and  be  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  be  curious  to  hear  whether  the  Circas- 
nan  women  answer  the  expectations  which  every  reader  of  east- 
em  tales  or  French  travels  will  form.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  none ; 
but  by  what  I  understand  from  others,  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Their  fashisons  are  quite  as  unnatural  and  unhealthy  as  those  of 
more  civilized  countries.  What  rendered  Circassia  so  celebrated 
for  beauty  was,  no  doubt,  the  circumstance  of  its  inhabitants 
being  great  slave-brokers,  and  being  the  channel  through  which 
the  Turks  obtained  their  most  beautiful  females,  who  were,  how* 
ever,  mostly  brought  from  Geoigia*" 
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TCHERKASK  TO  LEOPOLD. 

*^  From  Tcherkask  we  set  out  in  a  boat  procured  for  us  By 
the  attaman,  on  Easter  Monday.  The  Don  is  divided  below  the 
town  into  three  principal  and  many  smaller  streams,  which  oc- 
cupy a  Delta  containing  about  three  hundred  square  miles ;  the 
whole  space  consists  of  nothing  but  morasses  and  swamps,  which 
might,  in  many  places,  be  drained  and  made  good  meadow  land. 
Wherever  the  natural  fall  was  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water 
the  land  seemed  excellent.  On  such  spots  were  generally  small 
villages  of  Cossaks,  who  live  chiefly  by  fishing ;  the  Calmuk 
fishermen  pitch  their  tents  among  the  very  reeds  and  slime. 
They  possess  few  camels  or  horses ;  of  the  former  we  only  saw 
one  female  with'her  foal.  They  transport  their  tents  and  families 
from  place  to  place  in  lai^e  boats,  of  which  one  appears  to  be 
the  joint  stock  of  several  families.     One  of  them  passed  us,  and 
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a£forded  a  most  curious  groupe.  The  filth  and  stench  of  the 
country  are  terrible;  the  whole  Delta,  and  all  its  streams  and 
marshes  are  absolutely  infected  and  poisoned  with  dead  fish, 
owing  to  the  slovenliness  and  carelesness  of  the  fishermen.  A 
Calmuk  out  of  a  prodigious  haul  of  fish,  as  the  salting  or  drying 
them  for  sale  is  expensive,  merely  selects  the  best,  and  leaves  the 
remainder  to  perish  and  rot  on  the  beach ;  if  indeed  it  is  so  near 
his  hut  that  the  smell  annoys  him,  and  stench  seldom  annoys  a 
Calmuk,  he  shovels  the  dead  fish  into  the  river.  The  fish  on  be- 
ing caught  are  piled  up  in  layers,  with  rushes  between  each  layer, 
and  the  best  are  afterwards  selected  and  salted.  Lai^fc  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  annually  imported  firom  the  Crimea  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  salt  produced  in  the  Cossak  country  is  not  sufiicient 
for  the  demand.  Last  year  there  was  a  failure  of  salt  in  the 
Crimea,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  a  great  scarcity  of  fish 
in  the  Don  and  sea  of  Azoph» 

**  The  marshes  might  certainly  be  drained  with  ease,  and  per- 
haps will  be  so,  if  the  country  ever  becomes  more  populous ; 
the  consequent  changes  will  be  singular.  The  vast  increase  of 
corn  and  of  pasture-land  would  be  one  of  the  least ;  the  inha- 
bitants must  purchase  this  increase  by  a  great  diminution  of 
their  fishing,  as  the  superabundance  of  fish  is  evidently  occa- 
^oned  by  the  vast  extent  of  shallow  water,  the  abundance  of 
cover,  sbf^ie,  and  nourishment  afibrded  by  the  reeds,  the  aqua- 
tic vegetable^  and  reptiles,  and  the  numberless  creeks  and  har- 
bdurs  of  the  marsh.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  find  much 
greater  advantage  in  rendering  their  river  navigable,  the  waters 
of  which  are  now  lost  in  the  morasses,  in  decreasing  the  unheal- 
tbiness  of  their  climate,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  adding  something 
to  the  depth  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea  of  Azoph.  The 
tpwn  of  Azoph  b  distant  from  Tcherkask  sixty  versts  by  water, 
and  something  more  by  land ;  it  stands  on  the  left-hand  bank  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Don,  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  half-ruined  cottages,  with  a  dilapidated  fort,  on  which  are 
still  shown  the  batteries  named  after  Peter,  Menchikof,  &c.,  and 
which  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  0/  two  battalions,  each  of 
which  ought  to  consist  of  640  men.     This  regiment  is  one  of 
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the  number  that  is  excluflively  destined  for  gamsons,  cousisting 
partly  of  invalidg  and  partly  of  boys,  who  are  instructed  and 
formed  for  soldiers.  Each  company  has  one  hundred  and  sixty 
meiL  Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it  spoke  French  and 
German  well,  particularly  an  old  brigadier,  Von  Sehwartsen* 
bc^,  who  had  a  wife  and  family  of  daughters,  and  who  very 
hospitably  gave  us  a  dinner,  at  and  after  which  we  saw,  I  be- 
lieve, the  greater  part  of  the  society  of  Azoph  and  the  neigb* 
bourhood ;  it  vras  more  numerous  and  more  respectable  than  I 
should  have  supposed.  The  brigadier  was  looking  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
gay  and  pleasant  circles  of  Cbarkof,  where  he  soon  expected  to 
go.  On  the  green  before  his  house  were  several  flying-chaira 
and  swings,  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Russians,  and  which, 
at  this  season,  were  in  motion  all  day  long.  The  circuit  of  the 
fortress  is  considerable,  and  the  works  large  and  expensive,  but 
the  situation  is  not  very  strong.  There  was  a  new  Church,  al- 
most finished)  in  the  town,  buUt  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

**  We  left  Azoph  the  evening  of  the  16th  April,  and  travelled 
day  and  night  through  the'  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Don  Cos- 
saks.  These  possessions  consist  entirely  of  steppes,  but  of 
greater  fertility  than  those  in  Europe,  being  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  prodigious-  herds  of  cattle  :  we  saw  very  few  inha* 
bitants.  The  country  is  marshy,  and  covered  with  frogs,  wild- 
ducks,  and  geese. 

**  On  the  16  th  we  met  some  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  to 
buy  chargers  in  the  Obban,  where  the  horses  are  reckoned  very 
good.  They  told  us  the  ordinary  price  of  a  fine  one  was  forty 
rubles.  Towards  dusk  we  passed  a  reed  but,  with  six  long  lan- 
ces stuck  in  the  ground  before  it,  guarded  by  a  sentinel  in  a 
sheep-skin,  armed  with  a  rusty  carbine.  The  causeway  and 
bog  to  which  he  served  as  protestor,  were  the  limits  of  the  Tcher- 
noimoiski  Cossaks.  These  men  originally  were  deserters  and 
vagabonds  fit>m  all  nations,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  marshy 
islands  of  the  Dnieper.  At  the  foundation  of  Cherson  they 
were  chased  from  their  homes,  and  took  shelter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  stilT  preserving  their  character  of  fishermen  and 
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pirates.    .Potemkin  ofifering  Aem  pay  and  lands,  they  returned 
to  the  side  of  Russia,  and  did  great  service  in  the  second  TurUsli 
war.     They  received  as  a  reward  the  country  newly  conquered 
from  the  Cuban  Tartars.     They  hold  their  lands  by  the  same 
tenure,  and  enjoy  nearly  the  same  privil^es  as  the  Don  Cos^ 
saks,  but  are  much  poorer  and  more  uncivilized,  and  never  quit 
their  houses,  where,  indeed,  they  have  sufficient  employment 
They  receive  no  pay,  except  an  allowance  of  rye,  and  dress 
themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  whatever  colours  they 
choose,  without  any  regard  to  uniformi^.     The  officers  for  the 
most  part,  wear  red  boots,  which  is  their  only  distinction.  They 
deal  largely  in  cattle,  and  have  a  barter  of  salt  for  com  with" 
the  Circassians.     The  language  they  use  is  a  corrupted  Rus- 
sian, a  good  deal  mixed  with  Turkbh ;  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  chie&  to  use  any  other,  at  least  in  public  speaking,  or  in 
addressing  them.     They  claun,  or  at  least  exercise,  the  right  of 
electing  any  new  member  into  their  society,  which,  till  lately, 
used  to  want  frequent  recruiting.     Many  slaves,  who  have  con- 
trived to  escape  from  their  masters,  are  received  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  protected.     In  the  Crimea  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  slave,  their  opportunities  of  escape  are  so  numerous. 
The  Zaporopans,  as  they  were  originally  called,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  long  lock  of  hair,  which  hangs  down  over  their  face, 
and  is  generally  tucked  back  behind  the  ear ;  the  rest  of  the  hadr 
is  shorn  very  close.    They  are  a  fine  stout  race  of  men.     In 
common  with  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  make  great  use 
of  a  mantle  of  strong  felt,  which  may  be  steeped  in  water'^with- 
out  wetting.     Thq^  arms  are  a  carbine  slung  over  the  right 
shoulder,  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  which  they  manage  by  means  of 
a  thong  twisted  round  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  occasionally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  sabres,  pistols,  and  poignards.     They  are 
generally  called  thieves  ;  we  found  them,  however,  very  honest, 
where  their  point  of  honour  was  touched,  very  good-natured,  and, 
according  to  their  scanty  means,  hospitable. 

**  In  pasnng  the  causeway  where  the  sentinel  was  stationed, 
we  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  ferocity  in  an  ox  belonging  to  a 
team  which  was  passing  at  the  same  time  witii  ourselves ;  with- 
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out  any  apparent  Feason  it  attacked  the  man  who  was  driying  it, 
threw  him  down  and  trampled  on  him  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  soft  mud,  would  probably  have  killed  him. 

*^The  cattle  here  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  where  in 
Russia.  There  are  no  sheep,  not  even  of  the  Asiatic  breed. 
The  CoBsak  horses  are  what  would  be  called  in  England  good 
galloways ;  Their  masters  vaunt  very  much  their  speed  and  har- 
diness. According  to  their  account,  a  moderately  good  horse 
will  go  sixty  versts,  or  forty  nules,  at  full  speed  without  stopping. 
They  are  seldom  handsome.  The  Calmuk  horses  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  having  their  ears  slit. 

*'  The  17th  April,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at 
Ecatherinodar,  a  large  village  with  many  gardens  and  trees,  and 
a  fortress  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  surrounded 
merely  by  a  breast-work  of  earth,  furnished  with  a  strong  and 
high  hedge  and  eight  small  pieces  of  caimon.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  common  six-barred  gate.  Within  are  some  earthen  huts 
for  the  Cossakson  guard,  and  a  lai^e  wooden  Church  which,  from 
its  spaciousness  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  does 
great  credit  to  these  poor  Cossaks,  at  whose  expense  it  is  en- 
tirely maintained.  When  we  were  there  it  was  not  quite  finish- 
ed. The  timber  of  which  k  is  built  is  chiefly  oak,  and  comes 
from  Yoronetz.  It  must  be  very  expensive.  I  forget  the  sum 
'  they  stated,  but.  it  struck  me  as  being  very  great.  There  are 
some  costly  ornaments  in  the  Church,  and  their  standards  are 
also  kept  there,  as  well  as  the  silver  kettle-drums  given  them  by 
Catherine.  The  priest  spoke  Latin  and  seemed  an  intelligent 
man.  We  went,  afbr  seeing  the  Church,  to  the  quarantine, 
the  only  place  where  the  Circassians  are  allowed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  Russia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river-side  about  a  verst  from  the  town.  In  our  way  we  passed 
another  mud  fort,  and  were  told  that  the  cordon  extended  all 
along  the  frontier ;  five  thousand  men  at  a  time  are  employed  on 
this  service.  The  total  number  of  Cossaks  in  Ecatherinodar  is 
S5,000men.    ^ 

*^  M.  Constantinof,  the  manager  of  the  quarantine,  was  a  Rus- 
ttan,  a  very  sensible  man,  and  well-acquainted  with  the  Circas- 
sian manners.     They  are  divided  into  many  small  tribes,  under 
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their  respective  princes,  who  assume  the  tiUe  of  Saltan,  and  add 
*  Grerai*  to  their  name,  as  affecting  to  be  the  descendants  of  Zin- 
gis  Khan.  Their  country  is  agreeable  and  very  populous,  and 
their  fields  well  cultivated ;  the  villages  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  Cossaks,  being  built  of  mud  and  reeds.  They  bring  wood, 
millet,  rye,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat  to  the  quarantine  to  barter 
with  the  Cossaks  for  salt,  paying  two  measures  of  millet  for  one 
of  salt  Those  we  saw  were  very  ragged  and  miserable  ;  they 
were  all  unarmed,  having  leftth^  weapons  on  their  <iwn  side  of 
die  river ;  the  chie6  alone  preserve  the  privilege  of  ootmog  to 
the  rendezvous  armed.  Their  women  are  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  their  husbands  are  very  jealous.  The  giris,  at  an 
eariy  age,  have  a  tight  and  broad  leather  girdle  sewn  round  their 
waists,  which  remains  ^  their  growth  bursts  it,  when  it  is  re» 
placed  by  another.  This  process  makes  their  waists  v«7  smali 
but  is  extrcRiely  injurious  to  Aeir  health.  I  understand  that 
they  are  handsome,  but  not  partiddarly  so. 

'*  The  religion  of  the  Gircassiaas  is  a  mbcture  of  Christianity, 
Paganism,  and  Islamism.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  lately  de- 
stroyed their  mosques,  and  shown  a  great  disposition  to  embrace 
Christianity.  They  reverence  the  cross  greatly.  The  form  of 
a  cross  cut  in  one  of  the  logs  is  no  small  protection  to  a  stack 
of  timber,  against  theft. 

**  The  year  before  last  the  Circassians  made  an  incursion  with 
above  6,000  men,  and  a  battle  tock  place  at  Ecktherinodar ;  but 
they  are  much  reduced  in  number  from  what  they  formerly  were^ 
and  decline  every  year.  Their  sultans  alone  are  prhrilcged  to 
carry  bows ;  the  <Mther  horsemen  are  armed  with  carbines,  pis^ 
tols,  sabres,  and  «nall  lances ;  and  all  who  can  alford  it  have 
coats  of  mail.  These  are  chiefly  imported  from  Perm,  or  some- 
times from  Constantinople ;  the  other  arms  are  either  brought 
from  Constantinople  (Sfetigrade  the  Russians  call  it)  or  are 
manufactured  by  themselves.  Their  sabres  and  poqpards  are 
of  admurable  temper.  The  foot-soldiers  are  chiefly  armed  wilb 
long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests.  The  Circasnan 
horses  are  very  famous;  and,  in  common  with  all  others  of 
these  countries,  they  have  the  faculty  of  bleeding  spontaneously 
when  overcharged  with  blood.    We  learnt  these  particulava 
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partly  from  M.  Constantinof,  and  partly  from  <fifferent  Cossaks. 
Mr.  Smith,  an  American  whom  we  met  at  Moscow,  had  told  us 
that  some  of  the  Circassian  tribes  paid  divine  honours  to  the  cat ; 
of  this,  however,  none  of  the  Cossaks  had  ever  heard.  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  at  Ecatherinodar  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  Georgia. 

**  The  Cuban  is  a  maddy  and  not  very  considerable  river;  its 
banks  are  of  eardi,  high  and  steep.  The  countiy  on  the  Circas- 
sian side  rises,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  fine  woods  and  gentle  hills, 
to  the  ridges  of  Caucasus,  which  hi  tins  part  are  not  very  gigan* 
tic.  The  boats  of  the  Circassians  which  we  saw  upon  the  river, 
were  small  canoes,  hollowed,  like  all  those  in  this  country,  fitun 
single  trees. 

^*  On  leaving  Ecatherinodar  Thornton  lost  his  gun,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  master  of  the  police,  but  with  very  small  hopes  of  re- 
covering it.  He  even  begged  it  might  be  giv^  if  found,  to  a 
young  officer  who  had  shown  us  much  civility.  To  our  great 
surprise,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  Taman,  the  gun  was 
brought  to  us.  An  express  had  been  seat  after  us,  who  had 
travelled  the  whole  £stance  fii>m  Ecatherinodar,  to  restore  the 
gun  to  its  owner ;  and  the  person  employed  to  convey  it  refused 
to  accept  any  reward  for  ids  labour. 

.  **  We  set  out  about  seven  in  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  April, 
escort^  by  a  sergeant  and  ox  Cossaks,  who  were  relieved  at 
eaeh  «tatbn.  There  is  a  cordon  of  such  forts  as  have  been 
mentioned,  built  at  five  or  six  versts  from  each  other,  and  con- 
nected by  alarm  posts  within  sight  of  each.  The  alarm  post  is 
made  of  three  poles  united  at  the  top,  and  twisted  with  wicker 
like  a  crow's  nest,  where  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  the  Cir- 
casrians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  another  sentinel  remains 
below,  mounted  and  holdmg  the  horse  for  his  comrade  in  the 
nest,  so  that  they  can  immediately  make  off  in  case  of  ahirm. 
The. soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  excessively  fertile,  the' 
grass  growing  to  an  extraordinary  height  The  Comte  de 
Rochfort  said  that  he  had  seen  thistles  as  high  as  a  man  on  horse- 
back. During  the  night  an  alarm  was  given  that  seventy  horse- 
men bad  assembled  on  the  Circassian  side  of  the  river,  and 
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threatened  us  with  an  attack.    We  heard,  however,  no  more  of 
them. 

^^  The  18tb  we  continued  travelling  through  a  fertile  but 
marshy  country,  abounding  in  deer  and  every  kind  of  game. 
Among  the  birds  we  distinguished  pheasants,  pelicans  in  great  t 
numbers,  cranes,  and  swans.  This  part  of  our  journey  wa« 
reckoned  more  dai^rous  than  any  other,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  being  perfectly  wild,  filled  with  low  swampy 
wood  and  high  reeds,  and  also  because  it  is  a  very  common  re- 
sort of  the  Circassians  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reeds. 
Every  man  we  met  had  his  arms  with  him ;  and  the  officer  at 
Ecatherinodar  had  ordered  us  a  reinforcement  of  three  Cossaks. 
We  passed  a  ferry  over  the  river  Ae,  which  falls  into  the  Cuban ; 
on  the  opposite  side  was  a  fort  commanded  by  an  old  Cossak 
sergeant,  who  was  very  civil.  Here  we  breakfasted.  About 
three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  another  fortress,  where  we  had  an 
adxrenture  with  a  Circassian  fugitive  prince.*  From  this  post 
we  had  a  very  merry  guard  who  scampered  about  us  Uke  sava- 
ges, whooping  and  screaming,  and  firing  their  pieces  in  the  air. 
Thornton  showed  them  the  Hungarian  broad  sword  exercise. 
They  attempted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  lances,  but 
were  evidenUy  unable  to  guard  themselves  effectually.  At 
night  we  supped  with  a  large  party  of  Cossaks  on  fish,  in  one  of 
their  subterranean  huts ;  the  fire  was  lit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  round  which  they  all  sat  cross-legged,  and  formed  a  most 
*  picturesque  and  merry  groupe.  We  at  first  wished  to  leave  a 
guard  with  the  carriage,  but  they  assured  us  that  our  property 
was  safe,  as  none  were  there  but  Zaporog^ans ;  and  they  strictly 
kept  their  word.  They  compluned  much  of  their  poverty,  and 
of  the  prohibition  against  all  attacks  on  the  Circassians,  whom 
they  said  they  would  otherwise  have  long  smce  externnnated. 
Their  country  they  praised  highly  for  its  pleasantness  and  great 
population. 

*^Jipnl  \9th. — ^We  continued  our  journey  through  a  tract  of 
detestable  country,  all  marshes  covered  with  high  reeds,  in  whiph 
the  carriage  frequently  sank  so  deep  that  four  oxen  were  necea- 
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sary  to  draw  it  out.  I  myself  had  a  thorough  soaking  in  the 
mire,  in  which  my  horse  sunk  up  to  the  withers*  At  a  small 
station  called  Temrook  we  breakfasted  on  bread  and  ^  vodka ;' 
while  we  were  thus  employed  in  the  kabak  two  Moldavians  came 
in ;  and  just  as  we  were  setting  off  a  sailor  came  with  great  civi« 
lity  to  offer  us  some  crawfish  which  he  had  boiled  for  his  own 
breakfast  He  turned  out  to  be  a  Frenchman  employed  by  an 
Italian  merchant  at  Taman  to  salt  fish.  He  had  been  in  England 
and  spoke  a  little  English.  After  travelling  six  versts  farther 
through  an  immense  morass,  we  entered  the  isle,  as  it  is  called, 
X  of  Taman ;  it  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  large  salt 
lake,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  sea  of  Azoph  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  the  Euxine  on'  the  other,  by  narrow  necks  of 
land  rendered  almost  impassable  by  marshes.  That  on  the 
fioathem  side  is,  I  believe,  quite  so ;  the  other  was  formerly 
gnarded  by  a  Turkish  fortress  now  in  ruins. 

*^  Taman,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  remed  name  of  Pha- 
nagoria,  is  a  small  and  miserable  place,  mtuated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  a  deep  bay  branching  from  the  Bosphorus.  The  oppo- 
ate  shore  of  Kertch,  and  the  town  and  fortress  of  Tenical6,  are 
very  visible  finom  it.  The  bay  is  much  too  shallow  for  any  thing 
but  lighters  ;  four  or  five  feet  of  water  being  the  average  depth. 
There  is  a  fortress,  with  a  Russ  garrison,  of  whom  the  Cossaks 
complain  heavily  as  infamous  thieves.  Our  carriage  was  guarded 
every  night  by  a  Cossak  sentinel  with  his  lance.  The  Churck 
is  smaD  and  mean,  but  contains  some  morseb  of  antiquity,  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony.  Among  them  is  a  votive 
iMttr^i9%vfii  Bi9n  ATTtt^xtf  Mu  A0T^«Af«vTi.  Who  are  these 
T^i/kOAtfi  B$H  %  There  is  also  a  very  famous  stone  with  a  Sla- 
vonic inscription,  on  which  Count  Alexis  Moussin  Pouschkin 
has  written  a  dissertation.  The  inscription  purports,  that  in  the 
year  1065,  Prince  Gleb,  the  then  chief  of  the  Russians,  had 
caused  the  Bosphorus,  while  frozen,  to  be  paced  from  Kertch  to 
Tmutaracan;  and  the  distance  was  thirty-six  versts.  This  is 
interesting  to  the  Russians,  as  ascertaining  the  site  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  which  had  been  before  much  disputed.  The  name 
in  Theodosius'  itinerary  is  Tamartaca.  Tmutaracan  means, 
IkeraHy,  the  *  swarm  of  beetles.'     We  met  with  a  very  sensible 
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and  civil  priest,  father-in-law  to  the  Cogsak  with  whom  we 
lodged  At  our  going  away  he  denred'us  to  sign  a  paper  'mJ 
tended  for  the  inspection  of  his  bbhop,  purporting  that  he  had 
treated  us  with  civility  and  hospitality.  His  cottage  was  very 
neatly  furnished,  with  some  bad  religious  prints,  a  lai|;e  Bible, 
and  a  collection  of  homilies.  He  could  speak  no  other  language 
but  Rnss.  A  very  common  print,  in  all  tins  part  of  the  world, 
is  a  strange  representation  of  Mount  Athos,  with  an  inscription 
in  Italian,  Ldsitin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic.  It  is  considered  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  Saint  in  any  room  or  Church,  especially  as  it  is  in* 
tended  'h  ^•v  ^•%m  %m  rm  Av«r«Ais«c  tff  l#/«|iai.  This  is  almost  the 
only  print  which  is  commonly  seen  in  Russian  houses,  except  a 
most  extraordinary  map  of  Russia,  which  we  saw  at  a  post-house 
three  stages  from  Moscow,  on  the  Troitza  road.  At  Tcherkask, 
indeed,  we  saw  a  print  of  two  persons  talking  over  a  globe ;  and 
below,  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Mushik  and  a  n^*^ trt^. 

"  The  trade  of  Taman,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  salt  and  fish. 
There  was  one  Italian  trader  in  the  place,  who  was,  however, 
merely  a  sort  of  supercargo,  employed  by  a  house  at  Caffit.  He 
passed  among  the  Cossaks  for  a  Greek,  and  was  a  very  civil 
man,  who  would  take  no  present  in  return  for  his  civilities.  The 
shops  in  the  town  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  worst 
furnished  bootii  in  an,  English  fiedr. 

^*  About  fifteen  versts  from  Taman  b  a  small  colony  of  Cir- 
cassians, who,  some  years  once,  came  over  with  their  Chief,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  souk.  Their  Chief,  Sultan  Seiim 
Gerai,  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty-five,  pud  us  a  visit  at  Taman, 
aecompanied  by  six  attendants;  one  of  these  men  tiie  Cossaks 
eaUed  colonel.  I  suppose  they  meant  attaman,  or  chief  €»f  a 
village.  The  Sultan  had  his  bow  and  arrows ;  he  diot  one  into 
the  ah*,  but  we  could  not  prevail  on  Um  to  aim  at  any  particular 
object ;  I  suspect,  because  he  was  not  very  skilful«  He  declared 
that  no  Circassian  could  hit  a  goose,  which  we  pointed  out  to 
him,  though  it  was  at  a  y€rj  moderate  distance.  He  and  all  his 
party  had  shoes  without  soles,  and  long  tight  pantaloons ;  the 
colonel  wore  a  red  tunic,  over  a  beautiful  coat  of  m^il.  Their 
countenances,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  Circassians  I  have  seen, 
were  precisely  the  same  witii  the  Turks  and  Tartars.    We  were 
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Iftot  able  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  country ;  indeed  all 
the  information  which  we  derived  from  him  was  very  imperfectly 
ascertained,  from  the  double  interpretation  which  was  necessary. 
We  could  only  make  out  that  he  had  fled  from  being  in  fear  of 
his  life.  Thornton  got  a  whip  from  the  chief,  which  he  carried 
off  as  a  memorial ;  these  whips  are  of  plaited  thongs ;  the  lash 
is  three-edged,  excessively  sharp,  and  heavy ;  as  a  blow  from  so 
formidable  a  weapon  would  maim  a  horse,  they  fasten  a  strip  of 
leather  to  the  end,  with  which  they  gently  touch  the  animal  when 
they  want  him  to  go  faster. 

^*  On  the  20th  we  took  a  ride  with  our  Cossak  host  to  see  the 
mire  fountains  mentioned  by  Pallas.  The  first  thing  which  we 
were  shown  was  a  circular '  area,  resembling  the  crater  of  a 
small  volcano.  In  the  centre  was  a  heap  of  stones,  which,  with 
the  surrounding  mud,  appeared  impregnated  with  sulphur*  In 
one  place  was  a  |)ool  of  water,  without  any  particular  taste. 
About  five  hundred  yards  distant  was  another  circle,  but  much 
smaller,  all  of  soft  mud ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  little  hole, 
whence  slowly  bubbled  out  a  nauseous  black  fluid,  like  bilge- 
water.  By  treading  on  any  part  of  the  mud  more  matter  was 
forced  from  the  wound ;  for  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  sore.  We  thrust  our  sticks  into  the  mud,  but  found  no 
bottom ;  and  on  withdrawing  them,  a  similar  kind  of  fluid  rose 
through  the  apertures  which  they  had  made.  There  was  ano- 
ther, precisely  simUar,  at  a  small  distance ;  and  very  near  this 
last  a  well  of  water,  resembling  that  of  Harrogate  ui  taste  and 
smell,  and  sparkling.  Pallas  imagines  that  these  have  some  con- 
nection with  a  singular  island,  which,  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
appeared  suddenly  above  the  sea  near  Temrook,  throwing  up 
mud  and  stones,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  afterwards  sunk  down  again,  and  left  no  traces 
on  the  spot.  We  heard  much  of  the  fossils  that,  were  to  be  met 
with  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  good  priest  showed  us 
the  tooth  of  a  g^ant  which  was  found  there,  calculated  for  a  man 
of,  at  least,  fifty  feet  high ;  the  whole  scull,  he  said,  had  been 
sent  to  Petersburgh.  We  found  on  the  hill  where  the  mire 
fountain  was,  several  substances,  like  half-calcined  bones. 
During  this  expedition  we  started  four  hares,  which  the  priest's 
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Siberian  greyhounds  chased,  but  only  kiQed  one.  We  were 
much  struck  with  the  sure-footedness  of  our  horses,  who  went 
down  some  very  difficult  places  with  great  ease. 

"  On  the  22d  of  April  we  found  that  we  had  exhausted  all  the 
curiosities  of  Taman,  and  determined  to  proceed  directly  to 
Kcrtch,  and  wait  for  our  carriage  at  Cafia.  We  were  induced 
to  take  this  step  by  understanding  that  Yenical^  offered  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  antiquities  or  situation,  and  by  our  desire 
to  gire  as  much  time  as  possible  to  Caffa.  The  regular  ferrjr- 
boat  was  then  at  Yenical6,  and  the  wind  directly  contrary.  For 
this  boat  our  carriage  was  obliged  to  wait ;  we  ourselves  obtain- 
ed a  fislung-boat  from  the  point  nearest  Kertch.  From  Phana- 
goria  to  this  point  is  reckoned  twelve  versts ;  it  is  a  long  narrow 
spit  of  land,  evidently  of  recent  formation,  and  marked  in  Gu- 
thrie's map  as  an  island.  Even  where  this  terminates  is  a  range 
of  sand,  reaching  like  a  bar  across  ahnost  half  the  Bosphonis, 
and  hardly  covered  with  water,  which  bids  fair,  in  time,  com- 
pletely to  block  up  the  navigation.  An  immense  quantity  of 
sea-fowl  are  seen  on  every  part  of  the  straits.  A  vast  flight  of 
pelicans  passed  over  our  heads  in  a  regular  order  of  flight,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  wild-geese.  The  prospect  is  perfectly  naked  and 
desert ;  on  one  side,  the  bare  downs  and  long  sand  Kossas  of 
Taman ;  and  on  the  other,  a  bleak  and  rocky  coast,  without  ver- 
dure or  inhabitants :  and  the  miserable  fishermen  who  rowed  us 
over  were  a  very  fit  groupe  for  such  a  scene.  From  the  Kossa, 
where  we  embarked,  to  Kertch  is  reckoned  twelve  versts.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  a  round  shallow  bay,  where  was  a  hut  in 
which  the  fishermen  occasionally  slept.  Behind  the  northern 
point  of  this  bay  opens  a  much  larger,  where  a  few  miserable 
houses,  a  small  Church,  and  a  jetty  of  piles  point  out  Kertch. 
The  mo^t  conspicuous  object  is  a  conical  green  hill,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  part  artificial,  on  the  top  of  which  are  a  seat  and  a 
4ag-staff.  The  Russian  officer  who  took  us  there  fancied  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Mithridates,  or  some  of  his  family.  The 
shore  is  very  shelving  and  shallow ;  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  get  our  boat  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  land. 
The  commandant  of  Kertch,  a  Greorgian  by  birth,  told  us  that 
many  plans  had  been  given  for  a  harbour  and  quarantine  at  this 
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place ;  bat  tbe  present  scheme  of  makmg  Caffa  the  emporium 
would  probably  prevent  them.  Immediately  on  landing  we  were 
accosted  by  a  Russian  priest,  with  the  salutation,  X(<rr«(  «Mo-r« 
We  had  before  observed  that  the  Cossaks  used  at  this  season  to 
salute  foreigners  in  Greek. 

"  The  town  of  Kertch  is  very  small  and  miserable ;  it  b  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews.  There  is  one  tolerable  watch-maker  in  the 
bazar,  «d4  two  shops  where  we  saw  some  English  cotton  stuffs* 
The  country  around  is  all  bare  of  trees,  and  their  fire-wood  is 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eski  Krim,  a  distance  of, 
perhaps,  ISO  versts.  There  Ls  a  spacious  fortress^  with  a  gar- 
rison of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and  four  companies  of 
light  infantry.  The  men  were  distinguished  by  not  wearing 
swords,  wUcb  most  Russian  soldiers  do ;  the  non-commissioned 
officers  carried  rifles.  I  had  made  some  drawings  and  memo- 
randa of  the  antiquities,  which  I  have  lost,  but  which  differed  in 
no  material  point  from  the  account  published  by  Pallas.  The 
most  interesting  are  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  national  character,  that  the 
Russian  major,  who  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  horses,  and  an 
open  kibitka  to  CafliB^  insisted  on  such  usurious  terms,  that  the 
other  officers  cried  out  ^  shame  ;'  and  that  the  same  man  after- 
wards squeezed  some  further  presents  out  of  Thomtons's  ser- 
vant.   A  Cossak  would  have  disdained  such  conduct. 

"  We  left  Kertchon  the  2Sd.  From  thence  the  road  winds  among 
0wampy  and  uncultivated  savannahs,  having  generally  a  range 
of  low  hills  to  the  south,  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  at  some  distance 
io  the  north.  These  plains  are  covered  with  immense  multitudes 
of  bustards,  cranes,  and  storks.  I  saw  no  more  pelicans  after  land- 
ing in  Europe.  I  never  saw  an  English  bustard ;  but  those  of 
the  Crimea  appeared  to  be  a  stouter  bird  than  what  b  generally 
represented  in  prints.  There  are  many  ruins  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  other  vestiges  of  former  population ;  we  passed 
Iwo  or  three  small,  but  solid  and  well-built  bridges  over  rivulets, 
which  appeared  io  be  of  Mahomedan  workmanship ;  and  there 
were  several  tombs  distinguished  by  the  turban.  The  number 
of  barrows  near  Kertch  is  surprismg. 
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We  passed  two  villages  still  standing,  and  recc^nized  at 
once  the  grotesque  dresses  of  the  Nogay  herdsmen,  represented 
by  Pallas.  At  night  we  reached  another  village  some  time  after 
dark/ and  had  to  wage  a  furious  battle  with  the  dogs  before  we 
could  procure  a  lodging.     Its  name  I  have  foi^otten. 

^^  The  next  day  we  observed  several  patches  of  cultivation, 
and  the  country  improved,  though  still  full  of  ruins.  On  our 
right  hand  lay  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and  on  our  left  the  Black  Sea 
was  now  visible ;  a  ruinous  mosque  lay  before  us.  We  found 
on  inquiry  that  our  driver  had  mistaken  his  way,  that  we  had 
passed  the  turn  to  Caffa,  and  were  then  on  the  road  to  Karasu- 
bazar.  Caffa  now  lay  on  our  left  hand,  and  presented  a  most 
dismal  prospect  as  we  approached  it  on  that  side.  There  is  a 
striking  luin  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay  which  was  for- 
merly a  mint ;  and  the  walls  and  towers,  though  dismantled,  are 
very  fine.  The  town  rises  like  a  theatre  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  almost  entirely  ruinous.  On 
the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall  with  loop-holes  and 
battlements ;  the  loop-holes  communicate  with  a  sort  of  gallery, 
and  are  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  lai^  inter- 
nal arches,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct.  These 
arches  support  the  upper  walk  and  parapet.  The  towers  are 
semicircular ;  on  one  of  them  on  which  is  a  gateway,  are  many 
shields  with  armorial  bearings,  not  much  defaced,  which  ascer- 
tain the  Grenoese  to  have  been  its  founders.  There  are  some 
noble  Mahomedan  baths  entire,  but  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses ;  many  ruined  mosques,  and  one  which  is  still  in  good 
order,  though  little  used.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  seve- 
ral buildings  which,  by  their  form,  and  position  east  and  west, 
appear  to  have  been  Churches.  Turkish  and  Armenian  in- 
scriptions abound ;  but  I  could  find,  in  several  days'  search,  no 
vestige  which  I  could  rely«on  as  having  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Theodosia.  The  north-west  quarter  of  the  town  is  peopled  by 
Karaite  Jews,  and  the  narrow  bazar  nearest  the  water  swarms 
with  those  of  Europe.  These  are  the  two  most  populous  parts 
of  the  town.  There  are  some  Armenians,  but  not  exceeding 
thirty  families,  and  hardly  any  Tartars.  The  remainder  of  the 
population  consists  of  the  garrison,  five  or  six  Italian  and  Oer- 
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man  merchants,  (no  French  when  we  were  there,)  and  some 
miserable  French  and  Saabian  emigrants.  General  Fanshaw 
has  constructed  a  very  good  quay ;  and  by  pullmg  down  some 
ruinous  buildings  and  a  part  of  the  wall,  has  made  a  good  en- 
trance from  the  north,  which  he  has  planted  with  trees.  They 
were  building  a  very  large  and  convenient  place  of  quarantine. 
I  could  find  no  aqueduct,  nor  did  there  appear  any  need  of  one, 
as  there  are  many  beautiful  springs  bursting  out  of  different 
parts  of  the  higher  town,  which,  excepting  the  north-east  quar* 
ter,  where  the  Karaites  live,  is  entirely  waste  and  ruinous.  The 
springs  have  all  been  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns,  some  of 
them  ornamented  and  arched  over,  with  Turkish  inscriptions ; 
and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  is  near  the  south-west  an- 
gle of  the  walls,  is  a  delightful  bath,  though  smarll,  being  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  ruins  and  overhung  with  ivy  and  brush- 
wood. The  ruins  of  Caffa  are  mostly  of  freestone ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  were,  I  understood,  of  mud  and  ill-baked 
bricks ;  but  of  these  hardly  any  traces  are  left.  None  of  those 
still  standing  have  flat  roofs,  but  are  all  tiled  with  very  projectmg 
eaves,  and  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  palace  at  Bat- 
chisend.  The  best  of  these  adjoin  to  the  quay,  and  are  inha- 
bited by  the  merchants.  There  are  a  few  buildings  lately 
erected ;  one  a  tavern,  by  a  French  emigrant ;  and  another  a 
house  intended  for  the  governor,  Fanshaw.  All  these  are  of 
slight  timber  frames  covered  with  plaister. 

**  Caffa  was  called  by  the  Tartars,  in  its  better  days,  Kutchuk 
Stamboul  (little  Constantinople.)  I  often  asked  different  per- 
sons what  its  former  population  was ;  particularly  an  old  Italian 
who  had  been  interpreter  to  the  Khilns ;  but  the  answers  I  ob- 
tained were  not  such  as  I  could  credit.  Yet  he  and  the  Tartar 
peasants  were  in  the  same  story,  that  it  had  formerly  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand  houses.  All  the  Tartars  attributed  its  deso- 
lation to  the  calamities  brought  on  it  by  the  Russian  garrison, 
who  tore  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  where  they  were  quartered, 
for  fire-wood.  I  was  told  by  a  Suabian  settler  that  wood  was 
chiefly  brought  from  Old  Krim  and  was  very  dear ;  the  winters 
he  complained  of  as  cold.  Com  is  dear,  and  comes  chiefly  from 
the  Don.    Animal  food  is  not  so  plentiful  as  I  should  have  sup- 
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posed.  A  young  man,  who  was  employed  to  buy  stores  for  Mr. 
Eaton  the  contractor,  stated  the  price  of  beef  in  the  mai^et  of 
Caffa  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  copeks  the  pound,  or  sometimes  moref 
and  the  supply  irregular.  About  three  miles  from  Caffa  is  a 
small  village  of  German  colonists,  who  were  very  poor  and  de» 
sponding  ;  the  number  might  be  twelve  families,  who  were  then 
on  their  farms,  the  rest  having  gone  into  service  or  to  sea.  Ge- 
neral Fanshaw,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter,  was  at  Petersborgh, 
ao  that  I  am  unable  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  Caffa  as  if  I 
had  the  means  of  deriving  information  from  him.  His  object 
was  to  establish  a  bank  at  Caffa,  and  finally  to  arrange  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Don  by  way  of  Arabat.  The  merchants  of 
Caffa  were,  as  usual,  excessively  sangume,  and  confident  of  the 
success  of  their  scheme ;  and  we  heard  a  direct  contrary  story 
to  the  one  we  were  taught  at  Taganrog.  We  could  not  learn 
whether  Arabat  had  a  safeliarbour ;  die  road  from  Caffa  thithor 
is  level,  and,  if  necessary,  a  rail-road  might  be  put  up  at  no 
great  expense,  as  it  would  come  by  water  from  Lugan.  The 
bay  of  Caffa  is  rather  exposed  to  the  south-east ;  but  we  were 
assured  they  had  very  seldom  high  winds  from  that  quarter,  and 
that  accidents  had  been  never  known  to  happen.  A  small  ves- 
sel, of  the  kind  which  Russia  fitted  out  in  numbers  during  the 
Turkish  war,  with  one  mast  and  a  vast  lateen  sail,  was  lying  in 
the  harbour  to  take  a  Scotchman,  named  Macmaster,  to  Imme- 
retta,  where,  and  at  Trebizond,  he  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  con- 
sul to  an  association  which  had  just  opened  a  trade  there. 

^^  At  Caffa  we  obtained  an  order  from  the  government  for 
horses  from  the  Tartar  villages,  at  the  rate  of  two  copeks  a 
verst  per  horse.  The  order  was  in  Turkish ;  the  date  was  ex- 
plained to  us,  '  from  our  healthy  city  of  Caffii,'  which  I  conclude 
was  its  ancient  distinction.  The  elder  or  constable  of  each 
village  is  named  *  ombaska  ;'  but  I  write  the  Tartar  words  from 
ear  only.  The  road  is  not  interesting  till  after  you  have  passed 
Old  Krim,  though  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation. Old  Krim,  we  were  told,  is  so  called  because  the  Tar- 
tars believe  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  iht  peninsula. 
It  is  now  a  village  of  fifty  houses  at  most,  inhabited  eatirely  by 
Armenians ;  but  the  Mahomedan  ruins  are  extensive ;  there  are 
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three  mosques,*  and  what  appears  to  have  been  a  bath.    The 
neighbouring  peasants  are  all  Tartars. 

'*  In  the  first  stage  towards  Sudak  a  building  presents  itself 
on  the  left  hand,  in  a  beautiful  sitdation  among  the  woods,  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  our  Tartar  guide  said  had  been 
an  Armenian  convent.  We  conversed  with  the  Tartars  by  an 
interpreter,  whom  we  hired  at  Caffa ;  he  was  a  Polish  Jew,  but 
had  resided  several  years  at  Constantinople.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting,  and  to  us  novel,  than  the  prospect  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  eveiy  one  we  met.  A  mirza,  or  noble,  one  of  the 
few  who  still  remain  in  the  country,  overtook  us  ;  and  I  was 
delighted  at  being  addressed  for  the  first  time  by  the  oriental  sa- 
lam,  with  which  we  were  afterwards  saluted  by  all  the  passen- 
gers. In  this  part  of  the  country  I  saw  only  one  camel,  a  she 
one,  and  kept  for  her  milk ;  the  roads  are  too  steep  and  rocky 
for  them.  The  common  cart  had  two  wheels,  and  was  drawn 
by  two  oxen  abreast,  like  a  curricle ;  it  was  light  but  spacious. 
This  is  only  seen  as  far  as  Sudak ;  afterwards  the  hills  are  too 
steep  for  any  wheel  carriage.  We  passed  a  day  with  Dr.  Pallas 
at  Sudak,  who  asked  much  about  Messfs.  Clarke  and  Cripps. 
The  beauty  of  this  celebrated  valley  rather  disappointed  us,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  the  vineyards  are  concerned,  which  are  more  ex- 
tensive and  finer  than  any  we  saw  besides.  Dr.  Pallas  said  that 
the  wine  made  by  the  Tartars  was  spoiled  by  the  over-irrigation 
of  their  vineyards,  which  increased  the  size  of  the  grapes,  but 
injured  their  flavour.  The  wine  we  tasted  was  all  poor  and 
hungry.  Sudak,  or  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  the  '  hill  of  the 
fountain,'  is  a  small  village,  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  Greeks, 
with  a  very  small  and  insecure  harbour.  The  castle,  which  is 
ruinous,  stands  on  a  high  insulated  rock,  on  the  east  of  the 
town ;  at  the  foot  is  a  beautiful  spring,  preserved  in  a  large  cis- 
tern, with  a  metal  cup  chained  to  it.  I  suppose  this  is  the  har- 
bour mentioned  by  Arrian  as  possessed  by  Scythian  pirates,  be- 
tween Theodosia  and  Liambat  There  is  a  small  but  handsome 
mosque,  still  entire,  in  the  castle.  I  saw  nothing  which  could 
be^  referred  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Genoese,  nor  any 
tbmg  which  I  could  rely  on  as  even  so  old  as  their  erections. 
It  is  only  after  Sudak  that  the  real  mountaineer  features  and  ha- 
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bits  appear  to  bepn.  In  the  Yale  of  OI112,  or  Sodak,  rery  few 
of  the  cottages  are  flat  roofed,  and  aD  the  better  aoit  o£  fetm 
booses  are  tiled. 

**  At  Kaya,  the  next  stage,  and  from  thence  to  Bajdar,  the 
boilduigs  have  flat  roofs,  except  the  mosqaes,  which  are  tOed ; 
generally  with  gable  ends,  and  sorroonded  by  a  wooden  porticou 
This  distinction  between  the  roofr  of  prirate  and  public  build* 
ings  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  existing  in  Athens : 
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^The  houses  are  generally  pled  np  one  above  anodier,  half 
under  ground,  along  the  ades  of  hills.  They  are  composed  of 
clay,  and  the  yfllages  resemble  rabbit-warrens.  Irrigation  is 
practised  universally,  and  with  apparent  skill,  where  die  vme- 
yards  are  planted.  Very  little  com  b  grown ;  but  the  valleys 
are  literally  woods  of  fruit  trees.  Water  is  abundant ;  and  near 
many  of  the  best  wells  seats  of  earth  are  made,  and  bowls  left 
for  way-faring  men  to  drink.  There  are  wolves  and  foxes,  and 
of  course,  game  is  not  very  plentiful ;  but  there  are  hares  and 
a  few  partridges. 

**  Between  Lambat  and  Aliuschta  ia  the  way  to  ascend  Cha- 
tyr  Dagh,  which  we  missed  seeing  by  the  blunder  of  our  Jewish 
interpreter.  Somewhere  between  Sudak  and  Lambat  (Lampas) 
is  a  rock,  which  from  its  fiincied  resemblance  to  a  ship,  is  be* 
lieved  to  have  beeu  a  vessel,  which,  with  its  crew,  was  turned 
into  stone.  We  endeavoured  to  learn  the  legend,  but  could  not 
depend  on  the  interpretation  of  our  Jew,  who  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and,  at  that  time  very  stupid. 

**  Lambat  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  which  forms  the 
east  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  amidst  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in 
the  Crimea,  havjng  Chatyr  Dagh  on  the  rigfht,  and  in  front  a 
beautiful  promontory  called  Ayou  Dagh,  or  *  bear  hill.'  This  \b 
connected  with  the  range  of  Chatyr  Dagh  by  a  rocky  isthmus 
covered  with  wood,  and  is  itself  peninsular ;  resembling,  though 
on  a  grander  scale,  Ormes'  Head  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
isthmus,  however,  though  much  lower  than  the  hills,  is  itself  of 
great  height,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  that  spot    At  the 
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foot  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  beautiful  wood  of  wahiut  trees,  stands 
Partenak,  a  village  with  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  form- 
ed by  a  high  rocky  island*  Here  we  found  an  old  Tartar  who 
was  in  great  practice  as  a  boat  builder ;  and  had,  with  his  own 
bands,  and  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  just  finished  a  beauti- 
ful schooner  of,  I  should  guess,  thirty  tons,  for  a  merchant  at 
Caffa.  The  usual  vessels  of  the  country  are  like  the  Turkish, 
with  Jateen  sails,  and  high  prows,  and  poops  very  much  curved. 
I  was  so  much  struck  with  Ayou  Dagh,  that  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  it  was  the  Crii3l-metopon  of  Strabo.  A  steep  and 
narrow  path  leads  over  the  neck  of  the  mountain  from  Parte- 
nak.  From  the  summit  we  saw,  as  we  fancied,  and  as  the  Tar- 
tars assured  us,  the  whole  way  from  Kutchuk  Koe  to  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

*^  Kutcbuk-koe  is  a  village  on  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Crmiea,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  koe,  De- 
ryk-kod,  which  stands  on  the  hill  above  Hialta.  Deryk-koe  is 
the  fountain  represented  in  my  drawing,*  which  lies  in  the  high- 
way between  Nikita  Bourun  and  Deryk-kb6.  Hialta,  a  misera- 
ble village  of  Greeks,  with  a  small  Greek  church,  lies  to  the  left, 
and  beyond  Deryk-koe,  in  the  way  which  branches  o£f  to  Batchi- 
serai,  is  a  village  of  Russians,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Admiral 
Mordvinof. 

**  Above  Kutchuk-koe  the  rocks  become  much  more  perpen- 
dicular and  naked ;  and  if  this  be  the  Criu-metopon,  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  their  high  and  bold  forehead.  It  is 
evident  from  Btrabo  that  this  famous  promontory  was  eastward 
of  the  Sv/K/30A«f»  Ai/i9v,  which  I  suppose  is  Balaclava  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  only  Kutchuk-ko3  and  Ayou  Dagh  to  choose  be- 
tween. 

**  There  is  a  small  ruined  fort  above  Gurzun,  of  which  Pallas 
has  ^ven  a  good  description.  The  foresta  in  this  tract  are  not 
of  a  very  lofty  growth  ;  firs,  however,  and  some  oaks  are  found, 
and  magnificent  walnut  trees.  The  Tartars,  in  Spring,  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  pierce  the  walnut  trees,  and  put  in  a  spigot  for 
some  time  ;  when  this  is  withdrawn  a  clear  sweet  liquor  flows 


*  See  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Clark'e  Tnrteb. 
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teetare,  its  carving  and  gA&Dgy  its  Arabic  and  Tuiidsh  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  fountains  of  beautiful  water  in  every  court,  inter- 
ested me  more  than  I  can  express.  The  apartments,  except 
the  hall  of  justice,  are  low  and  irregular.  In  one  are  a  number 
of  bad  puntings,  representing  different  views  of  Constantinople ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  birds  were  pictured,  flying,  in  violation  of 
the  Mahommedan  prohibition  to  punt  any  animaL  It  is  kept  in 
tolerable  repair ;  and  the  divans  in  the  best  rooms  are  still  fur- 
nished with  cusldons.  One  apartment,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  is  fitted  up  in  a  paltry  ball-room  manner, 
with  chandeEers,  &e.  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
style.  The  harem  is  a  mean  building,  separated  from  the  other 
apartments  by  a  small  walled  garden,  «nd  containing  a  kitchen, 
with  six  or  eight  small  and  mean  bed  rooms,  each  of  which,  (as 
we  were  told  by  our  guide,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  remembered  it 
in  ihe  time  of  the  Khin,)  was  usually  occupied  by  two  ladies.  In 
the  garden  is  a  large  and  delightful  kiosk,  surrounded  by  lattice 
work,  with  a  divan  round  the  inside,  the  centre  paved  with  mar- 
ble and  furnished  widi  a  fountain.  The  word  *  serai,'  or  *  se- 
raglio,' winch  is  given  to  this  range  of  buildings,  seems,  in  the 
Tartar  and  Turldsh  language,  to  answer  to  all  the  significations 
of  our  English  word  *  court ;'  being  applied  indifferently  to  the 
yard  of  an  inn  or  the  enclosure  of  a  palace. 

'^  The  Jews'  rock  has  been  often  described  ;  it  seems  singular 
that  such  fortresses  should  have  been  possessed  by  such  a  peo- 
ple ;  yet,  ^in  Abyssinia,  the  Falasha  appear  similarly  situated ; 
and  Jackson  mentions  a  Jews'  rock  in  Morocco. 

^^  Akmetchet,  or  *  white  mosque,'  now  Simpheropol,  though 
the  seat  of  government,  b  a  wretched  ruinous  place ;  it  was  for- 
merly more  extensive,  as  appears  from  its  three  mosques,  which 
stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  There  is  here 
a  good  view  of  the  mountun  Chatyr  Dagh. 

^^  Koslof  or  Eupatoria,  was  our  next  halting  place.  In  the  de^ 
sert  near  it  we  saw  some  parties  of  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  examimng  their  kibitkas,  which  are  shaped 
something  like  a  bee  hive,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  covered 
with  felt  and  placed  upon  wheels.  They  are  smaller  and  more 
elumsy  than  the  tents  of  the  Calmuks,  and  do  not,  like  them, 
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take  lo  pieces.  In  the  Crimea  they  are  more  used  for  the  oc-- 
casional  habitation  of  the  shepherds,  than  for  regular  dwellings. 
We  saw  a  great  many  buffaloes  and  camels ;  several  of  the  latter 
we  met  drawing  in  the  two-wheeled  carts  described  before  ;  a 
service  for  which  I  should  have  thought  them  not  so  well  adapted 
as  bearing  burthens  ;  and  although  *  a  chariot  of  camels'  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  I  do  not  remember  having  heard  of  such  a 
practice  elsewhere.  The  plain  of  Koslof  is  hardly  elevated 
above  the  sea,  and  fresh  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad. 

^*  Perekop  is  a  miserable  station  of  only  one  or  two  houses,  in- 
habited by  the  post-master  and  custom-house  officers,  and  a  little 
barraek.  The  famous  wall  is  of  earth,  very  lofty,  i>rith  an  im- 
mense ditch.  It  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from  sea  to  sea, 
mthout  any  remains  of  bastions  or  flanking-towers  that  I  could 
discover.  The  *  golden  gate*  is  narrow,  and  too  low  for  an  En- 
glish waggon.  *  Golden,'  among  the  Tartars,  seems  synony- 
mous with  royal ;  and  thus  we  hear  of  the  <  golden  horde,'  the 
*  golden  tent,'  &c.  Colonel  Symes  mentiofis  the  same  manner 
of  expression  in  Ava;  so  that  1  suppose  it  is  common  all  over 
the  east  There  is  only  one  well  at  Perekop,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish  and  muddy.  A  string  of  near  two  hundred  ki- 
bitkas  was  passing,  laden  with  salt,  and  drawn  by  oxen  ;  they 
were  driven  by  Malo-Russians,  who  had  brought  com  into  the 
Crimea,  and  were  returning  with  their  present  cargo.  White 
or  clarified  salt  is  unknown  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  it  appears, 
even  on  the  best  tables,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  impurities 
adhering,  and,  consequently,  quite  brown.  Kibiticas  laden  with 
this  commodity  form  a  kind  of  caravan.  They  seldom  go  out 
of  their  way  for  n  town  or  a  village,  but  perform  long  journeys ; 
the  drivers  only  sheltered  at  night  on  the  lee  side  of  their  car- 
riages, and  stretched  on  the  grass.  During  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea,  (an  old  officer  told  me,)  these  people  were  always 
armed,  and  travelled  without  fear  of  the  Tartars,  drawing  up 
their  waggons  every  night  in  a  circle,  and  keeping  regular  sen- 
tries. We  here,  with  great  regret,  quitted  the  Crimea  and  its 
pleasing  inhalntants ;  it  was  really  like  being  turned  out  of  para- 
dise, when  we  abandoned  these  beautiful  mountains,  and  again 
foond  ourselves  in  the  vast  green  desert,  which  had  before  tired 
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U8  SO  thoroughly ;  when  we  changed  olives  and  cypresses,  clear 
water  and  fresh  milki  for  the  reeds,  long  grass,  and  the  draiaings 
of  marshes,  only  made  not  poisonous  by  being  mixed  with  brandy; 
and  when,  instead  of  a  clean  carpet  at  night,  and  a  supper  of 
eggs,  butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  we  returned  to  the  seat  of 
our  carriage,  and  the  remainder  of  our  old  cheese. 

*^  Pallas  has  properly  distiqguished  the  two  distinct  races  of 
Tartars^  the  Nogays  and  the  mountaineers.  These  laat  bow* 
ever,  appeared  to  me  to  resemble,  in  their  persons,  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars  of  Kostroma  and  Yaroslav.  They  are  a  lair  and 
handsome  people ;  like  the  Tartars  in  the  north  of  Russia  they 
are  given  to  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  here,  as  well  as 
there,  decidedly  different  from  the  Nogays  and  other  Mongol 
tribes.  The  Nogays,  however,  in  the  Crimea,  appear  to  have 
greatly  improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  being  much  handsomer  ^  and  taller  than  those  to  the 
north  of  the  Gblden  gi^fe.  The  mountaineers  have  latye  bushy 
beards  when  okl ;  The  Tartars  of  the  plain  seldom  possess  more 
than  a  few  thin  hairs.  .The  mountaineers  are  clumsy  horsemeD, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  northern  Tartars.  Their  neigh- 
bours ride  very  bddly  and  welL  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing two  Nogay  shepherd-boys,  who  were  galloping  their  horses 
near  Koslof,  and  who  showed  an  agility  und  dexterity  which 
were  really  surprismg.  While  the  horse  was  in  full  speed  ttiey 
sprung  from  their  seats,  stood  upright  on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the 
ground  and  again  into  the  saddle,  threw  their  whips  to  some  dis«> 
tance  and  caught  thcQi  up  from  the  ground.  What  was  more 
remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  shepherda, 
and  Uiat  these  accomplishments  were  not  extraordinary.  Both 
mountaineers  and  shepherds  are  amiable,  gentle,  and  hoqatable^ 
except  where  they  had  been  soured  by  their  BuasiUA  masters. 
We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-fall  where  we  were  not 
requested  to  lodge ;  w  in  the  day-time  without  being  invited  to 
eat  and  drink ;  and  while  they  were  thus  attentive,  they  uni- 
formly seemed  careless  about  payment,  even  for  tlie  horses  they 
furnished ;  never  counting  the  money,  and  often  offerii^  to  go 
away  without  it  They  are  steady  in  refusing  Russian  money ; 
and  it  is  necessaiy  to  procure  a  sufficient  stock  of  usluks,  paias^ 
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and  sequins.  This  is  not  their  only  way  of  showings  their  dislike 
to  their  new  masters ;  at  one  Tillage  we  were  surprised  at  our 
scanty  fare,  and  at  the  reluctance  with  which  every  thing  was 
furnished,  till  we  learned  that  they  had  mistaken  us  for  Russian 
officers.  On  finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the  eggs,  melted 
butter,  nardek  and  bekmiss  came  in  profusion.  Greneral  Barda^- 
kof  told  us  they  were  fond  of  talking  politics ;  when  we  ad- 
dressed them  on  this  subject,  they  were  reserved,  and  afiected 
an  ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural.  Pallas 
complained  of  them  as  disaffected,  and  spoke  much  of  their  idle- 
ness. Yet  their  vineyards  are  very  neatly  kept  and  carefully 
watered ;  and,  what  k  hardly  a  sign  of  indolence,  their  houses, 
clothes  and  persons  are  uniformly  clean.  But  his  account 
fieemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable.  They  are,  I 
apprehend,  a  healthy  race;  but  we  met  with  one  instance 
where  a  slight  wound  had,  by  neglect,  become  very  painful  and 
dangerous.  On  asking  what  remedies  they  had  for  diseases, 
Ifaey  returned  a  lemarkable  answer ;  *  We  lay  down  the  ^k 
man  on  a  bed ;  and,  if  it  please  Ood,  he  recovers.  Allah  Kerim  V 

*f  Their  women  are  concealed  even  more,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu said,  than  the  wives  of  Turkish  peasants;  and  are  greatly 
agitated  and  distressed  if  seen,  for  a  moment,  without  a  veil, 
like  the  men  they  have  very  fair  and  clear  complexions,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  aquiline  noses.  Among  the  men  were 
some  figures  which  might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules ; 
and  the  mountaineers  have  a  veiy  strong  and  nimble  step  in 
walking.  An  imfim,  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and  who  is  also 
generally  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.  Not  many,  how- 
ever of  the  peasants  could  read  or  write  ;  and  they  seemed  to 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  regular  hours  of  prayer. 

^^  Our  road  to  Berislav  lay  across  lakes  and  brooks,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  sandy  desert,  which,  during  the  rains,  is  often  in- 
undated; this  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  which 
having  crossed,  we  ascended  to  Berislav.  It  is  a  small  town, 
founded  on  a  regular  plan  by  the  empress  Catherine,  on  a  fine 
sloping  bank  near  the  river,  vrith  a  floating  bridge  which  is  re- 
moved every  winter.  The  Dnieper,  like  the  Don,  is  navigated 
in  double  canoes,  composed  of  two  very  narrow  ones,  often  hoi- 
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lowed  out  of  ttees,  and  united  by  a  stage.  The  town  has  wide 
streets  at  right  angles  with  each,  other;  but  the  houses  are 
mostly  miserable  wooden  huts.  The  country  around  is  all  good 
land,  but  destitute  of  water ;  there  are,  howerer,  many  villages, 
and  many  acres  of  cultiyated  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  well,  there  is  generally  a  small  cluster  of 
houses  attracted  by  such  a  treasure.  On  the  side  of  the  Dnie- 
per begins  the  regular  series  of  Jews'  houses,  which  are  the  only 
taverns  or  inns  from  hence  all  the  way  into  Austria.  Jews,  in 
every  part  of  Little  and  New  Russia,  abound.  In  Muscovy 
they  are  very  uncommon. 

**  From  Berislav  to  Cherson  the  road  lay  over  a  continued 
series  of  steppes,  only  varied  in  one  instance  by  a  large  extent 
of  stagnant  water,  which  threatened  fever  and  death  to  the  tra- 
veller. Cherson  is  gradiplly  sinking  into  decay  firom  the  un- 
healthiness  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  from  the  preference 
given  to  Odessa.  Yet  timber,  com,  hemp,  and  other  articles  of 
exportation  are  so  much  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  here, 
that  many  foreign  vessels  still  prefer  this  port,  though  they  are 
obliged  by  government  first  to  perform  quarantine,  and  unload 
their  cargoes  at  Odessa.  Corn  is  cheap  and  plentiful ;  but  tim- 
ber much  dearer  than  in  the  north,  as  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnie- 
per generally  impede  its  being  floated  down.  There  is  a  noble 
forest  which  we  saw  in  Podolia,  not  far  from  the  Bog,  a  beauti- 
ful river,  unincumbered  by  cataracts ;  but  as  some  land-carriage 
would  he  necessary,  it  is  as  yet  almost  ^  isUacta  sectiri'  The  ar- 
senal at  Cherson  is  extensive  and  tnterestii^ ;  it  contains  a 
monument  to  Potemkin,  its  founder.  Two  frigates  and  a  seventy- 
four  were  building ;  on  account  of  the  bar,  they  are  floated 
down  to  the  Liman  on  camels,  as  at  Petersburgh.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  of  the  river,  which  forms 
many  streams,  flowing  through  marshy  islands,  where  the  masts 
of  vessels  are  seen  rismg  from  amid  brush-wood  and  taU  reeds. 
In  these  islands  are  many  wild-boars,  which  are  often  seen  swim- 
ming from  one  to  the  other. 

**  No  foreign  merchants  of  any  consequence  remain  here ; 
those  who  transact  business  at  the  port  do  it  by  clerks  and  su- 
percargoes.   My  information  respecting  Cherson  was  chiefly 
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derived  from  a  Scotchman,  named  Geddes.  The  tomb  of  How- 
ard is  in  the  desert,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  it  was  built  by 
Admiral  Mordvinof,  and  is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  whitewashed, 
but  without  any  inscription ;  he  himself  fixed  on  the  spot  of  his 
interment  He  had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part  of  the  steppe, 
where  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  as  being  the  most  heaJthy 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  burial  service  was 
read  over  him  by  Admiral  Priestman,  from  whom  I  had  these 
particulars.  Two  small  villas  have  been  built  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, I  suppose,  also,  from  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  as 
it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  Howard  was  spoken  of 
with  exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all  who  remembered  or 
knew  him  ;  and  they  were  many. 

'*  Nicolaef,  on  the  Bog,  about  sixty  versts  from  Cherson,  is  a 
rising  town,  very  advantageously  situated;  being  without  the 
bar  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  the  station  for  vessels  when  built,  and 
here  they  are  laid  up  to  be  repaired.  Nothing,  I  should  think, 
but  the  expense  of  new  dock-yards  induces  government  to  per- 
severe in  their  system  of  building  vessels  at  Cherson,  when  this 
neighbouring  town  has  so  many  superior  advantages.  It  has  a 
fine  river,  without  either  bar  or  cataract,  deep  still  water,  and  a 
healthy  situation.  Vessels,  however,  are  said  to  decay  sooner 
than  at  Sebastopol. 

**  The  road  to  Odessa  lies  over  a  flat  steppe,  with  several 
streams  intersecting  it,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  some  large  salt- 
water lakes.  Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place,  and  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed,  except 
Caffa  and  Taganrog,  is,  though  of  very  late  erection,  already 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration,  not  to  any  na- 
tural advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity.  The  bay  is  good 
and  secure,  but  all  around  is  desert ;  and  it  labours  under  the 
want  of  a  navigable  river,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
There  are  two  wells  in  the  town,  both  brackish,  and  a  third,  a 
very  fine  one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay ;  a  fourth  had  just 
been  discovered  when  I  was  there,  in  the  garden  of  an  Italian 
merchant,  and  was  talked  of  like  a  silver  mine.  All  commodi- 
ties are  either  brought  in  barks  from  Cherson,  or  drawn  over 
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the  steppe  by  oxen,  who  were  seen  lying  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  new  quay,  greatly  exhausted  with  thirst,  and  almost  furioos 
in  their  straggles  to  get  at  the  water  when  it  was  poured  into 
the  troughs.  The  situation  of  the  town,  however,  is  healthy 
and  pleasant  in  other  respects ;  the  quarantine  is  Idrge  and  well 
constructed. 

**  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  and  I  made  many  inquiries,  it  was 
very  bad  policy  to  fix  their  quarantine  in  Odessa  instead  of  Otcb- 
akof,  where  were  a  city  and  a  fortress  ready  built,  in  a  situation 
perfectly  secure  from  the  Turks ;  and  which,  lying  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  is  the  natural  emporium  of  these 
seas.  The  harbour,  I  understand,  is  perfectly  secure;  mud 
even  if  the  Liman  were  unsafe,  the  Bog  afifords  a  constant  shel- 
ter. The  objection  generally  made  was  the  necessity  of  a  se- 
cure quarantine ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  thirt  the  point  of 
Klnbum  afforded  a  situation  even  more  secure  than  Odessa.  If 
these  focts  are  true,  a  wise  government  would,  probably,  with- 
out discouraging  Odessa,  restore  the  quarantine  to  Otchakof, 
and  allow  them  both  to  take  their  chance  in  a  Mv  competitioB. 
This,  however,  seems  little  understood  in  Russia.  Potemkin 
had  no  idea  of  encouraging  Cherson  but  by  ruining  Taganrog ; 
and,  at  present,  Cherson  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  new  favouritey 
Odessa." 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

Leopold,  June  17, 1806. 

<^  Mt  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  wrote  two  lettere  from  Odessa,  both  of  which  I  hoped  you 
would  receive,  though  they  went  by  two  very  different  ways. 
We  have  been  since  engaged  in  a  slow,  though  not  an  unplea- 
sant journey  through  Poland  ;  of  the  Austrian  share  of  winch, 
Leopold,  or  Lemberg  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  capital. 
The  post  from  Odessa  to  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  empire  is 
so  uncertain,  that  we  were  advised  at  Odessa  to  hire  horses  to 
carry  us  to  the  Austrian  town  of  Brody.  You  may  conceive, 
that  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  with  the  same  bad  horses, 
would  be  a  work  of  time.  As  far  as  Balta,  the  ancient  frontier 
of  Poland,  we  had  nothing  but  the  same  melancholy  plains,  nn- 
ttahabited,  except  by  a  few  Cossaks,  who  manage  the  hordes  of 
horses  and  camels.     On  this  side  Balta  we  found,  however,  a 
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reiy  rapid  change  for  the  better.  No  part  of  Ajicient  Russia, 
that  I  have  seen,  except,  perhaps,  some  part  of  the  province  of 
Yaroslav,  can  at  all  eompare  in  fertility  or  beauty  with  her  Po- 
lish acquisitions.  Not  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  nor  even  the 
Crimea  itself,  have  any  thing  like  the  oak  woods  and  corn-fields 
of  Podolia.  The  difference  which  prindpally  struck  us  was  in 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  towns,  the  paved  and  narrow 
Btreets,  the  crucifixes  by  (he  road  side,  the  monasteries,  the  La- 
tin iaseriptions,  and  the  other  marks  of  a  different  rel^on,  and 
habks  more  nearly  approaching  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  majori- 
ty of  the  lower  class  are,  however,  of  the  Greek  religion,  and 
several  of  the  village  Churches  were  rude  imitations  of  the 
cupola  of  which  the  Rusaans  are  so  fond.  The  number  of 
Jews  likewise  is  very  striking ;  in  Muscovy,  properly  so  caHed, 
they  are  never  seen ;  in  Little  and  New  Russia  they  begin  to 
appear;  but  in  this  part  of  Poland  I  verily  beheve  they  consti- 
tute one  tUrd  of  the  whole  population.  All  the  inns  are  l£ept 
by  them ;  and  we  had  heard  horrible  accounts  of  their  dirt  and 
misery.  To  us,  however,  having  been  well  drilled  to  endure 
both,  they  were  very  tolerable  indeed.  We  were  always  able  to 
get,  at  least,  elean  straw  and  decent  victuals,  and  4iese  were  no 
SBuii  l\ixurf .  The  peasants  are  very  poor  and  depressed.  In 
CSailida,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  wo«ien  holding  the 
ploc^hB  and  breaking  stones  on  the  highway.  I  know  not  to 
what  circumstance  to  attribute  Hm  poverty,  the  laws  being 
more  indulgent  to  the  peasant  than  in  Russia.  Their  houses, 
indeed,  are  better  and  cleraer  than  those  of  ordinary  Muscovite 
peasants* 

**  We  arrived  at  Brody  a  day  aft^  the  Austrian,  or  as  the 
Russians  call  him,  the  *  Rooaan'  Consid ;  we  had  been  intro- 
duced to  turn  at  Odessa,  and  Ibuad  his  acquaintance  very  useful 
in  directing  us  to  a  good  inn,  and  getting  us,  with  less  trouble, 
past  the  custom-house.  The  Austrian  post  is  still  very  good, 
though  it  has  been  much  injured  by  the  passage  of  Ae  anny. 
Several  persons  in  Leopold  have  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Russian  troops  m  their  march  through  the  country ;  but  the 
peasants  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  their  behaviour, 
and  were  much  struck  with  the  good  cloth  and  gay  uniforms 
they  wore. 
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"  The  country  which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  Austria  is  more 
picturesque  and  more  populous  than  that  of  Russia ;  but  appa- 
rently not  so  fertile.  Both  would,  however,  be  called  fertile 
and  beautiful  in  the  richest  part  of  England.  The  national 
dress  and  the  shaved  head  are  still  in  universal  use  among  the 
lower  classes.  Of  the  *  plica  poloniea,*  we  have  only  seen  one 
'instance,  and  it  is  considered  as  rare.  Among  the  nobility,  the 
old  people  are  still  shaved  and  dressed  like  their  ancestors,  in 
long  cassocks,  girt  with  a  broad  sash ;  the  sabre,  however,  the 
ancient  mark  of  a  gentieman,  is,  since  the  partition,  rarely  worn. 
'  Fuimus  TroesJ*  Leopold  is  a  very  considerable  town,  having 
80,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  John  So- 
biesky,  whose  palace  is  still  shown.  Charles  the  Twelfth  came 
here  in  person  to  besiege  the  town,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  was  successful. 

**  We  brought  with  us  some  good  introductions,  particularly  a 
letter  from  the  venerable  Russian  General  Michekon  to  the  go- 
vernor, an  old  Hungarian  Count  Urmeni,  whose  kindness  has 
furnished  us  with  some  letters  for  Buda.  We  intend  to  take 
thb  road  to  Vienna,  as  the  last  news  from  Russia  seems  to  make 
our  return  by  Riga  inevitable.  Our  letters  of  introduction  are 
directed  in  Latin,  which  language  is  stiU  much  used  in  Hunga- 
ry. We  are  therefore  rubbing  up  our  phrases,  and  recollecting 
our  old  exercise  books.  *  Willjmot's  Peculiars*  would  be  a  real 
treasure  to  us,  or  any  other  book  of  dialogues. 

**  We  are  told  of  diflSculties  that  await  us  if  we  take  this  route, 
but  we  are  not  very  easily  alarmed,  and  these  difficulties  are  only 
those  of  getting  horses  and  beds.  A  littie  exertion  will  supply 
the  one,  and  on  the  celebrated  hospitality  of  the  Hungarians  we 
must  rely  for  the  other.  Our  road  lies  through  the  Carpathiaa 
mountains,  by  Caschau,  Eslau,  and  Tokay,  (where  I  wiU  drink 
your  health,)  to  Buda.  From  thence  to  Vienna  by  Raab  and 
Presburgh.  The  way  is  short  and  the  road  excellent  along  the 
bank  of  the  Danube.  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  in  find- 
ing letters  at  Vienna.     Our  stay  there  will  not  be  long.       * 

*  *  *  I  shall  certainly  see  you  before 

the  All  Souls'  election. 

**  Yours  most  affectionately, 

^^Regihald  HEBsm.** 
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**June  19th, — ^Left  Lemberg  for  Hungary.  The  country, 
VkB  all  Gallicia,  is  fertile  and  pleasing,  with  woody  hills,  and  a 
light  chfdky  soil ;  the  trees  are  principally  fir.  A  little  to  our 
right  hand  lay  a  seat  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Count  Mussy  had  given  us  a  letter  to  hfan,  but  we 
were  unable  to  make  use  of  it,  as  Thornton's  illness  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  the  straight  road,  and  to  see  this  place 
we  must  have  made  a  considerable  detour  out  of  the  post-road. 
**Jime  iOih. — ^Aboutten  this  morning  we  arriyed  at  Przemisl, 
an  ancient  town,  with  a  castle  and  palace  both  in  ruins,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  two  convents.  Its  history  we  could  not  learn.  It 
stands  in  a  fine  situation,  on  the  river  San,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
singular  wooden  bridge  on  three  stone  piers,  roofed  over,  and 
baring  the  road  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  San  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  mountuns,  and  flows  into  the  Vistula,  receiving  first 
the  Yislok  and  some  other  streams ;  its  course  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  At  Przemisl  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,  as 
wide  as  the  Dee  at  Overton  bridge.  A  plan  has  been  presented 
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to  the  Austrian  government  for  uniting  the  Vistula  and  Dniester 
by  a  canal  drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  San ;  its  execution  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  demand  for  wood  at  Odessa.  The 
Dniester  is  also  considered  an  advantageous  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Hungary ;  during  the  summer  it  is  almost  dry,  and 
full  of  cataracts  ;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  navigable  with 
ease  and  safety.  The  Carpathian  mountains  are  covered  with 
inexhaustible  stores  of  wood,  particularly  oak.  The  Bukovina, 
it  is  hoped,  will  gain  great  advantages  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  Dniester  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  part  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, mountainous,  but  very  fertile,  and  with  excellent  timber. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moldavians,  and  are  described  as  a  very 
handsome  and  amiable  race.  Several  wealthy  persons  have  pur- 
chased lands  there.  The  Pruth^  which  also  runs  through  the 
Bukovina,  is  navigable  for  boats ;  but  the  country  through 
which  it  afterwards  flows  is  too  dangerous  to  admiit  of  a  regular 
ccMnmunication  with  the  sea.  Nor  do  the  Hungarians  at  all 
avail  themselves  of  the  Danube  as  a  channel  of  foreign  trade,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  San  runs  cjo,  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Przemisl.  At  about  a  German  mile  from  the  town  stands,  on 
the  left  hand,  a  lai^e  conveiit,  in  a  noble  situation.  The  coun- 
try is  very  hUly  and  beautifuL  Daklo  is  a  large  viUagCp  with 
some  gentlemen's  houses ;  we  were  (Nrovided  with  a  letter  toUie 
post-master,  whom  we  found  a  very  otvil  old  man,  with  the  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  His  house  wafl  neatly 
furnished,  chiefly  with  a  kind  of  dark  wood,  of  whicb  1  ccmtd 
not  leaarn  the  name.  He  was  a  Bohemian,  and  sfxdce  veiy  HI  of 
tfie  Hungarians.  This  class  of  men  ane  here  very  deeeat^  aad 
often  of  gentlemen's  families ;  forty  years'  service  esftobles 
them. 

**  From  Daklo  the  road  becomes  more  hilly,  and  the  <x>uiitry 
more  elevated  and  barren,  with  magnificent  firs.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  good,  and  carried  up  to  the  hill  tops,  tho^gh  the  soil  is 
flinty,  and  the  crops  light.  The  valleys  put  me  much  in  mind 
of  Wliarfdale.  The  Hungarian  frontier  is  three  miles  from 
Daklo.  We  first  passed  by  a  sort  of  custom  hous^,  where  our 
passports  were  examined,  but  not  our  luggage ;  they  told  us  we 
should  want  no  passports  in  Hungary. 
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**  The  firat  Hungarian  peasants  we  met  did  not  give  ns  much 
idea  of  happiness  or  liberty ;  they  seemed  half-starved,  half  na- 
ked slaves,  very  wild  and  noisy ;  and  both  men  and  women  dirty 
and  ragged.  The  post  master  at  the  first  village  where  we  stop- 
ped spoke  Latin  fluently,  though  a  mere  peasant  and  in  rags. 
We  met  with  some  delay  in  procuring  horses,  non^  being  kept 
at  the  post,  as  there  were  so  few  travellers ;  in  such  cases  pea- 
sants' horses  are  furnished  by  the  post  master.  *  * 
»                «                «                «                «            # 

*        *  The  posts  are  little  used,  as  the  ignoble  tra- 

vel with  carriers'  horses,  of  which  persons  there  are  many  in  all 
the  towns,  who  supply  horses  and  carriages  to  any  distance,  at 
a  price  rather  inferior  to  the  post.  The  nobles  have  the  privilege 
of  demanding  horses  at  every  village  from  the  peasants,  which 
is  called  *  raising  the  comitatus.'  They  only  pay  a  few  florins 
drink-money  every  stage.  We  were  advised  to  send  a  *  lansset- 
tel'  before  us  like  the  Swedish  *  forebiid,'  but  the  Count  Urmeni 
dissuaded  us,  saying  we  should  always  overtake  the  avant  cou- 
rier. There  are  few  chaussees  in  Hungary ;  they  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  county  meetings  and  of  the  different  proprie- 
tors. We  slept  at  Orlich  at  a  miserable  Jew  inn,  which  was  al- 
ready full  of  guests.  I  myself  slept  on  the  kitchen  floor  amid 
the  Jew's  family.    Thornton  preferred  the  carriage. 

*^June  tlst. — At  this  place  we  saw  several  families  of  gyp- 
seys ;  these  people  have  here  the  same  Asiatic  features,  and  lead 
the  same  manner  of  life  as  in  England.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Hungary.  Our  drivers  had  been  noisy  and  saucy ;  but 
on  parting  came  to  kiss  Thornton's  hand  and  wish  him  a  perfect 
recovery.  The  language  here  and  as  far  as  Caschau,  is  Sclavo- 
nic, and  does  not  materially  differ  from  Russian  and  Polish. 
Thornton's  servant  could  make  himself  perfectly  understood. 
Count  Mussy  informed  us  that  all  the  country  firom  hence  to  the 
mines  at  Cremnitz,  is  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  people. 
They  consider  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
are  said  to  be  a  much  better-natuf  ed  race  than  the  pure  Hun- 
garian. 

*'A  few  miles  from  Bartpha  is  a  large  village  with  two 
Churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fine  house,  the  property  of  Count 
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Asperman.  Above,  on  a  steep  and  high  hill  coyered  with  wood, 
is  a  fine  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  by  Ragozzi,  a  Transyl- 
vanian  chief,  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Bethlem  Gabor, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  overran  all  this  part 
of  Hungary,  building  many  castles  to  secure  his  possessions. 
He  was  also  leagued  with  various  bands  of  Bohemian  Hus- 
sites, who  greatly  infested  these  mountains  by  robberies  and 
rebellions. 

*'  The  mineral  waters  of  Bartpha  have  induced  Count  As- 
perman  to  build  a  village  on  the  spot,  and  fit  it  up  as  a  watering 
place.  The  lodgings  are  in  long  low  buildings,  and  look  like 
streets  of  cottages.  Every  chamber  has  a  bathing-room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  corridor ;  and  behind  are  stoves  for  heating 
the  water:  *  ♦  ♦  *  "phe 

water  is  a  very  strong  chalybeate.  The  physician  on  whom, 
however,  I  place  no  great  confidence,  said  it  exactly  resembled 
that  of  Spa.  These  lodgings  form  one  side  of  a  large  irregu- 
lar area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  well,  covered  with  a  small 
leaden  pavilion.  The  other  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  a 
lai^  house,  where  are  a  table  d'hote,  rooms  for  balls,  theatricals, 
&c.  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Lemberg  inn-keeper, 
named  H5cht.  A  new  theatre  is  soon  expected  to  be  built,  and 
the  place  seems  increasing  rapidly.  The  accommodations  are 
now,  however,  miserable,  merely  consisting  of  bare  walls,  board- 
ed bedsteads,  and  clean  straw. 

"  I  walked  up  to  the  castle ;  the  outer  wall  is  an  irregular 
pentagon,  having  the  entrance  in  a  large  hexagonal  tower  in  one 
of  the  angles ;  on  two  sides  it  is  guarded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  on 
the  three  other  the  declivity  is  a  sufficient  protection.  From  the 
first  ward  you  ascend  by  narrow  gateways  to  two  others,  and  at 
last  to  what  has  been  the  donjon.  Round  the  outer  wall,  and 
at  its  very  foot,  a  deep  subterranean  gallery  has  extended.  It  is 
very  dai^  and  horrible,  and  put  me  a  little  in  mind  of  the  de- 
scription of  Bethlem  Gabor's  castle  in  Godwin's  *  St.  Leon.* 
The  great  donjon  is  rent  in  two,  and  from  about  half  its  height 
you  look  down  into  the  different  stories  of  rooms  and  dungeons, 
with  a  stupendous  well  at  bottom.  The  materials  have  been 
bad  stone  mixed  with  bricks,  and  the  whole  covered  with  plai»- 
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ter,  which  18  still  tolerably  entire.  On  the  plaister  of  what  ha« 
t^een  the  chief  roomt  is  engraved  some  gibberish. 

#  «  «  «  « 

«  «  «  «  « 

On  the  gateway  are  small  compartments  in  the  plaLster,  which 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  arms  or  inscriptioiis,  but  they 
now  offer  nothing.  The  effect  of  the  different  openings  into 
these  dungeons,  with  the  ydung  trees  bursting  through  their 
ruin^  was  strikingly  fine.  The  area  of  the  two  lower  courts 
was  cultivated,  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  rye ;  the  whole  space 
may*  be  about  three  acres.  The  castle  is  perfectly  commanded 
by  the  highest  peak  of  the  hiUs  which  rises  at  about  half  a  mile" 
distant,  covered  with  firs.  In  my  way  back  to  Bartpha,  I  saw  a 
wolf. 

**  We  went  into  the  bath,  which  covered  our  bodies  vrith  hist» 
and  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  Thomton^s  leg. 

'*  June  ii2d  Sunday. -^The  strangers  at  the  well  were  this  day 
in  thor  best  clothes.  Most  of  the  patients  bathe  twice  daily^ 
we,  however,  declined  it  this  morning.  The  Churches  in  HUn* 
gary  arie  built  generally  in  the  form  of  three,  or  sometknes  four 
small  wooden  towers,  standis^  against  each  odier  like  pulpit^ 
ireading*4ed£,  clerk,  and  dog-whipper^  the  highest  being  the 
steeple,  and  containing  die  princifml  entrance.  We  dined  at 
tbe  great  ordinary  in  a  large  saloon,  the  roof  suj^rted  by  pit 
UxBf  and  with' a  gallery  round  it.  The  party  conosted  of  an 
abbot,  a  Franciscan  monk,  a  young  officer  of  cuirassiers,  and 
several  from  differ^t  classes  of  the  people ;  but  our  whole  num<» 
W  did  not  exceed  fifteen.  Some  spoke  French  and  others  La* 
tin«  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  and  a  comedy.  I  took  a 
walk  in  the  tall  fir  wood  which  covers  the  hills  round  the  village 
of  Bftrtjdia ;  some  of  the  timber  is  uncommonly  fine.  The 
roads  wbicb  have  been  made  4)r  carrying  wood  to  construct  the 
villagey  afford  some  beautiful  solitary  walks.  On  my  return  I 
wtM  stnick  by  the  effect  produced  in  the  forest  by  the  large  fire 
of  90«e  woodman,  who  were  eatiug  their  supper  with  much  sing** 
ingind  merriment  round  it. 

'*  June  2$d. — ^Tbe  whole  number  of  residents  at  the  wells 
does  not  at  prea^t  exceed  thirty ;  when  the  season  is  further 
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advanced  there  are  frequently  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The 
old  prince  Czartorisky  is  a  regular  attendant,  and  has  a  smaD 
house  in  the  village.  His  first  visit  to  the  place  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  on  the  pediment  of  the  little  dome  virhich  covers 
the  well.  Another  inscription  on  the  house,  at  the  southern 
end  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  buildings,  thus  sets  forth  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  establishment : 

^'  Hasce  aedes  con^idit 
Senator  Bartphensis, 
}  Ut  nobiles  cives  atque  alii 

Ex  aquis  et  frondibus 

Sese  recreaturi, 

Salutem 

Ex  aquis  et  frondibus 

Bartphensibus 

Acciperent." 


There  ^re  in  the  original  some  half-dozen  letters  which  seem  in- 
tended for  a  chronogram,  but  I  was  not  at  the  pains  to  pick  them 
out  and  arrange  them. 

'  *^  There  are  three  or  four  houses  in  the  village  belonging  to 
Jetvs ;  these  are  not  very  common  in  Hungary,  where  Jews  are 
only  barely  tolerated.  In  many  districts  they  are  forbidden  to 
approach  under  pain  of  death :  such  as  the  mining  countries 
and  some  others.  The  few  that  are  settled  in  Hungary  seldom 
wear  their  own  peculiar  haUt.  At  the  ordinary  to-day  Aere 
were  rather  more  persons  than  yesterday.  Many  of  them  dined 
with  their  hats  on.  After  dinner,  a  man  who  had  sat  opposite 
.  to  me  called  me  aside  to  show  me  some  smuggled  tea  which  he 
had  brought  from  Russia,  and  which  he  sold  in  glass  quart  bot- 
tles at  three  ducats  each.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  extravagandy 
dear,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  West  and  East  Indian  produce. 
Neither  milk  nor  butter  are  to  be  procured  in  Bartpha ;  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  very  scarce  all  over  Hungary,  and  hogs*  lard  is 
used  instead.  The  unmarried  men  also  smear  their  hair  and 
bodies  with  lard ;  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  they  discontinne 
this  filthy  fashion.  During  dinner  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  a  Pole,  an  acquaintance  of  one  of  our  Lembei^ 
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friends ;  he  afterwards  called  on  us.  *  *  * 

*****  Plenty  of  fine 

strawberries  were  brought  by  children  for  sale,  and  there  was 
good  ice  for  desert 

"  June  24th, — I  saw,  to-day9  some  iemale  peasants  remarka- 
bly weU  dressed,  like  English  country  girls,  walking  with  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands.  I  dined  again  in  the  hall, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  the  cuirassier  officer,  who  was 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  now  trying  the  virtue  of 
these  baths  to  cure  it. 

**  It  is  not  always  easy  to  procure  horses  in  the  village ;  but 
having  previously  engaged  four  to  take  us  to  the  town  of  Bart- 
fb&f  a  distance  of  about  three  English  miles,  we  left  the  wells 
this  evening.  The  town  is  small  and  ancient,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers,  which  are  still  tolerably  entire.  The  houses 
are  all  built  in  the  old  Grerman  fashion,  with  religious  mottos 
and  pictures  on  the  walls.  There  are  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Evangelical  Churches ;  one  of  which  is  old  and  small ;  the 
other  is  very  handsome,  but  not  yet  completed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  b  also  handsome,  and  built  in  tolerably  pure 
Gothic;  On  one  of  the  pillars  is  an  elephant's  tooth,  which  the 
old  sacristan  pointed  out  as  the  rib  of  a  giant.  I  could  not, 
however,  learn  any  traditionary  history  of  this  supposed  son  of 
Anak.  The  population  of  the  town  is  chiefly  German  and  Lu- 
theran. 1  here  first  heard  the  name  of  *  Evangelical'  assumed 
by  Lutherans.  I  witnessed  one  of  their  funerals,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  were  dress- 
ed in  short  jeikins  and  long  grey  cloaks.  At  the  gate  of  the 
church-yard,  a  person  stood  to  collect  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  attended  the  ceremony.  The  cleiigyman  was  dressed  m  a 
plain  black  cloak  and  broad  brimmed  hat,  looking  not  very  un- 
like the  pictures  of  Hudibras.  The  funeral  service  merely  con- 
ffisted  of  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  and  a  short  extemporary  address. 
The  number  of  Evtrngeliaher^  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  congre- 
gation, is  about  three  hundred  families,  living  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  a  third  of  whom  are  Germans  and  the  rest  Sla- 
vonians. Each  nation  has  its  own  pastor  and  school,  and  the 
pastors  preach  by  turns  in  the  common  Church.    Protestants 
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are  very  numerous  in  all  Upper  Hungary  and  Tnui8jlvaBia»  aad 
are  under  no  legal  disabilities  whatever. 

'*  A  sort  of  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  ii|  wfaich  some  Italian 
and  Jewish  tradesmen  had  set  up  their  booths.  The  former  we 
met  with  yery  frequently  all  oyer  Hungary.  We  left  Bartpha 
this  eTening,  with  peasants'  horses,  who  were  engaged  to  take 
^B  to  Aperies ;  but  we  stopped  short  at  a  small  inn  kept  by  a 
German,  where,  we  got  a  bed  for  Thornton,  liut  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  except  brown  bread  and  sour  wine.  The  mistrefls  of 
the  house  was  a  wrinkled  witch,  whose  face  would  formeriy  have 
sent  her  flying  into  a  horse-pond. 

'^  June  iSik. — ^We  arri?ed  this  morning  at  Aperies,  a  mode- 
rate sized  and  neat  town,  walled  round,  and  in  a  very  fine  atna- 
tion.  It  consists  of  one  wide  street  with  the  church  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  handsome  houses  on  each  side,  of  three  or  four  sloriei 
high,  which  struck  us  v^ry  forcibly  after  those  we  had  been  ae^ 
customed  to  see  in  Russia.  Many  of  die  rooms  have  covered 
peilings,  and  the  windows  of  all  the  good  houses  are  secured 
with  heavy  iron  bars.  On  a  very  high  hill  near  At  town,  is  a 
large  castie  built  by  Kagozzi.  The  church  is  in  a  good  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  but  has  little  in  it  remaricable.  In  one  cot* 
per  is  a  small  stage  with  a  curtain  before  it,  and  a  Liatin  in« 
scription,  purporting  that  here  m^ht  be  seen  the  passion  and  re- 
auitectiQn  of  Christ  On  removing  the  curtain,  I  found,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  scenes,  &c.  as  if  for  a  puppet  show.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stage  was  a  small  white  figure  of  a  woman  weep<» 
ing,  which  seemed  exceedingly  well  done.  A  wine  merchantin 
die  town  told  me  that  the  number  of  Hui^rian  troops  was 
very  small,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Diet 

**  On  quitting  Aperies,  we  dined  at  a  small  inn  at  the  first 
stage,  where  we  found  great  neatness^  and  an  excellent  dinner 
produced  in  a  few  minutes,  things  to  which  we  had  been  long 
unaccustomed.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  a  Slavonian,  and 
not  one  of  the  family  could  speak  a  word  of  German. 

^  We  reathed  Caschau  about  six  in  the  evening.  The  great 
mn  ^  Schwartzen  Adler,'  was  too  <fiill  to  admit  us,  the  osmflaliM 
being  assembled  in  the  town,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Eslau  vras 
filpo  holding  his  visitation.     The  waiter,  a  fine  powdered  ook** 
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comb,  was  as  impertinent  as  any  of  his  fellows  ^n  the  most  re- 
fined countries..  We  were,  at  length,  admitted  into  a  small  inn 
without  the  gates.  I  immediately  called  on  a  tradesman  to 
whom  we  had  letters,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  with  his  assist- 
ance, to  get  a  carriage  on  four  springs,  for  which  Thornton  wish* 
ed  \o  exchange  his  britchka.  He  went  with  me  to  two  coach- 
maimers.  The  price  of  a  Vienna  wagon,  with  springs  only  be- 
hind, was  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  florins ; 
for  one  with  four  springs  I  was  asked  from  four  to  fi?e  hundred. 
I  saw  some  very  neat  ones  of  both  kinds,  but  none  were  quite 
finished.  The  coachmakers  refused  to  give  any  thing  for  a 
Russian  britchka,  except  as  fiir  as  the  value  of  the  materials 
went. 

*'  June  26<A.-r-Caschau  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  chiefly  con- 
MBting  of  a  square,  or  rather  a  very  wide  street,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Cathedral ;  some  of  the  princi- 
pal churches  also  form  the  sides.  A  clear  stream  of  water  runs 
down  the  middle.  The  churches  are  htfndsome ;  the  cathedral, 
or  rather  the  Conventual  church,  is  large,  and  in  a  good  style  of 
Gkythic  architecture.  On  a  gallery  in  ihe  south  transept  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  commemorating  the  birth  and  coronation  of 
Ladislaus  Posthumus,  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Elizabeth. 
This  publication  of  his  birth  and  right  to  the  throne  was  dictated 
by  his  mother's  fears  of  Vladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  who  did  ac* 
tually  seize  on  the  throne.  Whether  such  usurpations  were 
common  in  Hungary  we  could  not  learn.  It  is  singular  that,  in 
the  general  hurry,  she  should  have  found  time  to  procure  this 
publication  of  her  son's  rights ;  and  still  more  that  Vladislaus 
did  not  destroy  it.  The  bishop's  throne  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar.  The  church  had  been  repaired  by  the  bene** 
faction  of  one  of  its  rectors,  and  was  very  neat  I  entered  it  just 
at  the  ikne  when  mass  was  saying ;  the  archbishop  and  his  cler- 
gy were  present,  together  with  many  of  the  cwnitatuSf  with  their 
whiskers  and  short  jackets.  Our  host  of  the  *  Oriinen  Bauen' 
was  a  lieutenant  ui  the  city  volunteer  cavalry,  and  wore  always 
bis  laced  pantaloons  and  whiskers  with  gceat  ostentation.  Their 
fiumber  amounts  to  ninety-six ;  there  is  also  a  corps  of  volun- 
teer iafaatry,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six.     I  saw 
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the  funeral  of  one  of  their  members,  who  was  buried  by  the  ab- 
bot, and  attended  with  military  honours  to  the  grave.  The  men 
and  officers  were  of  a  very  decent,  burgher-like,  and  most  un- 
military  appearance :  their  uniform  is  pepper-and*-salt,  with  green 
facings;  and  they  wear  ridiculously  large  cocked  hats  and  green 
feathers, — ^the  only  absurd  part  of  their  dress. 

**  The  sui^eon  who  attended  Thornton  here  was  a-  decent 
well-informed  man.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the 
apothecary,  a  fine  prosing  fellow,  who  complained  much  of  the 
deamess  of  drugs,  and  said  that  England  ought  to  sell  them 
cheaper.  On  my  desiring  to  know  what  drugs  they  got  from 
England;  he  answered,  that  they  received  every  kind  of  luxury 
and  physic  from  her  and  her  colonies. 

^'  Our  landlord  told  us  that  the  price  of  a  good  horse  was  from 
five  to  six  hundred  guilders.  There  are  several  Furmanner  in 
Caschau,  who  oflfered  to  take  us  to  Vienna,  finding  both  carriage 
and  horses,  for  rather  less  than  the  usual  post.  Caschau  has  a 
great  school  or  university  with  many  professors.        *        * 

*         •   *  »        *       There  is  plenty  of  wine  made 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the' city,  but  none  very  good  ;  many  of 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  whole  place  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth. 

^^June  27th. — ^Left  Caschau.  The  peasants  here  become 
downright  Hungarian ;  the  men  have  their  heads  dripping  with 
grease,  and  wear  a  profusion  of  buttons  on  all  sides  of  their  jack- 
ets ;  the  women  are  in  red  boots,  quilted  petticoats,  and  short 
jackets,  with  their  hair  hanging  in  a  long  plait  down  their  backs^ 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome. 

^^  At  the  first  stage  from  Caschau,  where  we  were  stopped 
about  an  hour  for  post  horses,  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  us 
bread  >and  cheese,  and  wine ;  and  for  our  amusement  brought 
us  a  vast  collection  of  theses,  held  by  her  son  at  the  university 
of  Caschau,  together  with  the  synopsis  of  several  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  laws  and  history  of  Hungary.  These  last  were 
very  interesting ;  but  the  theses  were  written  in  so  bad  a  hand 
that  we  could  make  out  but  little  of  them ;  they  were  on  civil 
government,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Aristotle's 
Politics.   The  village  was  pleasantly  situated  by  a  small  stream, 
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in  which  two  peasants  were  soaking  wheat,  in  all  probahility 
for  sowing ;  their  mistress  was  standing  near  them,  a  plain-look- 
ing fanner's  wife.  There  was  one  better  sort  of  house  in  the 
village,  to  which  a  britchka  and  four  drove  up  while  we  were 
there.  A  little  way  further,  over  a  bridge,  and  shaded  by  some 
trees,  was  a  statute  of  St  John  Nepomacene.  This  saint,  who 
was  thrown  over  the  bridge  at  Prague,  has  been  ever  since  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  bridges,  and  is  always  placed  Qear  one. 
Two  stages  further  we  found  a  very  intelligent  post  master,  who 
took  in  the  Vienna  and  Presbui^h  newspapers.  He  dissuaded 
us  from  going  to  Tokay,  whence  we  were  not  above  twelve  En- 
glish miles  distant.  The  town,  he  sidd,  was  not  worth  seeing, 
and  by  keeping  along  the  great  road  we  passed  through  some  of 
the  best  vineyards  in  the  countiy.  He  brought  us  some  wine 
and  refused  all  payment  for  his  civilities.  I  observed  that  the 
letters  lying  on  hb  table  were  all  directed  in  Latin. 

'^  Vines  were  first  planted  in  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Pro- 
bus,  from  Greek  slips  ;  the  wines  made  in  the  north  are  white ; 
those  south  of  Eslau  are  chiefly  red,  pretty  much  like  a  light 
port.  Of  the  white  wines,  that  of  Tokay  is  the  most  famous. 
It  is  made  from  such  grapes  only  as  drop  from  the  tree  sponta- 
neously through  over-ripeness,  and  is  very  dear.  At  Pest  we 
pidd  five  guilders  for  a  very  small  bottle,  and  were  at  first  asked 
eight  for  it ;  in  Austria  the  price  is  much  greater.  The  colour 
of  the  red  wine  is  derived,  not  from  the  juice,  but  from  the  skin 
of  the  grape.  Presses  are  invariably  used  to  press  out  the  juice, 
and  not  human  feet,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

'*  The  Hungarian  peasants  in  this  part  of  the  country  appear 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  their  houses  are  neat ;  their  princi- 
pal food  consists  of  bacon  and  hogs'  lard,  of  which  they  are 
very  greedy,  and  eat  it  raw.  Their  wine  seems  to  make  them  a 
cheeiiiil  race.  They  are  a  musical  people :  at  Caschau,  in  the 
little  inn  where  we  were  lodging,  there  was  a  nightly  concert  of 
peasants,  where  some  pieces  were  performed  of  really  difficult 
execution. 

^^  The  lands  of  Hungary  are  divided  into  manors,  each  manor 
containing  demesne,  or  private  property  of  the  lord,  freeholds, 
and  copyholds.     The  first  is  let  to  tenants,  who  are  on  the  same 
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footing  with  tenants  in  England ;  the  freeholden  only  owe  suit 
and  service  to  their  lord,  who  also  inherits  in  de&nlt  of  male 
heirs.  The  copyholders  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  lord  gra- 
tis, either  fifty-two  days  with  four  horses,  or  a  hondved  and  four 
without ;  there  are  also  other  dues  settled  by  custom.  Some- 
times there  is  a  sort  of  modus  or  quitrrent  of  very  old  standing, 
in  lieu  of  the  manual  labour ;  and  sometimes  similar  new  i^^ree- 
ments  are  formed.  These  copyholders  are  attached  to  their 
copyholds,  which  the^  cannot  leave  without  the  lonPs  pmnis- 
«on ;  they  ate  called  *  «ero«,'  *  cohm^^  &c.  There  is,  however, 
another  class  of  copyholders,  who  may  leave  their  copyholds, 
or  ^pose  of  them  as  they  please,  if  not  in  debt  to  th^  lord. 
The  peasants  are  also  liable  to  the  burthen  of  *  f  iirspann,'  and 
of  being  taken  for  soldiers.  If,  however,  a  peasant's  soft  stu- 
dies in  the  university,  or  becomes  a  member  of  a  corpwale  town, 
he  can  no  longer  be  reclaimed.  This  we  learnt  from  the  post- 
master, from  the  professors  at  Erlau,  from  Count  Kettrai,  at 
Buda,  and  from  many  other  authorities.  The  lord  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  peasants'  copyhold  further  than  b  here  stated, 
except  the  privileges  of  the  game  laws,  which  neariy  resemble 
our  own.  At  Sserenz,  a  village  which  was  our  next  stage, 
we  met  an  officer  who  was,  we  were  told,  a  noted  gamester, 
and  was  now  gcung  to  his  annual  harvest  at  Bartpha.  His  car^ 
liage  was  very  neat ;  well  loaded  with  guns  And  other  instru^ 
ments  of  amusement. 

^  While  we  waited  for  our  horses  we  went  into  the  Calvinist 
Church,  where  a  clergyman  was  doing  duty.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  generally  Roman  Catholie,  but  this  place  of 
worship  was  very  ancient,  and  laiger  than  most  parish  Chnrehea 
in  England.  We  had  some  conversation  after  service  with  the 
clergyman ;  he  was  a  plain  respectable  man,  of  about  sixty,  with 
a  wife  and  one  daughter,  who  spoke  Qerman ;  he  himself  pre- 
ferred speaking  In  Latin.  His  congregation  only  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred ;  but  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They,  as  well  as  their  clei^y,  are  mostiy  poor ;  they  take  great 
pains  in  the  education  of  their  children,  though  witiiout  the  same 
public  assistance  which  the  Roman  Catiiolics  receive^    The 
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*  greatest  number  of  Protestants  are^to  be  found  in  upper  Hon* 
gary,  and  above  all  in  Transylvania,  where,  if  you  want  to  tm? 
vel  quick,  you  have  <mly  to  tell  the  postmaster  that  you  are  a 
Protestant  Their  toleration  is  very  great,  but  a  strange  rule 
has  been  mde  within  a  few  weeks,  which  subjects  the  Protest^ 
ant  schools  and  preachers  to  the  mspection  of  the  neighbouring 
Cathi^  clergy*  Tliis  cannot  but  do  mischief.  The  reas<»i  as^ 
signed  is,  that  they  hold  uncharitable  doctrines,  winch  their  *fa^ 
fa  commuf  of  toleration  do  not  admit  of. 

'^  At  the  village  of  Sz^rens  we  met  ilith  a  peasant  who  spoke 
UkUn  fluently*  and  who  even  corrected  one  of  our  phrasea 
MiskoUz,  wli^ise  we  had  hop^d  to  deep»  waa  full  of  the  peopte 
attendmg  tb0  county  meeting.  We  went  from  inn  to  mn,  every 
peraoxi,  with  e;(oeeding  civility,  sbowifl^  ua  bftdcwards  and  forw 
wards,  but  we  could  get  no  lodgings*  Thejce  were  qo  less  than 
three  decent  inns  m  the  town,  a  large  sohobU  and  four,  or  five 
Churches.  At  last  the  postmaster  took  mt  m,  and  very  hospi- 
tably gave  us  beds  and  a  aupper.  .  We  had  a  kmg  conversation 
Hi  Latin  vrith  the  old  man  and  his  brother^  who  had  stucfied  at 
£r]aur  both  were  very  proAise  in  their  eifilities,caD]ng  us  *mag^ 
wififmtwM  e^o^lhUm,'  and  both  v^  violent  m  their  pofitioB, 
parlipiilariy  against  Au^tri%.  While  we  w^re  wkfa  tinem  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  obserying  )iow  much  Latin  is  uaed  in  Hungary* 
A  servant  oftbe  archbishop. ctf  Srlau'a  came  in,  and  adibessmg 
llimself  to  the  postmaster,^  or^l^ftBd^  in  very  duent  Latin,  horses 
for  biB  master  tb^  n^xt  mQming,  Qur  host's  prnicipal  cause  of 
complaint  agaipst  govemim^t  was,  that  *  A$«  Hungarim  Otr^ 
n^lfliam  MiMU ;'  they  also  spd  that  Oetmana  were  preferred  in 
everjf  d^artment  of  the  state,  even  fai  Hungarian  regiments. 
With  such  things  as  these,  said  he,,  *  dj^gttfiaia  est  nofis.'  They 
eipressed  strong  apprehensions  of  nationill  bankruptey^  formed 
chiefly  on  what  they  had  learned  from  atraveQio^  Jew.  Of 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  tl^y  qpoke  with  great  fieroenesa ; 
but  likewise  said  that  Hungary  would  not  act  heartily  against 
France,  *  qma  degwtiUa  cdeo^  et  f^ima  est  tMioJ^ 

*^  The  addition  of  two  strangers  to  th^ir  household  caused  la 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  to  om*  kind  host  I  but  we  could  not 
help  being  amused  ^t  the  condepusibility  of  whjich  a  large 
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is  capable  in  asmall  house ;  one  little  boy  was  put  to  bed  in 
a  drawer.  The  mistress  knew  only  Magyar,  but  their  maid-ser- 
vant, a  pert  lass  in  red  boots,  spoke  German. 

**June  28t&.— Our  first  resting-place  this  morning  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  excellent  gardens.  We  found  there  a 
great  many  priests  returning  from  the  visitation,  who  all  recom- 
mended us  to  go  to  Erlau.  The  archlHshop  had  bespoke  six* 
teen  horses  all  along  the  road. 

*'  At  our  next  stage  we  looked  into  a  cabaret  full  of  peasants^ 
who  were  drinking  some  excellent  red  wine.  Aschool^bell 
rang,  and  a  multitude  of  ragged  children  collected  in  the  streets ; 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  yet  come,  but  I  met  an  intelligent 
countryman  who  spoke  Latin,  though  imperfectly.  He  said 
that  the  village  was  named  Kerestes,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the 
crown,  or,  as  the  Bulgarians  express  it,  the  *  camera,^  (pnvy 
coundl.)  The  school  was  paid  and  supported  by  the  crown* 
It  contained  three  classes-;  one  for  Hungarian  reading  and  wri- 
ting ;  the  second  for  the  Grerman  language  alone ;  and  the 
third  for  German  and  Latin  tc^ther.  The  German  class  rarely 
exists,  except  in  crown  villages.  Almost  every  peasant  attends 
the  reading  and  writing  class,  to  which  they  are  admitted  gratisi 
The  number  of  children  in  this  village  school  was  about  mxtf^ 
fifteen  of  whom  were  in  the  Latin  class.  In  the  estates  of  indi- 
viduals, the  schools  are  supported  by  parish  rates. 

^*  We  had  peasants'  horses  from  Kerestes  to  Erlau.  Our  dri- 
ver was  one  of  the  dirtiest,  wildest,  and  least  civiKzed  beings  I 
ever  saw ;  his  hair  was  very  long,  absolutely  swimming  in  hogs' 
laiti,  and  tied  in  many  small  tails  with  shreds  of  doth.  His 
waistcoat  had  at  least  a  hundred  buttons,  of  different  sizes  and 
colours;  sewed  on  in  various  parts  behind  and  before  ;  and  a 
leathern  belt  round  his  waist  was  sinularly  ornamented.  The 
horses  were  small  and  bad,  and  as  the  harness  merely  conosted 
of  a  few  ropes,  without  any  means  of  holding  them  up,  one  of 
them  fell  going  down  a  very  steep  hUl  at  the  entrance  of  Erlau. 
Victor  said  the  poor  beast  was  *  pareasetix.* 

^^  Erlau  stands  in  a  singular  situation,  among  rocks  and  vine- 
yards. The  rocks  are  all  hollowed  into  cellars,  and  die  hill  locks 
like  a  town  of  Troglodites,  or  the  city  of  the  OlummSi  in  *  Pe- 
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ter  WiDdns.'  The  town  itself  is  lajrge  and  irregular,  filled  with 
rains  and  gardens.  Some  tall  trees  in  the  archbishop's  garden 
gire  the  town  a  beantiful  appearance,  not  very  unlike  Batchise- 
raL  The  castle  stands  on  some  h^h  rocks,  but  is  decidedly 
commanded  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  From  the  lower 
town  a  steep  windii^  ascent  runs  through  the  citadel  gateway : 
we  here  wer^  obliged  to  ask  our  way  of  a  man  who  kept  a  small 
shop  close  to  the  gateway ;  we  found  he  was  a  foreigner,  and, 
of  course,  an  Italian.  The  principal  inn, '  the  Lion,'  is  a  very 
good  one.  In  it  is  a  ball  room,  with  an  inscriptbn  in  Latin, 
Hui^arian,  and  Gtorman,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco.  There 
are^  about  a  dozen  Churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  St.  An- 
thony ;  the  last  has  a  cppola  ornamented  with  paintings  repre- 
seatxQl^  the  miracles  of  this  saint,  among  which  the  fishes  are 
not  foigotten. 

**  I  went  to  give  an  introductory  letter  to  M.  Najmajor,  a 
tradesman  in  the  town,  whom  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  a 
▼ery  sensible,  well  educated  young  man,  speaking  French  and 
Italian,  and  having  a  good  collection  of  Latin  and  German 
books ;  he  was  quite  the  Catcott,  the  literary  pewterer  of  Erlau. 
In  the  evening  we  went  with  him  to  see  the  Academy.  It  does 
not  take  the  title  of  university,  because  there  m  no  Professor  of 
Medicine.  It  is  a  noble  building,  of  three  very  lofty  stories, 
round  a  quadrangle  about  as  large  as  Peckwater ;  this  contains 
a  neat  Chapel,  different  halls  for  the  respective  classes,  and  a 
very  large  library,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  tolerably  painted  with 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  rest  of  the  building 
is  occupied  by  the  professors'  rooms  and  a  large  observatory. 
It  was  all  erected  by  a  single  benefactor,  one  of  their  archbi- 
shops, the  Count  Esterhazy,  uncle  to  the  present  prince.  He 
also  left  a  large  sum  to  rebuild  the  Cathedral  after  the  model  of 
St  Peter's,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  This  part  of  his  will 
was,  however,  contested.  The  number  of  young  men  and  boys 
educated  in  the  academy  is  about  four  hundred ;  they  all  lodge 
in  the  town ;  yet  the  professors  assured  me  that  there  were,  in 
different  parts  of  Hujogary,  colleges  on  dur  plan,  which  they 
called  *  coftrioHitf.'    Besides  the  academy,  there  are  many  small- 
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ec  sohoola  in  Eriau.  The  income  of  a  profeasor  is  cmly  five 
hundred  florins  yearly*  Th^y  hatn  a  snudl,  though  for  so  small 
a  situation,  a  creditable  collection  of  astronomical  instnunenlSt 
all  of  Englbb  manufacture.  The  professors  were  exceedingly 
civil  men,  and  apparently  well  informed ;  they  were  very  curi- 
ous about  every  thing  relatix^  to  England.  I  had  some  eonr 
versation  with  one  of  them  about  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  and 
the  Arundelian  marbles.  Here  again  we  beard  complamts  of 
their  being  neglected  by  the  court ;  and  that  their  king  lived  in 
a  foreign  country.  Before  we  quitted  the  academy,  one  of  the' 
professors  made  us  drink  a  large  glass  of  mineral  W9ler,  irom 
a  sp4  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  famous  all  over  Him* 
gary ;  it  exactly  resembled  the  Harrogate  wale^  and  ahnosl 
made  us  sick. 

"  The  29th  June  being  Sunday,  I  went  to  the  Calliednt]^  look* 
ing  into  the  Franciscan  Church  by  the  way,  where  a  monk  was 
preaching  with  great  emphasis  in  Magyar.    The  oongregation 
was  numerous  and  attentive^    At  the  Ca&edral  the  canons  and 
all  the  other  members  were  dressed  in  their  ga«dy  effeminate' 
robes.    After  Church  I  went  to  the  archbishop's  gatden,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  a  collection  of  formal  avenues ;  a  natu- 
ral warm  spring  rises  very  near  it,  nnpregnated,  but  not  strongly, 
with  sulphur.     I  then  ascended  the  castle  hill,  when  is  a  vast 
heap  of  Turkish  and  Christian  ruins.    The  Turks  were  in  pos- 
session of  Erlau,  or  Agria,  (or  108  years ;  it  was  taken  during 
the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  after  a  most  gallant  de* 
fence,  and  retaken  by  Ferdinand  a  dxott  time  before  he  cap« 
tured  Buda.    The  character  of  Boliman  appears,  according  to 
Istuanfi,  to  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  Hungarians^ 
who  considered  him  an  efieminate  philosophioil  prince,  tiU  frtal 
experience  convinced  them  of  the  contrary.    There  are  some 
vestiges  of  Turkish  ornaments  remaining  in  the  citadel,  but  very 
few.    In  the  town  is  the  minaret  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque ;  it 
is  very  simple,  and  now  serves  as  a  steeple  to  a  small  CbapeL 
The  situation  of  the  fortress  b  bad,  being  every  way  cmnmand* 
ed  by  hills ;  its  fortifications  have  been  immense,  with  two,  and 
sometones  three,  tiers  of  heavy  cannon,  one  above  the  other, 
in  vaulted  galleries.    These  galleries  still  exist,  fonning  vast  ca« 
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▼ems  and  rofnanticlabyrinths  round  the  h'lll ;  in  some  th^  vault- 
ing vr^  paftfaUj  destroyed ;  and  I  could  kxSk  down  from  the 
top  into  all  the  three  stories.  Most  of  them  were,  however, 
daric ;  and  I  raihbled  kbout  for  some  time,  without  finding  any 
inscriptions  or  particulat  ornaments.  Birds  and  bats  occupied 
them,  and  ff tti^  about  on  being  disturbed 

**  Tbd  arohilNshop  of  Agria  has  very  great  privileges ;  former* 
ly  he  had  a  fuU  jurisdictbn,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
but  at  present,  in  capital  cases,  orin  any  cause  of  tbore  than  a 
certain  value  (which  we  eould  not  ascertain)  he  is  obl^ed  to 
report  to  the  king.     His  revenues  arise  from  the  vineyards  and 
from  several  demesne  hnds ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  all  the 
wine  made  in  Ins  diocese^  which  must  bring  him  ni  an  immense 
income.  The  present  archbishop  does  not  seem  popular.  Count 
Esterbasy  appears  to  have  been  very  much  belovM ;  Ins  mag- 
nificence Vfas  parttcularly  commented  upon.    M.  Najmajor,  our 
finead^  though  a  brazier,  wlui  a  nobleman,  and  showed  us  his 
letters  of  gentility.    His  grandfather  had  received  them  fipom 
Maria  llieresa  for  his  zeal  in  furnishing  horses  for  her  wars. 
This  sort  of  nobles  are  called  ^  armole^,'  because  they  receive 
a  written  permission  to  have  armorial  bearings,  as  in  England  ; 
the  other  nobles  are  either  such  as  have  been  summoned  to  a 
diet,  or  who  possess  certain  lan&  in  fee  from  the  crown ;  these 
are  called  *  donptarii.^    They  rank  as  nobles  in  virtue  of  such 
manors,  though  their  rank  be  not  expressed  in  the  grant.    This 
answers  nearly  to  the  Polish  starosta ;  excepting  that  the  sta- 
Tosta  was  necessarily  for  military  service. 

^^•/ufie  SOtA.-— We  had  some  trouble  this  morning  with  the 
postman  about  horses ;  the  usual  recourse  in  this  case  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  *  vice-^ofiM^.*  Rather,  however,  than  take  this  trouble 
we  faired  peasants'  horses  to  draw  us  to  Gapellua,  where  we 
rejomed  the  great  road.  A  continued  range  of  mountains  was 
on  our  right  hand,  and  large  plains  on  our  left.  We  stopped  at 
a  small  cabaret,  where  several  peasants  were  washing  down  raw 
hogs'  krd  with  sour  wine.  Oyongyas,  where  we  slept,  is  a  neat 
town,  where,  as  we  were  told  by  a  peasant,  ^plwrimm  habitcmt 
dcmkuUUmii.*  It  has  two  convents  and  a  Parish  Church,  and 
a  small  but  comfortable  inn. 
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**Jidy  I  St. — At  Halwar,  the  first  stage  from  Oyongyas,  -we 
met  a  young  German  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cloth  ma- 
nufactory in  Transylvania,  and  was  now  returning  barefoot  to 
his  own  country,  Baxony.  He  told  us  that  German  was  the 
language  most  commonly  spoken  in  Transylvania ;  and  ^lis 
was  confirmed  and  accounted  for  to  us  afterwards  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Baxon  colonists  who  had  been  at  different  times  esta- 
blished there. 

^^  The  hills  on  which  Buda  stands  are  very  striking  on  first 
approaching  them.  -Pest  stands  low,  and,  as  well  as  the  Da- 
nube, is  not  seen  till  you  are  close  upon  it  On  die  staircase 
of  the  *  Black  Eagle,'  where  we  stopped  in  the  latter  town,  was 
a  warning,  in  German  and  Hebrew,  to  all  Jews,  that  the  entry 
was  forbidden  to  them.  This  race  is  inuch  hated  in  Hungary ; 
they  are  not  permitted  the  public  exercise  of  their  rdq^ion. 
«  «  «  #  « 

**  July  2d. — ^We  went  up  to  Buda  tins  morning  with  our  letters 
of  introduction.  The  Danube  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  Battersea,  and  wonderfully  rapid ;  it  js  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  forms  a  curve  against  the  vi<dence  of  the  stream. 
Pest  is  handsomely  built,  but  contains  nothing,  striking  except 
the  county  hall  and  prisons,  which  are  very  fine.  Buda  is  a 
most  remarkable  city,  perched  on  a  Ugh  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  Danube.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  is  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Palatine ;  it  is  laiye^ 
and,  from  its  situation  and  style  of  architecture,  much  resem- 
bles the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  fanc^  system 
of  Villalpandus.  Indeed  the  whole  town,  in  some  points  of  view, 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  rocky  situation  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Danube,  however,  is  what  that  city  has  not  to  boast  of.  Under 
a  rock  to  the  left  of  that  on  which  Buda  is  built,  and  still  father, 
are  the  hot  baths,  with  many  small  houses  for  the  convenience 
of  the  sick. 

*^  We  ascended  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  street  to  the  gale 
of  the  town.  The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  long  mnce  suf- 
fered to  decay,  but  still  encircle  the  city  with  their  ruins.  The 
city  is  very  btodsome,  but  I  was  disappointed  m  seeing  so  few 
Vestiges  of  antiquity,  except  the  Church,  built  by  Matthias.  Cor* 
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▼iaro,  and  a  few  stones  on  which  his  crest  was  engraved,  and 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  his  palace ;  this  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  almost  every  thing  else  except  the  charcfa. 
The  Christians,  when  they  recovered  the  place,  retorted  this 
treatment  on  the  Infidels ;  and  there  does  not  remain  a  single 
Mahomedan  vestige  in  the  town  that  I  could  hear  of. 

*^  The  hills  round  Buda  produce  a  very  excellent  red  wine, 
which  is  popular  all  throt^h  Austria.  The  principal  nobleman 
to  whom  we  had  letters  was  out  of  town.  We  saw,  however^ 
Couiit  Battriam,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Count  Nittrai  and 
Fidd  marshal  Ott,  who  commanded  at  Genoa,  and  during  the 
Austrian  incursion  into  Provence.  He  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Admiral  Keilh,  if  we  ever  met  with  him.  From  Count 
Nittru  we  derived  almost  all  our  little  knowledge  of  the  Hun- 
garian manners  and  constitution ;  his  civility,  and  even  kindness 
to  us  were  extraordinary.  He  spoke  of  the  Hungariann  as  a 
iofhl  people,  but  I  think  he  spoke  m  wmiHre  ;  his  attelnpt  to 
gloss  over  their  separate  treaty,  as  if  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
to  supply  Vienna  wiA  com,  was  not  very  successful.  We  were 
derirons  of  sedng  the  eiown  of  Hungary ;  but  it  is  kept  under 
00  many  locks  and  keys,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  it.  Count  Nittrai  gave  us  a  coloured  drawing  of  it,  which, 
he  said,  was  perfectly  accurate.  Joseph  the  Second  removed 
tUs  crown  from  Fresbuigh  to  Vienna ;  but  on  the  reiterated 
eomfdaints  of  the  Diet,  he  replaced  it  Francis  the  Second  was 
the  first  who  restored  the  seat  of  government,  the  public  affiiira^ 
crown,  and  Diet  to  Buda,  which  had  ceased  to  be  their  rendez^. 
voua  since  the  Turkish  conquest 

*'  We  afterwards  w^  with  Count  Nittrai  to  the  theatre,  where 
we  saw  Bhi0  Beard  performed ;  it  was  divested  of  all  the  mira- 
culous part,  and  rendiered  very  absurdly  probable ;  the  key,  in- 
stead of  being  stained  with  blood,  was  broken  in  the  lock,  and 
the  Ghosts  were  aU  omitted.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
stairs,  a  swarm  of  Jews  pestered  us  sadly ;  they  were  all  in 
*  DmOehtn  bkidung ;'  I  bdie?e  the  black  Cassock  is  unknown 
in  Hungary.  Very  good  hackney  coaches  are  always  to  be  had 
in  Buda. 

^  We  were  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  see  the  universi- 
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\y,  which  is»  externally,  a  lai^e  and  loAy  slone  buUding.  It  ean-r 
tains»  we  are  told,  a  good  library,  a  statue  of  Hereidea,  lbiii|di& 
Temeswar,  and  ^bout  three  thousand  «tiideiil|« 

**  July  3d. — ^This  morning  on  our  departure,  we  had  a  eoai- 
siderable  altercation  with  our  landlord,  who  biougbt  us  one  of 
the  most  extrayagant  bills  I  ever  saw ;  but  wUch  we  at  l^fit  sac- 
oeeded  in  pretaiUog  on  him  to  r^uce.  Tb^ehauqsj^  was  very 
goo4»  and  the  horses  excellent  -We  passed  6rw  (StrigjcHiiuA) 
pn  our  kft  hand,  and  a  town  on  a  rack  by  the  Daaube,  wUeh 
ran  on  our  right,  with  a  castle  and  semenl  churches.  Strvcmi- 
ma  was  die  residence  of  Stepbcm,  the  fixst  Christian  kkv  ^ 
Hungary,  and  its  arobbishop  is  stiQ  primate,  of  aU  Hwiajryi  avob- 
chancellor,  and  has  lbs  prifileges  of  placing  the  Cffown  tm  the 
king's  head,  adoaonislering  the  oath,  &c.  The  fxam  of  the  ooi^ 
nation  still  retains  some  traee&  of  its  ancient  dectiasi ;  the  arob- 
bishop demands  of  the  nobles,  ntMiooIina  jti6<nl9iii  ut  i^rMsfur. 

^  The  Danube  ia  Tery  beautiful ;  afcid  this  streavi  ««e#«01n(^ 
swiA.  Many  floating  mills  Were  on  it  Qn  the  bills  to  the  south 
are  several  old  ca^es,  and  bcyoiid  tiraie  biUs  is  a  tokeae  Iwya 
aa  that  of  Geneva }  tl^e  banks^  howf^Tcr » are  Jttot  t^ 
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To  Mi*  Jbker. 

**  Dear  Mother^ 

*^  Thank  yon  for  yottr  letter ;  you  dan  scarcely  eeneeive  hew 
great  a  delight  it  is  to  receive  new^  from  home,  or  how  earnestly 
1  wish  to  be  there  again.  I  can  assure  you  that  Thoivton  shares 
in  this  feeling ;  and  that  it  is  the  desire  of  improvement,  net  the 
love  of  rambling,  which  has  kept  us  so  long  on  the  ecMitinent 
We  got  here  yesterday  evening,  and  of  course  are  Iftde  quaified 
to  give  an  account  of  Vienna.  Our  journey  through  Hungary 
has  been  very  melancholy.  My  poor  friend  on  his  aitival  at 
Odessa,  six  weeks  ago,  either  from  the  fetigues  we  had  imder- 
gone,  and  the  bad  fare  we  had  met  ^th  since  we  quitted  Met* 
cow,  or,  as  we  were  incfined  to  believe,  from  checked  perqpm- 
tion,  was  attacked  by  a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  13b  legs,  . 
which  being  mistaken  for  erysipelas  by  a  stupid  surgeon,  was 
repelled  with  Goulard.    During  our  journey  to  Lemberg  he 
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continued  lame,  and  his  legs  were  occasionally  very  painful ; 
but  while  we  were  there  they  b,ecame  so  much  better,  that  he 
was  able  to  walk  a  good  deal,  and  nothing  of  the  malsldy  remain- 
ed, except  a  stiffness,  for  which  the  warm  baths  in  Hungary 
ifrere  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure.  As  these  lay  in  our  way,  we 
tried  the  experiment,  which,  however,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  physicians  of  the  place,  produced  a  return  of  all 
the  painful  symptoms  ;  and,  from  the  metallic  nature  of  the  wa- 
ters inflamed  his  legs  so  much,  as  quite  to  discourage  him  from 
Continuing  them,  and  to  make  him  perfectly  unable  to  walk,  of 
even  to  bear  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  without  much  suffering. 
He,  with  very  great  spirit  and  good  sense,  determined  not  to 
trust  himself  again  to  provincial  surgeons,  but  to  press  on  imme- 
diately for  Vienna.  We  have  here  found  excellent  medical  as- 
sistance, and  the  complaint,  we  are  assured,  is  neither  danger- 
ous, nor  likely  to  be  of  any  very  long  continuance,  though  for  a 
fortnight,  he  must  give  himself  as  much  rest  as  possible.  Check- 
ed perspiration  is  decided  to  iiave  been  the  cause,  and  warmt 
clothing  is  on^  of  the  main  remedies  prescribed.  A  journey 
undcfr  such  circutnstances,  would  afford  but  little  leisure  f^r  in- 
quiry and  improvement ;  and  though  we  lost  no  Opportunity,  we 
have  to  regret  that  our  time  was  too  limited  to  enabte  us  to  learn 
much  about  the  country  through  which  we  parsed.  I  regret  it 
the  more  as  there  are,  I  think,  few  countries  where  an  English- 
man could  obtain  so  much  important  information  as  in  Hunga- 
ry, the  constitution  of  the  government  of  which  is  a  complete 
comment  on  the  ancient  principles  of  our  own,  as  low  down  as 
Edward  the  Thirds  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  point, 
except  a  little  conversation,  is  to  get  the  names  of  the  best  histo- 
rians, and  of  la^  books^  which  I  shall  still  have  opportunities'  of 
consulting,  and  which  are  all  in  Latin. 

**  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  from  Lemberjg,  that  this  language 
is^  from  various  reasons,  (particularly  that  every  parish  has  a 
school,)  almost  vernacular  in  Hungary  ;  among  the  better  and 
middling  classes  it  is  the  most  usual  language ;  and  even  many 
of  the  peasants  speak  it  fluently.  In  this  point,  and  in  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge,  Scotland  itself,  perhaps,  falls  short 
of  Hungary/  *  »  *  ♦  * 
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*  *  German  is  very  little  understood,  except 

by  the  Austrian  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  Hungary  is  as  little 
Imown  or  traversed  by  Germans  as  by  English.  It  was  perfect- 
ly ridiculous  to  hear  the  alarming  accounts  ^ven  by  some  of  our 
acquaintance  at  Lemberg,  of  the  horror  and  miseries  of  the 
route  we  were  going  to  take,  of  the  want  of  roads,  horses  and 
inns,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  The  roads,  mdeed,  are 
very  like  those  of  Shropshire  or  Cheshire ;  but  the  horses  bsA 
inns  are  excellent ;  and  the  whole  country  displays  a  wealth 
and  population  far  superior  to  all  which  we  have  yet  seen  out  of 
England.  The  market  towns  and  boroughs,  with  their  town 
halls,  whipping  posts  and  gallows,  things  little  known  on  the 
continent,  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  building  which  we  see  in 
Hogarth's  prints.  Like  England,  Hungary  still  shows  every 
where  the  deep  scars  of  her  former  civil  disturbances.  JBveiy 
county  town  has  its  ruined  walls ;  and  the  hills,  particularly  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  are  full  of  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
sometimes  very  fine  fine. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  (to  say  nothing  of  the  German 
settlers)  are  of  two  very  distinct  races.  The  mountainous  parts 
as  far  as  Caschau,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Slavonians,  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  Welch,  still  pre- 
serve their  race  and  language.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  the 
pure  Hungarians,  the  real  descendants  of  Attila  and  his  follow- 
ers. They  call  themselves  '  Magyar,'  and  their  country  *  Ma- 
gyar Grz4g.'  Their  language  is,  as  they  say,  sonorous,  and  has, 
I  think,  the  longest  words  I  ever  heard,  so  like  Mexican  or  San- 
scrit, that  it  would  have  afforded  glorious  amusement  for  Bry- 
ant or  for  the  Abbe  Clavigero. 

**  They  themselves,  however,  seem  always  to  make  use  of 
Latin  in  preference,  and  acknowledge  that  from  this  source 
they  have  softened  their  own  language.  I  have  heard  them 
complain  that  the  Germans  have  marred  the  names  of  their  cities 
by  adapting  them  to  their  own  pronunciation,  or  translating 
them.  Thus,  Buda  is  in  German  called  Ofen ;  Agria,  Erlan; 
and  Pisonium,  Presburg.  ,  We  were  often  much  amused  with 
our  liatin  dialogues,  which  reminded  us  of  our  Corderius  at 
school.    Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  adaptation  of 
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modern  titles  to  Latb.  We  were  generally  called  ^  donrnatumes 
vtitTiBy  and  were  once  deiured  *  dignabunhir  sederemagmfieiiniUB 
vestm* — *  will  your  magnificences  deign  to  sit  down.' 

*^  Buda  is  a  fine  town,  and  in  a  noble  situation ;  we  had  some 
excellent  introductions,  and  much  regretted  that  we  were  only 
able  to  stay  in  it  two  days.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  readiness  we  found  in  the  mhabitants  to 
gire  information  to  strangers,  and  their  good  sense  in  perceiving 
what  kind  of  information  we  most  wished  for.  The  prevailing 
religion  is,  you  know,  Roman  Catholic,  but  Protestants  are  very 
numerous,  and  enjoy  perfect  equality  of  rights.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parishes  have  Protestant  rectors,  I  believe  nearly 
one-third.  The  older  Churches  are  built,  without  the  smaDest 
difference,  in  the  same  style  of  Gothic  which  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  England ;  an  opinion  which  I  have  long  thought  to 
be  erroneous. 

**  The  country  is  generally  very  fertile.  From  Caschau  to 
Buda,  through  the  Tokay  and  Erlau  country,  are  nothing  but 
corn-fields  and  vineyards^  except  one  or  two  considerable  tracts 
of  pasture,  which  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  ugly  pigs. 
These  creatures  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  a  Hunganan  peasant ; 
he  dresses  all  his  victuals  with  hogs'  lard,  with  which  also  he  but- 
ters his  bread ;  he  rubs  his  hair  and  whole  body  with  the  same 
precious  ouitment,  and  perhaps  writes  eclogues  on  his  bristly  and 
grunting  favourites.  Tell  my  brother  I  conceive  the  ^  Pugna 
Parcarum?  is  the  work  of  a  Hungarian  herdsman  ;  many  of  them 
arc  capable  of  such  a  production.  The  Slavonians,  we  were 
told,  and  our  observation  confirmed  it,  are  like  all  their  race  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  poor,  lively,  and  good-natured.  The  Hun- 
g^aiians,  or  Magyar,  are  rough  and  churlish,  particularly  to  a 
German ;  to  us  they  were  generally  civil.  The  gentry  have  a 
very  extensive  authority  over  their  peasants ;  and  the  system  of 
free  warrens,  heriots,  quit-rents,  &c.  are  here  now  what  they 
once  were  in  England,  when  manorial  authority  was  at  its  height. 
The  effects  of  this  system  must,  I  should  think,  weigh  heavily 
on  the  lower  classes,  though  this  feudal  and  limited  authority  is 
absolute  liberty  wheYi  compared  with  the  West  Indian  despotism 
of  a  Rusnan  master.   The  Slavonian  mountaineers  are,  however. 
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very  poor,  and  apparently  miserable.  The  Magyar  are  much 
fetter  o£f ;  and  their  white  thatched  cottages  would  do  credit  to 
an  English  park.  Almost  all  the  Hungarian  peasants  are,  inr 
deed,  what  in  England  we  call  small  copyholders.  Their  farms 
are  their  own,  and  hereditary,  and  only  burthened  with  suit  and 
service  (a  tolerably  strict  service  indeed)  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  **♦**♦ 

f  *  *  *  *  *       There  are 

also  many  freeholders,  whose  only  service  is  homage  and  attend- 
imce  in  war ;  a  service  which  the  lately-projected  levy  of  the 
nobles,  ^  Instarrectio  mUitaris  camitatuumy*  would  have  rendered 
more  than  a  mere  form.  The  borough-tpwns  send  members  to 
the  Diet,  and  nearly  resemble  our  own.  With  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  the  forms  of  the  Diet,  &c.,  I  hope  soon  to  be 
better  acquamted.  Besides  the  parish  schools,'  there  are  seve- 
ral very  large  public  ones ;  and  at  Buda  is  a  college  with  about 
two  thousand  young  men.  I  could  learn  nothing  about  Pa- 
gosdi.* 

**  What  we  call  the  hussar  dress  is  the  national  Hungarian  ha^ 
]ntj  ai^d  worn  by  all  classes  s^nd  professions  except  the  cleigy. 
With  youth  and  great  symmetry  of  form,  it  is  an  elegant  dress ; 
but  an  elderly  corpulent  gentleman  in  a  short  laced  jacket  and 
tight  pantaloons,  is  a  figure  which  would  make  one  laugh  even 
in  the  tooth-ache,  particularly  if  (as  most  elderly  Hungarians 
do)  he  wears  a  small  cocked-hat,  a  bag-wig,  and  a  gold-headed 
pane.  A  little  crooked  hanger  is  generally  added  as  a  badge  of 
nob'^lity ,  The  usual  colour  of  the  dress  is  black.  The  name  of 
the  jacket  is  '  doliman/  which  is,  as  well  as  its  form,  Turkish ; 
from  this  nation,  while  in  possession  of  Upper  Hungary,  they 
have  borrowed  many  words  and  customs.^  The  tradesmen  and 
richer  peasants  are  generally  dressed  with  large  slouched  hats, 
and  blue  cloaks  which  reach  to  the  ground  like  the  long  Spanish 
ploak.  The  poorer  people  have  a  sort  of  great  coat  made  of 
rough  black  vfool  like  a  door-mat.  On  a  journey  they  fre- 
quently carry  a  formidable  bludgeon  with  a  large  metal  head ; 
this  is  called  '  chakan,'  and  is  a  very  ancient  and  favourite  Hun- 
garian weapon.  With  regard  to  f he  Hungarian  wine  we  gained 
bi|t  little  information ;  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  Caschauto 
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Bad^  18  covered  every  where  with  vineyards,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  picturesque  as  I  had  supposed ;  the  vines  are  suffered 
to  grow  only  to  a  very  small  height,  and  at  this  time  of  year  are 
no  higher  than  gooseberry  bushes.         *  *  * 

*****  Wine  presses  are 

universally  used,  and  they  laughed  and  made  wry  faces  at  the 
Spanish  and  French  custom  of  treading  out  the  wine  vat.  In 
the  country  of  Agria,  (Erlau,)  an  exceUent  red  wine  is  made, 
find  a  still  better  at  Buda ;  this  last  is  very  like  port     *  * 

*****  The  best  white  wine, 
^e  only  one  indeed,  which  will  bear  transporting  to  other  coun- 
tries, is  made  ia  the  country  of  Tokay,  and  is  very  dear,  even  on 
the  spot. 

**  Except  the  ridge  of  hills  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  in  the  north,  Hungary  is  a  very  level  country, 
and  generally  well  cultivated.  On  one  of  its  vast  plains  I  saw 
the  singular  effect  produced  by  the  sun  in  causing,  what  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  perfectly  the  appearance  of  a  lake — so  perfectly  that 
]both  Thornton  and  mysplf  were  at  first  deceived.  This  pheno- 
inenon  is  mentioned  by  Denon  as  common  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  accounted  for  satisfactorily. 
One  of  the  finest  things  in  Hungary  is  the  Danube,  which  is,  in- 
deed, a  noble  river ;  though  not  so  wide  as  the  Volga,  it  is,  evei^ 
at  Buda,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  and  its  stream  is 
incredibly  swift.  At  Presburg  it  is  almost  inconceivably  so. 
This  town,  the  last  we  saw  in  Hungary,  and  long  its  capital,  has 
little  remarkable,  except  a  fine  view  from  its  castle,  (a  lai^ 
white- washed  building  like  a  manufactory,)  and  the  hall  where 
Maria  Theresa  made  her  famous  speech.  This  is  a  large  t^te- 
less  place,  something  like  a  shabby  concert-room ;  but  it  cani^ot 
fail  to  interest  ai^y  admirer  of  chivalry  or  patriotism. 

*^  Qur  journey  has  taken  us  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile,  but  not  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Hungary ;  the  coun- 
try near  Scbemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  where  are  the  mines  of  gold, 
was  described  to  us  as  equal  to  Switzerland  ;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  make  so  great  a  detour.  If  we  had  gone  that  way  to 
Presburg,  we  should  have  seen  nothing  of  the  real  Hungarians  ; 
and  to  return  from  thence  to  Buda,  would  have  been*  a  journey 
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of  two  handred  miles.  The  Yaivodsbip  o£  Tnuisylvaiiia,  and 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia, 
are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  Hungary,  eren  in  constitii- 
tion,  government,  and  language.  Transylyania  we  were  told,  is 
full  of  Calvinbt  Saxons,  (brought  there  by  Bethlem  Grabor,)  who 
have  several  very  considerable  manufacturies.  Of  Austria  we 
have  seen  but  little ;  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  woody  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  entrance  from  Hungary  is  between  two  h^ 
rocks,  crowned  with  ruinous  castles,  a  most  magnificent  portal 
to  the  *  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 

**  As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  best  authorities,  there  will 
be  no  impediment  to  our  journey  through  Prussia.  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  any  risk,  (and  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  go 
without  good  security,)  the  journey  from  hence  to  Riga  is  always 
practicable.  The  Due  de  Richetieu,  at  Odessa,  told  us  he  has 
often  passed  from  Vienna  to  Riga  in  eight  days,  and  we  hope, 
even  seeing  Cracow  and  the  salt  mines,  not  to  be  above  a  fort- 
night. *  ♦  *  ♦  *  . 
*  *  ♦  Whether  we  return  by  Sweden 
or  Germany,  we  shall  still  hope  to  be  in  England  before  Octo- 
ber begms.  *  *  Sir  Arthur  Paget  and  his  secretaries 
are  still  here,  which  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  as  our 
letters  are  addressed  to  them.  Posting  in  Austria  is  double  the 
Hungarian  price,  having  been,  in  common  with  every  thing  else, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  late  calanuties,  to  which  Hungary  (be- 
ing m  some  respects  neutral)  was  very  little  exposed.  The  ge- 
neral distress  seems  here  to  be  great ;  the  main  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple rests  in  the  approaching  harvest.  The  French  troops  ap- 
pear to  have  behaved  with  great  moderation  while  in  Vienna ; 
but  though  private  property  has  been  respected,  the  state  has 
been  terribly  plundered ;  and  a  season  of  great  scarcity  having 
accompanied  the  other  misfortunes,  the  necessary  purchase  of 
com  has  contributed  still  more  to  drain  the  country  of  treasure 
which  they  seem  to  have  but  scanty  means,  at  present,  of  re- 
placing ;  their  paper  is  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount. 

"Jtdy  lOth, — The  post  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter  before,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that 
Thornton  is  already  infinitely  better.  *  *  ITic 
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Austrian  nobility  are  almost  all  out  of  town,  as  are  the  Empe* 
ror  and  *  Caesarian  family.'  Thornton  has  made  a  very  remark^ 
able  progress  in  German ;  I  have  not  been  so  successful,  though 
I  can  read,  write,  and  understand  it  tolerably.  In  Hungary  we 
had  no  practice  ;  and  here  French  appears  to  be  very  generally 
spoken,  even  in  the  shops.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  Hunga- 
ry, for  the  first  time  since  leaving  England,  we  saw  gipsies. 
Their  complexion  and  stature  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  our 
awn  country,  and  they  have  the  same  Asiatic  eye.  As  to  lan- 
guage, I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew 
to  say  whether  it  resembles  the  Anglo-Egyptian  or  no." 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Baden,  July  2Si,  1806. 

<<  Mr  Dear  Mothkr, 

<*  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  place  from  which  my  letter 
is  dated.  This  is,  however,  not  the  electoral  Baden,  but  a  town 
celebrated  for  mmend  waters,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Vienna. 
The  baths  have  been  prescribed  for  Thornton's  lameness,  which, 
though  infinitely  better,  is  still  by  no  means  quite  well ;  but  we 
)iope  that  about  ten  days  bathing  will  quite  set  him  up.  We 
shall  then  continue  our  journey  homeward,  our  curiosity  being 
pretty  nearly  satisfied  at  Vienna.  With  this  so  much  celebrated 
town  I  am,  I  own,  disappointed.  Our  expectations  had  cer- 
tainly been  raised  too  high  by  the  successive  increase  of  elegance 
and  civilization  which  we  had  found  in  passing  from  Podolia  to 
Galicia,  and  from  Galicia  to  Hungary  :  and  we  concluded  that 
such  fine  provincial  towns  as  we  saw  every  where  must  have  a 
very  magnificent  capital.  Yet  \lenna,  though  clean,  well  built, 
and  pleasantly  situated,  is  by  no  means  magnificent ;  and  is,  in 
almost  every  point  of  view,  far  inferior  to  Petersburgh  or  Stock- 
holm. The  city,  which  \b  still  surrounded  by  a  vast  ditch,  and 
a  neglected  range  of  ramparts,  which  are  now  only  valuable  as 
a  pleasant  walk  for  the  inhabitants,  is  not,  I  think,  lai^er  than 
York.  It  IS)  however,  very  populous.  The  houses  are  all  five 
or  six  stories  high,  and  the  streets  so  narrow,  that  two  carriages 
can  only  just  pass,  and  in  many  places  onl^  one.    Within  this 
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crowded  enclosure  are  contained  the  palace,  all  the  finest  budd- 
ings, the  Cathedrals,  all  the  shops,  &c.  &c.  The  suburbs,* 
trhich  are  extensive,  and  contain  many  handsome  streets  and 
houses,  are  merely  suburbs  stiU,  the  streets  being  unpaved. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  together  is  about 
£00,000.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are  all  good,  and 
some  very  fine ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  town 
to  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  there  are,  in  the  shops,  in  the  num- 
ber of  well  dressed  persons  in  the  streets,  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  bustle  and  industry,  all  those  traits  which  are,  I  believe^' 
characteristic  of  European  towns  only. 

"  There  are  several  German  theatres,  but  none  either  French 
or  Italian.  We  have  been  pretty  frequent  attendants  at  their 
representations ;  and  you  will  perhaps  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  are  both  far  gone  in  our  admiration  of  German  litera- 
ture. Then*  occasional  bad  taste  is,  unfdrtunately,  Evident 
enough ;  but  an  Englishman  will  form  a  very  unfavourable  idea 
of  German  books  in  general  from  Mr.  Render^s  translation  of 
some  of  Kotzebue's  worst  plays.  Of  their  poetry,  I  am  as  yet 
scarcely  qualified  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  of  then*  prose  worirs 
I  am  induced  to  thmk  highly.  For  history,  in  particular,  the 
German  language  is  admirably  adapted ;  no  other  language  ex- 
cept Greek,  and  perhaps  Latin,  possesses  so  much  hamiony 
and  variety  in  its  periods,  and  the  construction  of  its  sentences, 
as  German.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  no  language  but  Eng- 
lish that  is  capable  of  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  simplicity  as 
some  parts  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

"  The  principal  beauty  of  Vienna  is  its  fountains,  some  of 
which  are  adorned  with  very  elegant  statues.  There  is  a  large 
equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  the  Second,  which  is  just  erected  ;- 
it  is  as  yet  so  surrounded  with  scaffolding  that  it  is  unfair  to  de- 
cide on  its  merits,  which,  however  do  not  seem  very  great  The 
horse  is  the  best  part,  as  may  be  expected  firom  there  being  so 
many  good  models  in  Vienna.  I  have  never  seen  a  place  where 
there  are  such  fine  horses ;  even  the  hackney  coaches  are  some- 
times drawn  by  animals  that  an  English  gentleman  would  be 
glad  to  put  into  his  carriage.  The  town  is  very  rich  in  beauti- 
ful public  walks,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Prater  and  the 


Aiigarten,  which  belong  to  the  erown,  and  which  Joseph  the 
Second  threw  open.  They  afe  not  quite  so  good  as  Kensing- 
ton gardens,  and  are  Tery  bferior  to  the  park  at  Stookholm. 
Hie  society  of  Vienna  is  at  this  time  ahnost  all  dispersed ;  and 
to  those  who  remained  our  dlplomatie  friends  hare  shown  yery 
Htile  incBnalion  to  assist  as  with  infrodactions*  We  had  fortn* 
nately  brought  a  good  many  with  us  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  acquaintances  we 
have  formed.  We  hate  met  with  much  hospitsfity  from  the 
Count  Oreilly ;  he  is  by  bfaih  Irish,  but  is  a  general  In  the  Aus- 
trian service.  The  Countess  Oreilly  is  a  very  dever  Mttle  wo- 
man, rister  to  Count  Sehwar,  whom  we  kiM^w  in  Lemberg* 
These,  with  Baron  Amstein  and  Countess  Purgstall  are  oitr  prin- 
cipal friends.  Count  FuigstaH  is  a  very  well  hiformed  man, 
who  has  been  a  good  deal  in  England  and  Scotland. 

*^  The  emperor  is  now  at  Baden ;  no  opportunity  has  offered, 
or  is  very  likely  to  offer  itself  for  our  being  presented  to  him, 
which  is,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  year,  but  of  KMe  consequence  ; 
in  whiter  it  is  always  customary.  We  hav^  been  introduced  to 
the  Prusslmi  minister,  whom  we  mtt  at  Baron  ArDstetn's.  He 
confirmed  what  we  had  been  told  regarding  flie  safety  of  travel- 
ling through  Prussia,  and  promised  us  every  necessary  passport. 
The  jouiney  is,  indeed,  a  very  short  one  ;  from  hence  to  Ham- 
burgh it  is  only  six  days,  if  we  relinquished  Dresden  and  BerKn, 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  reach  England  in  ten  days  from  Vienna. 
This  letter  ought  to  do  it'  in  less,  but  (be  posts  here  are  some- 
times ledous.'' 

To  Mt8.  Heber. 

,  Dreiden,  AngusfitKHh^  1806. 

**  Mt  Dear  MoTHsa, 

M  •  #  •  Yf^  i^  Vienna  Very  melancholy ;  every  day 
new  encroachments  and  menaces  pf  Buonaparte,  increased  de- 
preciation of  the  public  creAt,  and  fresh  proofs  of  the  weakness 
and  timidity  of  the  government,  were  talked  of  with  a  sort  of 
atupid  despair,  which  seemed  as  if  the  people  had  ceased  to  care 
for  what  they  could  no  longer  prevent  The  Englbh  were  very 
popular,  koA  the  French  most  warmly  detested,  to  whjch  (he  ex- 
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lost  all  Us  crowns  he  will  not  be  prev^ed  on  to  trust  his  own 
brothers,  or  any  body  but  his  wife. 

^^  The  ccmduct  of  the  French  in  Vienna  was,  for  many  rea- 
sons, extremely  moderate  and  soldier-like;  no  plunder  or  even 
thefts  were' heard  of ;  and  the  shopkeepers  derived  a  temporary 
emolument,  which  kept  them  quiet,  though  the  contributions 
were  excesare  and  ruinous.  There  was  some  little  disaflfection 
amoi^i;  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Boul(^e,  and  in 
general,  Buonaparte's  arrival  was  unpopular  among  the  officers. 

*^  Of  Buonaparte's  conduct  and  appearance,  niany  interesting 
particulars  were  to  be  learnt.  Nothing  struck  me  more  than 
his  excessive  hatred  of  England  and  Russia,  particularly  the 
former.  For  the  Austrians  he  only  expressed  contempt,  and 
that  galling  jitj  which  is  worse  and  more  intolerable  than  the 
bitterest  insult  But  whenever  he  spoke  of  England,  (and  he 
seldom  spoke  of  any  thing  else,)  it  was,  in  the  words  of  my  in* 
Ibrmant,  Count  Pui^gstall,  who,  from  his  ritnation,  was  constant- 
ly with  Buonaparte,  *  like  Haman  speaking  of  Mordecai  the 
Jew.'  All  die  Austrians  joined,  in  saying,  that  the  only  hope  of  , 
safety  for  England  was  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  I  was 
perfectly  of  the  same  opinion.  Cknl  grant  Lord  Lauderdale  a 
speedy  and  unsuccessful  return  firom  Paris. 

"  From  Vienna  we  went  to  BrQnn,  and  passed  a  whole  day  in 
tracing  out  and  drawing  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  Ex- 
cept a  few  skeletons  of  horses,  and  a  few  trees  which  blave  been 
shivered  by  bullets,  all  wears  its  ancient  appearance. 

'As  if  theiw  ihades  once  time  was  bonit 
Had  only  hieaid  the  shepherd's  xecd, 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn.* 

We  had  G^eral  Stutterhelm's  account  of  the  battle  In  our  hand, 
and  likewise  drew  much  information  from  a  sensible  fanner  in 
the  village  of  Scholmitz.  All  the  stories  we  had  heard  in  Rus- 
tfa  were  very  false ;  and  the  Austrians'  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Russian  troops  equally  so.  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  scandalous  want  of  information  of  the 
Austrians,  and  to  the  extended  line  on  which  Eotusof  made  the 
attack.  The  French  had  behaved  very  well  till  their  victory,  but 


after  U  they  comn^tted  g?e«t  excwies  among  the  rBlagea;  the 
Russians  were  popular  among  the  common  people,  which  al 
once  pro?ed  the  frlsefaood'  of  the  scandals  drculfttod  against 
them  at  Vienna*  At  last,  however,  thejr  too  were  driTen  to 
plunder ;  but  it  was  by  absohite  famine,  owing  to  the  miserable 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  government,  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
their  agents.  The  Russians  understood  the  Moravian  language, 
beipg  only  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian ;  and  tUs  circumstance  en- 
deared them  a  good  deal  to  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  French 
on  this  memorable  day  was  much  greater  Aan  they  have  been 
willing  to  allow.  My  informant  had  passed  the  morning  after 
the  battle  from  Scholmitz  by  Pratasen  to  Austeriitz.  On  the  hill 
of  JPratzen,  he  said,  <  I  could  not  set  my  foot  on  the  ground  fw 
blue  uniforms.'  I  drew  three  or  four  phms  of  ttie  ground,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  makii^;  a  very  exact  one.  While  I  was 
thus  employed,  I  was  taken  for  a  French  spy,  and  accosted  by 
some  formers,  who  aaked,  with  many  apologies,  for  my  passport 
I  told  them  I  had  none,  and  a  very  curious  village  coundl  of 
war  was  held,  which  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thon^ 
ton,  and  the  guide  we  had  taken  from  Briinn. 

**  Our  road  through  Bohemia  offered  little  that  was  mtereating. 
Prague  isa  large  and  fine  city,  much  superior  to  Vienna;  and  die 
banks  of  the  Elbe  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dresden  and  its  en- 
virons are^  you  know,  very  fomous,  but  I  think  over-praised 
Pray  thank  my  brother  for  bis  two  very  interesting  and  kind  let> 
ters.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Sfaropahire  volunteers  still  exist  I 
have  been  studying  some  of  the  Austrian  manoBuvres,  which  are 
very  simple  and  good ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  equal  to  the  old 
eighteen,  except  that  they  do  not  wheel  backwards.  We  are 
deep  in  an  excellent  'library,  and  a  noble  collection  of  pictures. 
Here  is  a  small  court  on  the  old  system,  at  which  we  shall  be 
presented  next  Monday.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  think  how 
little  we  have  seen  of  courts ;  and  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
grieved  many  young  men,  at  least  those  who  like  to  talk  of 
kmgs  and  princes.  Every  thing  in  Dresden  h  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  guards  are  dressed  like  Marlborough's  soldiera  in  arras, 

or  the  prints  in  the  *  Norfolk  militia,'  which used  to 
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*VWe  bave  not  j«t  deoded  how  loon  we  sbatt  ktve  thki  place; 
but  hope  to  do  8o  next  week.  We  go  through  L^zig  and 
Wittembeig  to  Bfii^  The  Proanane  are  narchug  aod  morisg 
with  great  activityy  no  body  kaowv  wh»e ;  and  Uie  French,  it  is 
aaid>  nre  likewise  makiiig  nmremeata.  The  IVussiana  we  meet 
with  here  talk  verj  big  and  violentiy  against  the  Fceneh. 

**  We  dudl  eerteinly  be  with  you  eariy  in  October,  spitflrof 
these  little  delays.    Beliere  me,  we  lose  no  time  unnecessarily. 

*' To«r  affectionate  Son, 

^^  RfioiNALP  Hebek.'^ 
To  Mrs,  J7efrer. 

Berlin,  Sepiemher  IZth,  1800. 

**Mt  Dbae  Mothbe, 

^*  We  left  I>re8den  the  first  of  this  month ;  having  during  our 
stay  there^  made  a  four  days'  excursion  into  the  mountMnovs 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  really  rery  beautiful,  though  it 
scarcely  deserves  its  usual  title,  *  the  Saxon  Switserland/  I  be* 
believe,  indeed,  that  our  eyes,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
gigantic  features  of  Norway  and  the  Crimea,  «re  grown  a  Kt^ 
fastidbus ;  and  that  many  things  wUcfa  appear  now  on  a  very 
smaD  scale,  would,  when  we  first  set  out,  have  struck  us  greatly. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  Saxon  peasantry,  whose 
deanliness,  industry,  and  civilization,  surpass  all  we  have  seen 
«nce  we  left  Sweden ;  in  all  the  German  ^Bstricts^  except,  per- 
haps, Bohemia,  the  situation  of  the  peasants  is  extremely  com- 
fortable. Our  journey  from  Dresden  hither,  took  up  eight  days ; 
as  we  made  a  considerable  detour  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Leip- 
adg,  Halle,  and  Wittemberg.  At  the  first  phice  Thornton  found 
an  old  firiend,  Lord  John  Fitzroy,  who  is  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  whom  we  had  last  year  seen  embark  for  Husum,  at  the 
same  moment  that  we  were  weighing  anchor  for  Gottenburgh. 
He  has  been  ever  nnce  at  Leipzig,,  and  lodges  in  the  same 
rooms  which  belonged  to  Herbert  Marsh.  He  showed  us  all 
the  GurioaitieB  of  the  place,  which  are  indeed  few,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  some  very  beautiful  shady  walks,  much  superior  either 
io  Magdalen  or  Christ  church,  and  several  book  shops.  In  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  Leipzig  is  very  interesting,  being  the  centre 
of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  next  to  As* 
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trachan,  the  spot  where  most  people  and  languages  aie  assem- 
bled. Dumg  the  great  fair  it  is  freqaented  by  all  the  nations  of 
E.urope,  and. even  by  the  Cossaks  and  Malo^-Russians,  who 
bring  vast  droves  of  cattle.  There  is  a  very  neat  chnrch,  which 
the  people  of  Leipzig  boast  to  be  the  most  beaatifiil  Lutheran 
place  of  worship  in  the  world.  Those  who  teJk  in  this  manner 
htLTt  never  seen  Upsala ;  but,  in  fact,  taste  in  religious  architec- 
ture is,  among  the  Lutherans,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  They  have 
contrived  to  unite  in  most  of  their  churches  much  of  the  sloven* 
liness  of  Calvinism,  with  a  very  plentiful  allowance  of  the  taw- 
dry ^ding  and  imagery  of  the  Catholics.  The  Calvinistic 
churches  are  by  far  the  dirtiest  things  I  ever  saw ;  and  of  all  the 
religious  sects  in  these  countries,  the  Moravians,  whom  we  saw 
at  Hemhut  in  Saxony,  keep  their  places  of  worahip  with  most 
neatness  and  decency. 

'*  Halle  is  only  remarkable  for  a  laige  public  school  and  or- 
phan  asylum,  and  for  one  of  the  most  considerable  universities  in 
Germany.  .Our  reason  for  wishing  to  see  it  was  that  Thornton's 
father  was  brought  up  there ;  it  being  then  considered  as  the 
head  quarters  of  what  in  Germany  is  called  'pietism.'  It  has, 
at  present,  lost,  I  believe,  all  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity, 
and  is  talked  of  throughout  the  country  as  a  riotous  and  disso- 
lute place.  The  students  amount  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred ; 
they  are  without  any  sort  of  discipline,  and  dressed  in  various 
fanciful  costumes,  chiefly  hussar  jackets.  Four  or  five  duels  are 
calculated  to  take  place  among  them  in  a  month ;  the  usual 
weapon  is  the  sabre  and  we  saw  several  young  men  who  still 
bore  the  scars  of  their  rencounters. 

<«  From  Halle  we  went  to  Wittembeiig,  which  is  like^rise  a 
universify,  mentioned,  you  know,  in  Hamlet,  and  celebrated 
also  for  the  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  room 
where  the  former  lived.  Our  journey  between  these  towns  was 
very  slow  and  tedious.  We  are,  alas !  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
bowling  roads  and  gallo{Hng  horses  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  or 
even  the  decent  jog-trot  of  the  Austrian  drivers.  In  Saxony, 
indeed,  there  are,  generally  speakings  turnpike-roads ;  and  by  a 
little  exertion  and  paying  the  post-boy  high,  we  were  enabled  to 
get  on  at  the  rate  of  about  three  English  miles  in  the  hour.  Bat 
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on  leaving  WUtemberg  we  immediately  plumped  into  about  a 
yard  deep  of  sand,  and  were  for  the  first  time  made  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  cruel  exactness  of  tbe  description  in  tbe  prologue  to 
the  '  Robbers.' 

<  Slow  are  the  steeds  that  through  Germania's  roads,  &c.  &c' 


*^  At  Potsdam  we  saw  the  palace  Sans  fSouci,  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  apartments  and  library,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  unaltered,  and  where  his  clothes,  his  sword,  and 
some  of  his  MSS.  are  shown.  Potsdam  is  a  small  but  very  well- 
built  town ;  and  Berlin  is  decidedly,  next  to  Petersburgh,  the 
finest  city  I  have  ever  seeli.  We  shall  stay  here,  I  beKere  a 
week  or  ten  days  kmger ;  and  ba^e  then  some  thoughts  of  going 
to  Stralsund  to  see  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  thence  to  proceed 
to  Hamburgh  by  Mecklenbuigh  and  Lubec.  This  woidd  com- 
plete our  northern  tour,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting*  but  a 
sight  of  Gustavus  the  Third  and  his  army.  Of  the  long  of  Prus- 
ma  and  his  queen,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  in  Germany,  we 
have  not  yet  obtmned  a  sight. 

**  Your  dutiful  Son, 

'*  Reginald  Heber." 

.  To  Mrs.  Iftber. 

*'  Dear  Mother, 

'*  We  are  this  moment  landed  from  the  Florence  cutter,  which 
Lord  Morpeth,  whom  we  met  at  Hamburg,  was  so  kind  as  to 
{^ve  us  permission  to  make  use  of.  We  have  had  a  very  agree- 
able voyage,  and  are  both  weU.  I  hope  to  be  at  Hodnet  Satur- 
day evening.  Love  to  all  the  dear  party.  We  bring  no  good 
news.*  -  The  king  of  Pruscda  and  Buonaparte  were  a  few  posts 
from  each  other,  and  by  tMs  time  they  have  probably  had  an  en- 
gagement. The  elector  of  Hesse  has  refused  all  the  king's  pro- 
posials,  and  is  expected  to  join  the  French. 

^^  Believe  me  your  affectionate  Son, 

'^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

*  On  the  day  oo  which  this  leUer  was  written,  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought, 
which  gaiw  Buonaparte  poaseesion  of  the  whole  of  Prussia,  and  led  to  the  peace  of 
TUait  in  the  enndng  apriiig.-*E  o. 
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Mr.  lUgmM  H0htr*$  rehim  tume^^Ek^hm'^lMer  fr$m  Sir 
Jama  Riddelt^Dkmer  gktn  to  the  Hoim/U  FokmUer$'^(h' 
fard  Umkemhi  dec^^n^^JUJkctioM  on  the  baiOe  ^Jma^JD^ 
furetU  route$  through  Sweim,  JfonMfg^  4^.  4^.  ieftrSM^ 
Remarki  om  Cabin  mud  St  JS^gUiik^ — Onthe  lAirly-mie  j9rli« 
de9>^fl9eotteetion$  of  Mr.  MiginaU  HAet^i  nwitwriify  cmmr^ 
in  «  Utter  from  afrUnd^^*  SbmamU  da  grand  itoycPanlflgm- 
dle^-^eux  JPeiprU—Linei  wrtiUn  al  Birmmgh^mr^MUfloaiom 
.  M  ttdemg  unbr^— PiiilfGolton  rf  *^  Bmropi^^-^Q^&rUrtj^  Mm* 
nm.     1806—1807. 

Mr.  Reginald  Hebeb  returned  fix>iB  the  conlinent  in 
September,  1806,  at  the  time  of  the  general  election ;  and  he 
was  soon  actively  employed  in  canvasdng  for  hia  brother,  whose 
friends  were  endeavouring  to  procure  hb  return  for  the  univer* 
sity  of  Oxford.  He  also  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  was  sin&riy  engaged  on  behalf  of  his  fiitber 
and  of  his  unde,  the  late  Henry  Thonrton,  M.  P.  for  South- 
waric. 

To  John  TharnUmy  Esq. 

"  Mt  Deajl  Frienb, 

<(  »  #  I  stpptat  Oxfocdaday ;  allwasthereinabustkf 
Sir  W.  Dolben  having  resigned  his  seat  lor  the  university.  The 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  set  up  Abbott  My  brother  is  in 
Yorkshire,  but  I  have  written  him  word  of  this.  If  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  a  good  word,  I  am  sore  yon  will  do  it 
I  am  in  very  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  you.  God  knows, 
you  wanted  rest  more  than  the  bustle  of  ah  election.  Take 
care  of  yourself 

^  I  found  all  here  quite  well,  and  my  volunteers  complete  in 
number,  and  m  high  spirits.     I  have  been  much  delif^ited  with 
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the  kindness  of  my  men  and  neighbours^  and  the  pleasure  they 
have  expressed  at  my  return.  The  farmers  and  people  of  the 
▼illdge  have  subscribed  among  themselves  to  purchase  three 
sheep,  and  have  made  a  great  feast  for  the  volunteers,  their 
wives,  and  families,  on  the  occasion  of  *  Master  Reginald's  coming 
back^safe.'  It  takes  place  to-day,  and  they  are  now  laying  their 
tables  on  the  green  before  the  house.  I  am  just  going  to  put 
on  my  old  red  jacket  and  join  them.  How  I  do  love  these  good 
people  !  If  mj  friends  had  made  a  feast  for  me,  it  would  have 
been  to  be  expected  ;  but  that  the  peasants  themselves  should 
give  ^flte  champetre  to  their  landlord's  younger  brother,  would, 
I  think,  puzzle  a  Russian. 

**  I  wish  you  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  delights  of  a  can- 
rass,  and  a  return  to  your  own  family  and  your  own  people, 
^mong  the  beech  woods  of  Albury.  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  on 
aome  future  occasion.  Hodnet  is  very  little  altered,  except  that 
the  trees  are  grown.     My  father's  little  oak  is  very  thriving. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Thornton, 
"  Your's  truly, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.^ 

To  John  Thamton^  Esq. 

All  SimU,  NotemJber  11,  180^ 

"  My  Dear  Thornton, 

**  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  condole  either  with  you  or 
your  father ;  you  have  both  every  reason  to  be  contented  with 
yourselves  ;  and  the  ungrateful  mob,  for  whose  interests  he  has 
been  labouring  so  long,  are  the  only  persons  to  be  pitied.  I  am, 
however,  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
business  are  lost  to  the  public,  when  such  qualities  are  more  than 
ever  necessary  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  he  has  acted  well  iu 
declining  the  struggle  for  the  county. 

**  As  for  my  brother  and  myself,  we  are  very  little  disappoint- 
ed, and  still  less  cast  down.  My  brother's  minority  is  the  most 
numerous  ever  known  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  as  the  whole 
weight  of  government  went  against  him,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  a  mere  country  gentleman,  with  no  interest  but 
his  personal  character,  and  from  whom  nothing:  was  to  be  got 
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or  expected,  could  have  produced  such  serious  numbers^  of 
which  not  a  yote  could  be  attributed  to  unworthy  or  unfit  mo- 
tives. Heber  himself  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  received  the  news 
of  his  defeat  with  feelings  very  difierent  from  wounded  pride  or 
disappointed  ambition  ;  and  that  if  he  could  trust  his  own  bear^ 
he  would  not  then  change  places  with  Abbott.  Some  of  our 
friends  had  started  objections  to  Abbott's  eligibility,  and  a  peti* 
tion  was  recommended ;  but  Heber  has  returned  a  positive  re- 
fusal,  and  has  sent  his  opponent  word  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  dispute  the  point  any  further. 

"  For  myself,  I  fear  my  temper  is  less  sober  than  that  of  my 
brother.  I  was  more  elated  by  the  fair  prospect  of  success  he 
once  had  before  him ;  and  I  was,  I  believe,  more  depressed  by 
his  failure.  But  this  very  feeling  is  a  proof  that  my  temper  waa 
in  need  of  disappointment ;  and  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
little  rubs  I  have  met  with  since  my  return,  are  very  gentle  phy- 
sic to  what  I  might  expect.  *  *  ♦  • 

*  *  *  *  How  very  different  has  been 

your  conduct :  you  out  of  health,  and  out  of  spirits,  with  three 
elections  at  once  tormenting  you,  could  still  find  time  to  write 
letters  and  use  your  interest  for  my  brother.  One  of  these  was 
shown  me  by  Spooner,  which,  I  saw  by  the  date,  was  written 
during  the  warmest  period  of  the  contest  in  the  borough.  Thia 
effort  of  your  friendship  produced  in  me  very  mingled  senti- 
roents.  I  was  inclined  to  blame  myself  for  having  troubled  yoa 
with  any  application  ;  but  when  I  wrote  I  knew  not  that  yoa 
had  so  much  on  your  hands  ;  your  father  I  considered  as  cer« 
tainly  secure,  and  your  uncle  as  nearly  so.  To  say  that  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  would  be  very  useless  and  very 
idle ;  I  expected  much  from  your  friendship,  but  under  your 
own  embarrassing  circumstances,  you  have  done  even  more  than 
I  wished. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fatal  1 4th  of  October,*  to  which  yoa 
allude,  I  oflen  think  of  it  till  I  am  half  crazy,  and  endeavour,  in 
pure  despair,  to  drive  it  out  of  my  head*    There  is,  however*  % 


^  Hie  day  of  the  bttUe  of  JeiM.^Ei». 
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much  better  use  to  be  made  of  such  teflectbm ;  and  I  camiot 
help  thinking  with  shame,  how  unfit  I  now  am  for  such  a  situa- 
tion as  Jaenicke,  or  our  poor  friend  the  Hofprediger  at  Dresden. 
Poor  fellow  !  the  first  half  of  his  sad  prophecies  is  fulfilled ;  I 
know  not  whether  the  PapsUhmCs  gewdUiome  SchrUte  will  fol- 
low. We  hare,  however,  the  old  and  popular  motto  left  to 
comfort  us,  dieses  Haus  steht  in  Gottes  Hand  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
have  that  comfort  we  want  little  else.  I  am  myself,  however, 
by  no  means  despairing ;  the  flood  of  conquest  now  spread  over 
80  large  a  surface,  by  that  very  diffusion  becomes  shallower  per- 
haps and  less  formidable ;  and  while  France  must  combat  with 
Russia  in  Poland,  I  cannot  but  think  she  will  leave  her  side  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  firom  England.  I  wish  our  cowardly  minis- 
try would  tUnk  so  too. 

«  «  «  »  « 

^'  Pray  take  care  of  your  health ;  I  am  glad  you  are  now  by 
the  sea  and  are  going  to  Albury.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
your  good  constitution,  but  do  not  face  the  fogs  of  Westminster 
till  you  are  quite  strong  again." 


It 


To  John  Thortiiony  Esq. 

Att  iSbtf2»,  1806. 

To  see  Cambridge  with  you  has  been  always  a  pleasure  io 
which  I  have  looked  forward  with  a  kind  of  doubtful  hope.  This 
year  I  dare  scarcely  think  of  ft ;  but  I  will  not  as~yet  quite  ^ve 
it  up.  I  have  been  only  three  days  with  my  mother  and  sbter 
rince  my  return  to  England ;  since  the  bustle  of  the  election 
has  ended,  I  have  been  detained  in  Oxford  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  term.  My  time  is  now  indeed  so  limited,  and  I  am 
so  divided  between  duty  to  my  mother  and  duty  to  myself  in 
fa^mg,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  two  journeys,  short  as  they  are, 
will  be  in  my  power.  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  much 
rather  see  you  and  your  family  at  Albury,  than  sit  next  to  Ma- 
jor Markus  at  a  long  table  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity. 

**  You  do  not  say  a  word  about  your  health,  which  augurs,  I 
hope,  well ;  my  own  Has  continued  good.  I  have  had  but  one 
very  little  return  of  my  old  complaint,  which  was  removed  in  a 
few  days ;  it  was  occasioned,  I  believe,  in  part  by  the  fidget  of 
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mind  and  sedentarinen  of  body,  which  a  college  file,  mider  my 
late  pecaEar  circamstancea,  was  likely  enoi^h  to  jNrodiice. 

^' With  regard  to  my  atndiesi  I  am  now  post  vanoi  eattu  set 
down  to  them  again  in  good  earnest,  and  am  so  del^|;htfiiUy 
ntoated  in  All  Soola,  that  the  very  air  of  the  place  breathes  sta- 
dy.  While  I  write  I  am  enjoying  the  liuraries  of  a  br%ht  coal 
fire,  a  green  desk,  and  a  tea-kettle  bubbling.  What  shoold  we 
have  thought  of  such  a  situation  at  Tcherkask  or  at  Taganrog  1 

^  I  haye  just  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  Bishop  Clea- 
rer* about  orders,  and  the  course  of  study  and  preparation  of 
mind  necessary  for  them.  I  hare  kept  myself  entirely  from 
drawing  plans  of  houses,  &c.,  and  though  '  Gtiifrert  $mlagrande 
iaetique^*  unfortunately  seduced  me  a  little  as  he  lay  veiy  tempt- 
ingly  on  my  study  table,  I  hare  done  with  him ;  tactics  are  now, 
indeed,  enough  to  make  a  man  sick.  What  are  our  wise  mi- 
nisters about,  sendmg  Lord  Hutehinson,  at  diis  time  of  day,  to 
the  continent  V* 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hay,  now  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  whom  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
had  formed  an  intimacy  at  College,  and  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  information  concerning  the  routes  to  the  south  of  Russia  and 
the  Crimea. 

To  R.  W.  Han,  ^^• 

''Dear  Hat, 

*^  As  you  seem  to  think  that  there  were  three  roads  you  might 
possibly  take  in  your  tour,  I  will  mention  what  little  1  know 
about  each  of  them*  From  Gottenburgh,  if  you  go  to  Norway, 
you  will  go  by  Bihnus  where  there  is  a  fine  old  castie.  Trolhatta, 
which  you  know,  and  Udevalla,  a  beautiful  situation,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  good  inn  ;  but  since  I  was  there  the  town 
has  gpreatly  suffered  by  fire.  On  the  hills  near  Hed6  are  some 
Druidical  remains ;  the  passage  into  Norway  is  at  Swinsund, 
where  you  must  be  cautious  to  have  your  passport  properly  back- 
ed^ as  there  is  a  great  jealousy  betweenSweden  and  Norway.  Mr. 


*  Then  Principal  of  Brazcnose.— Ed. 
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Anker  is  the  principal  merchant  in  FridirickshaH ;  to  him  you 
must  have  letters  of  introduction. 

**  Between  FridirickshaH  and  Christiania,  be  sure  to  see  the 
falls  of  the  Glomm  at  Haslun.  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  of  Haslun,  is 
the  most  gentleman-Iike  man  in  Norway.  From  Christiania  to 
Stockholm,  by  Kongswinger,  Carlstadt,  Orebro,  Upsala,  &c. 
the  way  is  excellent  and  interesting.  From  Stockholm  you 
want  no  advice  in  getting  either  to  Petersburgh  or  Memel.  I  am 
inclined  to  tlunk  it  is  your  best  plan  to  make  sure  of  Petersbui^h 
first.  If  you  think  proper  to  go  to  the  army,  you  will,  of  course, 
change  your  track,  and  proportion  the  length  of  your  tour  ac- 
cording to  the  time  you  stay  there.  If  you  proceed  southwards 
your  way  will  be  by  Kiof,  where  are  the  catacombs.  Human,  a 
Tartar  village,  where  Count  Potolski  has  a  park,  and  Tulchyn, 
the  palace  of  i  the  Potolskis,  where  is  a  good  Nemetskoy  traetrie. 
At  Tulchyn  you  will  get  Jews'  horses  to  take  you  across  the 
Steppe  to  Odessa.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what 
we  paid ;  but  I  think  twenty  rubles  for  four  horses.  At  Odessa 
after  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  the  Comtes  de  Rochfort,  his 
nephews,  the  principal  people  are  General  Cobley,  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Fortge^er,  a  German  merchant,  and  Mr  Season,  an 
Englishman!  The  Duke's  acquaintance,  and  letters  of  introduc- 
tion will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  you  on  your  further  pro- 
gress ;  and  whOe  with  the  army  you  had  better  move  every 
spring  to  get  letters  from  Platof  to  the  Cossaks.  From  Odessa. 
to  Caffa,  you  will  find  an  itinerary  in  Guthrie's  journey.  At 
Nicolaef  you  must  get  introduced  to  Admiral  Priestman,  who  is 
a  great  curiosity,  and  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world  ;  the 
place  is  likewise  very  interesting.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you 
good  introductions  to  Cherson,  where  you  must  not  forget  How- 
ard's tomb.  On  your  arrival  at  Akmetchet  (Simpheropol)  you 
must  apply  to  the  governor  for  a  firm&n,  addressed  to  the  Tar- 
tars, to  furnish  you  with  horses ;  you  pay  them  two  copeks  a 
mile  per  horse,  the  third  copek  not  being  collected  among  the 
mountains,  as  there  is  no  post.  Be  sure  that  you  explain  very 
clearly  that  you  want  a  firm&h  to  carry  you  across  the  mountains 
from  Sebastopol  to'Theodosia,  (Kaffa)as  otherwise  the  Russian 
secretary  vrill  doubtless  blunder. 
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*^  Either  here  or  at  Sebastopol  you  must  get  an  mterfHeter, 
and  mind  that  he  is  an  able  bodied  one.  Make  it,  howerer,  a 
rule  to  pay  for  horses,  &c.  yourselves,  or  the  interpreter  will 
cheat  both  the  poor  Tartars  and  yourself.  Tou  will  here  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  your  way  back ;  if  the  season  is  at  all  ad- 
vanced  I  would  dissuade  you  from  going  on  across  the  Bospho- 
rus  by  Taman,  Ecatheiinodar,  Mosdon,  &c.  to  Astrachan.  If 
then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  retum  the  shortest  way  to  Mos- 
cow, you  need  only  leave  your  carriage  at  Akmetchet  till  your 
return.  The  tractrie  is  very  wretched ;  but  there  are,  if  I  re- 
member right,  stables  where  a  carriage  could  be  left  in  safety. 
By  this  arrangement  you  will  keep  your  European  servant  with 
you  all  the  time,  which  is  a  great  luxury. 

**  The  country  gradually  improves  in  beauty  all  the  way  to 
BatohiseraL  At  this  place  there  is  a  miserable  inn,  where,  how* 
ever,  one  may  make  a  decent  shift,  both  in  eating  and  sleeping. 
The  pakee,  the  Jews'  rock,  and  the  town,  will  occupy  your  at- 
tention at  least  one  day.  At  Seba8t<^l  is  a  most  execrable  ale 
house  kept  by  an  Italian,  which  is,  however,  the  best  in  the 
place.  The  people  you  ought  to  know  here  are  General  Barda- 
kof,  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  empire,  and  Mes8er,.an 
English  post  captain  i  there  is  also  Prince  Wiasemsky,  a  relation 
of  our  old  friend  atPetersburgh.  Do  not  omit  to  see  Inkerman 
and  Chersonesus ;  for  your  journey  over  thie  mountains  few  di- 
rections are  necessary ;  you  already  know  the  itinerary ;  and  it 
is  endless  to  expatiate  on  every  particular  beauty  you  will  meet 
with.  Shun  all  Rusaans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  as  you 
detest  roguery  and  filth.  The  only  houses  where  comfort  is  to 
be  expected  are  those  of  the  Mahomedans.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, tell  you  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shock  their  prejudices 
about  women  and  dogs  ;  take  no  dogs  with  you  on  your  tour 
among  them,  as  they  will  not  allow  you  to  bring  one  into  a 
house  ;  and  if  you  leave  him  out  of  doors  he  will  be  worried 
before  morning  by  their  own  dogs,  .who  always  ramble  at  night. 
The  Compte  de  Rochfort  told  me  that  in  this  point,  and  in  their 
jealousy,  iht  Tartars  go  even  beyond  the  Turks. 

*^  The  two  finest  situations  during  your  tour,  are  Partenak 
and  Halinkha ;  above  Kutchuk-Lambat  ia  the  best  point,  I  un- 
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derstand,  to  agctod  Chatyr.  Dagh ;  if  you  have  time  it  will  pro- 
bably repay  you.  At  Baduk  Pallas  has  a  cottage.  At  Staro 
Krim  are  many  remarkable  ruins,  which  are,  indeed,  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  The  most  famous  are  at  Balaclava  and 
Aliuschta.  At  Cafia  is  a  miserable  inn  kept  by  a  decent  intelli- 
gent German.  You  will  do  well  to  pass  some  days  here,  where 
you  may  hire  horses  and  make  an  excursion  on  the  hills.  South- 
west of  the  town  are  noble  views  of  rock  and  sea.  The  govern* 
or  of  Cafia  is  General  Fanshaw,  an  Englishman  of  a  west-coun- 
try family;  he  was  not  there  when  we  were;  the  second  in 
command  is  a  Baron  Rosenberg.  From  Caffa  you  may  return 
to  Akmetchet,  Karasubazar,  the  second  town  in  the  Crimea ; 
take  care  to  visit  the  source  of  the  Karasu  or  Black  River. 
From  Akmetchet,  where  yoa  will  again  take  your  carriage^ 
your  way  lies  through  Perekop  and  the  Nbgayan  steppe  to  Pul- 
tova.  You  will  observe  by  the  way  the  singular  features  of  the 
Mogays,  their  moveable  tents  and  dromedaries,  though  you  will 
meet  but  few  of  them  unless,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  man- 
ners, you  divei^ge  a  little  to  the  east  From  Pultova  you  go  to 
Charkof,  where  is  a  university,  lately  founded  and  plentifully 
stocked  with  French  and  German  professors.  The  ablest  among 
them  is  Belin  de  Ballu,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  consummate  Greek 
scholar.  The  governor  Baktyn,  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  great 
fiiend  of  General  Bentham,  from  whom  you  had  better  get  a  let- 
ter while  you  are  at  Petersburgh.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
your  while  to  attend  to  the  dissimilarity  of  manners,  dress,  &c. 
between  Malo-Russia  and  Muscovy.  There  is  a  very  good  his- 
tory of  Malo-Russia  by  Benoit  de  Scherer,  the  French  consul 
at  Petersburgh,  in  which  you  have  also  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Cossaks.  Koursk  and  Orel  present  little  worthy  of  notice  except 
their  situations,  which  are  striking.  Tula  has  its  manufactory 
of  arms,  and  is  indeed  a  very  curious  town ;  at  all  these  places 
are  Nametdcoy  tractries,  and  you  may  always  find  a  German 
apothecary,  who  will  tell  you  as  much  as  he  knows,  or  more. 

"  At  Moscow,  repair  immediately  to  the  Hotel  de  Lyons  in 
the  Tverskoy.  The  pleasantest  family  in  Moscow  is  that  of  the 
Pouscbkins,  and  the  most  splendid  house  is  that  of  prince  Paul 
yplkonskoy.    The  tour  I  have  now  chalked  out  for  you  is  cer- 
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tainly  very  practicable  before  winter ;  if  you  should,  when  in 
the  Crimea,  find  yourself  disposed  to  go  on  to  the  Cuban  and 
Astrachan,  the  following  will  be  your  road  : 

**  Instead  of  leaving  your  carriage  at  Simpheropol,  send  your 
German  servant  with  it  to  meet  you  at  Caffa,  when  you  emerge 
from  the  mountains.  Hire  Horses  at  Caffa  to  take  you  to  Yeni- 
cale,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  all  of  desert.  You  pass  by 
Kertch,  a  small  town  with  a  garrison  and  some  curious  remains 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  large  barrow  near  it  is  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Mithridates.  There  is  a  regular  com- 
munication between  Yanicale  and  Taman  (Phanagoria.)  At 
this  latter  place  you  had  better  lodge  with  the  attaman^s  deputy, 
a  very  intelligent  civil  man,  who  has  the  best  house  in  the  place, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  there  is  space  enough 
for  a  bed  to  stand.  He  and  his  wife,  (daughter  of  the  parish 
priest,  who  has  got  our  names  and  titles  at  full  length,)  occupy 
the  other.  Your  host  can  find  you  horses,  and  is  himself  an  ex- 
cellent cicerone,  being  a  fine  spirited  young  fellow.  He  must 
take  you  to  the  ^  mud  volcano,'  as  Pallas  calls  it,  and  to  the  Cir- 
cassian village  of  Sultan  Selim  G«rai.  At  Taman  are  also 
some  antiquities ;  one  stone  is  said  to  be  votive  to  the  K^etrtfig 
*^  tiX^C^'^  ^'^'^  A0-r«^Ai$  s«i  Ao>r«i^Affi»yi — ^who  these  gods  are,  I 
could  not  make  out,  and  quote,  indeed,  their  names  from  me- 
mory. There  is  also  a  very  famous  stone  there  with  a'Slavonic 
inscription,  which  ascertains  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tmutaracan, 
the  cradle  of  the  Russians,  as  Azoph  (Asgard)  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Scandinavians.  Many  very  curious  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, might,  I  believe,  be  picked  up  in  this  district ;  but  there  is 
nobody  who  speaks  either  English,  French  or  Grcrman ;  and 
even  their  Russian  is  barbarous  and  unintelligible.  In  order  to 
obtain  horses  for  your  farther  progress,  you  must  have  come  to 
Taman  provided  with  letters  for  the  attaman  of  the  place,  and 
for  his  superior  at  Ecatherinador,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Za- 
porogi ;  you  will  otherwise  not  have  an  escort,  which  is  neces- 
sary after  leaving  Tremrook,  the  third  stage  from  Phanagoria. 
At  the  second  stage  are  some  curious  vaults,  of  high  antiquity; 
and  on  the  way  you  pass  a  ruined  Turkish  fortress.  In  this 
Asiatic  journey  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  live  hardly,  and 
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to  sleep  in  yoar  carriage  ;  but  this  will  be  no  novelty  to  a  tra« 
veller  who  has  passed  through  the  steppes  of  New  Russia.  At 
Ecatherinodar  you  may  acquire  much  information  from  M. 
Constantinof,  the  director  of  the  quarantine  and  of  the  market 
at  the  barrier,  a  man  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Cir- 
cassian manners  ;  but,  alai^  he  speaks  nothing  but  Russian.  I 
had  forgot  to  say,  that  it  was  in  the  stage  beyond  Temrook 
where  we  saw  the  Circassian  Sultan  prisoner,  and  where  we  had 
our  guards  doubled.  AlFthis  way,  if  you  are  good  shots,  you 
may  supply-yourselves  with  venison  and  bustards. 

'^  From  Ecatherinodar  is  a  post  across  the  desert  to  Tcher- 
kask  and  Azoph ;  but,  if  possible,  I  would  recommend  your 
proceeding  straight  to  Georgiessk ;  there  is  no  post,  but  horses 
are  doubtless  easily  to  be  hired  to  go  the  whole  distance  ;  and 
though  the  road  is  dangerous,  a  good  recommendation  to  the  at- 
taman  will  procure  you  a  sufficient  escort.  Near  Georgiessk  Is 
a  colony  of  Scotch,  who  are  established  as  missionaries,  and  who 
Will  ^ve  you  the  best  information  about  the  neighbouring  Cir- 
cassians. The  town,  though  the  capital  of  the  provmce  of  Cau- 
casus, is  very  small  and  miserable.  From  thence  is  a  good  post- 
road  to  Tcherkask.  As  I  have  not  my  books  or  papers  to  refer 
to,  I  cannot  recollect  any  of  these  distances ;  but  you  will  find 
them  all  in  the  common  little  road-f)Ooks  which  you  buy  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  traveller  in 
Russia. 

*'  From  Tcherkask  to  Astrachan,  and  thence  to  Moscow,  I 
can  give  "you  but  very  little  information.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer  the  hordes  of  Calmuks  are  oifien  attracted  west- 
ward by  the  commerce  of  Taganrog ;  so  that  you  will* have  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  paying  them  a  visit  from  Tcherkask. 
They  are  also  always  so  be  met  with  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astrachan  ;  the  best  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  small 
collection  of  travels  in  Russia,  published  by  Pallas,  but  without 
his  name.  It  is  an  octavo,  in  French,  and  may  easily  be  got  at 
Petersburgh.  As  most  of  the  Cossak  chiefs  are  probably  in  Po- 
land, your  society  at  Tcherkask  will  be  confined  to  the  procu-  _ 
reur,  a  Pole,  arid  the  physician,  the  only  people  who  speak  any 
thing  but  Russian. 

Vol.  1.— 40 
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**  From  Tcherkask  to  Astrachan,  and  thence  to  Voronetc^ 
where  are  enormous  tallow  manafactorieSy  little  interesting  can, 
I  suppose,  occur,  being  all  desert,  except  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Sarepta.  If  your  journey  should  comcide  with  the  time 
of  the  great  fair  at  Orenburg,  I  could  almost  wish  you  to  pro- 
ceed there  in  order  to  see  the  Khirgees,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Tartars ;  but  you  will  be,  probably,  weary  of  the  steppe, 
which  has,  certainly,  very  few  attractions. 

*^  Pelicans  are  common  in  every  place  where  there  is  water ; 
and  in  the  dryer  levels,  the  suslik,  and  the  famous  jerl^a,  a  di- 
minutive kangaroo,  are  found,  as  well  as  a  few  wild  horses  of  a 
singular  breed. 

**  If  you  wish  to  abandon  Astrachan,  and  to  return  straight  to 
Moscow,  your  best  way  from  Tcherkask  will  be  by  Rostof  and 
Nakitchivan,  a  town  of  Armenians,  which  is  very  interesting ; 
we  had  letters  there  to  a  M.  Abraamof,  whose  little  boy  spoke 
French ;  there  is  also  a  French  master  in  the  fort  of  Rostof,  who 
may  serve  as  an  interpreter,  though  by  far  the  dirtiest  man  I 
ever  saw,  even  among  the  Calmuks  and  Laplanders.  There  is 
a  considerable  iron-foundry,  lately  conducted  by  Sir  Charles 
Grascoigne,  at  Lugan,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Rostof  with  a  house 
belonging  to  him ;  make  some  inquiries  about  the  coal,  which  is 
found  in  this  district,  and  whether  it  has  really  been  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  forge.  Taganrog,  in  itself  a  miserable  village,  is 
interestmg  during  the  autumn  and  spring,  from  the  number  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  which  are  in  its  harbour ;  from  its 
trade  and  importance  it  is  a  favourite  hobby-horse  of  the  govern-* 
or's,  who  is  very  angry  at  the  privileges  which  CafEei  has  6b* 
tained ;  he  is  a  Baron  von  Camperhausen,  an  intelligent  and 
hospitable  man.  From  Taganrog  you  pass  over  the  steppe  to 
Bakmuth,  a  miserable  town,  where,  however,  you  may  get  s 
room,  and  recruit  your  stock  of  bread.  Through  all  Russia  a 
military  character  is  useful,  and  among  the  Gossaks  necessary. 
You  will  be  in  the  Crimea  and  th6  hot  pestilential  district  of  Cii« 
ban,  at  exactly  the*  most  unhealthy  season ;  so  be  cautions  of 
fruit  and  greasy  food,  or  you  will  find  that  the  yellow  fever,  or 
something  very  Vke  it,  is  not  confined  to  the  West  IncUes. 
Clarke  was  laid  up  for  three  months.    If  you  are  ob]%ed  to 
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deep  in  tbe  open  air,  you  muBt  be  careful  to  cover  your  face 
and  mouth ;  a  gauze  curtain  to  your  carriage  will  be  no  bad 
thing,  as  the  musquitos  are  very  tormenting ;  but  this  you  may 
get  any  where,  the  head-dresses  of  the  women  and  their  veils  be- 
ing of  serpankiL  Pallas  recommended  us  to  wear  fliinnel ;  but 
we  were  there  in  so  healthy  a  season  that  we  did  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary. Only  Turkish  money  passes  among  the  Tartars,  so 
that  you  must  provide  yourself  with  some  at  Simpheropol.  The 
Qsluk,  the  largest  silver  coin,  is  worth  generally  120  copeks,  the 
paster  80 ;  the  small  money  are  paras,  100  to  the  usluk. 

*'  If  circumstances  should  induce  you  to  return  from  Russia 
by  Austria  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  I  have  mentioned,  you 
may  if  you  please  very  nearly  reverse  it,  and  go  to  the  south 
Arough  Moscow,  and  from  Odessa  cross  through  Moldavia,  a' 
eountry  little  known  and  very  interesting,  into  the  Bukovina  and 
Gallicia;  there  is  a  road  over  the  mountsons,  passable  for  car- 
riages, as  I  was  assured  by  a  very  intelligent  Moldavian  consul 
at  Vienna. 

**  If  you  prefer  the  straight  road  from  Moscow  to  Vienna  giv- 
ing up  the  south  entirely,  your  way  lies  through  Tula  and  Kiof 
to  Brody,  die  first  Austrian  town,  where,  though  it  is  only  a 
miserable  town,  full  of  Jews,  you  will  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  government.  All  the  towns  in 
Poland  are  indeed,  infinitely  better  than  in  Russia ;  even  in 
Russian  Poland  their  superiority  is  striking  over  the  Muscovites. 
Be  sure  to  get  both  your  Austrian  and  Russian  passports  cor- 
rect, as  that  is  always  a  terrible  business  to  go  through.  To 
assist  you  at  the  Austrian  custom-house,  inquire  at  the  best  inn 
*  Zum  Oriinen  Bauen,'  for  Alexander  the  Jew,  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged rascal  who  speaks  English,  and  will  for  a  couple  of  ducats 
do  any  work  you  please.  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  is  a 
fine  old  town,  and  has  a  good  society ;  the  best  hotel  is  the  hotel 
de  Russie,  for  we  are  now  again  in  the  land  of  '  gasthoffs.' 
From  thence  you  may  go  to  Vienna  through  Hungary,  or  by 
the  usual  route.  Hungary  in  fact  is  balanced  against  the  mines 
of  Vialitzna ;  we  chose  the  former.  You  will,  if  you  take  this 
course,  pass  by  Przemisl,  Bar^a,  where  are  mineral  waters 
and  a  fashionable  bathing-place  among  beautiful  hills,  Tokay, 
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Agria,  ^jxd  Buda.  At  Agria  ia  a  {amous  ui^Tersitj,  and  tbere 
s^re  8ome  immense  rums  of  Turkish  fortificatio];i3 ;  there  ajre  good 
iuDS  iu  almost  every  town  in  Hungary.  From  Buda>  if  you 
have  time,  fail  not  to  go  to  the  mines,  which  would,  indeed,  fall 
more  naturally  into  your  track  before ;  but  at  Buda  you  may 
get  useful  letters.  The  post  in  Hungary  is  veiy  bad ;  tb^  no- 
bles all  trayel  with  peasants'  horses,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
levy  in.the  villages ;  this  is  called  Fiirspann.  It  is  a  privil^;e 
which  may  be  sometimes  obtained  for  strangers ;  but  our  re- 
commendations were  few,  and  we  only  met  with  one  really  very 
hospitable  man ;  it  is  indeed  a  virtue  for  which  the  Hungarians 
are  not  fieunous.  Latin  is  your  best  passport  through  Hungary; 
German  is  not  much  understood,  and  the  people  hate  to  speak  it. 
Our  own  passage  through  the  kingdom  was,  unfortunately,  very 
rapid,  as,  Thornton  was  so  ill  tb^t;  I  wished  much  to  hurry  him 
to  Viennay  as  we  had  no  confidience  in  the  practitioners  of  the 
coun^,  ope  of  whom  nearly  killed  him.  Your  road  from  Bu- 
da to  Vienna  passes  by  Gran  (Strigonium)  and  Presbuig,  where 
ypu  will,  of  course,  see  tbp  ^astle. 

^^  I  have  now,  I  thinlf,  told  y9u  pretty  nearly  all  the  Klemg-^ 
heiten^  of  which  you  will  have  ocpasion,  go  which  wajjr  you  will; 
if  affairs  keep  quiet  in  Turisey  y^u  pei^h^pef  will  take  none  of 
ibpse  tracts.  .;  , 

<^  Wherever  you  gp,  however,  I  wish  y^if  mi|ch  pleacfure  and 
a  prosperous  journey.  1  shall  be  most  happy  if  any  of  these 
hints  are  uselid.  I  wisfi  tt^y  wereimore  nuq)erpu%  but  bavinni 
none  of  my  journal^  to  refer  to,  or  a^y  ptb^r  n^morapda,  I  am 
obliged  to  write  entirely  fSrom  memo^,  ai^d  you  miist  not  won* 
der  if  you  find  omissions  and  mistakes.    God  bless  you  ! 

^^REGIJiALD   HeBER." 

I 

The  foUowmg  letter  from  Slir  J.  M.  RiddelMo  the  editor,  al- 
though written  in  1828,  refers  to  this  period 

*^  I  had  the  bappmess  to  be  the  contemporary  of  Sit  Thomas 
Acland  and  Sir  Robert  Ipglis,  at  Ghxist  Church,  during  the  pe* 
i^iod  when  our  dear  and  lamented  IriQud  was  enjoying  his  aeade* 
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ipical  honours ;  and  to  them,  principally,  I  was  indebted  for  be- 
ing made  known  to  him. 

^^  Happening  to  call  upon  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  soon  af- 
ter bis  return  from  bis  Russian  tour,  some  books  just  arrived  lay 
upon  my  table,  folded  up  in  a  sheet  of  printed  paper :  upon 
looking  at  it,  the  bishop  found  that  it  contained  some  light  pie- 
ces of  German  poetry.  In  giving  it  to  him,  at  his  desire,  I 
made  the  condition  that  he  would  send  me  a  translation.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  received  the  enclosed  note.  I 
have  preserved  it,  in  remembrance  of  one  whose  acquaintance, 
and,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  without  presumption, 
whose  friendship,  I  have  always  esteemed  as  high  privileges. 

Take  here  the  tender  harp  again 

0  Muse,  that  thou  hast  lent  to  me ; 
I  wake  no  more  the  glowing  strain, 

1V>  yonthAilwit  and  social  glee; 

Forgive  the  cold  and  sickly  tone 

That  could  so  ill  my  love  express ; 
What  most  I  felt  I  dared  not  own, 

And  chose  my  tiieme  from  idleness. 

Oft,  while  I  told  of  peace  and  pleasure, 

1  mark'd  the  hostile  sabres  shine; 
And  water,  doled  in  scanty  measure,  - 

I  drank,  who  wont  to  sing  of  wine. 

Would  peace,  would  love's  auspicious  fire. 

But  gild  at  last  my  closing  day, — 
Then,  goddess,  then  return  the  lyre. 

To  wake,  peihaps  a  wanner  lay. 

*^  Dear  Sir  James, 

"  I  send  you  the  above  specimen  of  the  fragments  you  have 
given  me ;  I  have  chosen  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  shortest 
among  them.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  poor,  and  a  pri- 
floner  of  war. 

**  Wishing  you  a  good  journey  for  your  sake,  and  a  speedy 
return  for  my  own. 

Believe  me  yours  truly, 

**  Rboinau)  Herbr.'' 


it 
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In  1807  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  took  orders,  and  was  ii 
by  his  brother  to  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  soon 
after  which  he  returned  to  Oxford,  to  take  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts. 

■ 

To  John  Thomtoriy  Esq. 

Oxford^  18(f7. 

'^  All  your  letters  give  me  pleasure ;  but  none  so  much  as 
those  in  which  you  describe  your  own  happiness.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  now  increasing  diuly,  and  that  your  affection  will  con- 
tinue as  lasting  as  I  believe  it  to  be  pure  and  rational.  I  trust, 
too,  that  amid  your  feelings  of  happiness,  feelings  of  gratitude 
will  always  keep  a  place,  united  with  a  sense  of  your  total  de;- 
pendence  on  the  hand  which  has  given  so  largely  to  you,  and 
which  may,  even  now,  in  a  moment  deprive  you  of  all  you  value 
most.  The  season  of  gre$t  prosperity  is  very  seldom  favourable 
to  serious  impressions ;  fortunate  for  us  if  it  were  possible,  when 
we  are  most  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  beloved  object,  to  recol- 
lect the  probability  of  that  very  blessing  being  immediately  taken 
away.  The  more  piain  the  idea  gives,  the  more  reason  we  have 
to  examine  and  amend  our  hearts,  lest  we  impose  a  necessity  on 
Divine  Mercy  to  take  away  from  Hb  thoughtless  children  the 
blessing  they  are  perverting  to  their  own  destruction.  You,  my 
friend,  have  often  told  me  how  uniformly  happy  your  life  has 
hitherto  been ;  may  it  long  continue  so,  and  may  your  heart 
continue  such  as  not  to  need  any  terrible  visitation.  To  you  I 
can  write  thus  without  your  suspecting  me  of  hypocrisy,  or  a 
fondness  for  giving  lectures ;  thoughtiess  and  thankless  as  I  am 
myself,  inattentive  as  my  conduct  is  to  my  own  welfare,  I  am 
not  indifferent  or  careless  about  yours,  and,  indeed,  we  often 
reap  advantage  ourselves  from  talking  or  writing  seriously  to 
others. 

"  Nor  will  this  perfect  recollection  of  your  dependence,  tMs 
uniting  always  to  the  idea  of  your  most  beloved  object,  the  idea 
of  the  Giver,  at  all  produce  that  cold-blooded  indifference  which 
Pascal  cants  about ;  you  will  not  love  the  creature  less,  but  you 
will  love  the  Creator  more.  Far  from  such  unnatural  entfrasH 
asm,  the  more  devotion  we  feel  to  God,  the  warmer  I  shouUI 
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tliiiik  ynH  be  our  affections  to  those  with  whom  we  are  coniiect* 
ed ;  we  shall  love  them  for  God's  sake  as  well  as  for  their  own. 
By  this  one  sentiment  our  wannest  feelings  become  hallowed ; 
and  even  the  blessings  of  this  world  may  be  a  source  of  religious 
comfort  From  the  reflection  that  they  are  all  His  jpfts,  every 
enjoyment  will  receive  a  higher  colouring,  and  the  more  happy 
we  are,  the  more  earnestly  we  shall  long  for  an  admission  to 
that  Heaven  where  we  shall  se«  the  Hand  which  blesses  us,  and 
really  experience,  what  we  now  know  but  faintly,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  be  thankful.  There  have  be^n  moments,  I  am  adhained 
to  say  how  seldom,  when  my  heart  has  burnt  within  me  trith  the 
conviction  which  I  have  just  described.  Tou,  I  trust,  have  of- 
ten known  it,  and  probably  in  a  far  higher  degree.  You  now,  if 
ever^  oug^t  to  feel  it.  *  *  *  ♦. 

*^  With  regard  to  my  own  studies,  I  have  as  usual,  but  a  lame 
account  to  give  ;  my  progress  is  very  inferior  to  my  resolutions 
iknilihopes.  I  have,  however,  taken  to  regular  early  riang,  so 
regular  that  I  no  longer  find  it  difficult,  and  have  no  need  of  a 
fine  box.  The  Greek  Testament  always  occupies  my  mormng. 
But  I  have  received  my  Crimea  sketches  from  home,  and  my 
other  studies,  Locke,  Gudworth,  &c.  have  a  little  given  way  to 
my  Indian  ink.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
you  a  fresh  series  of  drawings.  I  am  glad  almost  to  have  this 
break  in  my  studies,  as  I  was  beginning  to  perplex  myself  with 
several  useless  doubts,  which  had  once  almost  frightened  me 
from  taking  priesf  s  orders.  The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  John  Calvin,  and  his  master  St 
Augustin,  mere  miserable  theologians ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  de- 
ceiving myself  in  the  idea  that  I  may  still  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles,  which  may  well^  /  ihinky  admit  an  Arme- 
nian interpretation.  Episcopius  thought  so  even  of  the  rules  of 
doctrine  in  Holland.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong.  I  had  no  doubts 
of  this  sort  when  I  took  deacon's  orders ;  but  I  have  since  met 
with  a  little  work,  by  a  man  whom  they  call  here  an  *  Evangeli- 
cal preacher,'  (allow  me  still  to  dislike  this  use  of  the  word,)  who 
has  deduced  from  our  liturgy,  doctrines  enough  to  frighten  one. 
I  hope  and  trust  for  God's  guidance ;  pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  may  have  my  eyes  open  to  the  truth  whatever  it 
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may  be ;  that  no  interest  may  warp  me  from  it ;  and  that  if  h 
pleases  God  that  I  persevere  in  His  ministry,  I  may  undertake 
the  chaise  with  a  quiet  mind  and  good  conscience.  This  is  now 
my  purpose ;  may  it  be  profitable  to  myself  and  to  many. 

**  Yours  most  truly, 

^  **  Reginald  Heber*'' 

* 

To  John  Thof^nUmf  Esq. 

AU  Souk  July  %  Vm. 

**  Mr  Dear  Friend, 

''  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  (to  use  the  ex« 
pression  of  our  old  friend  Bristow)  was  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  really  unexpected.  I  hope  you  are  not  in  earnest  when 
you  pretend  to  apologise  for  writing  nonsense  ;  nonsense  is  die 
true  and  iippropriate  language  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
fimcfi^t^f^$  to  talk  coolly  in  a  situation  like  yours.  But 
though  perfectly  happy  yourself,  yon  ought  not  to  ran  r^in 
and  kick  at  others  who  are  not  equally  so ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
to  attack  our  poor  friends  at  Yaroslav,  as  incapable  of  reason- 
ing, and  subject  to  be  ginUs.  I  do  not  think  you  are  much  in* 
clined  to  be  so ;  and  at  any  rate,  one  month  after  manriage  is 
not  the  exact  date  when  I  shouldi  suspect  such  a  viater  as  emMft, 
at  least  after  such  a  marriage  as  yours.  As  to  the  princess 
if  you  yourself  were  twenty  years  older  than  your  wi£e,  vne 
iii  parfaite  is  almost  all  that  you  could  have  expected ;  where 
ages  and,  in  consequence,  where  the  shades  of  character  so 
much  mkr,  even  this  share  of  happiness  is  more  dian  ccHnmon. 
As  indeed  she  defined  this  attachment,  *  amitiS  parfaUej  smu 
passiony*  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  at  all  differs  from  that  pladd 
and  tamer  kind  of  love,  which  we  are  told  arises  from  mutual 
esteem  and  long  intercourse,  almost  as  warm,  though  not  so 
thrilling,  as  the  feelings  of  romantic  love  before  he  has  mouked 
his  wings,  and  unlearnt  all  those  pretty  flutterings  which  make 
his  youth  so  delightful.  All  this  is  what  I  have  been  told,  and 
I  state  it  fairlf  on  better  authority  than  my  own,  as  a  sort  of  vin- 
dication for  the  princess. 

**  For  myself,  I  own,  though  I  sometimes  wish  this  statement 
were  true,  and  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  very  respectable  kind  of 
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attabhment,  and  attended  with  much  less  trouble  than  the  other, 
yet  I  have  not  yet  unlearnt  my  boyish  hankering  after  golden 
shafts  and  purple  wings.  The  shafts,  however,  never  furly 
struck  me  but  once,  and  then  the  wings  were  unfortunately  em- 
ployed in  flying  away.  To  speak,  however,  my  serious  opinipn, 
I  believe  that  were  it  possible  for  a  well-founded  passion  to  wear 
out,  the  very  recollection  of  jt  would  be  more  valuable  than  the 
greatest  happiness  afforded  by  those  calm  and  vulgar  kindnesses 
which  chiefly  proceed  from  knowing  no  great  harm  of  one  ano- 
ther. You  remember  Shenstone's  epitaph  on  Miss  Dolman : 
^  Vtde  Maria,  PueUarum  EleganH88i$nay  heu  quanto  mmus  est 
cum  reUquis  versari  quam  tui  memimsseJ* 

*^  I  am  not  sure  how  long  that  romance  of  passion  may  con- 
tinue which  the  world  shows  such  anxiety  to  wean  us  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  which  it  laughs  at  because  it  envies ;  but  end 
when  it  may,  it  is  never  lost,  but  will  contribute,  like  fermenta- 
tion, to  make  the  remainder  of  the  cup  of  happiness  more  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome. 

^*  You  are  no  great  admirer  of  the  '  cherub  of  the  southern 
breeze,'  but  there  is  one  of  his  last  published  poems  which  took 
fast  hold  on  my  fancy.  After  having  instanced  all  the  changes 
which  time  may  produce  in  his  mistress,  and  denied  their  power 
to  alter  his  affection,  he  says, 

'  Though  the  rose  on  her  cheek  disappear  and  decay, 
Can  time  with  the  rose  steal  the  dimple  away  ? 
Age  may  alter  her  form,  but  must  leave  me  behind, 
Her  temper,  her  manners,  her  heart,  and  her  mind. 
Roll  on  then  ye  summers,  no  change  shall  ye  see, 
But  Maria  will  still  be  Maria  to  me.' 


It 


May  you  long  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  mutual  and  unchang- 
ing affection,  and  may  you  secure  your  enjo3rment  by  a  constant 
dependance  on  the  Giver  of  all  happiness,  who  will  never  forget 

those  in  age  who  remember  Him  in  their  youtL 

«  «  #  «  « 

**  I  have  just  taken  leave  of  a  man  whom  I  think  most  highly 
of,  during  a  short  acquaintance ;  I  mean  Ackland,  who  is,  I 
trust,  by  this  time  at  Gottenburgh.  What  part  of  the  north  are 
you  going  to  ? 
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S22  LETTER   TO   R.   W.    HAY,    BSQ. 

To  John  Thomtariy  Esq. 

AU  S(mta  1807. 

^M  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  my  carelessness  has  given  yoiiy 
and  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice.  I  am,  indeed,  a 
positive  child  in  these  things.  My  reason,  for  not  dating  mj 
draft  was  simply  that  I  did  not  know  the  day  of  the  mondt 
When,  alas  !  shall  I  be  able  to  remember  and  apply  the  deaths 
of  those  eminent  characters,  good  Christopher  Finch  and  David 
Friar,  who,  with  their  friend,  George  Blunt,  Esquire,  lamenta^ 
bly  for  themselves,  but  most  usefully  for  practical  chronology, 
died  in  one  day  at  Dover  ?  It  is,  I  own,  the  want  of  *a  dlslich 
like  this  which  has  puzzled  half  my  schemes  in  life ;  my  days 
roll  on  uncounted  and  my  months  are  buried  in  oblivion,  *  Co- 
Tint  quia  vote  sacro.^  From  you  I  have  learnt  many  things ;  if 
you  can  but  teach  me  exactness,  it  will  he  a  crown  to  all  your 
ioBtructions,  as  from  this  want,  even  the  little  good  I  have  about 
me  will  be  often,  I  fear,  inefficient.^ 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

AUSnOi  1807. 


ft 


Zum  Hoch'Vnd  wohlgehomm  Herm  von  Hay,  des  ColUgium 
Chri^H  graduatirtein  Studente,  des  Kais :  Russisch :  Ordens  des 
B'dr  und  des  Schliisselbluine  RUtefy  ^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

''  Komm  main  freund,  ich  bitte,  mit  nur  am  Montag  zu  i^ieiseD, 
Aber,  ich  muss  dir  sagen  dass  kein  auslandisches  Essen 
Gebe  ich  dir ;  mit  Schinken-Geschmack  die  saOere  Krauter, 
Nicht  die  herrliche  Fische,  die  kostbare  Suppe  des  Sterlet, 
Oder  mit  salzen  Butter  den  Barsch,  den  wasser-gekochten. 
Und,  ach,  leider  des  Armuths !  den  guten  vortreffllcheD  Bheinwein 
Hier  bekommest  du  keinen,  aus  grfknen  Gl&ser  getrunken, 
Und  das  diches  Bier,  das  liebt  der  durstige  Deutscher ! 
Hier  sind  bloss  Kartoffeln,  und  nur  ein  gew^tiges  Beefsteak^ 
Oder  ein  SchOpsenbraten,  und  ein  paar  Ktkchlein  mit  Zunge, 
Und  ein  Salat,  und  Englisches  Bier,  und  Wasser  von  Sdiweppe, 
Und  WallnQsse  nacfa  Tisch,  mit  rdthlichem  Wein  von  Oporto. 
Also  bleibich  indessen, 

^'  Mit  einer  wahren  Hochfichtung,       ' 

"  Lieber  Herr  Hay, 

*^  ihr  unterthanigster. 

"  Die  Zeit  ist  halb  sechs — die  Locai  meine  eigene  Stube." 


RECOLLECTIOKS  OV  MR.  REGINALD  HEBBR's  EARLT  LIFE.   8tS 

For  the  foQowing  sketch  of  Mr.  Re^nald  Heber's  life  at  Ox- 
ford, the  Editor  is  indebted  to  one  of  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, whose  name  she  regrets  not  being  permitted  to  mention. 

30M  Janumry,  1830. 

^*  Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Heber, 

*^  I  promised  to  send  you  some  recollections  of  his  early  life : 
and  with  very  mixed  feelings  I  now  perform  that  promise. 

'*  At  a  time  when  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  place,  I  had  ra- 
ther caught  by  heart  than  learnt  Palestine,  and  when  it  was  a 
pririlege  to  any  one  of  any  age  to  know  Reg^ald  Heber,  I  had 
the  delight  of  formfaig  his  acquaintance.  I  cannot  forget  the 
feeling  of  admiration  with  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  I  ap- 
proached his  presence,  or  the  surprise  with  which  I  contrasted 
my  abstract  image  of  him,  with  his  own  simple,  social,  every-day 
manner.  He  talked  and  laughed  like  those  around  him,  and 
entered  into,  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with  them,  and  with  their 
relish :  but  when  any  higher  subject  was  introduced,  [and  he 
was  never  slow  in  contriving  to  introduce  literature  at  least,  and 
to  draw  from  his  exhaustless  memory  riches  of  every  kind,]  his 
manner  became  his  own.  He  never  looked  up  at  his  hearers,  [^ 
(one  of  the  few  things,  by  the  bye,  which  I  could  have  wished 
altered  in  him  in  after  life,  for  he  retained  the  habit,)  but  with  *  ^^^^  ^t/  **^ 
his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth  in  a  measured  intona-  /C^.^^i  "/ 
tion,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores  of  every  age  ;      "  / 

the  old  romances,  Spencer,  some  of  our  early  prose  writers,   j^i^u-^t    hf»> 
of  Scotf  s  published  works,  or  verses  of  his  own.     I  speak  not  ..„./' 

of  one  day  only,  but  of  my  general  recollection  of  his  habits  as     '^  ^     > » *        ^, 
after  that  day  witnessed  often.     One  moonlight  night,  (I  do  not    •  •  j^  j.l^u  *»  ^ij 
recollect  the  year,)  we  were  walkii^  together,  talking  of  the  old      "^ 
fabliaux  and  romances,  with  ,  which  his  memory  was  full ;  and 
we  continued  our  walk  till  long  past  midnight.     He  said  that  it  % 

was  a  very  easy  style,  and  he  could  imitate  it  without  an  effort ; 
and  as  he  went  along,  he  recited,  composing  as  he  recited,  the 
happiest  imitation  of  the  George-Ellis-specimens  which  I  ever 
saw.  He  came  to  my  rooms,  and  wrote  it  down  the  next  day.  ' 
He  called  it  the  <  Boke  of  the  purple  faucon.'  I  now  send  the 
original  manuscript  to  you. 
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ROMAUNT  DU  GRAND  ROTE  PANTAGRUELLE. 


Icy  commence  le  Bomaunt  du  grande  Roye  PantagrneUe.* 


Le  Roy- 
•nnifidePui- 
lagrueik. 


Camment 
PutagrueUo 
VBDhjt  bonne 
UblOjetfeooyt 
belle  chore; 


ft  aMojt 
digmroy. 


Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 
That  hyght  Sir  Claudyus  Pantagruelle,- 
The  f3mest  and  fellest,  more  or  lesse, 
Of  alle  the  kynges  in  Heathenesse. 
That  Syre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 
Of  (Estrick  and  of  Cappadode, 
His  Eme  was  Lorde  I  miderstonde 
Of  all  Cathaye  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 
LXX  Dukes,  that  were  soe  wighte, 
Served  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
Thereto  he  made  him  a  lothely  messe, 
Everie  mominge  more  or  lesse, 
A  manne  chylde  of  VH  yere  age, 
Thereof  he  seethed  hys  pottage. 
Everie  knyghte  who  went  that  waye 
His  nose  and  ears  was  fayne.to  paye ; 
Sothely,  as  the  Romaunts  telle, 
For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle. 
Yn  all  the  londes  of  Ethiope^ 
Was  ne  so  worthy  a  kynge  as  hee. 


Comment 
U  aim<m  It 
Royue  Cy- 
cUe. 


1[  And  itbefelle  upon  a  daye 

Thys  Pantagruelle  he  went  to  playe 

With  his  Ladye  thatte  was  soe  brighte, 

Yn  her  bowre  yn  alle  mennes  syghte. 

Thatte  Ladye  was  hyghte  Cycelce  j 

And  thereto  sange  shee 

Alle  into  Grekysh  as  she  colde  best, — 

'^  Lambeth,  Sadeck,  Apocatest ;" 

Namely,  "  My  love  yf  thou  wouldest  wynne 

Bringe  wyth  thee  a  purple  falcon  ynne." 


Comment 
Fuitagnielle 
eetoytmee- 
oontent 


T[  Thatte  laye  made  hym  sadde  and  sowre, 
And  careful  came  hee  adowne  the  towre. 
He  layde  his  hedde  upon  a  stone ; 
For  sorrow  hys  lyfe  was  well  nigh  gone; 


*  A  few  years  later,  Me.  Reginald  Heber  gave  a  copy  of  this  "ramaunt"  to  ano- 
ther friend,  under  a  different  title,  and  with  a  few  alteiations,  which  oonsiflted  princi- 
pally in  the  addition  of  a  marginal  tabic  of  contents;  as  being  thus  made  a  more 
perfect  imitation  of  the  old  romances,  the  editor  publishes  it  in  preference  to  the  on* 
ginalmanuacripc 
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flea  ar- 

mnres. 


He  sobbed  amayne  and  sighed  sore 
"  Alacke  Cycile,  for  CTermore." 
Hys  page  hebroughtehim  hys  helmette 
Thatte  was  cleped  Alphabet 
He  doDned  hys  bootes  made  of  the  skyn 
Of  Loup-garou  and  of  Gobbelyn, 
And  hys  haiiberke  that  was  soe  harde 
Ywoven  welle  of  spykenarde.  macv^n' 

Virgile  hadde  made  that  coto-armure  virgito. 

With  Mammetry  fenced  and  guarded  sure ; 
And  Hypocras  and  Ar3rBtote 
Had  woven  the  rynges  of  thatte  cote. 
^He  took  hys  spere  that  was  so  strong, 
Hys  axe  was  sharpe,  his  sworde  was  long, 
And  thys  the  devyse  upon  his  shielde — 
A  red  rose  yn  a  greene  fielde, 
And  under,  yn  language  of  Syrie, 
"  Belle  rose  que  tu  es  jolye." 


Ycy  contmence  le  U  chants  de  bon  Roy  PantagrueUe. 

» 

LjTsten  Lordynges  to  the  tale 
Of  PantagrueUe  and  hys  travayle. 
He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 
PantagrueUe  hymself  alone ; 
Many  a  hyll  most  hyghe  has  dome, 
Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 

He  paste  through  Cathaye  and  Picardie,  ^^^  ^^' 

Babylon,  Scotland,  and  ItiaUe ; 
And  asked  of  aUe  as  yt  befeUe, 
But  of  no  adventure  herde  he  teUe, 
Tyl  after  manie  a  wearie  daye, 
Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  foreste  graye : 
Afonie  an  auncient  okedyd  growe. 
Doddered  and  frynged  with  mysletoe ; 
Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 
Whyspered  yn  every  breeze  that  blewe. 
PantacnoieUe  hath  swome  by  Mahoune,  ^  *r- 

Bye  Termagaunt  and  by  Abadoune,  tagmeiie. 

Bye  Venus  thatte  was  soe  steme  and  stronge, 
'  And  Apollin  with  homes  longe, 
And  other  fiendes  of  Maumetrye, 
That  the  ende  of  that  foreste  he  would  see. 
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Lysten  Lordingee  the  soothe  I  tell: 
Nothyng  was  true  that  here  befeUe, 
enobantea.      But  all  the  okes  that  flourished  soe  free, 
Flourished  only  in  grammarie ; 

In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe  | 

But  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew. 
Sothely  I  tell  you  and  indede  | 

There  was  many  a  wicked  weede ;  ^ 

There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 
Whoso  smeUeth  the  same  shall  die. 
And  the  long  grasse  wyth  poyson  mixed, 
Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  betwixt. 

Yn  thatte  same  chace  my ghte  noe  man  hear 
Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer ; 
Neyther  dared  yn  thate  wood  to  goe 
Coney  or  martin,  or  hare  or  doe. 

Nor  on  the  shawe  the  b]nrde8  gay,  | 

Starling,  Cuckoo,  or  Pop3mjay ; 
But  Gr3rphon  fanged,  and  bristly  boare, 
Gnarred  and  fomed  hys  way  bdbre. 
And  the  1)eeste  who  can  falsely  weepe, 
Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe ; 
Sat3rr,  and  Leopard,  and  Tygris, 
Bloody  Camelopardalys, 
And  everye  make  of  beastes  bolde, 
Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  holde. 
Dayes  and  nyghtes  but  only  IV, 
And  Pantagruelle  could  ryde  no  more. 
HjB  shoulders  were  by  hys  helmet  worne, 
He  was  a  wearye  wyghte  forlorne, 
And  hys  cheeke  thatte  was  soe  redde, 
Colde  and  darke  as  the  beaten  ledde. 
H3rs  destriere  might  no  further  passe, 
Samteie.  It  lothed  to  taste  that  evyl  grasse. 

Heavy  he  clombe  from  oflGe  hys  steede, 
Of  hys  lyfe  he  stoode  in  drede : 
'<  Alacke,  alacke,  Cycelie, 
Here  I  dye  for  love  of  thee !" 
Forth  through  the  thorny  brake  hee  paste, 
Tylle  he  came  to  a  poole  at  laste ; 
And  bye  that  poole  of  water  clere 
Satte  a  manne  chylde  of  seven  yere ; 
Clothed  he  was  m  scarlet  and  graine. 
Cloth  of  silver  and  cordovaine ; 


JEUX  d'esprit.  SS7 


As  a  field  fkomet  he  was  faire, 
Seemed  he  was  some  Erie's  heir. 
And  perchynge  on  hys  wriste  so  free, 
A  purple  Faucon  there  was  to  see. 
Courteous  hee  turned  hym  to  that  Peere, 
But  Pantagruelle  made  sory  cheare. 
Highe  and  stately  that  boye  hym  bare, 
And  bade  hym  abyde  hys  Father  there. 
When  the  Father  was  there  yn  place, 
Never  had  knyght  so  foul  a  face ; 
He  was  tusked  as  anie  boare, 
Brystly  behind  and  eke  before ; 
liyons  staring  as  they  were  wood, 
Salvage  buU  that  liveth  on  blood. 
He  was  fyUhy  as  any  sowe, 
Blacke  and  hairy  as  a  black  cowe ; 
All  yn  a  holy  priest's  att3rre, 
Never  was  seen  so  fowle  a  syre. 


€C 


He  wrote  what  none  but  quick  and  clever  men  can  write^ 
very  good  nonsense :  some  of  hiajeux  cP esprit  appeared  in  the 
grave  pages  of  a  certain  ancient  magazine,  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  himself,  keeping  himself  down  to 
the  dullness  of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few 
who  were  in  the  secret  One,  I  recollect,  was  a  solemn  inqni* 
ry  from  Clericus  Leicestrensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devasta- 
tions of  an  insect  which  peculiarly  attacked  spinach'^-the  evil, 
the  remedy,  and  the  insect,  being  all  equally  imaginaly.  Ano- 
ther was  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V ,  who 

was  killed  at  the  storming  of  fort  Muzzaboo,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, (fort  and  war  equally  unknown,)  the  last  line  was 

'  '  And  Marathon  shall  yield  to  Muzzaboo.' 

Mr.  Oifford  once  assured  me,  that  *  Mr.  Higgins,'  in  the  Anti- 
jacobin,  deceived  one  person,  at  least,  who  seriously  complamed 
of  the  democratical  tendencies  of '  The  Rovers :'  the  jeu  d^esprit 
from  which  the  last  line  is  quoted,  also  deceived  one  other ;  for 
it  happened,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  there  had  been  missing 
for  some  years,  a  certain  Philip  V ,  whose  uncle  was  so  much 
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pleased  with  discovering  the  scene  of  his  iieath,  and  with  this 
glowing  eulogium  from  a  witness  of  his  valour,  that  he  sent  five 
pounds  to  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban,  for  the  author  of  the  sonnet 

*^  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  language.  Once,  as  Reginald  was  on  his  way  to  Ox- 
ford, he  stopped  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  take  a  coach  thence  on  the  following  morning.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which  not  only  assembled  per- 
sons from  a  distance,  who  consequently  had,  engaged  all  the  bedsi, 
but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sleep  even  in  his  sittmg-room.  He  employed  and 
amused  himself,  therefore,  in  writing  in  Homeric  verse  a  de- 
scription of  his  situation ;  annexing  a  translation  after  the  man- 
ner of  Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notes, 
he  sent  it  to  Lord  Ebiington,  then  at  Brazen  Noqc  College, 
who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy ;  and  he  fully  permits  you  to  insert 
it.  It  shows  to  equal  advantage  Reginald's  scholarship  and  his 
humour. 

•  ••«•• 

510.  12  flTtfiTtfi  9  fuy»  T$9^6i  oJ(9iir«^9»  tTTtrm  ttf^fi, 

X«A;^«flr«A/y,  ^fAat  «<»«»  «y«y«^«$  * H^etirr^w 
Keu  r«rf  hi  fuyatXn*  txtriiitu^vo'n  i^priif 

Proh  Decs  I  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrine  erit  viro 
Quicunque  bene  habitatam  ediquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  ant  Bilstonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
i£hs-€ivitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabilis  Vulcani. 
Ettunc  quidemtnagnum  cum-studio-parant  festum 

NOTJI. 

y.  510.  'OSoimptf  avipi.  CluiB  foret  ille  pcngrinus  ncm  adhuc  satis  constat  Her- 
culem  Scholiastes,  Thesea  alii  intelligunt  Non  aDimadverteie  scilioei  boni 
interpretes  de  seipso  Poetam  hsc  loqui  quern  Poetam  laspida  fuiase  Anglo- 
Phoenicem  ipse  supra  demonstravi :  Excuis.  i.  v.  17.  hujus  libn.  Et  tamen 
d.  Tumebo  Moses  his  vereibus  annui  videtor :  quam  verd,  judioent  aiii 

V.512.  Ubinem  sit  iUa  Lycja  mihi  hsret  aqua.  Lyciam  Asiaticam  fiicnmt  vet. 
Schol.  absuide :  de  Anglicanis  enim  dvitatibus  agltar,  neque  wroKuBpw  i 
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Lycia.  Acvnpr  Henufterfausiiu  tegit,  nollu  aimuentibuB  CoddL  Nescio  an 
a  hipin  nomen  habens  nunc  etiam  ote  ▼ernacnhii  WoherhampUm  audit. 
Da  Biktone  et  Bremichamo  etiam  in  celebenuno  Jaoobo  ThomaoDo  jOrrnni* 
cham  inYenimufi : 

— ^"  Thy  thund'iing  pavement,  Brormcham." 

V.514.  N<»i  hoapitale  (ut  videtur)  festiun  paiavere  Biemichamenflefl)  exchiaam 
enim  fuiaae  advenam  satis  constat.  Eigo  Bods  Dee  tunc  agi  sacra  Clar- 
kxns  ezistimat,  falao,  istinsmodi  enim  aacris  omneB  eocchidebantur  viri,  et 
tamen  ▼.  518.  avtpct  ivKovuirn$  invenimns.  Ut  obeooons  essent  iate  aalta- 
tionefl^  monente  Abreacio,  vix  crederem,  etsi  nudis  mamilliii  eziliqae  Teste 
saltasse  puellas  ab  omnibus  fere  accepimus.  Tafia  vocant  festa  GaDi  ^^un 
Bal  par^"  anglioe  "Sin  f^mmM^." 

616.  TuiT99t$  mfifrnv-Uf  M^^  w^Mt^M^  sic  $ut^  4r«ri 
X«A;^sv  iu  fuym^Pto't  ^f§  %m  XC^^^  %im%§' 

Huo'fMi  vwtf^i  troJWf  yntrtu  fuyaty  tu  ymf  $»tWT$$ 
620.  'Zictfru^  s-oAA'  ol'isrv,  xuTo-n  i^  u^  sv^mmf  ipttr 

AAA'  i  luuituf9g  timBt^tTttt  «;^yp/K«ys$  taif 
Ah^pta  tuiKtXt^  xAitffif,  luufi  rt  r^ttin^tt, 

».  r,  A. 

Fabri  Tin,  multnm  divites,  quibus  valde  omnibtui 

A  in  sdtbos  Deofl  (Vulcanus  sc.)  et  anmm  dedit ' 

Inde  ergo  per-totam-noctem-durantibns  choris  delectant  somn  tor 

Virgines  b^e-cioctse,  et  viri  pulchro-modo-piilyeruleiitL 

[Sc.  pulverosum  habentes  caput 
Motus  sub  pedibus  fit  magnus,  bene  vero  unusquisque 
Salit,  multrnn  sudans,  odor  vero  nidoris  ad  ccelum  ascendit. 
Lyranm  vero  effcmditur  dclcis  sonus  aut  tibiarum— 
AdvetUL  vero  infra  sedet  dolore-e£^clii8  cor 
Sedili  inhoneato  reclinaos,  vacil^ue  menai^ 
Labris  neque  cibum  habens,  nee  oculis  iomnuiD,  4to. 


NOTil. 

V.&181   miftfflm^m96,  JE>eBaiterioocaiifeisotiMtfatBntiimlaii0taitilttiHi^ 

tasse  et  tenue  aigumentum  videan^ggiessus;  AXA* hpm%m$^99rm*  Notouft 
junioies  quod  inter  plurimas  Barbarorum  gentes  Hottentotas  sc  et  Caffioa 
et  Aagioa  nios  eret  patriua  hrdo^  nidore  unamm,'  et  simiBlnus  collineie 
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crinM,  et  deinde  albo  quodam  pulvere  oonspergere  et  conseiere.  («««maTic, 
GaUkd,  "  Uen  poadr6 .''  angUce,  '*  i^ll  pfmtttrt." 

T.  5fiSb  Non  in  infisnus  regioiiibiiB,  ut  inMimniavit  bonus  vir,  Editor  CSugoamu, 
at  inferiori  camerft,  pedibuaque  flaltantium  subjectlL 

¥.  5134.  Obsenrandnm  eit  quam  uAtk  arte  Poeta  sui  TiatonB  patrium  innint  podo- 
xem.  Si  nempe  Sootiu  fcamti  Hibenrasve,  miram  eaaeti  ne  ionatt  fintoi 
andacift,  anglice  '<  aportfnfl  8  fftce,"  coenam  aibi,  et  gratii^  oompaiaaet 
Cum  Teio  et  Anglos  ait,  et  ingenui  pudoris  puer,  manet  inunotas  /M<9^pA>«t 
mp  dum  empto  taidoque  ooquorum  aiudlio  sifai  abas  poratiu.  De  Angfo- 
nun  mffW"^  vide  cL  Maridandum  in  hnnc  locum. 

**  Many  of  his  contemporaries  will  recollect  other  exercises  of 
kindred  talent ;  one  was  a  mock  heroic  poem,  the  subject  of 
wUch  was  laid  in  his  own  college :  but  though  he  wished  to  for- 
get this  jeu  JPesprit,  as  it  gave  offence  at  the  time,  and  though, 
theiefore,  I  do  not  send  it  to  you,  (how  few  can  look  back  on 
their  youth,  without  wishing  far  more  to  be  forgotten,)  it  may  be 
8Bid  oliiy  as,  mdeed  of  all  his  other  performances  in  this  line,  that 
his  wit  was  without  malice,  and  his  humour  without  a  tinge  of 
grossness.  His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  certunly  at  this  time 
very  keen  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  ;  and  it 
was  in  effusions  of  this  sort  that  the  spirits  of  his  youth  found 
Tent  Even  at  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  very  severe  stu- 
dent ;  and  made  up  in  hard  reading  at  night,  the  time  given  to 
society  and  lighter  pursuits  in  the  evening.  At  no  period  did 
his  success,  unparalleled  then  and  since  in  a  university  career, 
tempt  him  to  the  assumption  of  any  airs  of  superiority.  He  was 
unifoimly  humble,  and  gentle,  aiid  kind. 

**  Among  his  amusements  was  heraldry,  as  I  know,  becaiue 
one  of  my  tastes  at  the  time  happened  to.  coincide  wifli  it 
There  is  therefore,  at  least  one  proof  against  the  truth  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Grammont,  'the  marqui^  was  a  great  genealogist,  as 
all  fools  with  good  memories  are.'  His  younger  brother,  how- 
ever, Tom  Heber,  was  one  who,  of  all  men  within  my  know- 
ledge, possessed  the  most  accurate  recollection  of  the  largest 
stores  in  this  study. 

*'  When  Reginald  Heber  and  I  ceased,  in  consequence  of  oar 
distances,  to  meet  regularly,  our  intercourse  was  little  carried  on 
by  letters ;  and  I  now  look  back  with  great  regret  upon  my  own 
mdolence,  and  dislike  to  the  act  of  beginning  a  letter,  to  wUdi 
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fiiults  I  attribute  my  present  inability  to  send  to  you  more  of  bis 
correspondence.  At  tbe  same  time  it  will  always  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  think,'  that  whenever  we  met,  we  met  as  friends  affec- 
tionately attached  to  each  other ;  and  when  we  parted,  canied 
away  with  each  other  a  renewed  and  .enlarged  supply  of  tbe 
kindest  feeling." 

To  John  ThonUon^  Esq, 

Avgtui  nth,  1807, 

*^  I  purposely  delayed  writmg  to  you  till  I  had  had  some  little 
experience  of  my  new  situation  as  parish  priest,  and  my  feelings 
under  it.  With  the  first  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  my 
feelings  are,  I  believe,  the  usual  ones  of  young  men  who  find 
themselves  entering  into  the  duties  of  a  profession  in  which  their 
life  is  to  be  spent  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  make  in  the 
character  of  my  people,  as  I  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  among  them.  They  received  me  with  the  same  expressions 
of  good  will  as  they  had  shown  on  my  return  to  England  ;  and 
my  volunteers  and  myself  (for  we  are  still  considered  as  insepa- 
rable) were  again  invited  to  zf^te  champeire.  Of  course  my  first 
sermon  was  numerously  attended ;  and  though  tears  were  shed,^ 
I  could  not  attribute  them  entirely  to  my  eloquence,  for  some  of 
the  old  servants  of  the  family  began  crying  before  I  had  spoken 
a  word.  I  will  fairly  own  that  the  cordiality  of  these  honest 
people,  which  at  first  elated  and  pleased  me  exceedingly,  has 
since  been  the  occasion  of  some  very  serious  and  melancholy  re- 
flections. It  is  really  an  appalling  thing  to  have  so  high  ex- 
pectations formed  of  a  young  man's  future  conduct  But  even 
this  has  not  so  much  weight  with  me,  as  a  fear  that  I  shall  not 
return  their  affection  sufficiently,  or  preserve  it  in  its  present  ex- 
tent by  my  exertions  and  diligence  in  doing  good.  Qod  knows 
I  have  every  motive  of  affection  and  emulation  to  animate  me  ; 
and  have  no  possible  excuse  for  a  failure  in  my  duty.  The  Me- 
thodists in  Hodnet  are,  thank  Gk>d,  not  very  numerous,  and  I 
hope  to  diminish  ihem  still  more ;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  my  emulation.  I  have  another 
spur  of  a  much  nu)re  agreeable  kind  in  the  clergyman  of  tbe 
next  parish,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Stamford,  and  though  a  young 
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man,  one  of  the  best  parish  priests  I  ever  knew.  He  was  mti* 
mate  with  Tom,  at  College,  and  I  then  thought  highly  of  him  ; 
but  his  character  has  displayed  itself  very  much  during  this  hit 
year.  With  greater  learning  and  talent  than  — » whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  he  puts  me  a  good  deal  in  mind  of  him.  I  am 
sure  I  may  derive  great  advantage  from  such  an  example 
ng  *  ♦  ♦  within  two  miles ;  and  I  think,  I,  too,  may  be  of 
some  little  use  to  him,  in  keeping  him  firom  low  spirits  and  a  too 
great  love  of  retirement,  and  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  faults 
to  which  some  of  his  friends  think  him  inclined,  but  which  I  have 
not  secQ  mu<?h  of  in  his  character*" 

4 

To  John  ThonUon,  Esq. 

BoOnet  Batt,  Vm. 

^*  I  have  been  sadly  delayed  in  copying  the  drawings ;  the  cos- 
tumes will,  I  hope,  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  send 
them.  I  had  hoped  to  have  brought  them  myself,  but  I  have 
been  so  little  with  my  mother,  that  she  will  not  yet  consent  to 
spare  me ;  and  my  visit  to  Albury  cannot  take  place  for  some 
weeks.  Christmas  I  had  hoped  to  have  passed  with  you ;  and 
nothing  but  the  particular  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  family  party,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  for  several  years  at  Hodnet,  would  have  prevented 
my  coming. 

'*  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  care  about  the  books,  and  your 
present  of  the  Swedish  tumip-seed,  the  promise  of  which  last  has 
already  conferred  more  happiness  on  a  respectable  magistrate  in 
our  neighbourhood,  than  any  other  boon  could  have  done.  I  am 
very  sorry,  however,  that  I  have  pillaged  your  father's  acres,  and 
heartily  wish  that  the  barren  heaths  of  Shropshire  contmned  any 
thing  which  I  could  send  in  return.  We  have  indeed,  as  I  have 
just  discovered,  the  Norwegian  mulHberryy  which  is  here  known 
under  the  name  of  cloud-berry,  as  only  growing  on  the  wildest 
hill-tops ;  but  I  fear  where  salad  and  currant  jelly  are  known, 
the  venison  and  mutton  of  Surry  would  not  relish  so  vriM  an 
auxiliary.  When,  however,  you  come  to  see  me,'  I  witl  take 
care  (with  my  wife's  permission)  that  you  shall  be^  your  dn- 
ner  with  salt-fish,  and  end  with  *  braten  and  mMbemf.^ 
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«  ^^  I  have  been  busy  in  recoTeiing  and  copying  my  Norwegian 
views,  in  which  I  have  succeeded  better  than  I  at  first  boped^and 
shall  send  you  some  with  the  costumes. 

**  The  good  folks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all  running  wild 
after  eoU'^abif  and  I  find  I  have  lost  much  influence  in  the  coun- 
ty by  not  bringinga  sackful  of  Buda  kaH 

**  Ton  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shirk  volunteers,  shun  poli- 
tics, eschew  architecture,  study  Divinity  as  employment,  and 
draw  costumes  for  recreation ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  believe 
how  much  I  am  ever 

"  Your  obliged  friend." 

When  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1806,  he  wrote  the  first  lines  of  a  poem,  which  were  suggested 
to  him  du^ring  a  sleepless  night,  by  hearing  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  bustle  of  troops  marching  through  the  town  to  meet  the 
French  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  which,  in  1809,  he  completed 
and  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Europe."  The  prophecy 
.with  which  it  concludes  may  seem,  in  its  fullest  sense,  at  the  pre« 
sent  moment,  &r  from  completion ;  and  yet,  as  Spain  has 
overcome  the  efforts  of  foreign'  tyranny,  we  may  hope  that^ 
at  no  very  remote  period,  she  will  shake  off  the  still  more 
galling  yoke  o(  superstition,  and  that  we  may  yet  hail  the  period 
when 

'<  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  free  P' 
To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Bodna  Holly  February  Ibth^  1809. 

**  You  win  be,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  that,  after  so  long 
an  interruption,  I  have,  during  the  last  fortnight,  finished  and 
sent  to  the  press  the  verses,  part  of  which  I  repeated  to  you. 
Both  their  name,  'Europe,'  and  the  moment  at  which  they  are 
pablished  is  an  unfortunate  one ;  but  I  am  glad  that  while  Spain 
yet  exists,  I  shall  have  borne  my  testimony  in  her  favour.  *  *  * 
While  I  am  on  this  subject.  wLQ  you  allow  me  to  solicit  your 
assistance  in  procuring  recruits  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  a 
work  in  which  several  of  our  common  firiends  are  likely  to  be 
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engaged,  and  which  may  seire  to  set  some  limits  to  the  de% 
potic  authority  of  the  Edinbnrgh.  I  have,  myself,  refused 
to  undertake  giving  any  thing,  but  very  likely  shall,  hereafter, 
if  I  have  time,  and  if  the  first  number  gives  me  a  £aivourable 
specimen  of  their  callibre  and  opinions.  As  to  your  inquiries 
respectii^^  my  parish,  I  hardly  know  what  answer  to  make.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  both  my  conduct  and  my  sermons 
are  *  well  liked,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  amendment 
takes  place  in  my  hearers.  My  congregations  are  very  good, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  increases.  The  principal 
&ults  of  which  I  have  to  complain  are,  occasional  drunknness, 
and,  after  they  have  left  Church,  a  great  disr^^  of  Sun- 
day. You  know  my  notions  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  are  by  no  means  strict ;  but  I  have  seen 
much  mischief  arise  from  its  neglect,  and  have  been  taking  some 
pains  to  prevent  it  By  the.  assistance,  I  may  say  advice,  of 
one  of  the  Churchwardens,  a  very  worthy  and  sensible,  though 
plain  farmer,  the  shop-keepers  have  been  restrained  from  selling 
on  Sundays ;  and  I  have  persuaded  the  inn-keepers  to  sign  an 
agreement,  binding  themselves  under  a  five  guinea  forfeiture,  not 
to  allow  drinking  on  that  day.  But  though  the  wealthy  fanners 
and  women  are  generally  orderly,  the  young  labourers  are  a 
dissolute  set,  and  I  have  not  so  much  influence  with  them  now 
as  I  had  when  I  was  their  captain.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  me,  in 
so  wide  a  parish,  that  I  am  slow  at  remembering  either  names 
or  faces,  which  is  a  very  useful  ttdent.  I  trust,  however,  to  ac- 
quire this  gradually.  My  Psalm-singing  continues  bad.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  Cowper's  Olney  hymns,  with 
the  music,  and  in  a  smaller  size  without  the  music,  to  put  in  the 
seHts  %  Some  of  them  I  admire  much,  and  any  novelty  is  likely 
to  become  a  favourite,  and  draw  more  people  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing.  What  book  isnised  at  the  Lock  ?  If  I  could  get  one  or 
two  I  should  like  to  select  from  them.  The  Methodists  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  active,  they  have  no  regular 
meetings,  but  assemble  from  great  distances  to  meet  a  favourite 
preacher.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought,  and  it  has  made  me 
really  unccmifortable,  that  since  Rowland  HilPs  visit  to  the 
country,  my  congregation  was  thinner.    Perhaps  it  was  only 
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owing  to  the  bad  weather,  as  my  numbers  are  now  a  little  in-^ 
creasing  again.  The.  test  here  of  a  Churchman  is  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  the  Methodists  never  attend. 

**  The  Hills  of  Hawkstone,  have  declared  their  intention  of 
attending  Hodnet,  which  is  their  parish  Church,  and  I  can  per- 
ceive this  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Their  whole  family  live 
together,  and  they  are  very  pleanng  neighbours  to  us.  I  make 
no  apology  for  this  detail,  nnce  I  know  that  to  your  friendship 
*every  thing  is  interesting  which  concerns  the  happiness  of 

Tour's  affectionately, 

'*  Reoinald  Heber.^ 


« 
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Jiff.  Reginald  Heber^8  marriage— •Snecdote-^SeUles  an  ku  Uring 
—Hie  charities— Remarks  on  **  Calebs^**  and  on  *^  Zeal  wttAr 
out  innovation*^ — Translaticn  qf  an  Ode  of  KlopstocVs—Re- 
mew  of  Kerr  Portei^B  traioels  in  Russia — LuU^ — Clark^t 
ffcufsls—^*  Curse  of  Kehama?* — Odes  of  Pindar— Duke  of 
Oloueester^s  installation — Prefatory  notice  to  the  Hymns  fub^ 
Ushed  in  the  Christian  Observer— XHcticnary  of  the  Bible— 
**  Morte  JP Arthur^ — Poems — Illness,  and  removal  to  Moreton^ 
1809—1812. 

^*  In  April,  1809,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  married  Amelia, 
yomigest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Davies  Shipley,  Dean  of 
St  Asaph,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Sh^lej, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of 
the  Talue  he  set  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  first  prearat  he 
ever  made  her  was  a  Bible. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Llanbedr,  neatr  RutMn^  April  17, 1609. 

**  I  write  this  from  a  little  parsonage-house,  which  has  been 
kindly  lent  to  Emily  and  myself  for  the  first  week  of  our  mar- 
riage. The  ceremony,  which  we  hardly  expected  to  hare  taken 
place  tin  to-day,  was  performed  on  Friday,  and  we  came  here 
the  same  CTenihg.  The  situation,  which  is  extremely  beautiful, 
we  are  very  much  precluded  from  enjoying  by  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  which  has  covered  all  the  hills. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  J.  Thornton,  with  my  kindest  regards,  that  I  am 
now  become  a  competent  cicerone  for  the  whole  of  the  vales  of 
Clwyd  and  Llangollen,  and  shall  be  inoft  happy  to  show  them  to 
her  and  to  you.  We  past  on  Friday  by  the  seat  of  her  ances- 
tors, Llanrhaider,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  ever 
saw,  more  like  a  situation  in  the  Crimea  than  in  Great  Britain. 
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It  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  with  a  beautiful 
little  river,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood ;  the  hills  round  it  were  all 
covered  with  snowy'and  the  whole  valley  with  apple-blossoms ; 
as  delightful  a  contract  of  winter  and  spring  as  can  be  imagined. 
Where  we  are  at  present  the  winter  predominates." 

In  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  journeys  into  Wales,  he  thus 
describes  to  a  friend  a  scene  be  witnessed : 

"  On  my  way  I  overtook  a  singular  specimen  of  love  in  a  cot- 
tage. A  drunken  fellow,  who  was  driving  two  asses  with  empty 
panniers,  boasted  to  my  servant  that  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of 
earthenware  at  Wrexham,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  through 
the  money  before  he  reached  Whitchurch,  where  his  wife  lived, 
to  whom,  he  observefl,  he  should  be  loth  to  give  any  of  it.  He 
intended  being  three  days  on  the  road,  stopping  sit  every  ale- 
house on  his  way.  To  guard  himself  from  the  expected  ven- 
geance of  his  wife,  he  had  had  his  *  hair  clipped  to  prevent  lug' 
ging.*  I  pitied  the  wife  and  the  asses ;  but  as  the  man  was  too 
drank  for  advice,  I  heard  his  story  in  silence. 

*^  I  baited  my  horses  at  Bangor  (the  monastic,  not  the  epis- 
copal.) The  host  pressed  me  much  to  stay  there  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  like  a 
prince,  as  *  and  some  &rmers  were  going  to  do  above 

stairs,  where  I  might  be  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  ale 
as  strong  as  any  drank  by  the  old  monks  whom  Ethelbert 
slew." 

After  his  'marriage  Mr.  Reginald  H^ber  settled  on  his  rec- 
tory, and  entered,  at  first  unassisted,  on  the  cares  of  a  large 
parbh.  His  first  act  was  to  extend  through  the  year  an  after- 
noon sermon,  which  had,  till  then,  been  confined  to  the  summer 
months.  In  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  discharge 
of  Ins  parochial  duties,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  that  world  by  which  he  was  courted,  (though  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth  he  kept  up  occa»onal  intercourse  and  fre- 
quent correspondence,)  and  he  made  those  talents  which,  in 
almost  every  sphere  of  life,  would  have  raised  him  to  eminence, 
flubsecvient  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  spirit* 
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ual  and  temporal  good  of  his  paridiiofieri.  He  became,  indeed^ 
their  earthly  guide,  their  pastor,  and  friend.  Hi&  ear  was  never 
shut  to  their  complaints,  nor  his  hands  closed  to  their  wants. 
Instead  of  hiding  his  face  from  the  poor,  he  sought  out  distress ; 
he  made  it  a  rule,  from  which  no  circumstances  induced  him  t0 
swerve,  to  *^  give  to  all  who  aslred,"  however  trifling  the  sum ; 
and  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  never  fiuied  to  iai<pure 
into,  and  more  effectually  to  relieve  thdr  distress.  He  could 
not  pass  a  sick  person,  or  a  child  crying,  without  endeavouring 
to  soothe  and  help  them,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner  always 
rendered  his  gifts  doubly  valuable.  A  poor  clergyroan  near 
Hodnet,  had  written  a  poem  from  which  he  expected  great 
emolument  Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  to  whom  the  MB.  was  seal, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  asdst  in  getting  it  through  the  press, 
saw  that  its  sale  would  never  repay  the  expenses  of  pubfidi* 
ing  it ;  he,  therefore,  sent  the  clergyman  some  money ;  and 
while  reoommendmg  him  not  to  risk  so  great  a  sum  as  the  print- 
ing would  cost,  spoke  so  delicately  on  its  deficiendes,  (having^ 
as  he  said,  a  feeling  for  a  6rotAer  j»oe<,)  that  the  poor  man  coald 
not  be  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  was  given. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  possessed,  in  its  fullest  aoceptation,  that 
*'  charity  which  hopeth  all  things."  He  not  only  Ascountenanced 
every  tendency  to  illiberal  or  illnatured  remarks,  but  had  always 
a  kind  and  charitable  construction  to  put  on  actions  whidi 
might,  perhaps  more  readily,  a^hnit  of  a  difibrent  mterpretatioa ; 
and  when  the  misconduct  of  others  allowed  of  no  defence^  hd 
would  leave  judgment  to  that  Being,  who  alone  **  knoweth  what 
is  in  the  heart  of  man." 


In  his  charities  he  was  prodigal ;  on  Umself  alone  he  bestow- 
ed little.  To  those  whose  modesty  or  rank  in  life  made  seere^ 
an  object,  he  gave  with  delicacy  and  m  |»ivate ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  one  who  had  been  for  some  years  his  companion  and 
assistant,  and  whose  pastoral  care  the  people  of  Hodnet  stiU  feel 
as  a  blessing,  ^^rnany  a  good  deed  done  by  him  in  secret,  only 
came  to  light  when  he  had  been  removed  fer  away,  and,  hot  fer 
that  removal  would  have  been  fonrver  Md ;  many  an  iastenoe  of 
benevolent  interference  where  it  was  least  suspected,  and  of  de- 
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licate  Btteufion  towaidB  those  whose  hvmble  rank  in  life  is  too 
often  thongfat  to  exempt  their  superiors  firoiD  all  need  of  mingling ' 
oonrlesy  with  kindness.^  The  same  feeling  prevented  his  keep* 
ing  any^person  waiting  who  came  to  speak  with  him.  When 
summoned  from  his  favourite  studies,  he  left  them  unreluctantly 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  others ;  and  his  alacrity  increased  if 
he  were  tM  that  a  poor  person  wanted  him ;  for  he  said  that  not 
only  is  their  time  valuable,  but  the  indigent  are  very  sensible  to 
every  appearance.  His  charities  would,  of  themselves,  have 
prevented  his  being  rich  in  worldly  goods ;  but  he  had  another 
impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  an  indifference  as  to  his 
just  dues,  and  a  facility  in  resigning  them,  too  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  unworthy.  If  a  man  who  owed  him  money  could 
plead  inability  to  pay,  he  was  sure  to  be  excused  half,  and  some- 
times all  his  debt  In  the  words  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  **  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  almost  the  only  wisdom  in  which  he 
did  not  abound:''  Wheii  money  was  not  wanting,  he  advised 
and  conversed  with  his  parishioners  with  such  cheerful  kindness, 
and  took  so  much  interest  in  their  concerns,  that  they  always 
rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and  hailed  with  joy  his  visits  to  dieir 
houses. 

He  had  so  much  pleasure  in  conferring  kindness,  thai  he  oft- 
en declared  it  was  an  exceeding  indulgence  of  God  to  promise 
a  reward  for  what  carried  with  it  its  own  recompense.  'He  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  mere  steward  of  Qod^s  bounty  ;  and  felt 
that  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  the  poor,  he  was  only  making 
the  proper  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  him,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  merit.  Once,  when  a  poor  woman  to  whom  he 
had  given  three  shillings,  exclaimed,  ^  the  Lord  reward  you, 
and  give  you  fourfold,"  he  said,  *^  How  unreasonable  are  the  ex- 
pectations of  men  !  This  good  woman's  wish  for  me,  which 
tsounds  so  noble,  amounts  but  to  twelve  shillings ;  and  we,  when 
we  give  such  a  pittance,  are  apt  to  expect  heaven  as  our  reward, 
without  considering  how  miserable  a  proportion  our  best-meant 
actions  bear  to  the  eternal  recompense  we  are  v^  enough  to 
think  we  deserve  f*  Thus,  surrounded  by  his  family ;  with  a 
neighbourhood  containing  men  capable  of  appreciating  his  ta- 
lents ;  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  loving  all  about  him,  si* 
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lently,  but  ben^siaUy,  flowed  on  tbe  fint  yean  of  Ub  miiiistry^ 
only  varied  by  occadonal  visits  among  his  firiends.  His  letters 
daring  this  period  will  best  pourtray  his  feelings,  his  pnmiitB, 
and  his  wishes. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Hddnet  HaU,  May  29f  Jk,  1809. 

^^  I  hardly  know  with  what  face  to  begin  my  letter,  having  so 
long  neglected  to  answer  yours,  and  having  Ibigotten  not  only 
my  civility  to  you,  but  my  friendship  for  poor  Janick^.  The  fact 
is,  I  can  only  plead  the  various  engagements  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, wedding  visits,  two  sermons  to  write  every  week,  and  the 
whole  weekly  duty  of  my  large  parish,  having  no  curate.  All  this 
has  really  so  occupied  and  harassed  me,  that  your  letter,  with 
many  others,  had  been  laid  by  and  forgotten.  Pray  send  poor 
Janicke  five  guineas  for  me,  or  more  if  you  think  the  occsision 
requires  it ;  and  let  me  know  how  much  you  have  sent,  in  your 
next  letter. 

'^  I  have  not  yet  got  into  my  old  parsonage,  as  much  more 
was  necessary  to  make  it  habitable  than  I  had  expected.      * 

*  *        Pray  mention  when  you  write,  the  name  of 

the  little  manual  of  family  prayers  which  you  had  when  yon 
were  abroad,  as  I  have  forgotten  it,  though  1  remember  well 
their  merit  and  simplicity.  I  prefer  forms  in  general  to  extem- 
pore praying,  particularly  as  you  know  my  lips  are  rather  those 
of  Moses  than  Aaron. 

^^  I  have  so  many  presents  to  thank  you  for  lately,  that  I  hard- 
ly know  where  to  begin ;  the  first,  since  the  magnificent  candle- 
sticks, were  *  Coelebs'  and  *Zeal  without  innovation.'  Co&lebs 
is  deservedly  popular  and  likely  to  do  much  good,  though  not  so 
lively  as  I  expected ;  in  many  places,  indeed,  the  story  flags 
sadly.  The  other  I  have  read  through  with  great  attention,  and 
can  join  most  cordially  in  your  approbation  of  it ;  it  is  candid, 
sensible,  and  well  written,  and  shows  every  where  a  well  order- 
ed and  well  informed  heart  and  head.  Is  Gisbome  the  author  t 
I  suspect  it  strongly  from  many  circumstances  in  the  book  which 
seem  likely  to  come  from  him.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  he  will 
receive  more  than  the  attention  which  peace  makers  genevallv 
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obtain  ;*  or  that  any  great .  reconciHatioii  can  take  place  between 
the  parties  he  attempts  to  soothe.  But  where  he  gives  advice  to 
the  younger  and  rising  clergy,  and  points  out  the  regular  orderly 
means  of  doing  good,  he  has  a  less  thankless,  and  I  trust  will 
have  a  successful  employment.  To  many  well  disposed  young 
men  who  feel  a  wish  to  do  good,  yet  hardly  know  how  to  set 
about  it,  his  book  will,  I  think  be  very  useful.  I  cannot  say  he 
has  much  decreased  my  dislike  of  the  evangelical  preachers, 
considered  as  a  body.  Their  corporation  spirit,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  Evangelical  as  a.  party  title,  he  very  properly,  attacks 
them  for  ;  though  he  omits  the  name  by  which  they  are,  I  fear, 
very  apt  to  distinguish  allthe  respectable  and  religious  men  who 
are  not  of  their  own  number, — I  mean  that  of  *  formalists.'  On 
the  whole,  if  he  obtain  but  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  if 
the  phalanx  of  party  is  weakened  .on  either  side,  he ,  will  have 
conferred  a  great  benefit  on  religion,  have  made  many  excellent 
men  more  useful  than  they  are  at  i»«sent,  and  taken  away  from 
Messrs.  H and  H — : much  of  the  supposed  coun- 
tenance they  at  present  receive  from  many  who  differ  from  them 
in  almost  every  point  of  faith  or  conduct. 

*^  Alas  for  Austria  !  Poor  Chasteller  I  I  trust  he  will  escape 
the  fangs  of  Buonaparte ;  indeed,  you  and  I  may  feel  interested 
about  him  fix>m  old  acquauitance,  and  in  memory  of  our  Baden 
parties. 

^*  My  parish  goes  on,  I  think  and  hope,  rather  on  the  mending 

hand,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  ;  and 
what  is  also  perceptible,  in  an  increasing  desire  to  have  comfort 
and  advice  from  me  when  they  are  sick,  which  was  chiefly  only 
when  they  were  at  extremity.  I  have  much  less  time  for  read- 
ing than  I  could  wish;  but  my  wife  always  encourages  me  to 
diligence." 

To  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sldpley. 

Bodnet  Reeiory,  August  7,  1809, 

*'Mr  Dear  Madam. 

**  When  I  reflect  how  long  it  is  that  I  have  owed  you  a  letter, 

I  should  really  be  very  much  ashamed  if  this  silence  were  not,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  my  having  unwittingly 

promised  to  do  my  best  at  rendering  into  English  the  most  crab- 
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bed  piece  of  German  I  ever  met  with.  None  of  Merim's  fiends 
ever  had  mtch  a  task  assigned  them  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as 
i  have  had  by  my  dear  aunt  Yoa  must  not  think  I  hare  forgot^ 
tea  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  occorred  to  me  continually ;  and 
I  was  stimulated  still  more  to  the  attempt  by  the  real  beauty  of 
the  lines,  and  by  Sotheby's  assertion,  that  they  w«re  mUramlatea^ 
hh*  1  could  easOy  have  made  a  paraphrase,  which  would  have 
been  Bometfaing  like  them  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  as  per- 
forming my  task.  At  least,  being  reaUy  very  busy,  I  despdffed 
to  bend  the  stubborn  pentametres  of  the  latter  part  into  any 
tiling  Bkn  English  verse ;  and  feh  a  iittie  tired  ^  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiment,  and  the  lady's  solicitude  to  oulfive  her 
husband,  which,  though  it  is  really  beautiful,  would  be  no  bad 
subiect  for  parody.  On  the  whcrfe,  I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Sotheby's 
assertion ;  but  to  show,  at  least,  my  good  wSl  to  execute  sny 
task  ytm  may  knpose  upon  me,  I  s^nd  yod  tfie  Bnes,  im  ftr  as  I 
iiave  yet  translated ;  after  seeing  which^  you  will  ptobably  feel 
but  fittie  anxiety  for  the  remainder. 

^*  Believe  kne,  dear  Madam, 

^  Ever  your  dbliged  and  affectionate 

'^'ftEoiiiALn  HnBBn." 

**  You  will  observe  in  this  bad  translation,  that  my  principal 
difficulty  has  been  to  vary  the  lines,  which,  in  the  original,  are 
repeated  over  and  over  agsun  with  very  good  effect ;  but  this 
could  not  be  retained  in  English. 

Ha. 

AhSelma!  ifeurlovethefiiteddiouldssver, 

And  bear  thy  spirit  from  the  world  below, 
Then  shaU  mine  eyes  be  wet  with  tears  for  ever, 

Each  gloomy  mom,  each  night  of  darker  woe; 
Each  hour,  that  past  so  soon  in  thy  embracing, 

Each  minute  keenly  felt  shall  force  a  tear ; 
The  long  long  months!  the  yean  so  slowly  pacing ! 

Which  aU  were  swift  alike,  and  all  were  dear. 

My  Selmar!  ah,  if  from  thy  Selma  parted, 
Thy  sonl  shoiild  first  the  paths  of  darkness  tread, 


8id  were  my  coiine,  and  short,  aad  brokeo-hearted, 

To  weep  those  lonely  days,  that  dismal  bed ! 
Each  hour  that  erst  in  conyerse  sweet  returning, 

Shone  with  thy  smile,  or  sparkled  with  thy  tear ;  \ 

Each  lingering  day  should  lengthen  out  my  mourning, 

The  dio^*  that  past  so  vwilUy  aad  so  dear ! 


He. 

And  did  I  promise,  Selma,  years  of  sorrow? 

And  canst  thou  linger  only  days  behind? 
Few  minutes,  few,  be  mine  from  fiate  to  borrow. 

Near  thy  pale  cheek  and  breathless  Ibrm  redined, 
Press  thy  dead  hand,  and  wildly  bending,  o'er  thee, 

Print  one  last  kiss  upon  thy  glazed  eye. 

She. 

Nay,  Selmar,  nay — ^I  will  not  &11  before  thee; 

That  pang  be  mine ;  thou  shalt  not  see  me  die ; 
Some  few  sad  moments  on  thy  dealh-bed  lyingj 

By  thy  pale  corpse  my  trembling  frame  shall  be; 
Gaze  on  thy  altered  form,  then,  inly  sighing, 

Sink  on  tiiat  breast,  and  wax  as  pale  as  thee." 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Bodnei  Rectory^  January  IttA,  1810. 

*'  Believe  me  I  am  obliged  to  any  occurrence  which  recalls 
me  to  yoor  recollection,  and  procures  me  a  letter  from  you. 
though  I  own  I  am  sorry,  on  the  whole,  that  you  have  left  Nor- 
wood The  cottage,  the  garden,  and  the  redbreasis  were  all 
very  intBreatiiig  to  me ;  and  it  would  vex  me  if  I  wore  to  paM 
byt  and  see  a  new  white  sununeNhoiue  nm  up,  and  scmie 
oockaeys  ain6kiBg»  m  may  peifaaps  be  its  lot  now  you  have 
abandoned  it 

'^  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  attention  you  have  paid  to- my 
review,  and  with  your  approbation  of  it.*  The  poem  on  Tala- 
vera  is  very  spirited^  asd  only  unfortunate  in  being  necesearily 
compared  with  Scott ;  the  author  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cro- 
ker.    The  best  article,  I  think,  in  the  lUview  is  the  ciiique  on 


*  R0?iBw  In  the  QxaaMj  for  1809,  of  "IVivdKng  Sket^es  ia  Raaia  end 
Swsdm  donng  the  yisn  1806^  6v  7, 8;  by  Robett  Ksir  PMIwr.'* 
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• 

Parr,  which  both  in  wit,  taste,  and  good  sense  is  superior  to  al-- 
most  every  thing  of  Jeffery's.  I  intend,  as  £bu*  as  my  necessary 
business  will  ^ve  me  time,  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  as  it  serves  to  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with 
several  interesting  subjects,  which  I  might  else,  perhaps,  neglect 
The  religious  .poems  are  at  a  stand-still.  In  summer  when  I 
walked  in  green  fields,  or  sat  under  shady  trees,  such  fandes 
often  came  into  my  head ;  now,  I  have  unpacked  six  boxes  of 
old  Divinity,  and  am  otherwise  employed. 

**  You  vriU  be  amused  and,  perhaps,  interested  to  hear  that 
my  Berlin  Luther  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  many 
valuable  hints  for  sermons.  Tet  he  is,  in  some  places,  incon- 
ceivably coarse,  and  generally  displays  great  want  of  reading; 
but  his  strong  mind  makes  ample  amends.  He  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious Cobbett ;  but  with  similar  vulgarity  of  sentiment  he  has 
more  eloquence,  and  writes,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  excellent 
(Serman. 

I  now  come  to  the*  promise  you  so  kindly  make  of  coming 
here  in  June  ;  nothing  can  g^ve  us  more  pleasure,  and  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  contrive  it  Emily  and  myself  are  both  as 
well  as  we  can  wish,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  hope  to  be.** 

To  John  ThanUonj  Esq. 

Bbdnet  Rectory  ISia 

^*  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  my  Russian  notes  are 
made  more  conspicuous  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Clarice's 
Travels,  than  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  work 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  You  will  not  wonder,  however,  that 
he  himself  should  be  treated  coolly,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  re- 
viewer is  a  staunch  Muscovite,  and  an  ^  old  courtier  of  the 
Queen's,'  during  the  most  splendid  days  of  Catheruie.  With 
the  Edmburgh  Review,  as  far  as  good  words  go,  bo^h  he  and  I 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that,  even 
there,  they  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  subject 
to  appreciate  justly  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  the  liveliness 
of  his  sketches  of  manners,  and  Ins  power  of  comparing  one 
nation  with  another,  which  are,  I  think,  his  strong  bcMs.    And 
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they  show  a  little  too  plainly  their  constant  wish  to  make  every 

thing  a  handle  for  politics.     *  »  *  ♦ 

«  »  «  « 

**  How  do  you  like  the. defence  of  Pitt,  in  the  last  Quarterly  t 
It  is  by  the  same  person  who  reviewed  Dr.  Parr's  Philopatus, 
and  written  stUl  more  powerfully.  If  I  wished  that  Clarke  had 
got  more  praise,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  most  thorough- 
ly vexed  and  surprised  at  the  rough  way  in  which  Dealtry  is 
handled,  and  wluch  I  attributed,  till  I  got  your  letter,  to  Dr. 

i  whom  you  seem  to  acquit.  Gifford  probably  knew  notlung 

of  Dealtry ;  but  he  has  been  ere  this  informed  as  to  his  real 
character  and  attainments^  which,  though  the  past  is  irretrievable, 
will  serve  as  a  caution  in  future. 

^'How  soon  does  Clarke  eome  out  with  has  octavo  f  I 
should  like  very  much,  if  you  thought  I  might  venture,  to  give 
him  some  remarks,  through  you,  on  some  of  the  too  caustic  as« 
sertions  respecting  the  Russian  character.  His  travels  are  the 
oiUy  good  account  we  have  of  Russia ;  and  one  is  really  inter- 
ested that  they  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  What  I 
send,  however,  may  go  to  you  first ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may 
communicate  with  me  in  the  same  manner.  I  still  think  that 
many  things  in  your  letters  would  be  interesting  and  useful. 

"  Ever  youPs  truly, 

**  Reginald  Herer," 

To  Mrs.  R.  Heber. 

mo. 

**  We  had  a  good  journey,  but  so  intolerably  dusty,  that  I 
can  even  yet  hardly  breathe.  My  fellow-travellers  were  dust 
and  ashes  indeed ;  most  admirable  emblems  of  mortality,  ex- 
cepting in  their  conversation,  which  was  very,  sennble,  and- 
rather  above  the  common  run  of  a  mail-coach^  They  consisted 
of  a  Welch  attorney,  with  his  wife,  a  philosophical  ironmonger, 
and  a  poor  sick  Irish  officer,  to  whom  the  ironmonger,  with 
great  humanity,  resigned  his  place  in  the  inside. 

**  There  have  been  some  insignificant  riots  at  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  occasioned  by  the  dearness  of  provisions ',  but 
nothing  of  a  dangerous  nature.     The  local  militia  at  the  latter 
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place  were  a  good  deal  inclined  to  share  in  the  popular  feelingv 
but  were  repressed  by  the  presence  of  the  yeomany,  many  of 
whom,  as  a  yeoman  whom  I  spoke  with  said,  were,  in  fact,  their 
masters  and  employers,  as  fanners  or  manufacturers.  AD  is 
now  quiet,  and  the  fanners  near  Birmingham  have  volunteered 
to  reduce  the  price  of  com.  No  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  materiil 
mischief  done.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  crops  look  very  ill  in 
most  places,  worse  in  Shropshire,  I  think,  than  any  where  else. 

*^  As  we  were  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  we  saw  a  man 
lying  senseless  on  the  road ;  I  lifted  him  up,  and  on  giving  him 
some  cold  water  he  recovered,  haying  fainted  from  fiitigue  and 
hunger.  It  was  the  second  day  he  had  eaten  notlung,  and  he 
had  walked  that  morning  from  Uxbridge.  It  was  veiy  providen- 
tial  that  we  passed  by,  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  his  last.  We  got  him  some  refreshment  at  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  and,  of  course,  supplied  him  for  the  to* 
mainder  of  his  journey,  which  was  to  Stratford. 

*^  Another  accident  was  far  more  distressing.  In  passing 
through  Newport,  the  carriage  wheel  went  over  a  poor  girl,  and 
broke  her  leg.  I  had  the  satisfaction  6f  hearing  from  the  sur- 
geon that  the  fracture  was  not  dangerous,  and  he  assured  me  he 
would  take  all  posrible  care  of  her,  to  induce  him  to  which  Heft 
my  address.** 

To  R.  J.  WUmotj  Esq. 

EbdnetRedory,  AugvMH  ISliL 

•«  Deae  Wilmot, 

^  Tou  will  think  me  a  very  shabby  and  uncivil  person  in  not 
answering,  long  since,  your  entertainmg  letter,  which  notlung 
has  prevented  my  doing  except  inability  to  comply  with  the  prin- 
cipal request  contained  in  it.  I  am  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  it 
to  write  it  all  down  from  memory,  nor  have  I  forgot  how  keenly 
you  looked  after  my  errors  in  this  kmd  when  we  were  at  Bar- 
mouth. And  Heber,  whose  arrival  was  to  have  frumished  me 
with  an  authentic  copy,  has  been  called  by  business  intoTorkshire, 
so  that  I  see  at  present  little  chance  of  my  being  able  to  tran»» 
mit  to  you  *  the  Leopard  of  Malwaw,'  for  some  wedcs  longer. 
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*<Hoir  do  you  like  '  (he  Lady  of  the  Lake  P  Herboathad 
not  touched  the  strand,  I  thbk,  when  we  part^  last  * 

*  *  *  I  have  myself  been  laid  up  for  this 

week  l>ack  with  a  sprained  ancle ;  and  have  been  reading  Plato 
and  writing  sermons  till  I  am  become  bilious  and  leucophlegmatic 
from  inaction ;  and  have  been  haunted  by  various  fancies,  the 
misshapen  births  of  solitude,  in  particular  that  I  was  gomg  to 
have  the  gout,  which,  however,  did  not  proceed  further  than  my 
imagination.  I  have  been  also  anared  by  the  income-tax,  which 
I  have  this  year  had  the  honour  of  paying  twice,  owing  to  the 
agent  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  money  for  that  purpose  having 
died  suddenly,  and  I  fear  pretty  near  insolvent  Under  these 
sorrows  you  must  no't  expect  so  gay  a  letter  from  me,  as  if  it 
were  written  under  the  witty  influence  of  a  red  coat,  and  with 
the  jaunty  air  of  Macclesfield  yet  clinging  to  me.  In  good  sad- 
ness, however,  and  with  all  the  seriousness  which  such  an  asser- 
tion demands, 

**  Believe  me  ever  your  obliged  friend, 

'<  Reginald  Hebbb.'' 

To  John  ThortOon,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Redory^  OeUber  8, 18ia 

*^  Among  busy  men,  for  I  too  am  busy  in  a  certain  degree, 
though  much  less  occupied  than  you  are,  excuses  for  a  slack 
correspondence  are  almost  needless.  I,  however,  feel  that  you, 
whose  time  is  so  much  more  precious,  and  yet  can  find  a  half 
hour  for  a  Mend,  have  very  good  reason  to  complain  of  me ;  and 
I  fee!  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  ideally  pressed 
hard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reasons  for  writing. 

^'  I  have  had  an  infirmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  Re- 
view,* and  am  now  engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the 
weekly  demand  for  sermons  in  my  own  parish,  and  the  almost 
daily  calls  of  parochial  duty.  Nor  am  I  idle  in  other  pursuits, 
for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly;  making  progress  in  a 
poem,  winch,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be  longer  than  any  of 


*  On  ^tlMpfMent  gtateof  Tvkey."    BjIIkmiim  Thomtoii, Emi-    dnuterly 
Renew,  1810. 
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my  preceding  ones ;  it  is,  however,  but  too  probable  that  when 
my  summer  rambles  and  hedge-row  walks  are  stopped  by  sleet 

I  and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find  my  Pega- 

sus in  a  slough  of  Despond.     After  all,  though  my  labours,  such 

ft  as  they  are,  occupy  me  firom  morning  till  night,  I  feel  ashamed 

J  of  mentioning  them  when  compared  with  the  labyrinth  of  care 

and  exertion,  the  constant  necessity  for  prudence,  and  the  fire- 
quent  collision  with  the  art  and  roguery  of  other  men,  with 
which  you  are  struggling.     I  do  not  wonder,  when  I  read  your 

{  account  of  difiGiculties  and  vexations,  that  you  should  feel  some 

little  disposition  to  changd  your  present  habits  for  mine ;  and  I 

^  am  so  far  attached  to  my  profession,  I  have  so  much  of  the  *  pa- 

trioHsme  du  couvenf  about  me,  that  for  its  sake  I  could  well  re- 
joice to  see  you  in  orders.  Yet  I  rather  feel  inclined  to  encour- 
age you  to  persevere  in  your  present  course ;  it  opens  to  you 
hereafter,  a  wider  and  more  distinguished  field  of  utility ;  and, 
when  a  man  is  once  embarked  in  a  pursuit,  it  should,  I  think, 
be  a  strong  motive  to  induce  him  to  change  it.  Conader,  too, 
that  even  I  have  my  vexations. 

.  /^  Nor  are  my  labours  as  a  clergyman  such  as  to  make  me 
find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  fancy 
myself  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a  prosperous  man, 
who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose  principal  ap- 

.  prehension  ought  to  be  that  be  has  a  greater  share  of  earthly  hap- 
piness than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention  these 
little  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  novd  remark  of  our 
friend  B— ^,  ^Ah,  Mr.  Thornton,  perfect  happiness  is  not 
the  lot  of  man !'  That  you  may  have  as  much  as  is  good  for 
your  eternal  interests,  and  that  my  gratitude  may  increase 
daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  prosperity  with  which 
I  am  blessed^  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I.  think  I  m  ay  add, 

my  hope, 

"  Ever  your^s  affectionately, 

''REGINAI.D  HeBER,** 


J 
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To  E.  D.  Davmporty  Esq. 

Bbdnet  Hectory,  February  IS^  1611. 

'^  Dear  Davenport* 

"  *  *  *  *  I  do  not  accompany  my  wife 
to  the  DashwoodSy  as  I  am  most  completely  occupied  at  home 
at  present ;  but  intend  to  meet  her  at  Catton  on  the  4th  of 
March,  which  wiQ,  I  hope,  be  no  inconvenient  time  for  your 
joining  us  there ;  an  event  to  which  I  earnestly  look  forwards, 
as  well  as  to  your  giving  us  a  week  or  two  at  Hodnet  in  the 
course  of  the  spring. 

**  I  am,  you  know,  no  sportsman ;  and  that  ^  vervecwn  pcUria^ 
Leicestershire  b,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  many  charms  for 
me.  Heber  is  in  town,  but  is  to  return  next  week,  and  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  spring  at  home.  The  Bailli^  is  well. 
Have  you  seen  Southey's  last  poem,  in  which  he,  the  Bailli, 
makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  with  the  additk>n  of  a  few  hun- 
dreid  arms  and  heads  1  Seriously,  however,  the  *  Curse  of  Ee- 
hama'  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  thing  which  Southey  has  yet 
produced,  and  will,  I  think,  please  you  greatly.  (I  have  de- 
sired Emily  to  take  the  volume  in  the  carriage  with  her  on  her 
present  visit)  He  particularly  excels  in  the  representation  of  a 
loud  and  powerful  noise ;  and  his  descriptions  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
ings and  of  the  bellowing  of  fiends,  are  perhaps  two  of  the  most 
clamorous  and  sonorous  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. How  do  you  go  on  with  your  house  1  mine  yet  remains 
ixk  posse;  nor  have  I  received  a  single  line  from  Harrison  since, 
according  to  your  description,  he  took  my  measure  for  it.  I 
hardly  know  whether  this  will  find  you  in  Cheshire  ;  but,  as  the 
safest  course,  I  direct  to  Capesthorne.  *  * 

«  «  *  *  *  » 

*^  Believe  me,  dear  Davenport, 

**  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

*^  Reginald  Heber.'' 


*  "The  BaiUi  Tlioinan,"  WM  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  Mr.  R.  Heber's 
younger  brother,  Tbomat . 
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ToILJ.  Wibnot^Eiq. 

**  You  have,  in  your  kind  letter,  paid  me  two  complimenti 
which  I  very  ill  deserve ;  the  first,  in  attributing  to  me  the  reTiew 
of  *  Kehama,'  which  is  in  truth  by  Scott ;  the  other,  in  taking  it 
for  granted  that  I  should  answer  your  letter  civilly ;  which,  on 
looking  at  its  date,  and  observing  how  l<Hig  a  time  has  elapsed 
smce  I  derived  my  first  amusement  from  it,  I  fear  you  will  have 
been  inclined  ■  before  this  to  retract  I  have,  to  say  the  tmtht 
had  the  most  perplexing  and  the  least  satisfactory  job  on  my 
hands,  for  several  weeks  past,  which  I  was  embariced  in  since  I 
translated  Spectators  into  Latin  for  missing  Chapel  at  Braxen 
Nose.  It '  has  been  the  licking  my  peculiar  ideas  on  Pindar's 
style,  into  the  form  of  a  short  article  for  the  Quarterly,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  review  of  the  obscure  trandations  of  Pindar  which 
appeared  about  a  year  ago ;  but  in  fact  intended,  as  you  sug- 
gested, to  introduce  one  of  my  own  attempts  which  I  have  sub- 
joined to  the  article.  It  is,  at  present  a  short  review,  though  I 
had  at  one  time  such  an  influx  of  matter,  that  I  began  to  fear  I 
should  have  exceeded  my  limits ;  and  I  have,  in  consequence, 
abridged  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  now  in  the  other  extreme,  and 
fear  I  have  hardly  supported  my  assertions  sufficiently.  I  am 
still  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be  inserted.  6iffi>rd  likedflie 
idea  when  I  first  suggested  it,  and  even  entered  into  it  with  ea- 
gerness ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  on  seeing  the  length  of 
the  specimen,  (the  first  Olympic  ode,)  he  may  object  to  it  as  un- 
usual, and,  in  a  review,  an  imprudent  precedent*  This,  with 
laying  schemes  for  a  Liancasterian  school  in  Hodnet,  and  a  firuit- 
less  attempt  to  reform  the  psalmody,  have,  added  to  my  usual 
fagging,  pretty  much  engrossed  me.  At  least  I  have  a  better 
reason  to  plead  for  silence  than  the  Cambridge  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  *  in  what  pui«uit  he  was  then  engaged,'  replied, 
'  that  he  was  diligently  employed  in  sufiering  his  hair  to  grow.' 
*         *         *        Have  you  any  idea  of  going  to  the  Duke  of 


*  The  tftkle  •ppauied  in  the  (InaiCeriy  Iteftow !»  18U|  i^ 
•fteniiidi  fe-pobfiihed  with  other  poeow.— Ed. 


DUKE  or  oloucestee's  installation.  SAl 

Oloacefiter's  installation  1  Not  that  I  have  the  smallest ;  hut  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  good  account  of  it,  as  compared  with  the 
same  sort  of  puppetTshow  at  Oxford.    / 

"  Now  rektmg  to  our  Edinburgh  excursion,  *  Ua  me  DU  Dea^ 
queperdant,  ii{9iiid[»crt6afiiw6i9ata9titdj>ktnefum«m(aiity&aiM{ 
$cio**  I  am  in.  daily  expectation  of  the  estimate  for  my  new 
house,  winch  will  be  begun,  as  far  at  least  as  the  foundation,  the 
autumn  of  this  present  year ;  and  on  the  amount  of  this  esti- 
mate, and  on  my  consequent  riches  or  poverty,  my  locomotive 
powers  will  exclusively  depend*  When  this  is  ascertained  I  can 
give  you  a  positive  answer.  In  the  mean  time  Heber  recom- 
mends a  tour  in  Scotland  strongly ;  but  considers  a  continued 
residence  in  Edinburgh  as  neither  suffidently  pleasant  nor  pro- 
fitable to  make  it  tantL         «  «  «  ♦ 

If,  however  we  eflTect  a  meeting  in  the  summer,  we  can,  as  Sir 

Roger  de  Coverly  observed,  talk  over  these  matters  more  at 

ease. 

**  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.'' 

Of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  installation  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  he  thus  writes  to  the  editor :  ^^I  was  so  hur- 
ried yesterday,  that  I  had  no  time  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival.  * 
*  *  The  installation  fell  short  of  even  the  annual  splendour 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  Duke  made  a  very  graceful  speech,  and  af- 
terwards entertained  no  less  than  a  thousand  persons  in  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity,  which  was  certainly  the  finest  sight  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  The  cloisters  round  the  court  were  laid  with 
tables ;  the  dinner  was  excellent,  with  good  wine ;  the  grass- 
plot  in  the  middle  was  occupied  by  a  splendid  military  band,  and 
a  great  many  ladies ;  which,  with  the  dresses  of  the  doctors  an4 
masters,  formed  a  glorious  coup  JPail.  The  evening  concluded 
with  fire-works  and  a  good  supper.  AH  this  was  done  at  the 
Duke's  expense ;  few  .chancellors  would  have  liked  to  pay  so 
great  a  price  for  their  honours."^ 


*  6n  this  oocaaon  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  intioduced  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  whoie 
**  TiKftU  in  Rtuoa"  eerenl  notes  torn  his  MS.  Journal  had  appeared. 
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Sbon  after  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  marriage,  he  began  to  write 
a  series  of  hymns  which  have  lately  been  published,  and  some  of 
which  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  *^  Christian  ObserFer^" 
in  1811  and  12,  with  the  following  prefatory  notice. 

*'  The  following  hymns  are  part  of  an  intended  series,  appro- 
priate  to  the  Sundays  and  principal  holydays  of  the  year,  con* 
nected  in  some  degree  with  their  particular  Collects  and  Gos- 
pels, and  designed  to  be  sung  between  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  sermon.  The  effect  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  though 
only  partially  adopted,  is  very  striking  in  the  Romish  litui^y ; 
and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  few 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  de- 
votions of  the  day,  and  selected  at  the  discretion  of  a  clerk  or  or- 
ganist On  the  merits  of  the  present  imperfect  essays,  the  au- 
thor is  unaffectedly  diffident ;  and  as  his  labours  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation,  he  will  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestion  which  may  advance  or  correct  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  he  hopes  the  following  poems  will  not  be  found  repre- 
hensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorus  language  has  been  knowingly 
adopted ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no  unclean  lips  can 
approach ;  no  allegory,  ill  understood  and  worse  applied.  It  is 
not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions  that 
they  are  fanatical ;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with 
mankind ;  when  He  sat  at  the  table,  and  washed  the  feet,  and 
healed  the  diseases  of  His  creatures ;  yet  did  not  His  disciplesp 
give  Him  any  more  familiar  name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And 
now,  at  the  right-hand  of  His  Father^s  majesty,  shall  we  address 
Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and  passion,  or  in  language  which 
it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly  sovereign  to  endure  1  Such 
expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture  ;  but  even  If  the 
original  application,  which  is  oflen  doubtful,  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  ascertained,  yet,  though  the  collective  Christian 
Church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the  spouse  of  Christy 
an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  believers  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  It  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that*  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer  can  hardly 
bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  moi'e  scandalously 
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profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in  some  of  our  po- 
pular collections  of  religious  poetry,*' 

The  greater  number  of  these  hymns  were  composed  for  par-< 
ticular  tunes.  Without  being  musical,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber'g. 
ear  was  accurate ;  and  he  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  adapting^ 
poetry  to  any  tune  which  he  chanced  to  hear.  In  1812,  he 
commenced  a  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  which  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  favourite  employments  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  which  he  always  returned  with  ardour  when  not 
engaged  in  more  urgent  avocations.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which,  besides  those  already 
wellknown  to  the  public,  contained  translations  of  Pindar,  and  a 
few  pieces  written  on  various  occasions;  Although  he  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside  a  pursuit  to  which  both  his  inclina- 
tion and  talent  disposed  him,  yet  in^moments  of  recreation,  or  at 
the  request  of  a  friend,  he  would  prove  that  his  *^  right  hand  had 
not  forgot  her  cunning."  About  this  time  he  began  the  poem 
on  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  now  given  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
volumes,  m  which  he  made  considerable  progress^  but  which  was 
interrupted  and  finally  suspended  by  higher  occupations.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  music ;  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  were  repeated  on  hearing  an  intimate  friend  hum  a 
Scotch  tune ;  and  the  songs  which  follow  were  written  to  Welch 


airs^ 


I  love  the  harp  with  silver  sound, 
That  rings  the  festal  hall  around ; 

But  sweetest  of  all 

The  strains  which  fall, 
When  twilight  mirth  with  song  is  crown'd. 


\ 


I  love  the  bugle's  warbling  swell, 

When  echo  answers  from  her  cell ; 

But  sweeter  to  me, 

When  I  list  to  thee, 
Who  wak'st  ihe  northern  lay  so  well^ 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  SUN. 

Wake!  wake !  wake  to  the  hunting! 

Wake  ye,  wake!  the  morning  is  nigh ! 
Chilly  the  breezes  blow 
Up  from  the  sea  below, 
Chilly  the  twilight  creeps  over  the  sky ! 

Mark  how  fast  the  stars  are  finding! 

Mark  how  wide  the  dawn  is  spreading  I 
Many  a  fallow  deer 
Feeds  in  the  forest  near ; 
Now  is  no  time  on  the  heather  to  Ue ! 


;,ri8e!  look  on  the  ocean! 
Rise  ye,  rise,  and  look  on  the  sky ! 
Softly  the  vapours  sweep 
Over  the  level  deep 
Softly  the  mists  on  the  water&ll  lie ! 
In  the  cloud  red  tints  are  glowing, 
On  the  hill  the  black  cock's  crowing ; 
And  through  the  welkin  red, 
See  where  he  lifts  his  head, 
(Forth  to  the  hunting !)  The  sun's  riding  high ! 


I 


The  moon  in  silent  brightness 

Rides  o'er  the  mountain  brow. 
The  mist  in  fleecy  whiteness 

Has  clad  the  vale  below ; 
Above  the  woodbine  bow'r 

Dark  waves  our  trysting-tree ; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour, 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me  ! 

The  dews  of  night  have  wet  me, 

While  wand'ring  lonelily ; 
Thy  father's  bands  beset  me — 

I  only  fear'd  for  thee. 
I  ci^t  beneath  thy  tower, 

I  climb'd  the  ivy  tree ; 
And  blessed  be  the  hour 

That  brings  my  love  to  me. 
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I  left  my  choeen  numbers 

In  yonder  copse  below, 
Each  warrior  lightly  slumbers, 

His  hand  upon  his  bow ; 
From  forth  a  tyrant's  power 

They  wait  to  set  thee  free; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour, — 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me! 

But  his  pursuits,  of  every  kind,  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  a  cutaneous  disorder,  originally  brought  on  by  ezpo- 
>8ure  to  the  night  air  in  an  open  carriage,  daring  his  journey 
through  the  Crunea ;  and  which  had  never  been  entirely  eradica- 
ted. He  tried  the  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  a  variety  of  other 
remedies,  without  any  but  temporary  relief;  and  at  last  was 
only  cured  by  warm  sea  bathing,  and  a  long  course  of  mercurial 
medicines.  To  this  painful  and  distressing  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  his  natural  cheerfulness,  frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  his  letters.  / 

The  house  which  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  found  on  his  living 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  build  a  new  one  on  a  different  part  of  the 
glebe.  In  1812  the  old  rectory  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  he  resided  at  Moreton,  a  perpetual 
curacy  and  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hodnet. 
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PubUcation  of  Mr.  RegkuUd  Heber'e  poems — Letter  on  the  Death 
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eien  Buonaparte^s  "  Charlemagne^^ — Remarks  on  SHr  fFUUam 

DrummoMPs  *^(Edipus    Judaicut^* Madame  de  Stael 

«  VAUmagne Bibh  SocUiy—WiUdns'  "  Siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem^^— Letter  on  the  languages  of  the  Jforth  of  Europe — Death 
^  Colonel  HUI^''  HUtory  of  the  Cossacks^''    1812—1814 

To  John  Thamtony  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  March  17,  1819L 

**  Our  journey  to  Harrogate  will  take  place  I  expect,  about 
the  latter  end  of  April ;  it  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  for  us 
that  the  Wilmots  are  going  there  about  the  same  time. 

''  What  time  I  have  been  able  to  spare  has  been  chiefly  devo- 
ted to  preparing  for  the  press  a  collected  edition  of  all  my  poems, 
on  which  Longman  and  Rees  have  stimulated  me  to  venture ; 
hoping)  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Crotch's  music,*  which  you  have  seen 
advertised,  may  tend  to  revive  the  vogue  of  the  poem  he  has 
made  use  of. 

**  Soon  after  the  25th  of  this  month  we  are  to  leave  our  pre- 
sent old  house,  the  materials  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
new  building,  and  to  take  shelter  in  the  parsonage  at  Moreton 
for  two  years.  The  change,  in  point  of  goodness  of  mansion, 
is  considerably  for  the  better,  and  we  are  still  within  Hodnet 
parish,  properly  so  called,  of  which  Moreton  is  a  dependent 
member. 

"  Both  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark  and  the .    ■ 

■    seem  inclined  to  give  their  old  friends  a  practical 

comment  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  forbidding  us  to  put  trust  in 

*  "PaJeitille''w8•Mltom1]■lc,alanOlmtorio,b7I)r.CnCcl^•b^ 
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them.    Henceforth  I  should  recommend  all  political  prophets  to 
fortify  their  opinions  by  the  salvo  of  Tiresias : 


(C    ( 


O  Laertiad® !  quicquid  dice,  aut  erit,  aut  non.'  " 


To  U.  /.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Harrogate^   June  10,  1813. 

"  We  are  now  very  snugly  established  in  lodgings  in  High 
Harrogate,  which  continues  as  empty  as  possible.  The  great 
P is  still  President  at  the  crown,  though  he  has  been  so  bil- 
ious that  the  necessity  of  a  regency  was  apprehended. 

**  We  had  a  very  pleasant  round  by  Ripon  and  York,  seeing 
the  various  lions  in  and  near  each,  such  as  Fountain's  Abbey, 
Newby,  and  Castle  Howard.  Yesterday  we  went  to  Bolton 
Priory,  which  I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  having  seen,  but 
which  is,  'past  all  perad venture,'  as  Master  Fuller  writes,  the 
thing  most  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  struck 
us  more,  as  nothing  ^can  be  more  dreary  and  barren  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  woods  and  waterfalls  burst  on  us 
completely  by  surprise.  Emily  drinks  the  chalybeate  a  Vemi^ 
and  is  improving  visibly  in  health.  I,  too,  begin  to  have  better 
hopes  of  myself  than  formerly,  as,  though  far  from  well,  my  dis- 
order certainly  loses  ground.  Emily  is  a  complete  missionary 
of  mnemonics,  and  has  established  a  little  but  thriving  society  of 
converts  and  neophytes  at  Ripon,  where,  however,  are  some 
who  rebel. 

*'  King  Arthur  has  made  pretty  considerable  progress  in  ano- 
ther canto,  which  is  to  be  much  fuller  of  moralization  than  the 
former. 

*'  To  speak  of  politics  to  you,  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle ;  so  I  jhall  only  express  my  concern  at  the  strange 
chaos  which  at  this  moment  perplexes  all  firesides,  from  the  par- 
son's to  the  privy  counsellor's.        *  *  * 

*'  You  have,  I  conclude,  got  acquainted  with  your  cousin. 
Lord  Byron,  of  whom,  I  entreat  you  by  your  father's  beard  and 

your  own  right  hand,  to  send  me  a  full  and  impartial  account. 

«  4F  «  «  #  « 

"  Ever  your's  faithfully, 

"Reginald  Heber." 


I 


f 
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Td  Jlfrv.  C.  L.  Shiplty.  ' 

MoreUntf  July,  1812. 

^^  Emily  has  borne  the  shock  of  the  sad  event  announced  in 
your  letter,  quite  as  well  as  I  coald  have  expected.  Poor  thing ! 
she  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  having  her  loss  gradually 
broken  to  her>  as  she  came  unexpectedly  into  my  room  while  I 
was  reading  the  letter,  and  immediately  anticipated  its  contents, 
as  her  alarms  had  been  excited  some  days  before,  by  accounts 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.  #  *  * 

*  *  ♦  *  EmUy,  herself  is,  I  tlunk,  the 
greatest  sufferer  of  the  iamily,  as  firom  parity  of  age  and  other 
circumstances,  her  affection  to  John*  was,  perhaps,  strongest 

*  *  Indeed  her  loss  is  very  heavy.  Little  as  I  myself 
had  seen  of  her  brother,  I  never,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
was  disposed  to  like  a  young  man  so  much.  Not  only  were  his 
talents,  temper,  and  manners  every  thing  that  was  most  promis- 
ing and  pleasing,  but  there  was  a  guildiessness  about  his  charac- 
ter, joined  with  a  steadiness  of  .principle,  and  a  freedom,  appa- 
rently at  least,  from  most  of  the  common  vices  of  a  young  man, 
such,  as  I  have  very  seldom  met  with.  These  latter  traits,  how- 
ever, though  they  make  the  loss  more  heavy,  afford  the  best 
comfort  under  it. 

^^  I  pity  the  poor  Dean  greatly.  God  knows  what  we  wish 
for  when  we  wish  for  children.  Farewell,  God  bless  and  com- 
fort you  all. 

"  Tour's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'' 

To  R.  W,  Hay^  Esq. 

MOftton,  18I9L 

'<  Dear  Hat, 

<'  I  feel  truly  gratified  by  your  kmd  letter  and  reeoUeetion  of 
me,  and  am  sorry  that  I  can  send  you  no  satisfitclory  answer 


*  Robert  John  Shipley,  fifth  and  youxifeet  son  of  the  Dean  of  St.  AMph,  « 
Uentenuit  in  the  Rosnl  At^Sksr%  who  died  of  the  jeDow  fever  in  the  Weet  Indifl^ 
1813. 
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respecting  the  Russian  navy  at  Cheison  and  Nicolaef.  I  had 
taken  some  memoranda  respecting  both  these  places,  but  since 
Dr.  Clarke  has  selected  from  my  journals  whatever  he  thought 
most  curious,  my  papers  have  been  so  much  dispersed,  that  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  recur  to  any  part  of 
them.  The  time  since  I  received  your  letter  has  been  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  some  facts,  but  there  are  none  on 
which  I  can  rely.  At  Cherson  they  were  building  two  ships, 
one  of  60,  the  other  of  36  or  88  guns,  which  were  then  very 
little  advanced  beyond  the  keels.  I  think,  but  am  not  positive, 
that  there  were  no  vessels  in  a  sea-worthy  state,  except  some  of 
the  small  craft  used  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  four  or  six  guns,  and  a 
large  latteen  sail. 

^*  At  Nicolaef  there  was  very  little  appearance  of  activity  in 
the  dock-yards,  as  fitr  as  building  was  concerned ;  but  a  great 
show  of  .stores,  great  at  least  to  an  inexperienced  eye ;  three 
sail  of  the  line,  I  think,  were  in  the  harbour,  but  apparently  as 
well  stricken  in  years  as  those  at  Sebastopol.  Next  to  being 
able  to  give  information  oneself  is  telling  where  it  can  be  got ; 
and  I  recollect  an  intelligent  young.  Englishman  whom  I  met  atr 
Cherson,  with  the  consul  Yeames,  who  was  very  well-informed 
as  to  the  sea-ports  in  the  south  of  Russia.  H^  has  since  been 
clerk  in  Thornton's  house ;  and  by  his  means  Thornton  was 
enabled  to  offer  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the 
then  state  of  Russian  commerce  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  for  some 
reason  did  not,  I  believe,  make  use  of  it.  From  him  you  may 
obtain  more  satisfactory  intelligence  as  to  the  two  arsenals  which 
are  the  objects  of  your  inquiry. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  this  summer  at  Har* 
rogate  to  your  uncle.  Dr. ,  and  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction from  him  that  you  were  well,  and,  what  I  know  is  neces- 
sary to  your  happiness,  that  you  were  active.  It  is,  alas,  almost 
a  hopeless  thing  to  ask  you  to  visit  a  remote  situation  in  Shrop^ 
dure ;  but  if  such  an  excursion  should  fall  within  the  compass 
of  probability,  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should  feel  in  renew- 
ing our  Oxford  and  Hussian  colloquies  over  my  rectory  fire. 
You  have  ranged  far  and  wide  since  we  last  met ;  the  extent  of 
my  excursions  meantime  has  been  little  more  than  that  of  an 
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artichoke,  between  the  garden  and  the  fire-side.  My  German 
reading,  which  I  have  kept  up  with  some  care,  is  the  only  thing 
which  continues  to  connect  me  with  the  scenes  of  my  former 
rambling. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Hay, 

"  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.** 

To  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

Moretan,  Auguat  %  181SL 

*^  Writing  has  been  for  a  fortnight  back  a  service  of  some  pain 
and  difficulty  to  me.  If  you  ever  fell  in  with  Costigan's  Tra- 
vels in  Portugal,  you  need  not  be  informed  of  the  high  miUtary 
station  held  by  St.  Anthony,  who  was  in  those  days  Colonel  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Guards,  and  held  the  rank  of  Field  Mar- 
shal of  the  forces.  Just  such  a  military  Saint  Anthony  has  kept 
up  the  hottest  fire  ever  witnessed  on  this  side  the  Douro,  on  my 
^right  wing ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  repelled  by  copi- 
ous lotions  of  goulard  and  water,  has  repeated  his  attack  the 
second  time^  and  is  now  a  second  time  defeated.  The  enemy 
being  expelled,  the  civil  powers  have  resumed  their  functions^ 
and  this  is  almost  the  first  exertion  since  the  second  siege.  This 
aggression  of  the  saint's  is  more  unprovoked  and  unexpected,  as 
it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  my  former  complaint,  any 
more  than  as  the  irritable  state  of  my  skin  makes  me  more  liable 
to  such  affections  than  I  otherwise  should  be.  It  has  too,  I 
think,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  my  original  enemy, 
which  still  maintains  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  by  too  evi- 
dent tokens  gives  me  to  understand  that  it  has  by  no  means 
yielded  to  the  boasted  waters  of  Yorkshire.  There  are  those 
who  assure  me,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  in  this 
county,  is  a  well  of  more  efficacious  stench  and  ill  taste  than 
even  that  we  lately  imbibed  together.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  *  DarwinstiB 

maintains  the  curability  of  my  disorder :  and  even  in  this  last 
visitation,  the  severest  to  which  I  have  ever  been  exposed,  I  have 
ample  reason  for  gratitude  to  Providence ;  had  the  erysipelas 
attacked  my  legs,  it  is  probable,  from  the  initable  state  of  the 
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"^skiii,  that  I  should  have  been  lame  for  many  months ;  and  if 
my  head  had  been  assailed  ^ith  equal  violence,  my  wife's  affec- 
tionate care  of^her  sick  husband,  would  have,  possibly,  ere  this 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  settled  yourself  comfortably  in 
London.  I  know  not  whether  the  scenes  of  bustle  wluch 
you  are  now  in  all  probability  witnessing,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  or  diminish  your  parliamentary  ardour ;  if  indeed  a  seat 
in  parliament  be  an  object  of  so  great  importance  to  those  who 
enter  it  with  no  intention  of  speaking,  how  much  more  will  it  be 
to  one  who  regards  it  as  an  honourable  career,  and  who  looks 
to  an  interminable  vista  of  other  pursuits  1 

**  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  though  not  what  I  had  to  say.  How 
garrulous  is  complaint!  I  have,  I  find,  taken  up  two-thirds  of 
my  sheet  with  the  narrative  of  my  own  illness,  a  subject  which 
might  require  an  apology,  did  I  not  know  the  friendly  interest 
which  you  take  in  my  existence  such  as  it  is." 

The  following  letter  was  written,  but  never  sent,  to  the  e JKtor 
of  a  periodical  woric,  who  had  published  some  animadversions 
on  an  article  on  lay  baptism,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  March,  1812. 

^*  Me.  Editor, 

^'  I  have  no  pretennons  to  set  myself  up  as  moderator  be- 
tween the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  gentleman,  who,  in  your 
miscellany  for  July,  has  offered  some  pretty  severe  strictures  on 
thdr  assertions  concerning  lay  baptism.  But,  as  I  verily  believe 
that  the  general  principles  on  which  that  review  is  conducted, 
are  deserving  of  the  praise  which  your  correspondent  liberally 
bestows  on  them,  I  am  anxious  to  suggest  some  reasons  which 
may,  perhaps,  induce  him  to  thmk  that,  even  in  the  question 
where  their  decision  has  offended  him,  they  are  not  so  much  at 
rariance  as  he  supposes,  either  with  the  common  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland.  I  am  anxious  to  do  tiik,  because  I  williogly  give  your 
correspondent  credit  for  the  same  attachment  to  our  religious 
establishment,  which  he  allows  to  the  Quarterly  reviewers ;  and 
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because  the  present  time  is  one  which  makes  it  peculiarly  de«- 
sirable,  that  no  mutual  suspicion  or  jealousy  should  exist  between 
those  who  are,  in  all  essential  points,  like-minded. 

**  1st.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  not,  in  any  instance  that 
I  am  aware  o^  attempted  to  justify  lay  baptism,  or  the  assump- 
tion  (in  ordinary  cases  at  least)  of  a  power  to  dispense  this  Sa- 
crament by  any  but  persons  episcopally  ordained.  All  for 
which  he  contends,  so  far  as.tundetstand.'^him,  is  this,  that 
*  quod  fieri  wm  debet,  factum  vaUt,^  and  that,  though  the  person 
baptising  may  lumself  be  guilty  of  usurpation  and  schism,  the 
person  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  partaker  in  the  privil^es 
of  Christianity,  and  consequently  entitled  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
to  be  admitted  to  Christian  burial,  and  all  other  rites  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  reviewer  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  ex- 
tenuate the  danger  of  schism,  by  maintaining  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  instrument  does  not  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacramental 
grace,  any  more  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  great 
body  of  protestant  divines^  can  be  said  to  extenuate  the  danger 
of  sin,  by  midataining,  against  the  Romanists,  that  the  same  8a- 
cram«ntiil  grace  is  not  impaired  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  priest 
officiating. 

*'2nd]y.  That  this  is  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  several 
Churches  of  the  continent,  your  correspondent  is  probably 
aware.  He  himself  admits  that  the  Church  of  Rome  goes  still 
further ;  and  not  only  recognizes  the  validity  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  laymen,  or  by  women  in  cases  of  necesnty,  bat 
admits  of  it  as  a  legal  and  usual  practice.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  considered  that  the  uniform  decision  of  a  sect*  embraciDg 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  how- 
ever corrupt,  is  admitted  by  those  who  most  di£fer  from  her,  to 
be  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  is,  in  all  doubtful  questions,  of  no 
inconsiderable  authority ;  while,  from  the  known  disposition  of 
the  Romish  Clergy  to  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  tfie  sacred 
character  of  the  priesthood,  a  presumption  will  always  lie 
Bgmnst  every  doctrine  which  tends  to  carry  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  sacerdotal  office  to  an  extent  which  the  See  of  Rome 
bas  not  claimed. 
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^*  3dly.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  not,  in  this  respect,  stand 
alone.  The  Greek  Church,  that  of  Russia,  the  Armenian,  and 
all  the  eastern  Christians  of  whose  tenets  I  know  any  thin^^ 
(though  they  generally  discourage  lay  baptism,  and  many  of 
them  consider  it  as  sinful  in  the  agent,)  allow  it  to  be  valid  in 
the  recipient,  provided  the  forms  which  they  regard  as  essential 
are  duly  complied  with.  Their  ordinary  rule  is,  that  the  rite 
ought  not  to  be  thus  performed,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity ;  but  that  when  performed,  it  need  tiot,  and  may  not 
be  repeated.  With  them  the  Lutherans  agree ;  so  that  the  Cal-* 
vinists  alone  remain,  who,  I  readily  concede,  are,  after  the  au* 
thority  of  Calvin  himself,  and  Beza,  of  the  same  opinbn  with 
your  correspondent,  and  opposed,  as  they  are  in  many  other 
particulars,  to  the  general  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
world. 

^^  4thly.  I  apprehend  that  not  only  the  modem,  but  the  an-^ 
cient  practice  and  weight  of  authority,  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  reviewer.  I  do  not  say,  nor  does  the  reviewer  say,  that 
the  administration  of  baptism  by  laymen  was  sanctioned,  in  or^ 
dinary  cases,  by  the  primitive  Church^  inasmuch  as,  in  the  be- 
ginning, neither  deacons,  nor  even  priests,  wete  suffered  to  bap«< 
tize  without  some  additional  authority  from  the  bishop,  or  a  vi- 
sible and  urgent  necessity.  But  it  may  be  safely  maintained 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  principal  Fathers  admitted  of  lay 
baptism,  in  cases  of  similar  necessity  >  and  that  almost  all,  even 
of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  practice,  allowed  the  rite  to  be 
efficacious.  Tertullian  de  Baptismo,  Op.  p.  281.  Ed.  Rigalt, 
admits  expressly  not  only  its  validity  but  its  legality,  though  he 
dissuades  from  the  practice,  as  fruitful  of  emulation  and  schism* 
St.  Jerome,  Dial,  adversus  Luciferianos,  Op.  T.  2.  p.  96.  Ed. 
Francfurt,  1684,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice as  recognised  and  not  uncommon.  St.  Augustin,  in  two 
dialogues  preserved  by  Gratian,  expresses  himself  similarly ; 
dnd  in  his  second  book  against  Parmenianus,  he  observes  that 
^  ri  necessitas  urgeaty  out  mUlum  aut  vemdle  deUctum  est,* 

'*  I  have  not  now  time  nor  access  to  books,  or  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  multiply  authorities.  If  it  be  ui^ed,  as  Wheat- 
ley  has  done,  that  the  great  n^en  whom  I  have  quoted  spoke 
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only  their  own  opinion,  not  that  of  the  Churck ;  it  may  be 
answered,  that,  in  very  many  points,  we  have  no  other  way  of 
learning  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Church  but  through  those 
whom  that  Church  most  honoured.  But  the  iact  is,  that  tha 
council  of  Eliberis  absolutely  permitted  the  exercise  of  this  rite 
to  any  believing  layman,  not  a  bigambt.  And  the  bishop  and 
cleigy  of  the  Alexandrine  Church  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit 
as  valid  the  baptism  of  certun  children,  whom  the  great  Atlta- 
nasius,  when  himself  a  boy,  had,  in  idle  and  most  culpable  iini- 
tation  of  a  religious  ceremony,  sprinkled  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  story  is  told  by  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Ruffinus,  and  is  received  by  the  great  majority  of  learned 
men  as  a  genuine  part  of  their  histories. 

**  6thly.  The  words  of  St  Chrysostom,  which  are  generally 
ui^d  on  the  opposite  side,  if  they  are  understood  as  absolute^ 
and  condemning  all  such  baptism  without  exception,  will  go  too 
&r,  inasmuch  as  he  excludes  deacons  from  the  office,  as  weO, 
and  as  strongly,  as  laymen.  De  Saeerdot.  lib.  liL  chap.  v.  And 
that  deacons  were  ordinarily  thus  excluded  in  ancient  times  is  a 
known  iact  But,  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  elsewhere#allows  of 
-the  deacon  baptizing ;  and  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  fab 
general  rule  was  not  to  be  understood  without  occasional  re* 
laxation. 

"  Of  the  most  distinguished  ancients,  there  remain,  therefore, 
only  Basil,  and  Cyprian  as  quoted  by  him,  who  maintained  the 
necesttty  of  re-baptizing,  not  only  those  who  had  received  that 
Sacrament  from  lay  hands,  but  those  who  were  initiated  by 
heretical  priests  and  bishops,  a  conclusbn  plainly  at  variance 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  Church. 

*'  6thly.  Nor,  if  lay-baptism  be  once  allowed  as  valid,  can  the 
schism  of  the  administrator  vitiate  it  The  whole  force  of  the 
opposition  rests  in  the  argument,  that  a  man  cannot  give  what 
he  has  not  himself.  But  the  right  of  baptizing,  if  it  were  ever 
possessed,  is  certainly  not  taken  away  by  the  unfuhiess  of  the 
party ;  and  it  follows  that,  however  the  Fathers  to  whom  I  have 
referred  might  condemn  the  usurpation  of  our  dissenting 
teachers,  they  could  not,  in  consistency,  deny  their  baptism  to 
be  reali  provided  it  were  with  the  proper  element,  and  in  die 
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words  prescribed  by  Christ.  If  the  usurpation  of  the  agent 
could  Ti^te  the  act,  the  baptism  of  Athanasius'  playfellows  must 
have  been  repeated. 

*^7thly.  That  the  Church  of  England  forbids,  without  excep- 
tion, all  lay-baptism,  I  admit.  I  admit  that  it  is  an  indulgence  which 
any  national  Church  may  grant  or  withhold ;  and,  in  the  pecufiar 
circumstances  of  our  own  Church,  I  think  she  has  done  most 
wisely.  But  I  have  too  litfie  respect  for  Wheatley  to  follow  im- 
plicitly a  scholar  so  shallow,  and  a  guide,  in  many  respects,  so 
dangerous,  even  in  points  relating  to  mere,  rituals ;  nor  can  I 
foiget  that  in  amdemning  the  act,  the  Church  does  not  necessa- 
rily inioalidate  it     I  am  swe  that  the  practice  and  authority  of 
the  Church  ha&  been  always  contrary  to  Wheatley's  statement. 
I  know  of  no  clergymen,  except  the  Wesleys,  who  hare  refused 
the  Eucharist  to  persons  who,  haying  been  baptized  in  a  dis- 
senting communion,  hare  afterwards  come  over  to  the  Church ; 
and  your  correspondent  may  recollect,  that  their  practice  in  this 
particular  was  condemned  both  by  Qibson,  bishop  of  London, 
and  by  Archbishop  Potter.    The  German  Lutheran  clergy  are 
as  absolutely  vrithout  episcopal  ordination ;  ^  and,  therefore,  in 
the  view  of  an  episcopal  Church,  as  merely  laymen  as  the  dis^ 
senting  teachers  in  our  own  country.  Tet,  who  ever  maintained 
that  King  Greoige  the  First,  or  the  successive  queens  of  this  coun- 
try, were  not  members  of  the  Christian  Church  ?    Or  who  has 
blamed  the  venerable  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Promoticm  of  Christian  Knowledge,  for  recognizing  not 
only  the  baptism,  but  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  superintendants 
and  elders,  and  employing  as  missionaries  and  as  dispensers  of 
the  Sacrament,  those  who,  if  your  correspondent  were  correct, 
are  no^entitied  to  receive  the  Eucharist  themselves  ?    Bishop 
Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker  were  both  baptized  by  dissenters. 
Was  it  thought  necessary  to  re-baptize  them  ?  Was  Archbishop 
Whitgift  wrong  when  he  maintained  that '  the  lyfe  of  baptisme  is 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoste ;  which  forme  being  observed,  the  Sacrament  remaineth 
in  full  force  and  strength  of  whomsoever  it  be  administered  V 
Were  Bishop  Bilson,  Archbishop  Abbott,  and  the  *  judicious 
Hooker,'  and  the  learned  Bingham,  heretics  in  foUowmg  his  opi- 
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nion  1  Or,  lastly,  is  it  of  no  importance  to  the  qnestion,  that 
the  highest  legal  authority  of  our  Church,  the  Court  of  Arches^ 
has  given  a  decision  (December  11, 1809)  exactly  in  conformity 
with  these  sentiments  1  Your  correspondent  is,  of  course,  at  li- 
berty to  differ  from .  all  these.  He  has  one  illustrious  name  on 
his  side,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Ductar  Dubitantium;  he  has 
Dodwell,  who  would  have  been  better  authority  had  he  been 
less  fond  of  paradox ;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  the  learned  and 
'  highly  respectable  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  None  of  these^  I  am 
ready  to  allow,  can  be  mentioned  without  deference ;  and  I  do 
not  vindicate  the  Quarterly  reviewer  for  his  hasty  expresskma, 

'  in  ascribing  the  opinion  which  they  have  maintained  to  bigotry. 

*  But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say  that  *  this  opinion  is  held  by  the 

Church  of  England ;'  nor  can  I  think  the  reviewer  very  wrong 

^  in   asserting    that   the    contrary    doctrine  is  supported    by 

^  the  great  majority  of  learning  and  authority  among  her  mem- 

I,  bers.'* 

To  E.  D.  DavmfOTti  Esq. 

Moreton  Avgutt  9<A,  181^ 

**  Dear  Davenport, 

**  If  you  feel  any  inclination  to  escape  for  a  few  days  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Cheshire,  in  which  palatinate  the  interests  of  your 
father  are,  we  are  told,  pretty  secure,  you  may  perhaps  recollect 
how  much  pleasure  your  society  will  confer  on  a  certain  country 
rector,  bis  wife  and  kindred,  in  a  neighbouring  county. 

**  We  are  approached  some  little  nearer  to  Calveley  Hall  than 
we  were  at  Hodnet,  and  are  much  better  housed  and  stabled. 
The  facade  of  die  house,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  looked  at  fasting, 
as  you  remember,  without  risque  of  the  same  nausea  which  was 
excited  in  Winkelman  by  seeing,  after  along  absence,  *  les  toUs 
pyramidales*  of  Germany.  The  inside  however,  is  really  con- 
venient and  comfortable ;  and  compared  with  our  former  hovel, 
appears  to  us  much  more  so.  We  are  distant  from  you,  vii 
Dorfold  and  Shavington,  about  twenty-two  miles,  as  I  should 
guess.         *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Wilmot  has,  perhaps,  given  you  some  account  of  our  Har- 
rogate campaign,  which  has,  I  hope,  been  of  more  service  to  hun 
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than  it  has  to  me.  I  have,  indeed,  been  hardly  my  former  self 
since  I  last  saw  you.  You,  I  hope,  have  been  always  well  and 
unplagued  by  that  sharp-toothed  pledge  of  longevity,  the  gout 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Davenport, 

^^  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 
**  Reginald  Heber.'' 

To  John  Thamtonf  Esq. 

High  Lake,  Oct.  liUh,  18ia 

'^  Mt  Dear  Friend, 

^*  After  four  weeks  sea-bathing,  I  am  now  about,  to  my  great 
joy,  to  turn  my  face  homewards.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
weakened  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  I  have  taken,  I  am  on  the 
whole  better  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time ;  and  ^s  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  outward  appearance,  entirely  recovered  from 
my  tormenting  complaint ;  whether  my  present  freedom  wiQ 
continue  I  know  not ;  but  I  owe  very  great  gratitude  indeed  to 
Ood  for  this  relief,  and  for  the  continuance  of  my  general  health 
under  a  weakening  course  of  medicines.  We  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  hope  you  so  kindly  held  out  of  passing  a  few  days  with  us 
in  October ;  and  I  now  write  chiefly  to  remind  you  that  Octo- 
ber is  arrived,  and  that  we  shall  be  at  home  again  this  day  fort- 
night, for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

''This  year  has  been  to  me  a  year  of  wandering  and  non-resi- 
dence ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  been  from  choice,,  nor  prolonged  a  single  day  beyond  the 
necessity  imposed  by  my  ill  health. 

''  We  have  all  here  been  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
termination  of  the  supposed  victory  of  the  Russians ;  yet,  that 
Alexander  has  had  the  fortitude  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  to  ad- 
here so  long  to  the  system  of  defence  originally  intended,  is 
surely  a  good  sign.  I  conclude  the  next  line  of  defence  will  be 
the  Volga  between  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma,  by  which  means 
their  communication  with  Petersburgh  will  be  preserved.  Which 
of  us  could  have  believed>  when  we  witnessed  the  wolf-hunt  on 
those  wide  frozen  waters,  that  the  ciurassien,  of  France  would 
ever  let  their  horses  drink  there  1  For  the  fate  of  Moscow,  I 
confess  I  feel  very  keenly ;  I  cannot  without  sorrow  fancy  to 
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myself  any  one  of  those  wooden  houses  wkere  we  mere  so  ho0* 
pitably  received,  a  prey  to  flames  and  military  plunder,  and  I  can 
even  pity  Latombelle's  hotel,  and  the  vile  hovel  of  Mon.  Maka- 
rof.  I  wonder  whether  Rouffe  was  one  of  the  three  thousand 
ruffians  let  loose  from  the  prisons,  or  whether  young  V  *  *  * 
wore  my  stolen  sword-belt  in  the  first  ranks  at  Borodino. 

"  I  feel  a  more  real  interest  in  asking  whether  your  prospects 
are  materially  affected  by  this  progress  of  the  French.  As  I 
know  from  your  former  letters  you 'anticipated  even  a  still 
greater  advance  on  their  part,  I  flatter  myself  they  are  not ;  and 
I  trust  that  if  the  Russian  armies  still  maintain  a  formidable 
front,  (heir  Scy&ian  system  of  substituting  extent  of  country  for 
defensible  features  may,  joined  to  the  superiority  one  would 
think  they  possessed  in  light  cavalry,  cbmpel  the  French  to  a  fi- 
nal retreat.       •#*•,♦ 

•  •  •  •  •      Ifpoisible 

contrive  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  hajve  always 
ikittch  to  consult  you  about ;  and  it  is  noT^  so  Ibng  since  we  met 
that  I  wish  for  you  more  than  ever.^ 


n 


To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

**  *  *  *  Canning,  you  find,  has  got  a  retaining  fee 
from  Manchester  as  well  as  Liverpool.  All  these  successes  of 
his  are  wormwood  to  both  whig  and  tory  in  this  neSghboUrhood ; 
the  one  fearing  the  rival  of  the  present  ministers  and  the  friend 
of  the  Catholics ;  the  other,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Pitt's.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  of  talent  and  reputation  in 
Ward,  who  has  now  formally  announced  his  intention  of  joining 
him ;  and  Worsely  Holmes  has,  I^nnderstand,  given  the  entire 
disposal  of  his  boroughs  (two  or  three  seats  he  has)  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley. 

'*  While  you  are  regretting  not  being  a  representative  in  the 
present  parliament,  you  will  laugh  to  find  that  I  am  one  of  the 
proctors  nominated  to  my  archdeaconry,  out  of  whose  number 
a  representative  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  clergy  in  conyocation. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  election  was  a  matter  of  warm  can- 
vassing and  active  ambition ;  it  is  now  only  considered  as  the 
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cause  of  a  troublesome  journey  to  Lichfield,  and  does  not  eTen» 

as  I  first  fancied  it  might,  exempt  me  from  residence.     *     * 

*  •  *  #  •  ,*'•  • 

^'  I  am  strongly  recommended  by  Heber  to  proceed  in  my 
*  Dictionaire  Historique  Critique,'  without,  however,  giving  up 
my  Bampton  lecture  scheme,  or  Ganore.  For  the  dictionary  1 
am'  collecting  the  necessary  books  of  reference ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  collection  of  tracts  on  Scriptural  antiquities,  which 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  from  Italy,  contained  in  thirty-four  folid 
volumes ;  in  the  mean  time  I  go  on  with  paradigms  of  Ara« 
bic,  &c. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  R.  J.  Wibnoi,  Esq, 

MoreUniy  tkc,  5,  }BlSL 

"  *  •         I  received  your  packet  last  night,  and  1 

have  not  yet  time  to  examine  either  of  its  contents  *  * 
It  is  a  curious  portrait  which  you  gave  of  Mr.  Gyles  ;  a  theolo- 
gical work  by  an  esquire  is  not  common  in  these  days  of  statis-* 
tics  and  calculations,  and  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  to  see  whether 
he  is  orthodox.  I  am  a  good  deal  vexed  with  Gifford ;  after  I  had 
toiled  to  get  my  Swedish  review  in  time,  he  postponed  it  to  another 
number.*  Having  at  present  only  three  great  works  on  my 
hands,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  setting  up  ^  the  Drayton  Quar-* 
terly,  or  Salopian  Register,'  in  opposition ;  and  shall  request 
your  contribution  in  politics,  Dr.  Butler's  (of  Shrewsbury)  in 
Greek,  Davenport's  in  Italian  literature,  and  Tom  Smythe  in 
belles  lettres  and  poetry.  Has  not  the  scheme  a  promising  face? 
As  to  Russian  politics,  as  my  hopes  never  were  so  high  as  some 
of  my  neighbours',  1  am  disposed  to  be  very  well  contented  with 
the  disastrous  retreat  and  loss  of  reputation  experienced  by 
Buonaparte.  If  he  persist  in  trying  another  invasion,  via  Peters- 
burgh,  he  certainly  will  have  no  opportunity  of  advancing  even 
a  verst  before  Easter ;  and  at  whatever  time  he  set  out,  the  \ 


*  "  Last  yean  of  the  reign  of  Oustayiu  AdoIphuB  the  Fourth,  late  king  of  Sweden.'* 
-'i— QtMftor/y  i&view,  1813. 
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couDtry  ih  that  direction  is  far  better  qualified  for  the  Welling* 
Ionian  system  of  retreat,  than  that  between  Smolensk  and  Mos- 
cow ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  alarms  will  be  raised 
and  believed,  as  were  b^fieved  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
which  is  now  at  its  close. 

**  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  gives  a  most  flaming  account  of 
Luden  Buonaparte's  poem,  which  he  has  read,  and  which  he 
sets  on  the  same  parallel  with  Aiiosto!  Is  not  this  a  marvellous 
age  in  which  we  livel  a  poor  parson  like  myself,  who  writes  a 
cBctionary  and  preaches  a  Bampton  lecture,  has  no  chance  for 
notoriety  among  these  Deos  Majarum  Genthm.** 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Moretotif  DeoMiter,  181S. 

"  I  certainly  never  expected  our  old  Russian  hosts  would 
have  made  so  good  a  fight,  though  I  apprehend  this  uncommonly 
hard  and  early  frost  will  materially  assist  the  retreat  of  Buona- 
parte's army,  and  that  the  reports  of  their  being  surrounded  are 
decidedly  premature.  This  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  sin- 
golBT  campaign ;  in  some  respects  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance 
k  to  the  inroad  of  Darius  Hystaspes  into  the  same  country,  when 
occupied  by  the  Scythians;  but  it  offers  some  still  more  striking 
points  of  comparison  with  the  memorable  invasion  of  Persia  by 
Julian  the  Apostate.  The  only  differences  are,  that  there  heat, 
here  cold,  has  been  the  agent  of  destruction  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
dem Julian  has  not  yet  met  with  his  death  wound.  A|»x>pod  of 
Persia  and  Russia,  I  have  been,  at  different  times  during  the 
summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem,  to  be 
called  *  The  Desert,'  giving  an  account  of  the  wilder  features 
of  nature,  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.  Much  nooght  be 
said  about  the  steppes,  which  we  ourselves  have  traversed,  and 
the  fine  woods  of  Oesterdal  and  Dovre ;  and  Bruce  affords  some 
noble  painting  of  the  wilderness  of  tropical  climates.  One  might, 
too,  find  Cossaks,  Laplanders,  Arabs,  Mohawks  and  Israelites 
as  moving  objects  in  the  picture  in  their  several  compartments, 
and  describe  the  hand  of  Proridence  as  displayed  in  the  support 
and  comfort  of  each.  What  will  come  of  it  I,  as  yet,  ba^y 
know.    I  have  given  up  the  translation  of  Kbpstock's  Bfeasiah, 
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from  a  real  doubt  how  far  we  may  venture  to  attribute  to  so 
aweful  a  Being,  at  such  a  moment,  words  and  actions  of  our  own 
invention.  My  main  project,  however,  and  on  which  [  work 
hard  a  part  of  every  day,  is  a  sort  of  critical  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  which,  if  I  ever  finish  it,  will  supply  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
die  defects  of  Calmet ;  and  even  if  I  do  not,  makes  me  more 
and  more  familiar  with  those  books  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  study. 

*'  I  often  wish  for  you  here,  and  while  I  was  ill  I  thought  of 
you  very  often.  I  have  much  reason  to  be  thankfal  for  the  ex- 
cellent friends  which,  besides  my  own  family,  Heaven  has  blest 
me  with  ;  but  I  feel  it  as  very  unfortunate  that  the  earliest  of 
them  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  me. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.** 

To  A.  /.  JVUmot^  Esq. 

Moretont  March  1^  1813. 

**  I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  your  memory  article  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Quarterly  ;  Heber  says,  however,  that  it 
is  at  last  in  print  and  ready  for  the  next  Owing  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  mislaying  Thornton's  letter,  I  had  not,  after  all,  my  song 
ready  for  his  father's  Russian  dmner ;  a  piece  of  apparent  negli- 
gence which  has  caused  me  much  vexation,  as  I  was,  on  myT>wn 
account,  ambitious  of  doing  the  thing  well,  and  as  my  ^ure  in 
performing  my  promise  may  well  make  him  seriously  angry. 
How  often  have  I  resolved  to  be  more  careful  and  circumspect 
in  my  dealings  in  future,  and  how  often  have  I  broken  my  reso- 
lution !  Seriously,  I  often  fear  when  I  am  in  low  spirits,  as  is 
the  case  at  this  moment,  that  for  want  of  steadiness,  whatever  I 
begin  will  never  come  to  any  good ;  and  now  that  your  exam- 
ple (which  certainly  used  to  stimulate  me)  is  taken  out  of  the 
'way,  you  will  hear  of  me  presently  subsiding  into  your  friend's 
description  of  a  country  magistrate,  *  a  ruminatmg  animal  busied 
about  turnpike  roads.'"  #  •  ♦  • 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

May,  1813. 

*^  I  had  hoped,  my  dear  fiiend,  to  have  been  able  in  my  pre- 
sent letter  to  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  you  and 
your  family  in  London,  as  we  had  been  for  some  months  propos- 
ing such  a  jaunt  this  spring.  The  building,  however,  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  and  my  other  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, unite  to  condemn  us  to  one  year  more  of  retirement  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  problem,  which  my  buildmg  expenses  by  no  means 
entirely  solve,  how  it  happens,  that  with  no  expensive  habit  that 
I  know  of  in  either  of  us,  and  with  an  income  beyond  even  our 
wishes,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  having  that  best  sort  of 
abundance  which  arises  from  living  within  one's  income.  Partly 
this  arises,  I  beUeve,  from  the  habits  of  Shropshire,  where  the 
expense  of  a  servants'  hall  is  considerably  more  than  that  of 
the  parlour,  and  partly  from  my  ovm  habits  of  heedlessness, 
which  I  fear  I  am  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of. 

**  It  is  very  foolish,  perhaps ;  but  I  own  I  sometimes  think  that 
I  am  not  thrown  into  that  situation  of  life  for  which  I  am  best 
qualified.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  half-way  station  between  a  person 
and  a  squire ;  condemned,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  latter,  while  yet  I  neither  do  nor  can  attend  to  them 
sufficiently ;  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that  even  ray  literary  habits  are 
well  suited  to  the  situation  of  a  country  clergyman.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  an  unwillingness  in  quitting  my  books  for  the  care 
of  my  parish  ;  and  have  been  tempted  to  fancy  that,  as  my  stu- 
dies are  Scriptural,  I  was  not  neglecting  my  duty.  Tet  I  must 
not,  and  cannot,  deceive  myself;  the  duties  which  I  am  paid  to 
execute,  have  certainly  the  first  claim  on  my  attention ;  and 
while  other  pursuits  are  my  amusement,  these  are  properly  my 
calling.  Probably,  had  I  not  been  a  scholar,  other  pursuits,  or 
other  amusements,  would  have  stepped  in,  and  I  should  have 
been  exposed  to  equal  or  greater  temptations  ;  but,  I  confess, 
when  I  consider,  how  much  I  might  have  done,  and  how  little, 
c<Nnparatively,  I  have  done  in  my  parish,  I  sometimes  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  fondness  for  study  is  an  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection for  one  who  is  the  pastor  of  so  many  people.     The  im- 
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provement  of  my  parish  does  not  correspond  to  those  pleasant 
dreams  with  which  1  entered  on  my  oflSce.  My  neighbours  pro- 
fess to  esteem  me;  but  an  easy  temper  will,  in  this  respect  go  a 
great  way.  I  write  sermons,  and  have  moderately  good  congre- 
gations ;  but  not  better  than  I  had  on  first  commencing  my  ca- 
reer. The  schools,  &c.  which  I  projected,  are  all  comparatively 
at  a  stand-still ;  and  I  am  occasionally  disposed  to  fancy  that  a 
man  cannot  attend  to  two  pursuits  at  once,  and  that  it  will  be  at 
length  necessary  to  bum  my  books,  like  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity;  and  since  Providence  has  called  me  to  a  station 
which  so  many  men  regard  with  envy,  to  give  my  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  duties  which  it  requires. 

"  Wilmot,  whom  next  to  yourself,  I  esteem  and  love  most 
warmly,  tells  me  that  with  method  and  a  little  resolution,  I  may 
arrange  all  that  I  have  to  do,  so  as  that  one  pursuit  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  another.  I  wish  I  knew  how,  or  that,  knowing  how,' 
I  had  firmness  to  follow  it.  If  you  and  your  family  would  pass 
a  part  of  your  summer  here,  you  might,  like  a  college  visiter, 
correct  what  you  found  amiss ;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  I 
shall  listen  to  no  suggestions  with  so  much  readiness  as  yours. 
Possibly,  for  I  will  own  that  I  am  in  a  gloomy  humour,  I  exag- 
gerate curcumstances  ;  but  a  daiy  seldom  passes  without  my  be- 
ing more  or  less  affected  by  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
such  repinings  at  the 'imperfect  manner  in  which  our  duties  are 
performed,  are  necessary  parts  of  our  discipline,  and  such  as  we 
can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of.  Do  not,  however,  blame  me  for 
bestowing  (as  Dogberry  says)  all  my  tediousness  upon  you,  but 
retaliate,  when  you  have  time,  by  a  letter  equally  long,  and 
equally  egotistical. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  rubbed  up  all  your  Russian  to  con- 
verse with  the  Cossak ;  had  he  been  the  serjeant  who  accompa-^ 
nied  us  to  Ecatherinodar,  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.  Gifford,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  says  all  the 
world  are  Cossak  mad,  and  wants  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  short 
article  on  the  subject,  for  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  I 
have  not  yet  begun  it,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  time. 
I  had  previously  offered  a  review  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's  (EdU 
pu9  Judaicusy  a  very  wicked  and  foolish  book,  which  its  author 
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has,  in  order  to  escape  the  reyiewers,  only  circulated  priratelj ; 
on  this  account  my  offer  was  declined.  D'Oyley,  of  Bennet 
college,  has  since  answered  him  very  well ;  and  a  third  person,  I 
know  not  who,  has  offered  to  review  D'Oyley ;  so  that  I  am 
able  at  present  to  attend  pretty  closely  to  my  dictionary,  and  to 
the  eastern  languages  and  customs.  The  necessity  of  maknig 
weekly  sermons  I  feel  pretty  heavily ;  but,  alas !  this  preference 
of  my  amusements  to  my  especial  duties,  is  the  very  feeling  of 
whidi  I  complained. 

'M  am  aware  that  you  are  busy,  and  cannot  write  often ;  but 
when  you  know  how  much  pleasure  your  letters  give,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  occasionally  send  me  one.  God  bless  yon ! 

"Regikald  Heber." 

To  E.  D,  Danenporij  Esq, 

Tuvbridgt  WdU,  Jvm  240,'  18ia 

"  My  Deie  Davenport, 

^^  I  was  so  hurried  during  my  two  days  stay  in  town,  that,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  calling  on  you  to  leam 
your  intentions  respecting  Tunbridge.  We  are  now  comfbrta* 
bly  settled  here,  and  find  the  place  really  very  pretty,  and,  as 
we  were  told  we  should,  quiet.  The  gaieties,  however,  such  as 
they  are,  are  now  likely  to  commence,  as  this  is  the  usual  beg^ 
ning  of  their  season.  Our  gaiety  will  certainly  be  much  increas- 
ed if  you  still  persevere  in.  your  intention  of  coming  here.  There 
are  at  present  mainUs  good  lodgings  to  be  hadof  all  dimensions ; 
we  have  a  small  house,  which,  like  the  other  (zdu  mtnortim  gen* 
Hum  at  watering  places,  b  too  small  to  enable  us  to  offer  you  an 
apartment,  though  not  too  small  to  admit  of  our  messing  togeth- 
er. We  shall  stay  here  a  month.  If,  during  that  time,  you  think 
of  coming  down,  we  will,  on  due  notice,  get  you  lodgings^ 
though  we  should  rather  recommend  your  coming  to  choose  for 
yourself.  Next  door  to  us  is  a  cottage,  which  I  should,  on  many 
accounts,  recommend,  were  it  not  that  the  situation,  though  very 
beautiful,  is  more  retired  than  a  man  who  comes  to  Tunbridge 
for  a  week  or  so  to  amuse  himself,  would  perhaps  wish ;  though 
for  contrary  reasons  it  suits  us  admirably.     I  have  contrived  to 
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get  a  Yiolent  cold  and  defluxion  m  my  eyes,  or  rather  from  them, 
whieh  makes  writing  at  present  rather  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
Fortunately,  I  have  green  woods  and  fields  to  look  at,  and  shall 
therefore,  I  hope,  soon  be  well. 

**  Beliere  me  my  dear  friend, 
"  Ever  truly  your's, 

^^Reoinald  Heber.** 

Tq  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

Tunbridge  WbUm,  July  13^  1813. 

'^  We  have  now  been  three  weeks  at  Tunbridge,  which  is  re- 
ally a  far  prettier  and  more  agreeable  place  than  I  expected, 
with  less  of  gossip  and  the  other  distastes  of  a  watering  place 
than  generaDy  make  up  our  idea  of  such  situations,  and  with  a 
very  shady  and  hilly  ne^hbourhood,  affording  many  interesting 
rides.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  like  it  since  there  is,  at  pre^ 
sent,  pretty  strong  appearance  that  our  stay  will  be  lengthened 
beyond  the  month  which  was  originally  talked  of,  as  Emily  has 
certainly  profited  by  the  experiment,  and  I  apprehend  her  phy^ 
sidan  wili,  as  usual,  urge  her  to  a  longer  trial.  This  circum* 
stance  alone  would  unfortunately  discomfit  all  our  hopes  of  be-* 
ing  parties  to  (he  delightful  plan  which  you  mention  in  your  last 
letter.  There  are  indeed  so  many  imperious  calls,  to  me  to 
hurry  back,  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty,  into  Shropshire,  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  receiving  your  very  kind  invitation  to 
join  your  party,  I  hardly  dared  hope  te  do  it  I  have,  it  is  true, 
stiU  some  time  to  spare  out  of  the  three  months  of  absence  which 
the  law  allows  me  from  my  living ;  and  as  my  wife's  health  \» 
concerned,  might  doubtless  plead  it  as  an  excuse ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  conscience  as  well  as  law  is  to  be  attended  to  ; 
and  even  so  &r  as  ambition  is  concerned,  and  the  pursuit  of  my 
regular  studies,  I  find  that  t  have  been  already  too  long  from 
home.  Even  here,  however,  my  time  has  not  been  entirely  lost, 
as  by  good  fortune  the  circulating  library  has  furnished  me  with 
Yolney  and  other  oriental  travels,  with  which,  though  I  was 
slightly  versed  in  them  before,  I  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
being  better  acquainted,  and  have  gained  from  them  considera- 
ble accessions  to  my  common-place  book. 
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^*  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  had,  since  my  ar* 
rival  here,  an  offer  of  a  prebendary  of  Durham  in  exchange  for 
Hodnet  This  is  an  exchange  which,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  income,  I  should,  on  some  accounts,  be  disposed  to 
like  ;  but  as  I  believe  that  such  a  measure  would  neither  be 
agreeable  to  my  brothers,  nor  consistent  with  my  regard  for 
their  interests,  I  declined  it,  reserving  merely  the  power  of  ap- 
plying to  the  person  who  made  the  offer,  in  case  circumstances 
should  induce  me  to  change  my  mind.  It  is  whimsical  that  when 
we  were  last  talkii^  about  my  ambitious  views,  I  mentioned  to 
you  my  liking  for  a  prebendary  of  the  sort  which  has  now  been 
thrown  in  my  way. 

^^  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Ever  your's  truly, 

^^  Reginald  Heber." 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Maretotij  August  9,  1813. 

"  We  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  safe  and  well  to  our  parish 
last  Saturday ;  and  I  yesterday  found  myself  restored  to  my 
usual  scene  of  duties  and  interests,  which  I  find  considerably 
endeared  to  me  by  this  temporary  cessation.  I  was,  I  own^  be- 
fore our  late  excursion,  growing  listless,  and  almost  discontented 
with  my  situation,  and  the  little  apparent  good  which  my  exer- 
tions brought  about.  I  am  now,  I  trust,  cured  ;  at  least  I  feel 
no  small  degree  of  my  original  sanguine  disposition  returning, 
and  could  even  fancy  that  I  was  listened  to  with  more  attention 
yesterday  than  I  attracted  during  the  spring.  This  is,  perhaps, 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  same  feeling  has  thrown  a  sort  of  charm 
over  many  of  the  objects  which  had  lost  their  value  from  my 
being  accustomed  to  them ;  and  from  my  pulpit  and  my  new 
building,  down  to  the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  my  present 
habitation,  and  the  *  desiderato  requkscere  in  lecto.^  I  find  eveiy 
thing  more  comfortable  than  when  I  left  it.  This  stimulus  to 
my  spirits  I  owe  to  my  late  excursion  ;  and  if  this  were  all  I 
should  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  it ;  but  it  has,  in  other  respects, 
caused  both  Emily  and  myself  so  much  unmixed  pleasure,  that, 
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even  if  her  health  is  not  improved,  we  are  still  gainers.  We 
have  seen  more  of  you  and  your  family  than  we  have  done  since 
our  marriage ;  and  I  confess  that  I  hegBXi  to  feel  the  long  inter* 
val  which  had  elapsed  without  our  meeting  as  a  serious  vexa- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  drawback  to  our  present  com- 
forts but  the  distance  at  which  we  are  thrown  from  some  of  our 
best  friends.    Next  year,  as  we  cannot  get  to  yoU|  1  do  hope 

you  will  come  to  us. 

•  ••••• 

"  Madame  de  Stafl,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  the  day 
after  we  left  Tunbridge,  said  a  good  thing  on  the  9tyle  of  LondoB 
parties,  which  she  called  *  une  weUti  aux  eoty»  de  fwng?  I  told 

her  R.  G ^'s  idea  of  the  female  slave  trade  ;  but  though  she 

understood  the  mercantile  part  of  the  idea,  I  do  not  think  she 
was  sufficiently  acquunted  with  the  arrangements  of  a  slave  ship 
to  feel  the  wit  of  the  comparison,  as  to  crowding,  pressure,  &c* 
We  met  her  three  tknes,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversaticm 
with  her.  Bhe  is  so  little  different  in  appearance,  manner,  and 
general  conversation  from  many  foreign  women,  that  I  could 
have  fancied  myself  once  or  twice  talking  to  la  foUe  Gargaiini. 
She  is,  however,  better  mannered,  and  more  feminine  and  sen- 
sible than  that  worthy  personage,  and  I  think  you  would  like 
her.  She  is  not  handsome,  but,  certainly,  not  ugly  for  her  time 
of  life. 

'*  From  town  we  started  on  Monday  se'nnight ;  *  * 

•  •  •  •  •we  had 

good  weather  all  the  journey,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  very 
promising  crops  in  all  die  counties  which  we  traversed.** 

To  R.  J.  WUmoU  Eiq. 

MoreUm^  Augtut  31,  1813. 

^*  We  set  out  homewards,  vU  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  the  day 
after  we  dined  with  you,  and  arrived  at  Mpreton  after  a  pros- 
perous tour  of  a  fortnight,  only  breakiiy;  two  springs  of  our  gig 
by  the  way,  and  seeing  the  sptendid  Cathedrals  of  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Worcester ;  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Severn, 
(which,  like  a  cow^s  taO,  grows  Qimllfer  the  further  it  recedes 
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from  its  source,  being  a  noble  stream  at  Bridgenorth,  and  a  Tery 
paltry  one  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,)  together  with  all 
the  usual  lions  of  Colebrook  Dale,  which  Emily  had  never  Tint- 
ed before,  and  which  I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time  that  I 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty.  Bince  our  return  we  have 
been  staying  quietly  at  home,  observing  the  small  progress  made 
during  our  absence  in  the  finishing  of  our  new  house,  and  alter- 
nately elated  and  depressed  with  agrestic  hopea  and  apprehen- 
sions, as  the  weather-glass  has  risen  or  sunk. 

*^  Our  neighbours,  the  Hills,  have  been,  of  course,  in  great 
•anxiety  during  the  long  interval  of  suspense  between  the  first  and 
second  accounts  of  the  late  battle.  Sir  John's  four  sons  are,  bow- 
•  ever,  all  safe.  I  felt  very  anidous  on  another  account,  as  I  could 
not  help  thinkings  that  if  Lord  Wellington  had  not  beaten  Souk 
very  decidedly  indeed,  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
the  Ebro,  abandoning  both  Pamplona  and  St  Sebastian.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  regret,  except  the  heavy 
loss  of  lives.    An  intimate  friend  of  Heber's,  James  Stanhope, 

is  among  the  wounded.    Did  you  see  Madame  La  Baronne  t 

•  ••••• 

**  Adieu ;  be  healthy,  be  prosperous,  and  do  not  forget  me. 
**  Heber  tells  me  your  artick  on  memory  is  very  generally 
well  spoken  o£" 

To  R.  J.  Wibnot,  Esq. 

Moreton^  September  14|  I813w 

**  Mv  Dear  Wilmot, 

^^  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  by  a  sermon  for  the  Bible 
Society,  which  I  had  to  preach  at  Shrewsbury,  to  think  of  any 
thing  else ;  so  that  I  am  grievously  in  arrear  both  to  you  and 
Gifibrd,  whose  Cossaks  are  still  in  mid-campaign,  and  making 
very  little  progress.  For  yourself  who  have  been  dancing,  like 
a  sun-beam,  on  the  wave,  or  refreshing  your  fancy  with  French 
novels,  I  apprehend  you  also  have  had  little  time  for  Madame 
La  Baronne's  book,  which,  though  eloquent,  contains,  I  think, 
but  little  that  is  very  new,  except  the  daring  forgery  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey*s  letter.  What  a  strange  fancy  to  make  poor  old 
Roger  Ascham  (whose  name  she  cannot  speU)  the  bearer  of '  a 
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box  of  poison  strong  ;*  or  to  make  Lady  Jane  talk  o(  tbe  beanty 
of  the  prospect  from  the  Tower  garden  I  It  is  still,  however,  a 
pretty  letter,  and  is  calculated  to  give  one  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  character  of  its  writer. 

'/ 1  have  just  met  with  a  phenomenon  which  has  considerably 
surprised  me,  in  an  epic  poem  on  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  an  Eton 
boy  of  seventeen,  named  Walker.  You  will  laugh  at  tbe  idea, 
and  so  at  first  did  I ;  but  on  carelessly  looking  it  over  to  enable 
me  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  lady  who  lent  it  me,  I  have 
found  so  much  skill  in  the  construction  of  his  verse,  and  so 
many  jmssages  of  lively  and  powerful  description,  as  give  pro- 
mise of  something  very  good  indeed  hereafter.  Many  parts  will 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Thebcdd  at  the  same  age.  The  story,  as  he  has  told  it,  is  child- 
bh ;  and  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  boyish  ambition  of  in- 
troducing celestial  machinery,  such  as  angels  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  are  not  happily  introduced,  and  are  weapons  too 
ponderous  for  him  to  manage ;  but  even  this  ambition,  at  his 
age,  is  no  bad  sign.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  buy  the  book,  but 
I  do  strenuously  recommend  your  borrowing  it,  as  it  is  really  a 
curiosity.  You,  as  an  old  Etonian,  will  probably  be  able  to 
learn  who  the  boy  is,  and  whether  he  is  thought  clever  in 
other  respects. 

**  What  a  disappointing  result  to  our  hopes  on  the  continent ! 
I  do  not  indeed  apprehend  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  can  en- 
tirely depend  on  this  failure,  though  Berlin  will  be  lost  by  it,  as 
Buonaparte  will  now  be  enabled  to  detach  so  strong  a  corps 
against  Bemadotte  as  to  compel  his  retreat ;  but  how  mortify- 
ing it  is  to  think,  that  had  Buonaparte's  return  from  Silesia  been 
retarded  a  single  day,  he  would  have  been  in  a  state  more  dis- 
astrous than  Peter  the  First  at  Pruth.  And  so  the  Austrians 
are  again  beaten  by  their  old  plan  of  extending  their  wings  too 
Ibuch.  ^  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,'  saith  Solomon,  *  yet  will  not 
his  folly  depart  from  him.' 

"  I  envy  you  very  much  both  your  water-parties  and  your  re- 
newed intercourse  with ,  whose  society,  from  the  little  I  have 

seen,  and  the  much  I  have  heard  of  him,  must  be  very  agreeable. 
Do  not,  however,  allow  that  philosophic  indolence  of  which  you 
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talk,  to  seduce  you.  *  *  *  T 

•  •  •       A  merely  iheorelic  life  must  inentably 

grow  tireisome  in  the  long-ron ;  and  ihoiq|fa  there  may  be  h6gnt^ 
and  wiD  be  disappcnntment  wherever  there  is  ambition,  yet  ita 
enjoyments  are,  I  apprehend,  keener  than  its  regrets.  Nor  b 
this  all ;  an  actire  and  busy  man  is  not  only  happier,  but  better 
ihan  an  idle  one.  •  •  •  •  • 

God  bless  you  !** 

To  John  ThamUmt  E$q. 

<*  The  last  bulletin  from  the  continent  has  disappcnnted  me 
sadly ;  not  that,  from  the  face  of  events,  it  appears  to  have  at  aD 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  but  because  it  is  the  fiulure 
of  an  enterprize  which,  if  successful,  would  have  reduced  Buo- 
naparte to  greater  straits  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  and 
which,  apparehtly,  nothing  but  a  rapid  march  of  the  guards  frcnn 
Bilesia  to  Dresden  has  enabled  him  to  avert  An  ordinary  ge- 
neral would,  doubtless,  have  been  undone;  Buonaparte  has 
iumed  thb  destruction  on  Ids  ensnarers. 


Woe  to  hM !  he  hath  laid  his  tofls 


To  take  the  antelope, 
The  lion  IS  oome  in ! 

<(««*!  preached  a  Bible  Society  sermoUt  on  Sunday  the 
Sfli,  at  Shrewsbury,  to  a  numerous  and  attentive,  though  not 
Tory  liberd,  congregatioii.  The  archdeacon,  all  the  Evai^^* 
cal  and  several  of  the  other  clergy,  with  a  great  body  of  squire- 
archy, as  Cobbett  calls  them,  form  our  sodety ;  there  are  some 
also,  of  the  old  dissenters  and  Baptists ;  but  of  the  Methodbts, 
•o  few  are  subscribers  that  this  last  year  only  one  name  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  respectability  to  be  placed  on  the  commil- 
tee.  A  few  senmble  men  still  continue  to  oppose  us ;  aome  of 
them  were  among  my  hearers^  but  whether  I  have  converted 
ihem  I  do  not  know." 
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iTo  the  Hev.  George  WUktM, 

Moretortt  October  90, 1813. 

•'Mt  Dear  Sir, 

<'  I  oaght  to  apologize  for  keeping  your  manuscript*  so  long ; 
but  as  my  engagements  were,  at  the  time  of  my  receiving  it,  very 
numerous,  and  as  I  felt  myself  not  so  well  versed  in  many  parts 
of  Josephus  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  deferred  undertaking  its  perusal 
till  I  had  time  to  do  it  with  real  attention ;  and  till  this  deficiency 
on  my  own  part  should  be  remedied,  or,  at  least,  till  I  had  re- 
freshed my  memory  in  the  principal  part  of  the  high  priest's  nar- 
rative.   You  will  observe  that,  according  to  my  promise,  I  have 
read  over  your  history  vrith  a  very  attentive  and  a  tolerably  se- 
vere eye ;  and  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  I  have  not  know- 
ingly passed  over  any  material  fault  or  incorrectness  either  of 
fact  or  style.    I  have  not  been  equally  enict  in  noting  such 
passages  as  I  approved  o^  because  every  author  is  pretty  well 
able  to  find  out  his  own  beauties ;  and  it  is  the  most  useful, 
though  certainly  the  most  ungracious  part  which  a  firiend  can 
take,  to  guard  a  young  writer  against  whatever  might  lay  him 
open  to  censure,  or  ^minish  the  general  effect  of  his  book ; 
wlule,  if  I  had  marii^ed  my  praise  as  well  as  blame  in  the  margin, 
your  manuscript  would  have  been  still  more  defaced  than  you 
at  present  behold  it.    I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  assent  to  all 
my  alterations  and  erasures :  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  impute 
them  to  their  real  motive ;  and  also  be  sennble  that  if  I  had  not 
thought  your  work  worth  some  trouble  I  should  not  have  been 
thus  severe  vrith  it    The  main  faults  which  (though  I  have 
noted  all  the  instances  as  they  occurred  to  me)  I  think  it  right  to 
inention  in  this  place,  are,  the  general  omission  of  the  relative 
*  which'  in  your  sentences,  a  habit  which  has  of  late  become  very 
common,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  slovenly,  and  in  serious 
writing  very  improper.    Secondly,  the  appfication  of  certain 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  find  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, of  wUch  it  is  hr  from  certain  that  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  previous  calamity  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thirdly,  I  would 

*  VViBtiiiiP  HiiCory  bftlie  Sieg^of  JenmleiD. 
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advise  shorter  applications  and  more  details  of  the  incidents  men* 
tioned  by  Josephus  and  others.  There  are  ottier  circumstances 
which  I  could  not  help  noting  down,  and  in  which  we  differ, 
though  I  certainly  do  not  consider  them  as /au&«  in  your  work ; 
I  mean  those  circumstances  in  which  you  think  more  favourably 
of  Titus  than  I  do,  and  in  which  it  is  not  only  fair  to  differ,  but 
you  have  most  commentators  and  historians  on  your  side.  But 
I  must  protest  against  the  argument  in  favour  of  his  virtues,  de- 
rived from  the  important  commission  which  he  had  from  Grod  to 
fulfil.  The  King  of  Assyria  had  a  umilar  commission ;  yet  how 
the  prophets  exult  in  his  fietll,  declaiming  against  his  proud  looks, 
and  raising  up  hell  to  meet  him.  Ood,  in  fact,  often  makes  use 
of  the  wicked  to  work  His  gracious  purposes,  blindly,  and  in 
their  own  despite ;  and  all  those  tyrants  of  the  earth,  from  Tig- 
lath  Pelesar  to  Buonaparte,  have  been  first  used  as  God's  staff 
to  chastize  the  nations,  and  then  the  staff  has  been  thrown 
away. 

<<  I  have  said  all  the  evil  of  your  book  which  I  could  ;  I  must 
now,  in  justice,  say  something  in  its  favour.  It  is  pious,  rational, 
and  pleasingly  written ;  when  you  have  been  warmed  with  your 
subject  you  have  shown  very  considerable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  when  it  shall  have  received  your  further  corrections, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  a  useful  and  popular  volume. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your's  most  truly, 

*^  Eeginald  Hebex." 

To  R.  JV.  Hay,  Esq. 

Morelon  Not,  SQtA,  1813. 

*^  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  letter  till  I  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  Heber  possessed  the  book  you  mention,  but 
can  now  say  that  unluckily  we  neither  of  us  have  it.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book  since  I  was  at  Petersburgh.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  remember  rightly,  he  mentions.  The  Finnish 
language  is  oriental,  and  radically  the  same  with  the  Hungarian, 
though  differing  more  from  it  than  English  does  from  German. 
The  Finiis,  Laplanders,  and  possibly  the  Greenlanders  and  Es« 
quimaux  are  all  of  Mongolian  race.    The  Finns  are  the 
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inhabitants  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  north  of  Rus- 
ria ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  red-haired  nation  living  in  wooden 
cities,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  lying  to  the  north  of  his  Sar- 
matians.  How  they  got  the  red  hair,  so  different  from  their 
oriental  ancestors,  and  from  the  black  hair  of  the  Laplanders, 
Greenlanders,  and  Samoieds,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  probably  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Gothic  tribes.  In  the  days  of  Alfred, 
(see  Ohthere's  description  of  his  voyage  made  by  that  monarch's 
orders  round  the  North  Cape,  published  by  Daines  Barrington,) 
the  Finns  had  a  great  city  at  Perm,  with  a  female  idol,  all  gilt, 
whom  they  worshipped  ;  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  Caspian,  the  people  of  Igur  or  Bukharia,  and  India,  by 
means  of  the  two  rivers  Volga  and  Petchora.  Two  Indians 
came  to  Alfred's  court  by  this  channel ;  and  it  was  the  general 
way  by  which  the  lighter  commodities  of  India,  or  at  least  of 
Samarcand,  came  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  exactly  as  we  met 
the  Bukharian  venders  of  shawls  and  herons'  plumes  in  Peters- 
burgh.  Karamsin,  of  Moscow,  told  me  that  the  Finnish  city  of 
Perm  was  in  alliance  afterwards  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  sent 
three  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Novogorod  against  Ivan  Ya- 
»lovitch;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  Aurea  Venus  of  Perm 
was  mentioned  by  the  Russian  chronicles  under  the  name  of 
SoKotta  Baboy '  the  golden  old  woman.'  I  wish  this  scanty  in- 
formation may  be  of  any  use  to  you,  as  I  fear  the  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Porltan  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  England.  I  have  myself 
been  sedulously  bunting  old  PoUsh  and  Hungarian  Chronicles  to 
find  out  the  origin  of  the  Cossaks.  *  *  *  Did  not  we 
meet  Skioldebrand  one  day  at  Vennerqubt's,  a  stout  tall  oflScer, 
full  of  empjindung  ? 

'*  Our  friend  Gifford  is  a  little  unreasonable  on  busy  men  like 
you  and  me,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  so  much  time 
to  articles  for  the  Quarterly,  as  those  who  have  less  to  do. 

B indeed  is  a  case  which  may  be  urged  against  us ;  but 

he  has  acquired  all  his  ideas,  and  has  only  to  write  them  down ; 
at  our  age  we  are  obliged  to  read  to  enable  us  to  write. 

"Ever  your's  truly,  \ 

"  Reginald  Heber." 
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To  John  ThonUont  Esq. 

Moretofij  FHrumy  1814. 

"My  Dear  Friend, 

"  Tou  have  been  but  too  truly  biformed  respecting  CoL  WSPb 
death,  which,- from  its  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the 
loss,  not  only  to  his  own  family,  but  to  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  had  many  friends,  and,  I  believe  in  my  conscienee,  not 
a  single  enemy,  has  produced  a  greater  and  more  general  shock 
than  any  event  of  the  kmd  which  has  faQen  under  my  know- 
ledge. I  began  a  letter  to  announce  the  circumstance  to  yon 
the  day  after  it  took  place,  and  was  so  completely  overset  that  I 
bi^ke  off  in  the  middle.  A  wife,  whose  whole  happiness  was 
wrapt  up  in  him ;  children  at  an  age  when  a  father's  advice  and 
authority  are  most  necessary ;  an  aged  father,  whose  other  sons 
having  been  wonderfully  preserved  in  situations  of  more  apparent 
danger,  was  little  prepared  to  resign  the  one  who  remained  at 
home,  all  make  it  a  cup  of  deeper  worldly  sorrow  Aan  is  usuaify 
allotted  for  any  family  to  drink.  His  death  was  extremely  sud- 
den^  since,  though  he  had  some  time  before  had  a  tedious  fiver 
complsdnt,  he  was  considered  as  quite  recovered;  and  the  in- 
flammation in  his  bowels,  which  carried  him  o^  was  only  first 
perceived  a  week  before  his  death,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
overcome,  till  within  two  days  of  the  catastrophe,  mortificatioii 
was  detected.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  first  sensible  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  prepared  for  it,  his  friends  assare  me,  with 
a  Christian  resignatbn  and  coolness,  which  few  possess  when 
thus  suddenly  called  on.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment,  which  he  employed  in  comforting  his  wife  and  father. 
♦        *  ♦        The  funeral  was  private,  but  it 

was  distinguished  by  very  uncommon  marks  of  grief^  not  only 
in  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  there,  but,  among  the 
tenants  and  the  common  people  who  were  spectators.  I  saw, 
myself,  several  of  the  last  shedding  tears ;  a  very  unusual  thing 
in  persons  to  whom  death  beds  and  funerals  are  so  familiar.** 


(( 
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.  To  R.  J.  WUmoU  Esq. 

Moreton^  JF^  10,  1814. 

1  am  much  disappointed  at  your  being  prevented  from  com- 
ing here,  as  I  have  several  things  respecting  which  I  want  your 
advice  and  criticism.  I  shall,  therefore,  if  I  can  with  any  de- 
gree of  convenience,  follow  you  to  town  during  the  spring  as  a 
bachelor ;  probably  immediately  after  Easter.  I  have  been  for 
these  three  weeks  busy  at  work  on  a  volume  of  Cossak  history, 
being  the  issue  of  my  abortive  endeavours  to  furnish  an  article 
for  the  Quarterly  on  that  subject.  I  found  that  I  had  too  many 
materials  for  an  article,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  have  a 
book  to  myself.  This  I  should  like  very  much  to  show  you ; 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  show  it  to  you  before  it  makes 
its  appearance,  so  that  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
plagued  with  if 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

DUsenteri — Letter  to  a  RotMn  Catholic-^'JUlied  Sovereigm  tU 

Paris Remeto  of  MadwpM  de  StaeVa  ^* De,PAU^nuign^^ 

Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael — ^'  Lara^^ — Mr.  Reginald  Ife- 
ber*8  return  to  Hodnet-^His  mode  of  life^^-^necdote — Corret^ 
pondence  mth  Mr.  Rowland  HiU — Preaches  the  Bamptan  Lee^ 
tures — Letter  from  lord  Grermlle — Controversy  vrith  Mr.  JVo- 
lan^-Remarks  on  Com  BiU — "  Chaampi&tC^ — Disiresse^  of  the 
country — Eastern  poetry.     1814 — 1816. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  but  few 
dissenters  in  his  parish.  There  was  one  Wesleyan  chapel,  but 
the  number  who  frequented  it  was  small,  and  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  ministry  they  did  not  increase.  A  short  time  befcne 
his  removal  to  Moreton,  a  Roman  Catholic  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  most  respectable  parishioners.  He  had  often 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  this  man, 
and  when  he  heard  that  some  superstitious  ceremonies  had  been 
observed  in  his  wife's  apartment  during  her  confinement,  and 
that  he  had  caused  his  new-born  child  to  be  baptized  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  clei^yman,  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter. 

FVtrwiry  10, 1814. 

'^MtDear  Neighbour, 

**  During  the  few  months  of  your  residence  in  my  parish,  it 
has  often  been  my  wish  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  the  want  of  a  proper  opportunity,  and  my  own  unavoidable 
absence  from  Hodnet,  on  account  of  ^ly  health,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  have  prevented  my  taking  a  step  which,  even 
now,  perhaps,  may  seem  unusual,  and  such  as  to  demand  an 
apolc^y.  Your  absence  from  church  and  the  baptism  of  your 
child  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  circumstan- 
ces which,  from  my  former  knowledge  of  your  family,  could 
cause,  of  course,  no  surprise ;  and  you  know,  I  trust,  enou^  of 
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my  character  not  to  suspect  me  of  a  dispositioR  to  quarrel  with 
any  man  for  worshipping  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  Whatever  may  be  your  pe- 
culiar opinions  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  an  honest  man  and 
a  sincere  believer.  But,  since  I  naturally  feel  the  same  r^pard 
for  you  which  I  feel  for  my  other  parishioners,  the. same  desire 
to  feed  you  with  the  breld  of  life,  and  the  same  earnest  "^ish  to 
amend  whatever  I  believe  to  be  wrong  either  in  your  opinions  or 
practice,  I  trust  you  will  not  take  unkindly  the  observations 
which  I  now  offer,  but  that  you  will  examine  them  with  an  at- 
tentive and  impartial  mind>  as  questions  belonging  to  your  eter^ 
nal  peace,  and  to  your  acceptance  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  And  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  you  should  do  so  f^m' 
my  esteem  for  your  wife,  whose  family  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  this  parish,  and  whom,  till  lately,  I  have  very  seldom, 
missed  attending  in  her  place  at  church.  If  such  ai^^uments  as 
I  can  offer  should  confirm  her  in  the  faith  of  her  worthy  parents, 
and  induce  you  also  to  abandon  those  doctrines  which  now  pre- 
vent your  joining  our  Protestant  worship,  I  shall  indeed  consi- 
der myself  as  most  happy ;  and  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that,  at  all 
events,  to  read  and  meditate  on  my  arguments  can  do  you  no 
harm*  If  you.  are  not  convinced  by  them,  you  will  be  only 
where  you  were  at  first ;  if  you  are  convinced,  I  hope  that  no- 
thing will  prevent  your  fomaking  opinions  and  practices  which 
(forgive  me  for  saying  so)  I  cannot  help  thinking  offensive  to 
God  and  to  Jesus  Christ. 

^^  Both  your  church  and  ours  are,  I  believe,  at  the  present- 
day,  agreed  in  regarding  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  best  and  only 
certain  rule  of  faith  or  conduct  They  oontai,n  the  only  accounts 
on  which  we  can  at  all  depend  of  the  laws  given  by  Grod  to  Mo- 
ses ;  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  prophets ;  of  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour, His  miracles.  His  doctrines,  and  Hi^  death.  God  has  giv- 
en no  laws  to  men  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Sacred  vo- 
lume ;  nothing  which  is  not  grounded  on  Scripture  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed ;  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture 
can  safely  be  taught  or  practised.  If  then  we  prefer  any  human 
authority  whatever  to  the  written  word  of  Go<^  we  fall  under  the 
heavy  condemnation  pronounced  by  Christ  against  the  Pharisees, 
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wkere  He  with  that  they  vainly  sought  Him,  while  they  taught 
*  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men ;'  and  where  He  cobi* 
plains  that  they  had  rendered  *  the  commandments  of  QoA  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.'  It  is  then  by  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,  not  by  traditions  or  by  the  authority  of  the  an* 
cient  fathers,  (though  even  these  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  modem  church  of  Rome,)  it  is  by  the  Bible  that  every  doc* 
trine  is  to  be  at  last  determined  ;  and  every  Christian  who  can 
read,  is  bound,  so  far  as  he  has  ability,  to  build  his  judgment  on 
ibis  foundation.  Christ  commanded  the  Jews  to  ^search  the 
Scriptures.'  The  men  of  Berea  are  praised  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposfles,  for  their  diligent  examination  of  the  Sacred 
volume :  and  I  am  sure  that  not  even  the  clergy  of  your  own 
church,  can  or  will  find  fault  with  you  for  examining  whether 
my  arguments  are  really  confirmed  by  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  church  of  England,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  differs  less  from  the  church  of  Rome  than  most  other 
Protestant  societies  do ;  and  there  are  many  things  in  whidi, 
thank  God,  you  and  I  are  fully  agreed.  We  both  believe  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  birth  of 
a  pure  virgin,  his  wonderful  life  and  painful  death ;  and  it  is 
through  the  merits  of  that  death  that  we  both  of  us  hope  to  en- 
joy a  blessed  eternity.  1  also,  as  well  as  you,  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  church ;  for  ^  catholic'  (as  any  of  your  learned  divines 
will  tell  you)  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  *  universal'  or  *  general  ;* 
so  that  by  the  Catholic  church  we  mean  that  society  of  faithfiil 
people  all  over  the  world,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  governed,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  apoe- 
tles,  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  this  we  believe  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  though  we  do  not  believe  with 
you,  that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  has  any  authority  over 
others  of  the  same  degree.  The  church  of  England  also  acknow- 
ledges the  communion  of  saints ;  for  ^  saint,'  which  is  taken  from 
a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  holy  person,  is  the  same  applied  by 
St.  Paul  to  all  Christians  in  general ;  and  their  *  oommumon* 
(which  is  another  Latin  word,  meaning  fellowship  or  society) 
may  be  either  Uke^  for  the  holy  comnmnion  of  Christ's  body, 
and  Uood,  in  which  all  Christians  should  partake  ;  or  eke  for 
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that  iiiiion  of  mterests^tfaat  good  wiD,  that  mutnal  help  and  com« 
fort,  wbich  all  should  render  to  one  another.  We  also  believe, 
as  well  as  you,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  life  everlast* 
ing,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

^  There  are,  however,  many  things  in  which  you  dilTer  from 
us ;  and  those  not  things  of  trifling  consequence,  which  a  man 
may  believe  or  disbelieve  without  endangering  his  soul ;  but 
things  which  must  be  either  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ;  and 
which,  if  they  are  false,  and  contrary  to  Ae  word  of  God,  must, 
iiom  their  nature,  be  greatly  displeasing  to  Him.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important. 

"1st  We  worship  God  in  the  language  which  we  under- 
stand and  usually  speak ;  you,  in  your  congregations,  worship  in 
Latin,  whether  you  understand  it  or  no.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be 
answered  that  there  are  some  of  your  prayer-books  in  which 
directions  are  given  in  English  to  tell  you  when  to  kneel,  and 
explanations  of  that  which  the  priest  is  saying.  That  such  are 
allowed,  (for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  allow- 
ed,) is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  progress  which  truth  is  making 
among  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  is  also  a  tacit  confession  on  the 
part  of  your  clergy,  that  our  manner  of  worship  is,  on  this  point, 
more  reasonable  than  their  own.  But  for  such  as  cannot  ob- 
tain these  books,  and  for  the  far  greater  number  who  cannot 
read,  no  provision  can  thus  be  made ;  and  1  appeal  to  yourself 
whether,  in  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  are  not  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
whatever  is  said  or  chaunted.  Now  I  will  not  ask  your  clergy 
the  reason,  if  any  reason  can  be  ^ven,  for  so  strange  a  practice. 
€k>d  surely  understands  all  languages  as  well  as  Latin,  and  will 
hear  our  prayers  which  we  offer,  *  every  man  in  his  own  tongue, 
wherein  we  were  bom.'  Nor  will  I  ask  the  unlearned  man  how 
he  can  be  sure  that  the  priest  is  not  abusing  him  to  his  face  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;  or  how  he  can  be  said  to  join  m  a  prayer, 
which  he  can  neither  pronounce  nor  understand.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  this  practice  is  directly  contrary  to  the  words  of 
St  Pfciul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14.  *For,'  saith  he,  *if  T  pray  in  an  un- 
ksown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful.    What  is  it,  then  ?   I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  land  I  will 
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pray  with  the  understanding  also.  I  will  ong  wifli  the  spiiiC^ 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  Else,  wh^i  thou 
sbalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room 
of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  jthanks  ?  sedng  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest'  These  are  the  words  of 
an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  man  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  which  of  our  Churches,  in  this  respect,  con* 
forms  to  his  directions. 

*^  2ndly.  Another  point  in  which  we  conceive  the  Church  c( 
Rome  to  have  greatly  departed  from  Apostolic  purity,  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  the  ccMnmunicants  with 
us  receive  both  bread  and  wine  ;  with  you  the  bread  only  isdis^ 
tributed  to  the  people,  and  the  priests  reserve  the  wine  to  them- 
selves. The  reason,  I  believe,  which  is  assigned  for  refusing 
the  cup  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary;  and  this  is  grounded  on  the 
doctrine  which  is  called  ^  transubstantiation,'  or  change  of  sub- 
stance. That  is,  instead  of  supposing,  as  we  do,  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  symbols  or  representations  of  our  Saviour's  mangled 
body,  and  of  His  blood  poured  out  for  our  salvation,  your 
Church  madntains  that,  after  the  words  of  the  priest,  the  bread 
and  wine  subsist  no  longer,  but  are  absolutely  changed  into  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  And  as  the  body  must  needs 
have  some  blood  in  it,  so  they  maintain  that  whosoever  partakes 
in  the  bread,  partakes  at  the  same  time  in  both  parts  of  the  Sa- 
crament. But  consider,  I  beg  of  you,  bow  can  such  a  change 
be  possible  1  Christ's  body  is  ascended  into  Heaven,  not  to  re- 
turn till  He  comes  with  His  mighty  angels  to  judge  the  world. 
How,  then,  can  this  body,  (for  the  question  here  is  of  the  bocfa/, 
not  of  that  spiritual  existence  by  which,  as  God,  He  is  present 
everywhere  ;)  how  can  his  body  be  supposed  to  come  down  to 
twenty  thousand  different  Churches  at  once,  at  the  word  of  as 
many  clergymen,  to  be  divided,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digest- 
ed ?  I  will  go  no  farther  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  believe 
such  abominations !  I  know  it  will  be  answered  that  Christ 
Himself  said,  speaking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  ^  this  is  my  body ;' 
'this  is  my  blood.'  But  does  not  Christ,  in  like  mamier,  caU 
Himself  a/ door,'  a  'vine,'  a  *  shepherd?'  Do  not  the  Scrip- 
tures call  Him  a  Mion,'  and  a  *  corner-stone?'    Does  not  St« 
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Paul  say  that  the  rock  from  which  the  fountain  flowed  in  the 
wilderness  was  Christ  t  And  do  not  we  Understand,  in  common 
diflGourse,  the  exact  force  of  such  expressions  1  If,  pointing  to 
my  own  picture,  I  should  say,  *  this  is  my  head,'  would  any  one 
suppose  that  I  meant  any  more  than  the  likeness  or  representa^ 
tion  of  my  head  or  countenance  ?  How  could  that  bread  be 
Christ  1  or  how  could  Christ  carry  Himself  in  His  hand,  say 
gmce  over  Himself,  break  Himself,  and  distribute  Himself  to  be 
swallowed  by  His  disciples  1  Do  we  not  see  the  bread  ?  Do  we 
not  feeland  taste  it,  that  it  is  bread  still  1  -  How  then  can  learn- 
ed men  maintain  an  opinion  which  eyes,  touch,  taste,  and  smell 
alike  pronounce  untrue  1  But  CTcn  if  I  should,  for  the  sake  of 
ai^ument,  admit  the  truth  of  such  a  change  in  the  substance, 
yet  would  not  this  justify  the  conduct  of  your  clergy  in  denying 
the  wine  to  the  congregation.  Whatever  the  change  is  now^ 
Ae  same  change  took  place  when  Christ  Himself  instituted  the 
Sacrament.  Christ  Himself,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  ^  afier 
supper  took  the  cup,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  gave 
to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.'  And  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  saith  to  all  of  them  without  exception, 
'  so  eat  ye  that  bread,  and  drink  ye  that  cup.'  And  accordmg 
to  these  injunctions,  all  the  congregation  were  accustomed  to 
receive  the  wine  for  almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ ;  at  which  time  the  Romish  clergy,  they  ))est  knew  why, 
began  to  rob  the  laity  of  one  half  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to 
make,  so  iar  as  they  could,  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  tradition. 

**  Sdly.  I  nnght  ask  your  clergy  on  what  authority  the  power 
assumed  by  the  pope  is  founded  1  By  what  text  of  Scripture 
they  can  prove  St.  Peter  to  have  been  bishop  of  Rome  1  or  what 
instance  they  can  show  in  which  the  same  Apostle  (from  whom 
they  deduce  the  pope's  prerogative)  exercised  any  authority 
over  the  other  Apostles  1  I  might  ask  their  grounds  for  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  and  of  masses  for  the  dead ;  for  holy  water 
and  holy  candles  ;  and  for  many  other  particulars  in  the  tenets 
and  ceremonies  of  your  Church.  But  I  will  not  ui^  these 
points  at  present  on  account  of  the  great  length  to  which  my 
letter  has  already  extended.     There  is  one,  however,  which  I 
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will  mentioiH  because  it  skows  the  little  regard  paid  by  the  mkn 
of  your  Church  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  example  oi 
that  Apostle  whose  authority  they  chiefly  profess  to  Tenerate. 
With  us,  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  or  live  angle  as  they  find 
expedient  With  you,  they  are,  wiAout  exception»  forbidden  to 
marry.  Now,  whence  comes  it,  I  would  ask,  that  your  doe* 
tors  impose  this  grievous  yoke  on  men  who  hare  the  same  pas- 
sions and  the  same  temptations  as  the  rest  of  the  world  %  They 
cannot  deny  that  St  Peter  himself  was  a  married  man ;  that  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  priests  married  like  other  men ; 
that  St  Paul  twice  gives  directions  that  ^  a  bishop  should  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife ;'  or  that  the  same  St  Paul 
assmres  us,  that  they  who  foAid  to  marry  *  have  their  conacien* 
^ces  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
devils.' 

4thly.  But  heavier  charges  are  yet  to  come  ^[ainst  your 
Church,  charges  of  so  much  importance  to  the  vital  prindpks 
of  Christianity,  that,  as  you  value  the  hopes  of  a  ChiistiaB,  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  them  attentively.  The  first  of  these  re- 
maining duuges  is  the  reverence  paid  by  your  Church  to  die 
Vii^n  Mary,  to  saints  and  to  angels.  We  ourselves  have  holy- 
days  in  honour,  and  in  memory  of  the  chief  of  these  ;  and  oM- 
lects,  in  which  we  give  God  thanks  for  the  benefits  iHiich  we 
have,  by  thdr  means,  received,  and  in  which  we  pray  Him  to 
give  us  grace  to  follow  their  good  examples.  But,  to  pray  to 
the  saints  themselves,  to  dng  hymns  to  Uiem,  to  b^  tbeir  me* 
diation  with  (Sod,  is  what  we  dare  not  do ;  since,  let  me  ask» 
what  warrant  is  there  in  Scripture  for  our  paying  them  such 
an  honour  t  What  reason  have  we  for  thinking  that  thev  can 
hear  the  prayers  which  we  ofier)  or  how  shall  we  venture  to 
address  them  m  this  manner,  seemg  that  Christ  assures  us  we 
must  *  worship  the  Lord  our  God  and  serve  Him  only  T  and 
ance  the  Scripture  allows  no  other  mediator  between  God  and 
man  save  only  the  Lord  Jesus?  The  Virgin  Mary  we  acknow* 
ledge  to  have  been  blessed  and  honourable  above  all  women ; 
but  a  woman  still,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  sinfiil  mie ;  nor  to 
be  saved  except  by  the  merits  of  her  Son,  who  was  also  her 
God.    Th^  Apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  the  other  holy  men  who. 
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hare  departed  ibis  life^  were  and  are  oar  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-seryants,  and  therefore  not  to  be  adored ;  and  St.  Paul 
giveg  us  an  express  caution  saying  *  Let  no  man  beguile  you  in 
a  voluntary  humility  and  worship  of  angels  1'  Nay,  these  holy 
beings  themselves  are  so  far  from  claiming  such  honour,  that 
when  Sr.  John  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  he  answered 
*  see  thou  do  it  not  I  I  am  thy  fellow-senrant,  and  of  thy  brethw 
ren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  *  this 
book.    Worship  God  r 

**  6thly.  A  still  more  serious  chaise  remains  against  thQ  Ro- 
man Church,— -that  is,  the  honour  and  worship  paid  to  images 
and  pictures.  I  am  well  aware  that  Christians  of  every  persua* 
sion  are  indignant  at  the  charge  of  idolatry.  But  it  remains  for 
the  divines  of  your  Church  to  prove  by  what  autfac^rity,  what  dis* 
tinotion,  grounded  on  Scripture,  they  can  exempt  from  this 
grievous  imputation,  the  practice  which  they  not  only  permit 
but  enjoin.  To  represent  God  the  Father  under  the  likeness  of 
an  old  man,  or  otherwise,  in  any  picture  or  carving,  (a  sight  too 
common  both  in  your  books  and  Churches,)  is  surely  no  other 
than  Atat  crime  which  Gk>d  so  expressly  forbids  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  *  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  to  yourselves,* 
sakh  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  *  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  simili- 
tude on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make 
^u  a  graven  image,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.'  Otiier 
images  or  pictures,  as  of  the  Virgin,  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Apos« 
tles^  or  of  different  transactions  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  are 
not,  indexed,  forMdden  to  be  made,  or  to  be  placed  as  Christian 
ornaments  in  Churches  or  in  dwelling-houses ;  hut  to  worship 
these,  to  bow,  or  kneel  down  before  them ;  to  say  our  prayers 
to  them ;  to  bum  candles  or  perfumes  before  them ;  to  crown 
them  with  garlands  or  jewels  ;  to  hope  for  any  help  or  relief 
from  them,  is  surely  no  other  than  that  very  same  fault  of  which 
the  ancient  Heathen  were  guilty:  St.  Peter,  when  he  paid  his 
visit  to  Cornelius  the  centurion,  forbade  Cornelius  to  bow  down 
before  Um,  saying,  *  Stand  up,  I  also  am  a  man.'  The  angel's 
answer  to^  St.  John  I  have  already  told  you.    Shall  we  then  do 

that  to  St.  Peter's  picture,  which  St  Peter,  if  he  were  present^ 
Vol.  I 60 
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woald  not  suffer  to  be  done  to  himself  1  Shall  we  pay  that  re- 
rerence  to  a  piece  of  wood,  with  gilded  wings,  which  a  real 
angel  would  not  receive,  but  declared  to  be  due  to  God  alone  ? 
And  is  it  not  far  better  to  contemplate  Christ  with  the  eye  of 
fiuth,  where  He  ntteth  at  God's  right  hand,  than  to  direct  our 
eyes,  our  attention,  and  our  prayers,  to  a  painted  representation 
of  His  sufferings  1  Above  all,  by  what  distinction  is  it,  by  what 
permission  of  God,  or  what  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of  that  Holy  Book,  which 
saith,  *  cursed  is  he  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image  to 
worship  it  i'  or  of  that  commandment' wherein  we  are  told, '  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them  V 

**  If  then,  my  worthy  neighbour,  you  believe,  as  I  doubt  not 
you  do  beUeve,  the  Scriptures ;  if  you  reverence  the  Apostle  St 
.  Paul,  who  bids  us  celebrate  our  public  prayers  in  a  language 
understood  by  all;  if  you  reverence  Jesus  Christ,  who  com- 
manded His  followers  to  receive  the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread 
in  the  Sacrament ;  consider,  I  pray  you,  whether  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary to  separate  yourself  from  those  who  transgress  so  posi- 
tive commandments !  If  you  hope  to.be  saved  by  the  merits  of 
the  Son  of  God,  seek  not  the  mediation  of  saints,  of  ai^els,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  If  you  desire  to  escape  the  dreadful  corse 
of  the  Almighty,  bow  not  down  your  knees  before  a  graven 
image  or  picture,  or  *  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  w  in 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  That  many  good  men, 
many  great,^and  wise,  and  learned  men,  have  held  the  opinions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  nothing  to  t^e  purpose.  We  must 
not  build  our  faith  on  man's  authority,  but  on  the  words  of 
Scripture  ;  and  we  must  remember  that  St.  Paul  saith^  that  if 
any  man,  or  even  if  an  angel,  were  to  preach  a  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel,  we  must  not  listen  to  him. 

'^  In  what  I  have  now  written  I  can  have  no  desire  to  deceive 
you,  nor  can  I  have  any  worldly  interest  in  your  conversion.  1 
do  not  wish  to  take  you  by  surprise.  Read  this  .letter  ofiken; 
turn  to  those  places  of  Scripture  which  I  have  meatiimed,  and 
compare  my  words  with  Uvs  Word  of  God.  Skov^  thenar  if  you 
think  §t,  to  your  own  spiritual  adviser ;  and  hear  what  answers 
)ie  ^can  ofier,  and: .  again-  compare  those  answere  with  the  Bible. 
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The  more  you  think  upon  religious  subjects — ^Uie  more  you 
read  God's  Word — and  the  more  you  pray  for  his  grace  to  en- 
lighten your  heart  and  understanding,  the  wiser  man  and  the 
better  Christian  you  will  undoubtedly  become ;  and  the  nearer, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  to  that  which  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
yoU|  a  Protestant  of  the  pure  Church  of  England  I 

'*  I  remain  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'^ 

This  letter  was  said,  by  some  of  the  man's  neighbours,  io 
haYc  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  his  mind ;  but  it  was, 
apparently,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  indu<^  him  to  make  further 
inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  it  contains,  for  he 
^till  remains  in  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 

.To  jR.  /.  WUmoU  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  AprU  90^  18U. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  anxiety  to  repair  to  Paris  at  the 
present  juncture,  more  especially  as  to  you,  who  have  seen  Buo- 
naparte in  his  glory,  the  change  of  dynasty  and  the  deportment 
of  Paris  under  it  must  be  very  interesting.  For  myself  1  must, 
perforce,  be  contented  with  hearing  an  account  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Notre  Dame,  and  with  reading 
the  parallel  cases  of  Sejanus  and  Rufinus,  in  Juvenal  and  Clau- 
dian.  Is  not  the  parallel  perfectly  extraordinary  between  the 
jcries  of  the  mob  in  Juvenal,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
Parisian  senate  against  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  ad- 
dressed as  the  second  Charlemagne  1  That  passage  above  all, 
is,  from  its  nationality,  invaluable,  in  which,  after  recounting  va- 
rious instances  of  Buonaparte's  misgovernment,  they  charge  him 
with  having  *  rallied  females  on  the  decline  of  thehr  beauty !' 
Yet  with  all  their  faults  and  follies,  how  well  have  this  people 
fought !  Will  it  not  follow  that  animal  spirits  and  national  pride 
are  the  principles  of  valour  ?  and  that^  sense  or  desire  of  liberty 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  On  the  whole,  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  is  so  like  the  last  scene  of  a  comedy,  that  when 
I  wake  in  a  morning  I  can  hardly  believe  it  real.  Not  that  even 
yet  we  are  quite  on  dry  land ;  the  Jacobins  in  England  will  still 
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continite  bawling  for  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  though  the 
Irish  Catholics  will  probably  sink  in  their  demands,  I  fear  the 
orthodox  will  harden  their  hearts  in  proportion.  There  are,  in 
fact,  too  many  mischievous  spirits  abroad  to  subside  into  perfect 
tranquillity ;  and  though  our  external  peace  is,  probably,  for  se- 
veral years  secured,  yet  the  contemporaneous  expantton  of 
French  and  English  commerce,  will,  I  suppose,  bring  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  that  the  first  war  in  which  France  engages 
will  be  a  naval  one.  Still  we  have,  Grod  knows,  great  reason  to 
be  thankful ;  and  when  we  compare  our  best  hopes  two  yean 
ago  with  the  worst  of  our  fears  now,  we  w^y  well  exult  I 
want  to  talk  over  various  matters  with  you,  in  particular  my 
Cossaks,  who  have  been  cruelly  neglected  during  this  canvass 
for  Oxford,  and  whose  services  will  now,  I  fear,  be  forgotten  by 
Europe  before  my  volume  can  make  its  appearance.  From 
you  I  have,  as  you  well  know,  no  secrets ;  you  may,  therefore^ 
be  surprised  that  I  had  not  already  told  you  that  the  article  on 
Madame  de  Stael,  in  the  last  Quarterly,  was  mine.  In  truth, 
had  we  met,  you  would  have  seen  the  MS.  I  desired  Murray 
and  Gifford,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  to  name  the  ajithor ;  why 
they  have  attributed  it  to  a  *  young  lawyer'  the  father  of  etm- 
eealmmU  (for  I  will  not  use  a  harsher  word)  only  knows."* 

To  R.  J,  WUmoty  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  SepL  &,  1814 

"  All  my  pursuits  have  for  a  time  been  standing  still,  and  I 
have  so  many  employments  gradually  accumulating  about  me. 


*  ((Del/Allemagne,"  par  Mailaiiie  La  Baronne  de  Sta£l  Hdit^.  Q,iBXleatly 
Review,  1814. 

The  Editor  cannot  deny  benelf  die  gratification  of  pnbliBhing  a  note  wxittaii  by 
Madame  de  Stadl,  to  Mr.  Murrey,  on  the  article  here  alluded  to. 

"Ne pourrbz  toub  done  paa  me  dire,  my  dear  Sir,  qui  a  fait  Pextrait  de  moo  omr- 
rage  darn  le  Quarterly  Review  7  Je  ne  parte  pas  aeuJement  de  la  Uenveillanoepoar 
moi  qui  me  touche— maia  il  me  paroit  impoflsible  de  montrer  plus  de  jnatioe  et  <r  ten- 
due  d'eaprit,  de  connoisance  plus  approfondie,  et  un  sentiment  de  pi6t6  a  fenne  et  n 
telaire^  qu^ilm'est  impossible  de  ne  pas  regretter  d'avoir  soivi  les  oonseils  qu'i]  nfam^ 
cit  domi6 ;  le  moroeau  sur  Clopstock  en  particulier  est  du  premier  rang :  ditea  uoi 
donclenom.*' 

To  another  person  Madame  de  Stadl  remarked,  "that of  all  the  reviewa  on  hx 
woik,  (and  she  had  carefully  read  them  all,)  this  was  the  only  one  which  had  laised 
hnr  opinion  of  the  talents  and  aoquiraments  of  the  English." 
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that  ISce  the  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  have  not 
known  which  to  begm  upon ;  or,  still  more,  like  Barretti's  slut^ 
tish  cook-maid,  who,  on  being  told  that  she  had  the  house  to 
deto,  the  fire  to  make,  the  clothes  to  wash,  and  a  large  dinner 
to  dress,  ran  crying  up  stairs  and  went  to  bed  in  despair,  I  have 
been  oft^i  tempted  to  shut  my  eyes  on  all  my  engagements  and 
pursuits  together.  The  vexations  which  have  engrossed  most  of 
my  mind,  more  indeed  than  they  ought  or  needed  to  have  done,, 
were  the  necessity  of  dabbling  still  further  in  brick  and  mortar, 
wh^i  I  had  hoped  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  troubles,  the  continued 
plague  of  my  waterless  well,  which  at  present  only  yields  a  fluid 
that  would  baffle  the  thirst  of  an  Arab,  the  being  compelled  to 
run  further  into  debt,  which  I  hate  and  abhor,  and  above  all,  the 
prospect  of  a  law-suit  for  part  of  my  last  year's  tithes.  The 
manner  in  which  these  things  have  worried  and  unfitted  me  for 
writing  and  reading,  has  g^en  me  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  my  own  unfitness  for  business  ;  and  I  have,  seriously,  at  times, 
been  led  to  feel  thankful  that  I  have  no  children,  since  if  I  am 
thus  annoyed  without  tbem,  what  anxiety  should  I  feel,  if  I  had 
the  embarrassed  prospects  of  others  tp  look  to.  For  the  last 
fortnight  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  run  away  from  my  cares 
into  Wales,  where  Emily  has  had  cares  of  another  kind,  in  nurs- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Dashwood,  and  attendix^  her  in  her  journey 
to  London,  where  she  is  now  waiting  the  departure  of  a  store- 
ship  to  Malta. 

«  «  «  ♦  # 

*^  Lara,  though  it  has  several  good  lines,  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  iBneidby  one  of  the  famous  Italian  poets  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  '  Polly,  a  sequel  to  the  Beggar's  opera,' 
that  *  more  last  words'  may  generally  be  spared  without  any 
great  detriment  to  the  world." 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  new  rectory-house  being  completed, 
Mr.  Reginald  Heber  returned  to  Hodnet.  His  hedtl)  was  now 
re-established ;  and  altiiough  he  continued  through  life  subject 
to  inflammatory  attacks,  yet  by  ponstant  exercise  and  temperance, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  without  injuring  his  con- 
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stitoiioii.     He  was  an  early  riser,  and  after  the  family  devotkms 
were  ended,  he  usually  spent  seven  or  eight  hours  amoi^  his 
books,  leaving  them  only  at  the  call  of  duty.    Fond  of  society^ 
and  eminently  qualified  to  shine  in  it,  he  never  suffered  his  relidi 
for  its  pleasures  to  betray  him  into  neglecting  his  duties.     He 
delighted  in  literature,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  a  most  active 
parish  priest ;  remari^ably  happy  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  flock,  he  found  his  purest  pleasure  in  administer- 
ing to  their  necessities,  and  in  attending  their  sick  and  dying 
beds ;  in  consoling. the  mourner,  in  exhorting  the  sinner  to  re- 
pentance, and  in  endeavouring  to  draw  all  hearts  after  him  to 
his  God.     In  the  long  course  of  his  labours  he  had  occasionally 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  wicked,  and  to  witness  and  grieve 
over  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  awaken  the  hardened  con- 
science. But  far  more  frequently  the  scenes  of  i»ety  and  resigna- 
tion which  he  witnessed  in  the  lowly  cottage,  were  such  as  he 
delighted  to  relate  to  his  happy  wife ;  and  such  as  he  humbly 
trusted  would  make  him  a  better  man.     He  often  observed  that 
the  mere  bodily  fear  of  dying  is  not  a  feeling  implanted  in  us  by 
nature ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  a  poor  and  unlearned 
roan,  who  has  little  to  regret  leaving,  and  who  fervently  and 
humbly  relies  on  the  mercies  of  his  Saviour,  looks  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution,  affords  a  useful  lesson  to  the  rich  and  the 
learned.     It  is  with  a  mixture  of  feelings  that  the  writer  of  the 
present  memoir  looks  back  to  those  days  of  happiness ;  and  her 
'  grief  that  the  bright  vision  has  passed  away  is  chastened  and  al- 
leviated by  the  reflection,  that  every  revolving  year  was  fitting 
her  husband  more  and  more  for  the  glorious  crown  of  immorta- 
lity prepared  for  him  in  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  well  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Reginald  He- 
ber's  writings  already  before  the  world,  as  from  the  present  cor- 
respondence, that  although  his  mind  was.  deeply  imbued  with  de- 
votional feelings,  he  considered  a  moderate  participation  in  what 
are  usually  called  ^^  worldly  amusements,''  as  allowable  and 
blameless.  When  the  editor  requested  his  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject the  year  after  her  marriage,  being  for  a-  short  time  without 
him  in  London,  his  answer  was,  "  you  may  go  where  you  please, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of  moderation,  ex- 
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ce|[>t  to  Sunday  evening  parties^^  to  which  I  have  a  very  seriou» 
objection."  He  thought  that  the  strictness,  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  thkigs  blameable  only  in  their  abuse,  and  prac- 
tices which  were  really  immoral,  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion ;  «nd  on  this  point  his  opinion  remained  un- 
changed to  the  last.  His  own  life,  indeed,  was  a  proof  that 
amusements  so  participated  in  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  and 
no  way  interfere  with  any  religious  or  moral  duty.  The  Sab- 
bath he  kept  with  Christian  reverence,  but  not  with  Mosaical 
strictness.  His  domestic  arrangements  were  such  as  to  enable 
every  member  of  his  household  to  attend  Divine  Service,  at  least 
once  on  that  day.  After  its  public  duties  were  ended,  he  em- 
j^oyed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  attending  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  necessities  of  his  parishioners,  in  composing  ser- 
moos^  in  study,  or  in  instructive  conversation  with  his  family.* 

He  was  equally  ready  to  converse  with  the  learned,  or  to  en-* 
liven  by  his  anecdotes  and  poetical  talents  the  hmocent  gaiety 
of  the  social  circle ;  and  the  editor  has  preserved  many  effusions 
of  his  muse,  which,  though  forgotten  by  himself  almost  as  -soon 
as  repeated,  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  and  regiet 
by  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  unreserved  intimacy.  His 
modesty  and  humility  heightened,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  influence  of  his  talents  upon  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated.  In  conversation,  he  was  much  less  eager  to  dis- 
play his  own  acquirements  than  anxious  to  draw  out  those  of 
others  ;  and  he  rather  led  his  hearers  to  thiuk  better  of  their 
own  abilities  than  to  feel  mortified  by  his  superiority.  A  child, 
by  her  mother^s  request,  had  been  repeating  her  lesson  to  htm  ; 


*  The  fioUowing'&necdotidonly  came  to  the  editor's  knowledge  after  her  retttm 
from  India.  As  Mr.  Reginald  Ucber  was  riding  one  Sunday  morning  to  preach  at 
Moietbn,  his  horse  cast  a  Aoe.  Seeing  the  viUage  Jilacksmith  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  fiirge,  he  requested  him  to  replace  it.  The  man  immediately  set  about  blowing 
up  the  embers  of  his  Saturday  night's  fire ;  on  seeing  which,  he  said,  <<  On  second 
thoughts^  Johui  it  does  not  signify ;  I  can  walk  my  mare;  it  will  not  lame  her,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  disturb  your  day  of  rest."  The  blackiimith,  when  he  related  this| 
added^  that  though,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  ho  had  often  shod  horses  on  a  Sunday, 
he  was  much  struck  by  the  anxiety  of  his  Rector  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  what 
would  be  blaroeaUe  if  made^iabitual,  and  might  hurt  the  conscieuce  of  some  of  his 
poor  parishioners. 
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after  listening  to  the  little  girl^  he  gradually  began  to  talk  to  ber 
on  the  subject  it  related  to ;  and  when  she  was  asked  '*  how  she 
liked  saying  ber  lesson  to  Mr.  Ref^nald  Heber  1"  she  answered, 
**  oh»  very  much,  and  he  told  me  a  great  many  things,  bat  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  much  more  thim  I  do."  * 
-  The  parish  of  Hodnet  being  very  extensive,  contains,  besides 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Moreton  See,  already  mentioned,  a  small 
Chapel  of  ease,  to  which  the  curate  is  appointed  by  the  rector. 
Weston  Chapel  is  within  a  mile  of  Hawkstone,  and  is  generally 
attended  by  the  family  of  the  Hills.  About  this  time  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  great  uncle  to  the  present  baronet^ 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  obtained  the  curate's  permission  to  preach  in 
his  pulpit ;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  intention  was  announced  of 
preaching  likewise  in  the  dissenting  chapel  at  Woollerton,  which 
is  also  withhi  the  parish.  Although  Mr.  Rejpnald  Heber  would 
not  interfere  with  the  rq^ht  of  the  curate  of  Weston  to  admit  to 
his  pulpit  any  regularly  ordained  .clergyman  whom  he  thought 
fit,  yet  when  he  understood  that  it  was  Mr.  Rowland  HiU*t  in- 
tention to  preach  on  a  subsequent  day  at  Woollerton,  he  imme« 
diately,  though  with  very  punfiil  feelings,  forbade  his  offici^ing  at 


*  A  friend  and  neighbour  of  her  hueband'e  writes  thus  to  the  e£tor : 

**!  never  met  with  the  man  wlio,  having  ao  manj  positive  exedlencies  and  hi|^ 
acoomptiahmentst  liad  the  siqgative  and  pa«&ve  good  qiialitiss  in  the  auna  dagnaf 
whO|  being  ao  admixable,  was  also  so  amiablfi|  and  with  such  powers  and  ioniguialMy 
was  so  inofiensi^  and  so  innocent  In  social  intercouiae  he  was  as  attentive  as  he 
was  communicative,  and  as  good  a  listener  as  he  was  a  talker.  I  used  to  think  that 
as  a  leUgkmsdiaiaeter,  he  wasnot  alwayaappneiated  ashedeaerved  i  tat  it  apsmaA 
to  me  that  this  arose  fitom  his  being  in  everytlung  so  absolutoly  aiivpia  and  food- 
natured,  and  finom  theae  qualities  being  so  raze  vrith  most  men.  He  was  never 
oonsidering  how  others  might  view  him ;  and  about  things  in  whieh  he  saw  no  evil, 
he  did  not  ezpnaa  himaelf  doubtingly,  teeavse  he  knew  that  othaia  wen  offiftdad 
by  them. 

"  I  aaw  him  often  at  religioas  meetings,  and  though  his  manner  of  apealdng  at 
the  ouUwt  showed  what  he  meant  by  an  expression  he  onee  used  to  me^  that  he  vra% 
Uke  Moses,  *  a  man  of  undivumcised  lips,'  yet,  as  soon  aa  he  got  a  little  into  Ins 
subject,  he  vraa  admirably  dear,  and  impreaalve^  and  intereating.  And  he  pot  m 
much  of  hia  heart  into  his  act^  seemed  so  nnalfeotedly  Mahraa^  and  ao  fiff  fim 
thinking  it  beneath  him  to  bring  his  great  poweiv  to  our  aid  upen  those  eeoaaasn^ 
that  it  was  imposnble  not  to  be  gieatly  animated,  both  by  what  be  add,  and  hae 
nanaer  «f  aaying  it* 


)i 
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Weston,  and  stated  lus  reasons  in  letters  to  himself  and  to  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  P ,  Cvrate  of  Weston. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

*^  It  is  my  wish  that  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  be  on  no  future  occa- 
sion admitted  to  officiate  in  Weston  Chapel.  To  spare  you  any 
embarrassment  or  unpleasant  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject, 
I  have  just  sent  him  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  I 
trust  that  you  will  see  i^y  motives  for  this  step  in  their  true  light, 
and  that  you  will  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Tour's,  with  much  respect  and  regard, 

**  Reginald  Heber,'* 

To  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 

'*  Reveri^nd  Sir,  ^   ' 

'*  I  am  informed  that  yesterday  you.  addressed  a  sermon  to 
ipy  parishioners  at  Weston,  and  that  you  have  announced  your 
intention  to  preach  on  Wednesday  next  in  the  dissenting  dhapel  > 

.  at  WooU^rton,  and  again  at  Weston  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  1 
think  it  my  duty,  as  rector  of  Hodnet,  to  request  thai  you  wiU 
not.  make  use  of  the  Chapel  of  ease  at  Weston.  ,,The  munifi- 
cence of  Sir  Richard  t^ill  in  rebuilding  it,  and  the'  friendship 
w^ch  has,. for  so  many  years,  subsisted  between  bur  families, 
render  this  a  very  unpleasant  task  to  me ;  biit^  it  is  one  from 

^  which  I  .^m  pot  justified  in  shrinking. 

**  0(  your  peculiar  religious  opinions  I  know  but  little ;  and 
I  can  well  bear  that  a  brother  clergyman  should  differ  from  me 
on  points  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  Christian  faith 
or  practice.  But  whatever  yo.ur  opiAions  may  be,  and  happy  as 
I  might  f^el  myself  in  the  assistance  of  any  man  of  talents  or 
orthodoxy,  yet  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England^  I  will 
not  permit  that  the  pulpits  where  I  have  any  influence,  shall  be 
.  used  by  ^  person  who  encourages  by  his  presence  and  preaching 

^  9  dissecting  place  of  worship. 

"  For  this  letter  no  apology  is  necessary.    If  you  exjp^ct  that 

your  own  way  of  preaching  the  Goipel  should  meet  with  a  can* 

Vol.  I.- 
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did  constructioD,  you  must  allow  me  also  my  prejadioes^  my 
natural  anxiety  for  the  congregatioDS  entrusted  to  my  chaige, 
and  my  zeal  for  those  institutions  which  I  have,  through  life, 
been  taught  to  venerate. 

<^With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  the  family  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  and  a  ready  acknowledgement  of  the 
purity  of  your  motives, 

**  I  remain,  Reverend  Sir, 

"Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Reginald  Hebeb." 

To  the  Rev.  Brim  SRU. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

«  *  *  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  dictate 

to  any' one,  especially  to  one  so  much  my  senior,  the  manner  in 
which  he  b  to  do  good ;  but,  as  I  sincerely  believe  separatiaB 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  be  both  evil  in  itself  and  (»o- 
ductive  of  evil,  I  am  very  earnest  that,  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
least,  the  popular  and  powerful  name  of  Hill  should  not  lend  its 
sanction  to  meetings  which  I  cannot  help,  considering  as  sinfoL 
If  Mr.  Hill  has  no  intention  of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
dissenting  chapel,  I  cannot  object  to  his  officiating  at  Weston,  if 
Mr.  Pugh  thinks  proper.  Otherwise,  however  painful  the  task, 
I  shall  feel  it  right  to  bear  my  testimony  against  the  practice.  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thus  candid  with  you  on  a  veiy 
distressing  subject,  beggmg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe 
that  I  have  a  perfect  respect  for  your  brother's  character  and 
intentions,  and  am  sensible  how  much  I  myself  might  learn  from 
his  dauntiess  zeal  and  unwearied  exertions. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  obliged  friend, 

'^Reginald  Heber." 

These  letters  were  received  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  circumstance  did  not  interrupt  the 
friendship  which  had  so  long  existed,  and  still  exists,  between 
the  fiunilies. 
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In  the  coarse  of  this  year  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  appointed 
Bampton  lecturer  for  181 6,  The  subject  he  chose,  "  The  Per- 
sonality and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter,"  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  forward  his  stores  of  theological  learning,  and  to 
exhibit  the  calm  and  profound  devotion  of  his  own  spirit.  Many 
of  hb  friends  differed  from  him  on  some  speculative  points  ;  but 
*'  Every  competent  judge  was  compelled  to  do  justice  to  the 
^depth  of  learning,  the  variety  of  research,  and  the  richness  of 
illustration  which  these  compositions  displayed.'' 

In  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber  published  these  lectures  the  year  after,  dedicated  to  lord 
Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  university.  From  this  eminent  scho- 
lar and  statesman  he  received  the  following  flattering  testimoni- 
al to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

"    *  *  *     You  have  treated  of  a  subject  of  the 

very  first  importance,  yet  one  not  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten 
paths  of  such  inquiries ;  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  great 
ability  and  learning,  and  on  some  parts  of  it  you  have  opened 
views  which  are  new,  at  least  to  my  limited  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  derived  from  what 
you  have  written,  much  satisfactory  and  useful  information. 

^^  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  expression  of  my  per- 
sonal thanks,  that  of  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  have  health 
and  resolution  to  persevere  in  studies,  which,  with  your  talents, 
must  render  you  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  university,  but  a 
valuable  and  highly  useful  member  of  the  sacred  profession  to 
which  you  have  devoted  yourself. 

'M  am  with  great  truth  and  regard,  Sir,  your  most  faithful 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Grenville.** 

DropiMre,  April  S&&  1616. 

By  many  other  able  persons  of  great  theological  acquirements 
similar  tributes  were  paid  to  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  mind  displayed  throughout  the  whole  volume.  But  a 
few  months  after  its  publication,  an  article  wh^ch  was  subse- 
quently acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev. 

Nolan,  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  for  December,  1816,  and 
January,  1817,  which  contained  such  unwarrantable  charges 
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againat  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  so  nnidi 
misrepresentation  of  his  meaning  as  to  induce  him  to  conqner 
his  dislike  to  polemical  controversy,  and  to  publish  an  answer  to 
the  Review.  His  pamphlet  was  generally  conndered  a  trium- 
phant refutation  of  Mr.  Nolan's  assertions  ;  and  even  lus  antago- 
nist appears  to  have  thought  it,  in  a  great  degree,  unanswerable, 
as  although  he  published  a  reply,  it  embraced  only  the  former 
part  of  Mr  Heber's  answer,  and  the  promised  conclusion  never 
made  its  appearance. 

The  narration  of  the  events  consequent  on  the  publication  of 
ihe  Bampton  lectures,  has  necessarily  interrupted  the  course  of 
the  more  constant  correspondence,  wUch  win  now  be  resumed. 

To  R.  J.  WUmoty  E$q. 

OfdnH  Rectory,  FA.  19;  1815l 

*'  If  I  am  not  ashamed  of  writing  you  in  the  face  after  my 
long  neglect,  may  I  be  doomed  to  the  lot  of  the  witty  old  hermit 
of  Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  and  ink.  Tet  I  now  may  pro- 
mise amendment  with  more  confidence  than  I  could  have  done  a 
week  ago,  ^nce  I  have  finished,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  three 
sermons  which  I  am  to  preach  before  Easter ;  and  of  the  re- 
maining five,  three  are  in  a  competent  state  of  forwardness. 

^4  am  not  so  fortunate,  certainly,  as  to  taste  that  which  Gib- 
bon calls  the  luxury  of  composition ;  at  least  it  is  a  luxury  which 
only  attends  history  and  poetry,  while  the  streams  of  Polemic 
Divinity  are  nothing  less  than  Hippocrene ;  and  till  1  have  rinsed 
my  mouth  with  Morte  Arthur,  I  hardly  look  to  be  my  own  man 
again.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  understand  me  when  I 
talk  of  the  dislike  which  I  feel  to  any  subject  which  I  have  been 
long  engaged  in  writing  and  re-writing ;  and  yet  such  is  my  hard 
fortune  that  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence where  I  did  not  find  this  necessary.  I  quite  long  to  get 
back  to  my  old  laborious  idleness  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
Quarterly.  Do  you  mean  to  give  any  thing  to  the  next  number! 
I  should  not  have  asked  you  had  you  got  into  parliament,  and 
glad  indeed  shall  I  be  to  hear  that  there  is  yet  any  chance  of 
your  being  better  employed  than  in  reviewing.  The  com  laws 
are  a  subject  which  I  am  much  vexed  to  think  you  will  not 
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have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  in  parliament ;  and  they  are, 
it  appears,  the  only  point  of  interesting  debate  which  is  likely  to 
come  on  before  the  holidays.  I*  was  a  good  deal  comforted  by 
learning  from  an  old  farmer  yesterday,  that  the  year  after  the 
American  war  things  went  still  worse  with  men  of  his  situation 
than  now,  and  that  die  signs  of  the  times  were  still  less  promis- 
ing ;  yet  then  no  com  bill,  I  believe,  was  thought  of.  I  wish  yott 
would  give  m6  some  little  sense  on  this  difficult  question.  The 
clergy  are  eertamly  interested  to  keep  the  price  up ;  but  I  can-* 
not,  as  yet,  admit  a  principle  so  apparently  at  variance  with  po- 
litical economy,  as  any  of  the  ineaaures  which  the  newspapers 
have  hitherto  offered ;  and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  though  the 
return  from  our  recent  uimtttnral  state  iftay  be  painful,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  discontinue,  as  soon  to  possible,  habits  which  we  know  to 
be  iventually  deatmctiTe.  At  all  events,  I  n^^  want  to  make 
up  my  own  mind,  in  order  that  I  may  have  sometime  to  say  to 
my  neighbours,  who  are  all  wild  after  petitioning,  and  whom  I 
have  as  yet  exhorted  to  patience. 

'*  Thank  you  fbr  your  communication  respecting  magic  lan- 
ihonis ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  subscribe  to  the  Sieur's  first 
volume,  which  will,  indeed,  be  only  a  necessary  precaution, 
since,  if  he  enables  our  friends  and  neighbours  to  become  every 
man  his  own  conjurer,  Hxe  uninitiated  will  walk  in  continual  ter- 
rors of  quicksilver,  phosphorus,  and  catoptric  mirrors ;  never  be 
able  to  take  out  their  purse  in  a  stage  coach,  lest  the  gentleman 
opposite  should  swallow  it ;  nor  sit  down  without  receiving  a  slap 
from  an  invisible  hand.  I  only  wish  that  the  ingenious  au- 
thor may  be  able  to  account  for  the  deception  which  is  rela- 
ted, I  believe»  in  *  Wanley's  Wonders,'  ttiat  one  Zedekiah,  a 
Jew,  and  magician  in  ordinary  to  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  swallowed  the  court  jes- 
ter, or  clown,  all  save  his  shoes,  the  same  being  then  very  dirty, 
the  company  standing  by,  without  the  said  jester  sustaining  any 
injury ;  an  experiment,  which  doubtless  transcends  aU  the  feats 
of  the  Madras  jugglers. 

**  Believe  me,  your  obliged  and  affectionate 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 
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To  JR.  /.  WHmot^  Esq. 

Oxford,  ApnllUh,  1815. 

*'  I  am  fltill  obliged  to  fag  very  hard  at  my  seventh  and  eighth 
seimonB,  which  I  was  unable  to  finish  during  my  stay  m  the 
country ;  my  whole  time  and  attention  being  engrossed  by  some 
?ery  unpleasant  circumstances  in  my  household,*  which  hare 
ended  in  my  dismissing  some  of  my  servants,  and  taking,  what 
I  am  utterly  unqualified  for,  the  management  of  my  farm  into 
my  own  hands. 

*^  My  occupations  hare  not,  however,  prevented  my  deriving 

much  pleasure  firom  your  pamphlet,  though  it  is  more  warlike 

than  I  should.  It  priori,  have  expected  from  you.     I  find  that 

James,t  who  is  just  come  here,  and  some  other  people,  know 

that  you  are  the  author.    I  should  have  guessed,  from  certain 

mtemal  marks,  that  it  was  yours,  if  you  had  not  let  me  into  the 

secret. 

^^  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

**  Reginald  Heber." 
To  R.J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Redofy,  May  90th^  181& 

^*  When  I  tell  you  that  I  had  not  finished  my  concluding 
Bampton  lecture  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  n^ht  pre- 
vious to  my  preaching  it,  you  may  well  believe  that  I  had  little 
time  to  write  any  thing  else. 

**  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  busily  employed  in  tran- 
scribing and  finally  correcting  for  the  press,  a  task  which  weighs 
heavily  on  me,  as  I  have  now  no  curate,  and  the  season  is  so 


*  A  short  time  pferioiu  to  the  dateof  this  letter,  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hebei'si 
Tant*8  had  been  suspected  of  dishonesty ;  but  many  cimimstances  ooocaned,  as  the 
fiict  had  not  been  clearly  proved,  to  induce  him  to  give  the  man  another  tiiaL  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  who  was  firom  home,  he  remaiks,  "  God  knows  whether  I  hate 
done  right  or  wrong,  but  I  have  acted  as  I  thought  best  became  a  Christian.  It  faas 
been  rather  in  his  &vour  that  I  took  his  case  into  oonndeiaUon  to^y ;  (Good  Fti- 
day ;)  fixr  when  a  man  is  praying  for  pardon  of  his  own  sins^  he  is  seldom  nmch  in- 
cfined  to  visit  the  sins  of  others  very  severely." 

t  The  Rev.  J.  T.  James^  who  succeeded  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  in  the  bUiopffick  of 
Calcutta.— Ed. 
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Sickly,  that  between  visiting  the  dying  and  burying  the  dead,  my 
time  is  fully  employed.  My  friends  in  Oxford  have  given  me 
very  opposite  advice  as  to  whether  I  shall  send  my  sermons  to 
press  immediately,  or  keep  them  by  me  for  a  year.  Those  who 
counsel  the  last,  say  that  a  second  edition  of  Bampton  lectures 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  possible  before  they  go  into  the  world. 
Those  who  are  for  a  speedy  publication,  urge  that  it  is  better 
tiiey  should  be  found  fault  with  than  not  read  at  all,  and  that 
Bampton  lectures  when  not  published  till  their  preachment  has 
been  forgotten,  have  very  seldom  any  great  circulation.  I  think, 
though  half  measures  are  almost  always  bad,  I  shall  divide  my- 
self between  the  two  opinions,  and  shall  so  contrive,  if  possible,  as 
to  have  them  make  their  appearance  immediately  after  the  long 
vacation.      *  *  *  *  *    I  am 

most  heartily  glad  you  have  broken  the  ice  of  political  contro- 
versy. «  *  *  InthiiG^  as  m  everything  eke,  it  is  little  mort 
than  le  premier  pas  qtd  cotile,  and  when  a  man  has  once  got  the 
ear  of  the  world,  he  may,  if  he  have  any  adroitness,  say  almost 
what  he  will  to  her. 

*'  A  report  prevailed  in  Oxford,  that  on  Abbott's  becoming  a 
peer,  it  was  the  intention  of  a  strdng  party  in  Christ  Church  to 
set  up  Mr.  Peel.  Do  you  believe  any  thing  of  it  f  You,  from 
your  contemporary  acquaintance,  are  likely  to  know  it  as  soon 
as  most  people.  With  best  wishes  for  all  that  belong  to  you,  or 
in  which  your  happiness  is  interested, 

"  Believe  me  your  obliged  friend, 

*^  Reginald  Hebbe." 

To  R.  /.  PTUmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  RecUrry^  Nc/9.  14^  1815. 

<*  We  had  only  just  returned  home  from  Wales  after  a  month's 
absence^  when  your  letter  arrived,  and  I  have  since  been  in  hot- 
water,  and  occupations  of  so  many  kinds,  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  say  how  sorry  we  feel  at  not  having  it  in  our  power  to 
come  over  to  Catton  at  present,  especially  as  I  am,  in  conse- 
quence, to  miss  seemg  Hay.  Pray  tell  him  so,  with  thanks  for 
his  letter,  which  shall  have  a  separate  answer  so  soon  as  I  have 
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got  these  lectures  off  my  shoulders,  which  at  present  have  worn 
my  fingers  to  the  stumps,  and  my  bram  to  the  lees*  I  hope 
to  get  them  out  in  the  course  of  next  month,  or  even  sooner. 

**  Have  you  any  fresh  political  enpnes  stirrings  or  what  do 
you  make  or  meditate  1  For  me,  I  have  Uttle  correspondence 
but  with  the  Clarendon  press ;  no  studies  but  Wagenseil*s 
*  Tela  IgMta  S(Ua$M ;'  nor  any  anxiety  so  great  as  to  cgnform 
-myself  to  that  truly  golden  rule,  *  Blessed  are  ibey  that  eiq)ect 
.jmthin&  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed,'' 


•>» 


To  the  Reverend  George  WUkins. 

Bodnet  Redory^  Dec,  4, 1815. 

"    *         ♦  *  ♦     You  wiU  find  seyeral  notes  in 

tpencil  on  your  manuscript,  some  of  which  you  mayprpbaUy 
consider  as  hypewritical ;  .but  as  the  common  error  of .  friei)ds 
•is  to  be  too  ftiYoumble,  I  have  not  only,  reacted  myself  tp^d- 
iMsg  faulty  but  ha^eevien  fouqd.^^pltt  in. s^ecases^. whereby 
^(^bjcMsticm  was  ?ery  slight 

'*  Tou  will  now  allow  me  to  say  that  I  th^ik  yopr..wofk.Tei7 
fOiUfek  inq^roved  by  the  ad$tiQns  and  altemtions  which  it  Jias  re- 
ceived sincei  I  saw- it  before ;  and  that  I  nncerely  hppe  it  will 
I  be.  useful  to  the  world  and  productive  of  solid  rqmtatH^n  to  your- 
self. ;  Your  nantitiTc  is  tcdd  in  a  very,  spirited  andi|iiafib<^ 
manner,  and,  in  narrow  bounds,  a  great  d^  of  ^ralwble  ipatter 
is  comprised. 

**  I  }iayt.  taken  the  liberty  to  keep  one  of  your  engraved  pedi- 
grees o£  the  Herod  &mily,  and  one  of  your  el^^t  plans  of  Je- 
rusalem. I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  ihe  reij  per- 
plexed account  which  Josephus  gives  us  as  to  the  fordficationi 
of  his  native  city,  and.  have  compared  it  with  the  different  ideas 
of  Yillalpwdvs,  Calmet,  Clarke,  &c.,  and  it  i4  no  flattery  to  say 
that  your  system  lecoHciles  the  difficulties  better  than  any  othtf 
which  I  have  met  with. 

'^Ever  youPs.  most  truly. 


« 
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To  E.  D.  Davenporty  Esq. 

HbdnU  Rectory^  JaiL  %  I8I61. 

^*  Mr  Dear  Davenport, 

"  I  deferred  several  days  writing  to  you,  in  tiie  idea  that' t 
should  be  able  to  say  something  definite  as  to  our  time  of  viating 
Catton,  but  our  schemes  of  amusement  have  suffered  a  material 
derangement  by  a  tooth,  which  first  kept  me  awake  several 
nights  in  intense  pain,  then  swelled  my  face  to  a  si2e  little  less 
than  the  turban  of  a  Sherife^  and,  lastly,  Isdd  me  on  my  back  in 
a  high  fever,  and  blind  of  an  eye,  in  what  my  apothecary  called 
*a  superinduced  paroxysm  of  regular  erysipelas^*  This  un- 
pleasant guest  has  at  length  taken  its  leave ;  but  my  eye  is  still 
weak,  and  I  am  altogether  in  an  unfit  state  to  leave  the  house 
tluring  the  present  seasonable  weather.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  have  yourself  been  plagued  in  a  way  not  altogether  dis* 
fiimOar ;  let  us  hear  how  you  are  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  too 
•severe  a  task  on  your  eyes ;  and  pray  arrange  matters  so  as  that 
you  may  meet  the  Wilmots  here  in  February.  Tou  are,  I  con- 
clude, nay  hope,  since  the  contrary  would  be  a  strong  marie  of 
Indisposition,  a  bird  of  passage  ;  but  I  shall  continue  to  direct 
to  you  at  Capesthome,  as  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding  flie  same 
mischance  which  has  befallen  my  letter  to  Brussels.  Believe 
me,  you  could  not  suspect  me  of  wilfully  dropping  our  corres- 
pond^ce,  if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  been  annoyed  at 
its  cessation." 

\ 

To  R.  W.  flay,  jE«j. 

BodnU  Rectory^  March  8, 181& 

**Your  *  Champion'  interested  me  a  good  deal,  though  the 
subject  of  his  discussion  was  not  quite  what  I  expected.  I  feared 
to  meet  with  the  old  pleadings  over  again  ^  in  the  matter  of 
Tweddell,'  and  was  heartily  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  wa?  one 
of  more  general  interest.  Who  is  Scott?— «what  is  his  breeding 
and  Ustory  1  He  is  so  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  weekly  jour- 
nafists,  ai^  has  so  much  excelled  his  illustrious  namesake  as  a 
French  touristy  tlmt  I  feel  consideraUe  curiosity  about  him.  For 
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Lord  E he  has  made  a  very  good  case,  but  has  cautiously 

avoided  touching  on  the  more  doubtful  featui*e  of  his  conduct  at 
Athens,  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  some  of  the 
buildings — the  ruin  of  a  temple,  for  instance,  by  removing  one 
of  its  caryatides.  As  to  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  col- 
lection for  the  national  gallery,  I  think  his  reasoning  very  just ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  stinginess  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  very  natural  and  laudable  feeling,  as  far  as  public 
money  is  concerned,  that  means  may  be  found  of  obtaining  the 
collection  without  materially  deserving  Mr.  B ^'s  repre- 
hension. If  the  sum  at  which  the  antiques  are  appraised  be  so 
large  as  to  give  offence  even  to  the  poorest  midshipman  now 
unprovided  for,  why  not  give  it  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  1 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  at  one  payment  sounds  alarming ;  and 
there  are  many  people  in  the  country  who  would  fancy  they 
felt  their  fractional  part  of  even  20,0002.  in  the  next  year's  pro- 
perty tax  which  they  have  to  pay ;  but  50001.  a  year  for  life  has 
not  so  formidable  an  appearance  ;  and  20001.  is  a  flea-bite  not  to 
be  put  in  large  letters  even  in  the  most  factious  county  chronicle, 
both  the  editors  and  readers  of  which  are  at  present  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  think  a  payment  two  years  hence  far  more  tolerable 
than  even  a  better  bargain  for  which  ready  money  would  be 
required. 

**  Talking  of  newspapers,  I  observe  in  the  '  Champion'  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  least  pleasing  signs  of  the  time,  that  its 
editor,  though  feeling  a  bias  towards  the  kingly  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  approving,  apparently,  of  the  conduct  of  mimsters.  Is 
afraid  of  speaking  out,  and  assumes  a  sort  of  independent  slang. 
Now  I  do  not  care  a  rush  what  his  sentiments  may  be  on  these 
subjects  so  far  as  the  ministers  themselves  are  concerned ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  a  tory  feeling  is  that  which  it  is  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  country  to  cherish ;  and  that  when  this  is  unfash- 
ionable, and  its  open  avowal  unpopular,  a  feverish  and  uncom- 
fortable state  is  implied.  A  few  years  ago  any  expressions  fa- 
vourable to  France  or  Buonaparte,  or  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  must  call  Jacobinism,  were  used  with  diffidence  and 
fear,  as  if  the  person  who  used  them  was  conscious  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  minority  of  his  country.    Now,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Morning  Post,  which  is  utterly  below  criticism  one  way 
or  the  other,  there  is  hardly  any  political  essayist  who  does  not, 
whatever  may  be  his  wishes,  affect  a  contrary  feeling ;  and  the 
provincial  papers,  without  exception,  are  little  less  than  factious. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  all  the  political  information 
which  the  lowest  classes  receive,  goes  through  a  medium  of  t}ds 
kind — ^that  those  who  only  see  a  newspaper  once  a  week  are 
sure  to  see  in  it  personal  reflections  on  the  regent,  angry  remon- 
strances about  sinecures  and  lai^e  establishments,  interesting 
anecdotes  of  Buonaparte,  and  long  extracts  from  Cobbett  and 
Leigh  Hunt  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  world  has  nothing  else 
to  think  about,  that  the  increase  of  grumbling  since  the  peace 
has  certainly  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  difficuU 
ties  of  the  landed  interest.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
would  do  a  good  service  to  the  country  if  you  made  the  causes 
of  the  present  discontents  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly. They  are  all  of  a  nature  in  which  ministers  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  far  from  sure  that,  to  any  great  extent,  minis- 
ters can  apply  a  remedy.  There  is  much  more  in  the  power  of 
the  country  gentlemen ;  and  something  might  be  effected  by  a 
true,  though  consolatory  statement  of  the  bright  side  of  our  pros- 
pects, and  the  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
tresses are  likely  to  be  only  temporary.  Pray  turn  this  in 
your  mind  ;  it  can  be  best  done  by  a  man  who  lives  in  the  world, 
and  who  can  have  access  to  calculations,  &c.  Figures,  pro- 
perly arranged,  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men ;  and  I  really  think  you  may  do  good  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  a  paper,  something  on  the  plan  of  Southey's  on  Paisley, 
but  going  deeper  into  the  causes  of  the  bitterness  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  that  men  of  pro- 
perty should  make  some  more  considerable  sacrifices  than  they 
are  now.  inclined  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity. 

**  My  wife  desires  her  kindest  regards  to  you ;  she  and  I 
were  much  concerned  that  you  could  not  accompany  the  Wil- 
•  mots  here.     Pray  calculate  so  as  to  include  us  in  your  next 
leave  of  absence.'' 


41S  LETTER  TO  E.  D.  DATSHPOmT,  KgQ. 

The  foDown^  lines  were  proposed  by  Mr.  RepoaldHeber  is 
an  inscription  for  the  vase  presented  to  Sr  WaddnWilliaiBs 
Wjnn,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Denbighshire,  at  the  coft* 
elusion  of  the  war  in  1815 : 

<^  Ask  ye  why  sround  me  twine 
Tendrils  of  the  Gascon  Tine? 
Ask  ye  why,  in  martial  pride, 
Soolptured  lam^  deck  my  side, 
Blended  with  that  noble  tree, 
Badge  of  Aibion'B  liberty? 
Cambria  me,  for  glory  won 
By  the  waves  of  Inoad  Garronnsy 
Sends  to  greet  her  bravest  son ; 
Proved  beyond  the  western  deep, 
By  rebel  clans  on  Ulster's  steep ; 
Proved,  wfiere  first  on  Gallia's  plain, 
The  banish'd  lily  bloom'd  again ; 
And  prov'd  where  ancient  bounty  calls 
The  traveller  to  hi^  fother's  halls ! 
Nor  marvel,  then,  that  round  me  twine 
The  oak,  the  laurel,  and  the  vine ; 
For  thus  was  Cambria  wont  to  see 
Her  Mirlas-hom  of  victory : 
Nor  Cambria  e'er,  in  dnjs  of  yore, 
To  worthier  chief  the  Hirlas  bore  I" 

#  

To  E.  J).  Daomportf  Esq* 

JMnet,  Mpfck  14^  1816L 

"  Deae  Davenpoet, 

'<  I  feel  that  I  have  too  long  negleoted  to  thank  yoo  for  the 
kind  and  useful  warning  which  you  sent  me  from  Lichfield^  of 
whicb  I  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  though  whether  any 
further  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  the  fuiepmU  Old 
Bank,*  than  the  excellent  appetite  produced  by  a  long  ride  om 
a  snowy  and  rainy  day,  is  as  yet  in  the  darkness  <if  iiituiity. 

**  The  farmers  in  tUs  neighbourhood  speak  very  despottdiagly 
of  the  bankrupt's  sufficiency ;  but  at  the  present  moment  a  ftr- 


/  *  At  Nantwiehfbjr  the  fiulure  of  which  houie  Mr,  Reginald  H«berwui  a 

able  loaer.— Ed. 
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mer  is  cBsposed  to  look  on  every  thing  in  the  most  unfamarable 
and  hopeless  light  The  Old  Bank  at  Bhrewsbory  (on  whose 
shoulders  all  the  subsequent  defaulters  lay  the  blame  of  their 
own  difficulties)  is  expected  torecommence  immediately ;  mol« 
strong  from  its  fall.     ***** 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  haying  so  well 
arranged  the  letting  of  your  farms.  Verily,  for  those  who  can 
persevere  in  a  course  of  losing  for  a  few  months  longer,  fanning, 
I  believe,  will  turn  out  a  profitable  concern,  iaasmuch  as  it  will 
approach  nearer  to  a  monopoly  than  it  has  done  for  many  years 
past  Tet,  amid  all  these  distresses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
flannel  merchants  in  Shrewsbury,  nobody  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  petitioned  against  the  income  tax.  I  do  not  ascribe  this  to 
patience,  much  less  to  indifference,  but  simply  to  the  persuasion, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  prevalent,  that  to  petition 
would  be  only  useless  trouble,  and  I  believe  to  some  remains  of 
the  old  confidence  in  that  identity  of  interests  which  De  Lolme 
extols,  between  the  representatives  and  the  represented. 

*^  I  feel  curious  to  know  whether  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  have  rendered  London  duller  than  usual.  Do 
more  men  dine  at  clubs,  and  give  fewer  parties  t  Are  routs 
less  crowded]  or  has  bankruptcy  procfuced,  as  it  often  does,  a 
greater  display,  and  more  eagerness  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
which  men  are  oonsciousl  I  should  fancy  that,  as  the  present 
times  are  such  as  undoubtedly  neither  you  nor  I  have  seen  be- 
fore, and  such  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  we  shall'neither 
of  us  fall  in  with  again,  the  behaviour  of  mankind  und^  their 
pressure  might,  to  a  philosopher  like  yourself,  be  not  uninterest- 
ing. Nor  can  your  lucubrations  be  communicated  to  one  who 
will  receive  them  more  gladly  than, 

"  Dear  Davenport, 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 
^  ^^  Reoimalo  Heber.'' 

To  the  Rev.  George  WUkms. 

HodnU  Rectory^  Mareh  16,  1816. 

''  Mr  Dear  Sir, 

'^  After  a  pilgrimage  little  less  tedious  than  that  of  Mirza 
Abu  Taleb  Kh&n,  your  beautiful  manuscript  of  Hafiz  is  at 
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length  safely  arrived.  Allow  me  to  offer  70a  my  best  dianks 
for  so  valuable  a  present,  which  will  make  a  very  conspicaous 
figure  in  my  bumble  collection.  I  shall  always  look  at  it  with 
pleasure,  as  recalling  to  mind  the  confidence  with  which  you 
have  flattered  me,  and  as  encouraging  the  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing our  distance  and  occupations,  we  may  still,  at  no  distant 
time,  contrive  a  meeting,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  solecism  of 
a  finendship  carried  on  without  personal  acquaintance. 

"  YouPs  very  truly, 

''Reginald  Heber.** 

In  looking  ov^  some  prose  translations  of  the  8hah  Nameh 
of  Ferdusi,  and  the  Moallakah  of  Hareth,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  oriental  imagery 
which  they  present,  that  he  versified  the  two  following  pas- 
sages: 

SPEECH  OF  GEOORGIN  TO  BEYUN. 

(From  the  Shah  Nameh.) 

Seest  thou  yon  Bhelter'd  vale  of  various  dye, 

Refreshing  prospect  to  the  warrior's  eye  ? 

Yon  dusty  grove,  yon  garden  blooming  fair, 

The  turf  of  velvet,  and  of  musk  the  air  1 

Surcharg'd  with  sweets  the  languid  river  glides, 

The  lilies  bending  o'er  its  silver  tides; 

While  through  the  copse  in  bashful  beauty  glows 

The  dark  hixuriance  of  the  lurking  rose. 

Now  seen,  now  lost,  amid  the  flowery  maze. 

With  slender  foot  the  nimble  pheasant  stra3r8 ; 

The  ring-dove's  murmur  lulls  the  cypress  dell, 

And  richest  notes  of  tranced  Philomel. 

Still,  still  the  same,  through  every  circling  year, 

Unwearied  spring  renews  an  Eden  here. 

And  mark,  my  friend,  whpre  many  a  sylph>like  maid 

Weaves  the  lithe  dance  beneath  the  citron  shade ! 

Where  chief,  of  Touran's  king>the  matchless  child, 

Beams  like  a  sim-ray  through  this  scented  wild ; 

Sitara  next,  her  sister,  beauteous  queen, 

Than  rose  or  fairest  jasmine  fairer  seen ; 

And  last,  their  Turkish  maids,  whose  sleepy  eyes 

Laugh  from  beneath  each  envious  veil's  disguise. 
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Whose  length  of  locks  the  coal-black  musk  disclose, 
Their  forms  the  cypress,  and  their  cheeks  the  rose ; 
While  on  their  sugar'd  lips  the  grapes  rich  water  glows. 
How  blest  the  traveller  not  forbid  to  stay 
In  such  sweet  bowers  the  scorching  summer's  day ! 
How  fam'd  the  knight  whose  dauntless  arm  should  bear 
To  great  Khi-Kusroo's  court  a  Turkish  fair ! 


FROM  THE  MOALLAEAH  OF  HABETH. 

And  Asma !  lovely  sojourner !  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land, 

Forgetful  of  thy  plighted  vows  on  Shamma's  glittering  sand  ? 

No  more  in  Shoreb's  rugged  dell  I  see  thefe  by  my  side. 

No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  green  where  vocal  waters  glide ! 

In  Ayla  and  in  Shobathan  all  lonely  must  I  go, 

And,  therefore,  sleep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  fast  my  sorrows  flow ! 

Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon  light 
Which  Hinda  kindles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  night, 
Broad  as  the  dawn,  from  Akik's  brow  its  ruddy  embers  shine, 
But  Hinda's  heart  may  never  meet  an  answering  glow  in  mine ! 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  md  against  consuming  care, 
Where  all  the  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow  prepare. 

s 

My  camel  with  the  mother-bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie, 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands  that  rears  her  progeny. 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound 
With  stealthy  foot  at  twilight  fall  soft  gliding  o'er  the  ground ; 

But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel. 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark  we  guess  not  where  it  fell; 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  wither'd  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind, 
On  her  I  stem  the  burning  no(Hi  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind.  . 

Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  afar. 

Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war; 

The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell, 

"Their  league,"  say  they, "  is  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwell." 

Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 

A  proud  and  a  disdainful  shout  throughout  their  army  ran. 

And  horses  neighed,  and  camels  screamed,  and  man  cried  out  on  man ! 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Heber—''  Timow^s  CounaW'—Ml^ 
matCs  *^  Siege  of  JerusalenC^ — Heads  of  a  proposed  pampUet 
*^  On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents^* — Khmeif^s  *^  Tra- 
vels in\asia  JUinor"—''  ChOde  HaroW-^^Mr.  RegmdU  He- 
ber^s  appointment  as  University  Preacher — Fragment  of  the 
**  Mcuque  of  Crwendokn** — Bowdlei^s  *^  Select  Pieces  m  prose 
and  Vers^^'The  distresses  of  the  cotmtry^Jhucdote  of  a  beggar 
—  TVeatise  on  the  distinction  between  the  tieo  Mariee^  1816 — 
1817. 

In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  gustained  a  heavy 
niffllction  hi  the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother,  Thomas  Cuthbert, 
who  died  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  on  the  brain,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  27th  of  March.  A  similarity  of  age,  education, 
and  profession  had  united  them  with  more  than  ordinary  frater'* 
nal  affection.  From  infancy  they  had  seldcxn  been  separated ; 
and  the  younger  brother  had  acted  as  curate  to  the  elder  tiD  the 
year  before  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  his  own  perpetual 
curacy  of  Moreton  See.  The  blow  thus  fell  with  peculiar 
weighs ;  under  its  influence  the  hymn  for  the  fourth  Sunday  af* 
ter  the  Epiphany  was  composed,  and  the  oriipnal  manoBcript 
contained  the  following  stanza : 

'<  He  called  me  by  a  brother's  bier, 

As  down  I  knelt  to  prayer, 
But  ah !  though  sorrow  ^ed  the  tear) 

Repentance  was  not  there !" 

t^rom  this  time  forward'  it  was  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  con- 
stant custom  to  consecrate  every  important  occuirence  of  his 
life  by  a  short  prayer.  Several  of  these  aspirations  have  unfor- 
tunately been  lost  in  the  various  removals  of  his  papers ;  but 
such  as  are  preserved  will  be  given  according  to  their  dates.  On 
his  birth-day  in  this  year  he  writes,  *^  completed  my  thirty-third 
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year.  Oh  mmi^tens  et  8empiieme  Deus,  da  veniam  peccoHs  on- 
narum  prtBteritarum  et  amcedasy  precoTf  nt  qmcqdd  tnt(Z  rit  reH^ 
qmm  melius  sit  et  sapimtius  praieritit.  Exaudi  tne^  Deus^per  m<<- 
ritajesu  Christi.  Amen.** 

To  R.  J.  ftnimot,  Ssq. 

Hornet  Reetoryt  April  8,  ]181^. 

**  Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  condolence  under  out 
very  great  and  unexpected  calamity.  We  have  all  borne  it  so 
much  the  worse  for  having  been  flattered  by  the  appei^raQce  of 
gradual  recovery,  from  the  time  of  my  poor  brothef^i^  £urst  sei^* 
ure,  to  the  moment  of  his  fatal  relapse  ;  and  still  more,  I  tbink^^ 
from  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  hardly  appreciated  his  worth  while 
living :  certainly  that  we  were  not  aware  of  half  the  acts  of  kiud* 
ness  and  liberality  which  we  now  find  that,  with  a  small  income^ 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  performing  in  this  neighbq\p>* 
Rood*  The  poor  speak  of  his  kindness  and  good  nature  with  a 
regret  which  is  painfully  flattering.  To  his  brothers,  his  singu-' 
lar  disinterestedness,  his  warmth  of  attachment,  and  devotion  to 
their  service  and  prospects,  can  never  be  replaced ;  and  he 
formed  so  prominent  an  object  in  all  my  airy  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  utility ;  I  miss  him  so  continually  in  my  walks  and  my 
study,  that  I  can  scarcely  help  fe^Hng  that  there  b  only  one  be- 
ing in  the  world  whom  I  could  have  worse  spared.  He  had 
himself  had  several  vexations  and  disappointmepts,  which^ 
tliough  of  a  hasty  temper,  he  bore  with  philosophy  and  almost 
indifTerence ;  but  where  the  happiniQis  of  a  Itiaiid  was  concern- 
ed, his  whole  heart  was  engaged ;  and  there  was  no  labour  or 
inconvenience  which  he  would  not  incur,  almost  without  know- 
ing that  he  made  a  sacrifice.  I  never  knew  90  warm  a  heart 
which  felt  so  little  for  itself;  or  one  whose  few  faults  were,  ap- 
parently^ in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  corrected,  when  He,  who  in 
all  thmgs  determines  best,  thought  fit  to  remove  him. 

"  These  are  early  days  of  mourning,  and  I  cannot  yet  be  sup- 
posed to  have  abated  m  my  sorrow.  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
hardly  yet  began  to  feel  so  much  as  I  shall  do  hereafter.  There 
are  moments  when  all  seems  an  illusion.     I  think  my  sister  feels 
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our  loss  the  most ;  but  she  has  concealed  her  grief  from  ray 
mother  with  a  spuit  which  might  shame  au  old  Roman." 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  literary  pursuits  were  never  for  anj 
long  interval  suspended ;  more  various  and  excursive  than  those 
of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  found  riches  in  everj 
soil.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  raw  materials  from  which  he  would 
occasionally  work,  and  the  poetry  which  he  could  extract  from 
a  solitary  fact 

In  a  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  ^^  History  of  Persta,"  which 
appeared  at  this  time  in  the  Quarterly,*  he  introduces  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  death  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  who,  **  after 
founding  an  empire  more  extensive  than  the  life  of  any  other 
man  has  sufSced  to  traverse,  was  arrested  like  a  tyrant  of  later 
days,  in  his  schemes  of  universal  sovereignty,  by  the  rigours  of 
a  premature  winter,  which  prevented  his  march  to  China."  He 
died  at  Otrar,  seventy-six  leagues  from  Bamarcand.  '*  Tlua 
event,"  he  observes,  **  almost  naturally  slides  into  poetry." 

TIMOUR'S  COUNCILS. 

Emirs  and  Khftns  in  long  array, 
To  Timour'a  ooimcil  bent  their  way ; 
The  lordly  Tartar,  vannting  high, 
The  Persian  with  dejected  eye, 
The  vassal  Russ,  and,  lured  from  for, 
Circassia's  mercenary  war. 
But  one  there  came,  uncall'd  and  last ; 
The  spirit  oiihe  wintry  blast ! 
He  mark'd,  while  wrapt  in  mist  he  stood. 
The  purpos'd  track  of  spofl  and  blood ; 
He  mark'd,  unmov'd  by  mortal  woe, 
That  old  man's  eye  of  swarthy  glow; 
That  restlesB  soul,  whose  single  pride 
Was  cause  enough  that  millions  died ; 
He  heard,  he  saw,  till  envy  woke, 
And  thus  the  voice  of  thunder  spoke : — 
''  And  hop'st  thou  thus,  in  pride  unforl'd. 
To  bear  those  banners  through  the  world? 

•  VoL  XV. 
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Can  time  nor  space  thy  toils  defy  1 
Oh  king,  thy  feUow  demon  1 1 
Servants  of  death,  alike  we  sweep, 
The  wasted  earth,  or  shrinking  deep. 
And  on  the  land,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
We  reap  the  harvest  of  the  grava 
But  thickest  then  that  harvest  lies. 
And  wildest  sorrows  rend  the  skies. 
In  darker  doud  the  vultures  sail. 
And  richer  carnage  taints  the  gale, 
And  few  the  mourners  that  remain. 
When  winter  leagues  with  Tamerlane ! 
But  on,  to  work  our  l(»d's  decree } 
Then,  tyrant,  turn,  and  cope  with  me ! 
And  learn,  though  far  thy  trophies  shine, 
How  deadlier  are  my  blasts  than  thine ! 
Nor  cities  burnt,  nor  blood  of  men. 
Nor  thifeown pride  shall  waimthee&eni 
Forth  to  thy  task  1  We  meet  again 
On  wild  Chabanga's  frozen  plain !" 

To  R.  W.  J%,  Esq. 

Bodmet  Rodar^  Aitgiud^  1816L 

*^  A  severe  fit  of  rheumatism  is  almost  worth  having  when  it 
serves  as  a  shoeing  horn  to  draw  (m  sach  a  tour  as  you  propose 
to  yourself*  I  am  heartily  sorry,  however,  that  yoa  have  so 
bad  a  reason  for  going  to  the  Tyro|^  and  trust  that  the  hot  vm* 
lers  of  (3astetn  will  do  all  that  your  friends  can  wish  them.  Yoa 
are  very  good  to  recollect  so  favourably  the  few  hints  which  I 
was  able  to  give  you  in  your  southern  Russian  tour. .  The  re- 
gions which  you  have  now  to  pass  through  I  only  knov  as  Par« 
ndl's  hermit  knew  the  world  ;  by  books  and  swsdns ;  since, 
when  I  was  in  Austria,  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  made  the 

best  part  of  Europe  a  Xprta  rigHhta  to  the  English.    K ^ 

whom  I  believe  you  may  still  find  at  Stutgard,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do.  If  you  should  have  time  and  inclination  to  go  on  to 
Vienna,  which  is  a  tour  that  all  th^Austrians  will  advise  you  to 
make,  I  could  give  you  some  few  letters  which  might  be  useful ; 
and  the  neighbouring  hot  baths  at  Baden  are  greatly  renowned 
for  their  stimulating  powers.  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  Wilmot 
have  not  contrived  to  make  your  tour  together. 

«  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

*^  RfiGINALD  HeBER.** 


480  mhum^B  ^^iiiufi  of  JBRUSAiifiH." 

^*  Murray  has  sent  nte  a  edpy  of  a  gknioos  poem  by  MOiiian 
on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  whkih  he  wishes  me  to  teview  immedi* 
ately,    I  have  looked  fit  some  parts  and  been  delighted  with  if 

To  JL  H.  tngUs^  Esq. 

Bodryddan,  October  SS,  1816L 

'^  Mr  Dear  Inolis, 

^*  Thornton  tells  me  that  you  have  kindly  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  some  marginal  notes  on  my  lectures.  I  am  now  about 
to  send  out  a  new  editi<Hi ;  aiid  shocdd  regard  your  friendly  cri- 
ticisms as  a  very  ?aluable  help  in  my  necessary  task  of  correc* 
tion  and  improTcment.  I  certiunly  will  not  promise  implidt 
obedience  to  y6ur  suggestions  ;  but  I  will  promise  them  a  very 
attentive  consideration  \  aid  I  have  idready  dermd  so  much  ad- 
vantage from  similar  dOBnnunicstionB,  that  you  may  rely  on  my 
being  both  patient  and  docile  under  your  lash.  If  your  obser- 
vations are  not  too  nuknerous  for  transcription  within  the  bounds 
of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  duoh  a  letter  directed  to  me  at  Hod- 
net,  neat  flhrbwsfamy,  will  be  thankflilly  received ;  or  if  you  will 
send  jfQNir  itop^of  tha-lectmfw  to  Hatchard%  it  will  be  lerward- 
ed  loane;  and  iwHl  take  all  posiiUfe  care  <^)t  I  beKerelialdi* 
aid  is  in  no  gr^at  imivy  Ibr  the  tecond  edition  ]  and,  ttefefere, 
I  wi  nttoMly  aniaousio  send  it  out  in  as  improved  a  itata  as  I 
can ;  but  I  trisBt,  at  ^totbest,  another  three  weeks  wiH  eaableiiie 
tbtsehd  it  %o  him,  wi(h  all  the  advantage  of  your  eaatigation. 

<'l  w^te  tios  letter  from  NorA  Wales,  where  my  wife  and  i 
afe  paying  oiir  annual  visit ;  bat  I  retuntto  Hodnat  4iext  week. 
All  here  are  in  greal  attm  about  die  iiarv^  which  is,  as  yet, 
veky  partially  jstaoked,  and  aomenot  even  veajied.  in  Skrop* 
shiFe  we  are  more  forwiltd  ;  atnd  the  crops  w)^a  not  defidenl  ki 
ilUuitity,  but  the  quality  very  biad  indeed ;  some  nearly  spoied 
by  the  ndn,  and  some  ruined  hf  being  atadoed  in  too  great  a 
hurry. 

•  •  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

^  Dear  faiglli, 

^*  Ever  your  afiee&maie  frioid. 
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* 

To  R.  J.  WUrnoU  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Nov,  5,  1816. 

**Mt  Dear  wilmot. 

"  I  must  answer  both  your  letters  together,  as  your  first,  hav- 
ing to  follow  me  mto  Wales,  only  arrived  two  days  before  your 
second.  And  *  fust  of  the  First,'  as  our  ancient  divines  used 
to  say  in  dividing  a  sermon,  I  tieed  not  say  that  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  to  England,  and  that  yout 
tour  had,  in  all  its  circumstances,  answered  your  expectations. 
I  am  hardly  sure  whether  it  is  a  selfish  unwillingness  to  lose  yon 
for  so  long  a  time,  or  firom  a  disinterested  opinion  that  a  pro- 
tracted absence  abroad  may,  in  more  ways  than  one^  be  disad- 
rantageous  1o  your  tthimate  and  English  views,  that  I  feel  some 
alarm  at  the  Innts  wiuch  you  drop  of  an  extensive  Italian  jour- 
ney and  residence  on  the  contment  next  year.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  understand  your  schemes  rightly.  In  the  mean 
time,  for  I  know  you  cannot  be  idle,  what  are  you  goitag  to  do  t 
Th%  times  are  very  favourable  for  one  way  of  uming  at  distinc- 
tion, and  I  cannot  lielp  tlunking  jon  might  do  well  to  try  your 
hand  at  a  pamphlet,  <  On  the  causes  of  tiie  present  discontents, 
by  the  author  of  a  letter,  &c.*  Tou  write  rapidly,  and  you  have 
the  means  of  getting  as  much  official  information  as  would  serve 
your  purpose  without  encumbering  you.  •  * 

*  *        Such  a  pamphlet  as  I  should  expect  from 

you,  might,  I  Ihink,  be  of  real  service  to  the  country,  in  which 
there  seems  to  prevail,  at  present,  among  the  higher  ranks,  a 
sit^lar  blindness  to  the  feelings  of  the  larger  half  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  with  the  lower  orders  a  still  more  fatal  disposition  to 
view  fbrough  a  very  distorted  medium  eveiy  action  of  their  su- 
periors, and  every  circumstance  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
country.  Tdu  might,  on  the  one  hand,  point  out  how  little  rea- 
son for  such  complaints  really  exists  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes,  when  hvAj  stated ;  and  how  fair  a  prospect  we  have  that 
our  difficulties,  if  we  are  not  impatient  under  them,  may  gradu- 
ally pass  away.  The  real  amount  of  sinecures,  of  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  list,  Sic.  which  have,  I  apprehend,  been  greatly  and 
wilfully  exaggerated,  might  be  given,  and  compared  with  those  of 
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other  countries,  particularly  of  France  under  Buonaparte.  You 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarge  on  the  utter  madness  of  des- 
pising popular  clamour,  whether  unjust  or  no,  when  it  la  little 
less  than  universal— on  the  natural  excuse  which  such  clamour 
may  plead,  where  great  real  want  is  contrasted  with  great  real 
or  apparent  prodigality.  You  might  g^ve  your  opiniom,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  on  reform  in  Parliament,  though,  you  must, 
as  I  conceive,  admit  that  the  practical  benefits  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  doubtful,  and  far  from  immediate.  The  best  prac* 
tical  manner  of  reducing  public  expense  might  be  inqubed  into, 

and  what  hoi  been  done,  fairiy  stated. 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

'^  Here  also  a  fair  expoation  of  the  expense  and  counteiba- 
lancing  advantages  of  our  French  army  might  come  in  ;  uni* 
forms,  feles,  &c.  might  be  introduced,  if  you  thought  it  expedi- 
ent, since  all  these  have  fanned  the  flame  which  now  bums  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people ;  and  you  might  conchide  by  a 
paroene^  to  the  gentry  of  England  to  exert  themselves  in  re- 
covering their  lost  popularity ;  pointing  out  the  necessity,  in  par- 
ticular, of  relaxing  the  game  laws,  of  residence  on  their  property, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  cottager. 

'*  Such  a  pamphlet  as  I  should  hope  to  see  from  you,  wiittra 
in  no  party  spirit,  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  refonner,  and 
something  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  secretly  inclining  to  the  tory 
side  of  the  question,  but  sufficiently  and,  perhaps,  ostentatiously 
just  to  the  other,  and,  above  all,  enlarging  on  practical  remedies^ 
and  on  those  points  where  the  people  really  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  (for  parliamentary  reform  they  do  not  care,)  might 
be  very  generally  popular,  and  do  much  good ;  passages  would 
be  extracted  from  it  by  half  the  country  newspapers^  and  I 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  boastmg  my  friendship  with  the 
ingenious  author,  not  only  in  drawing  rooms,  but  at  turnpike 
meetings,  {cbrit  verbo  inoidia.) 

^^  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  former  part  of  my  teitt  that  I 
have  little  room  for  my  latter.  I  am  now  come  home  for  a  few 
days,  to  attend  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  *  * 
»  «  #  « 

**  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

^^Reginau)  Hebbr.** 


^^  CH1LD£   HAROLD.^  42S 

To  E.  D.  Davenport^  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory^  Nov.  2i,  1816. 

'*  Mr  Dear  Davenport, 

**  I  fear  the  Wilmots  and  Hortons  do  not  mean  to  take  ns  in 
their  way  from  Cheshire,  as  the  former  talk  of  pressing  back  to 
meet  their  boys.  But  though  I  am  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
this  excuse,  yet,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  you  expect  any  similar 
pledges  of  affection  these  Christmas  holidays,  I  trust  we  are  not 
to*  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here  as  soon  as  you  can  after 
the  second  of  December ;  the  earlier  the  better. 

^^  I  have  been  a  little  alarmed  on  receiving  a  parcel  from  Mr. 
Crawfotd  of  mx  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript,  each  of  them, 
^«o  dick  dU  dU  sheesty  being  the  travels  of  Mr.  Kinneir*  through 
Asia  Minor,  respecting  the  merits  of  which  I  am  to  give  an  opi* 
Bion,  according  to  a  rash  promise  which  I  made  when  I  was  with 
you.  I  was  not  then  quite  aware  of  the  bulk  of  the  undertakings 
but  must  now  persevere,  though  the  journey  may  be  as  protract* 
isd  as  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  through  the  same  route. 

''  How  do  you  like  the  new  '  Childe  Harold  1'  I  think  the 
b^pbning  tolerable ;  the  end  very  fine  indeed;  the  middle  Sporty 
per  pdUf*  (to  use  the  heraldic  term,)  very  good  and  very  prosaic 
and  inharmonious.  Bringing  the  mountains  to  bed  of  a  young 
earthquake  has  been  apparently  suggested  by  the  divine  author 
of  <The  Death  of  Hellebore.'t  I  am  not  sure  that  a  mouse 
would  not  have  been  the  more  eligible  son  and  heir  of  the  twa 
The  prisoner  of  Chillon  is  not  yet  arrived.  I  hear  a  very  high 
character  of  a  novel  not  yet  published,  but  soon  to  be ;  *  The 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.'  The  au- 
thor I  do  not  know." 


*  Sir  J<^  Kuneir  Macdbnald,  now,  1830^  Britiflh  mmiBter  in  Penia. — Eo. 

f  A  mock  faeioic  poem,  written  by  an  aoquaintance  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hebef^a,  <» 
pcove  that  peribct  nonaensoi  when  clothed  in  high  aovnding  laogoage,  and  read 
with  proper  emphasis,  may  often  be  admired  aa  eloqiient  poetry  by  superficial 
heaxers.-— Ed. 


424  APPOINTMENT  A8  UNITER8ITT  PREACHER. 

To  Mrs.  R.  Ileber. 

Nat,  1816. 

^^  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Hodson,*  inquiring  whether 
I  had  any  objection  to  become  one  of  the  ttmyer^ty  preachers, 
and  conveying  a  very  civil  message  from  Dr.  Yan  Mildert,  oflfer* 
ing  to  nominate  me,  which  he,  as  Regius  Professor,  ia  empower- 
ed to  do.  This  offer  gives  me  pleasure  as  a  mark  of  my  Oxfivi 
friends,  especially  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  having  approved  my  serw 
mons ;  and  it  may,  as  a  further  opportunity  of  distinguisfaiDg 
myself,  be  advantageous.  *  «  «  *  .  briiiga 
dreadful  reports  of  the  haryest  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  As  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  saw  men 
reapmg  wheat  knee  deep  in  water ;  and  the  oats,  which  are  a 
very  principal  crop  with  them,  are  almost  all  spoilt ;  a  great  deal 
of  com,  I  am  assured,  ia  still  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Leek.     forebodes  famine,  and  from  the  badness  of  the 

com,  perhaps,  pestilence.  I  know  no  better  comfort  than  the 
Mahomedan  '  Ullah  kerim  I '  But,  in  reality,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  join  in  his  forebodings*  The  dearth  of  eom  may,  posably, 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  manufactories.  America  and  Poland 
will  take  back  cotton  and  hardware,  in  exchange  for  wheat ; 
and  if  the  affliction  is  not  by  these  means  taken  away,  it  may  be 
much  lightened." 

Dvring  tiie  short  absence  from  home  in  which  the  preceding 
letter  was  written,  Mr.  R^^ld  Heber  commenced,  and  sab- 
sequendy  completed,  a  *^  masque,'*  taken  from  Chauce/s  ^*Wiie 
of  Bath's  tale."  The  plot  turns  upon  the  solution  of  die  same 
riddle ;  but  in  the  introduction  of  Titania  and  her  fidries,  of  M er« 
lin,  and  of  the  personages  of  Arthur's  court,  it  dlflers  from  the 
original  story.  This  was  not  the  only  dramatic  poem  he  wrote ; 
at  different  times  he  versified  the  oriental  stories  of  II  Bondocani 
and  Bluebeard ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom  the  recoUection 
of  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with  which  he  lent  his  talents 
to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  a  merry  Christmas  party,  will  re- 
cur with  a  melancholy  interest.  From  the  **  masque  of  Gwen- 
dolen," alone,  however,  will  some  extracts  now  be  given. 

*  The  late  Rev.  JPiod«ham  Hodson,  P.  D.^  Principal  of  Bxaiea  Nose  Colfege.--£D. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  MASQUE  OF  GWENDOLEN. 


(Entet  two  Croblms  bearing  a  Ca$ket.) 

ChoendoUn.    VHiatforawareflieBe? 

OobHn.  BpltitB  of  nether  euih 

Ate  we,  and  tenrants  to  the  mighty  Merlin, 
lYom  whom  we  beur  iheee  treamirea  tohisbridei 
Or  ere  the  rayen  twice  haA  flapt  her  wing 
He  wUl  hhneelf  be  here. 

QweudoUn.  Good  angels  guard  me! 

Enttr  two  Shflphf  imd  two  Sea  Jit/n^hi. 

Song. 

Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, ' 
Brid^  gifts' we  bring  to  thee  t 
Lo  these  plttnes  of  rich  device, 
Fhidc'd  from  birds  of  Paradise ! 
Lo  these  drops  of  essence  rare, 
Shook  from  a  watidMng  meteor's  hail^i 
Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Such  the  gifts  we  bring  to  thee ! 

Take  these  shells,  approach  them  near, 
And  they  shall  murmer  in  thine  ear 
Times  thai  lull  the  slumbering  sea 
More  than  mermaid's  harmony! 
Take  these  pearls,  no  diving  slave 
Drags  their  like  from  ocean  cave,— 
Njnnphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea. 
Such  can  only  bring  to  thee. 

Unter  two  Gat^  nfPire^  wUh  a  Vase. 

1  denius.      Loveliest  of  mortal  mould !  distant  we  kneel. 
Lest  our  hot  breath  should  mar  thy  snowy  skini 
Or  scorch  ^y  raven  locks  I    Weareoffire 
The  swiurthy  ministeis,  whose  active  heat 
Is  as  the  soifl  of  earth  and  sea  and  air ; 
Who  sf^w  tl^<^  seeds  of  gold,  w|io  give  the  diamond 
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Its  eye  of  flame,  and  wake  the  carbuncle 
To  rival  day.    Of  such  strange  alchemy 
We  bring  thee  tokens ;  and  before  thy  feet 
Bow  down  our  crisped  heads,  and  in  the  dust 
Abase  our  terrors ! 

*  *  *  «  Hf  41 

♦    .        ♦  ♦  *  •  ♦ 

^^^^^'  Am  I  proud,  who  lay 

Mine  empire  at  thy  feet  ?    All  thou  hast  seen 
Are  but  the  least  of  wonders.    Toiling  fiends 
Shall  sweat  to  work  thy  bidding,  and  their  claws 
Rend  from  the  greedy  earth  its  buried  treasure, 
And  drag  the  deep  for  thee.  The  sylphs  of  air 
Shall  fan  thy  slumber,  and  thdr  newless  harp» 
Pour  on  thy  waking  ear  strange  melody. 
The  elfin  nations,  with  fresh  herbs  and  flowers, 
Shall  in  thy  ehambers  keep  perennial  spring ; 
And  the  wild  mermaid  sledc,  with  coral  comb. 
Thy  dark  and  perfum'd  tresses.  Seek'st  thou  more? 
More  is  in  Merlui's  power  I    fie  thou  my  bride. 
And  I  will  place  thee  on  a  regal  throne 
Of  solid  adamant,  hill  above  hill, 
Ten  furlongs  high,  to  match  whose  altitude 
Flinlimmon  fails,  and  Idris'  stony  chair 
SinkfltVlLe  an  infieait's  bauble ;  there,  enshrined 
,  A  queen  and  goddess,  shall  the  elements 

Wait  on  thee,  and  the  countless  multitude 
Of  Genii  worship  thee  supreme  in  hell ! 
,    I  pause  for  thy  reply.  .    . 

Gwendolen.  This  then  it  is  i 

Thy  power  I  know  not,  but  thine.art  I  know 
For  most  unholy,  and  thy  person  hateful ! 
I  own  my  folly,  with  remorse  I  own  it. 
Which  play'd  virith  such  a  visiter ;  but  mine  cars 
Drank  in  thy  wisdom, — ^and  it  soothed  my  pride 
To  see  the  powers  of  magic  tax'd  for  me, 
And  the  strong  features  of  a  face  like  thine 
Relaxing  in  my  presence !    This  forgive  me ! 
My  last  request !    Nay  look  not  thus  on  me, 
Nor  press  my  hand!    I  may  not  dally  longer. 


Merlin.         Ah,  do  not  raise  the  fiend  within  my  soul. 
Nor  arm,  sweet  petulance,  against  thyself 
My  worser  nature !    In  this  rugged  breast 
The  heart  which  throbs  is  Etna's  earthly  fire, 
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Which,  unprovQk'd  and  slumbering  in  its  strength, 

Rejoiceth  Ceres,  and  with  fresher  flowers 

To  Enna's  valley  lures  back  Proserpine :  | 

But,  if  it  burst  its  bounds,  hath  hellish  mettle 

Which  is  most  dangerous!    I  was  not  made 

To  soothe  a  lady's  scorn,  or  woo  her  lattice. 

What  ^e  the  cold  moon  on  her  garden  bower 

Flickers  in  silver  whiteness,  and  the  winds 

Blend  with  mine  amorous  harp's  sad  lullaby.  ' 

My  love  or  vengeance  must  be  gratified. — 

Wherefore,  proud  dame,  I  say  to  thee.  Be  wise ! 

In  love  unmatch'd,  in  hate  unmatchable, 

I  have  done  that  ere  now  which  mine  own  eyes 

Have  wept  to  look  upon.    My  Father's  spirit  n 

Is  blent  with  mine,  and  schools  me  to  such  horrour»! 

Mlierefore,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  ihjddf, 

Be  timely  wise !    One  little  moment  more, 

I  feel  the  demon  rush  into  my  soul. 

And  prayer  will  then  be  vain !  Be  wise!  Be  wise  f 
Gwendolen. .  Oh  horrour,  horronr !    Oh  for  leprosy 

To  scathe  this  fatal  form  I    Oh  that  the  veil 

Wherewith  I  shroud  me  firom  thy  dreaded  glance, 

Were  some  wild  thicket,  some  brake-tangled  wood 

Where  this  poor  head  might  shelter,  where  no  foot 

Of  man  approacheth :  that  myself  were  made 

A  thing  of  loathing  and  of  natural  horrour. 

Such  as  is  pain  to  look  on ! — ^better  so 

Than  thus  to  tempt  thy  wooing :  take  me,  throw  me 

To  the  wild  boar,  or  where  the  lioness 

Seeks  for  her  brindled  young  their  human  banquet ; 

Yea,  rather  marry  me  to  death,  and  make 

My  bridal  bed  within  the  sepulchre. 

Than  bid  me  mount  with  thee  thy  guilty  throne ! 
Xkrlin.  Thy  wish  be  on  thine  head,  and  thine  own  curse 

Feed  on  thee  till  it  waste  thee !    Exquisite  maid  I 

Ev'n  in  the  bitterness  of  my  revenge 

I  love  thy  graceful  passion !   But  my  sire. 

Whose  flames  now  bum  within  me,  goads  my  purpose 

To  wittier  malice!    Shroud  thee  in  thy  veil, 

Oh  my  fair  enemy ;— for  that  withdrawn 

Thy  face  shall  never  win  a  suitor  more ! 

Hear  Spirits  hear !—  ( Thunder,) 

I  fix  on  thee 
Curses,  curses,  onci  two  threat 
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Fouler  than  a  grandame  ape, 
Be  thy  features  and  thy  shapes 
Be  thy  face,  so  fresh  and  lair, 
Worse  than  those  of  furies  are; 
Be  thy  snowy  forehead  dark, 
And  rougher  than  the  ms^la  bark ; 
In  the  green  wood  range  alone 
Thy  disastrous  lot  to  moan ; 
Lion  wild  and  bristly  boar. 
Let  them  fly  thy  face  before ; 
And  the  wolves  that  round  Aee  prowl, 
More  from  fear  than  hunger  howl ; 
As  a  thing  most  seom'd  and  hated, 
And  with  demons  only  mated, 
Every  kindly  creature  shun  thee: 
And  this  burden  be  upon  thee. 
Till  a  youth  of  form  divine, 
Sprung  from  Brutus'  ancient  line, 
Of  beauty  careless,  and  delight. 
Shall  woo  thee  to  the  nuptial  rite; 
Shall  his  arms  around  thee  twine, 
Shall  his  warm  lips  press  to  thine. 
And  sign  thee  with  the  holy  sign ! 

{Thmier.    Merlin  mkt.) 


• 


(QinmioUn  oiUep  a$  transformed  hy  MerUn.    Thru 
fames  strewing  flowers  and  leaves  over  her.) 

Song. 

Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow 

'Till  the  mommg  light ! 
Sofdy  wave  this  whispering  willow 

O'er  thy  bed  to  night ! 
Every  mortal  grief  forsake  thee 
As  our  drowsy  spells  overtake  thee. 
Nought  from  blessed  sleep  awake  thee 

'Till  the  morning  nght ! 

Enter  Titania. 

Spirits,  well  done !  for  not  of  ruthless  mood 
Are  we,  the  rangers  of  the  nightly  wood. 

Where  found  ye  this  sad  maid  ? 
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4ta 


Ut  Fairy. 


THtania. 
1st  Fairy, 


TUania. 


Ut  Fdiry. 


1st  Fairy, 
TUania. 


Down  in  yon  dell 
We  found  her,  where  the  moon-beams  brightest  fell  \ 
For  Cynthia  mark'd  her  with  benignant  eye, 
And  moum'd,  methought,  a  virgin's  misery. 
We  mark'd  her,  too,  with  what  intense  despair. 
She  scatter'd  on  the  winds  her  raven  hair. 
Invoking  death :  then  with  accurst  intent 
Of  wilder  madnew,  to  the  lake  she  went ; 
But,  bending  o'er  its  mirror,  ahriek'd  to  spy 
In  that  wild  glass  her  own  defotndty, 
And  fled  apace.    Anon,  amid  the  brakes. 
Like  some  pursned  fiiwn  a  lair  she  makes, 
And  shrouding  with  her  fturry  gown  those  eyes 
Which  not  the  curse  of  Merlin  could  disguise, 
As  at  herself  she  trembled,  till  her  gri^ 
Found  in  a  flood  of  gracious  tears  relief. 
Poor  wretch !  ye  sooth'd  her  then  1 

Her  tears  we  dried^ 
And  pluck'd  the  brambles  from  her  bleeding  side; 
O'er  her  hot  brain  a  grateful  vapour  threw. 
And  sprinkled  every  limb  with  drowsy  dew; 
Then  bore  her,  slumb'ring,  to  this  green  retreat, 
And  with  star-jelly  cool'd  her  blister'd  feet. 
And  scatter'd  every  flower  of  purple  die. 
And  iann'd  her  rest  with  owlet's  phimefy. 
WeU  have  ye  done !  Sleep  on,  poor  Gwendoton,. 
The  hour  of  retributiOQ  is  arriv'd, 
And  Merlin  hath  no  longer  power  to  hann«— 
Is  Merlin  dead  ? 

Ev'n  now  I  heard  the  yeD 
Of  ghastly  merriment ;  in  upper  air 
The  fiends  keep  holyday.    I  knew  their  song, 
A  song  of  triumph :  "  Merlin  is  no  more ! 
Merlin,  the  mighty  one!  Haste,  haste  to  meet  ftln 
Ye  rulers  of  the  damn'd,  and  open  wide 
Your  everlasting  gates,  to  entertain 
The  master  of  the  spell !  Such  charms  no  mons 
Shall  tax  our  labours  till  the  final  doom !" 
How  died  he  ?  Say— 

By  female  wiles  he  ML 
She  of  the  Lake,  his  elfin  paramour. 
Jealous  of  his  late  wanderings, — ^in  a  tomb, 
(First  having  won  by  sugar'd  blandishment 
From  his  dark  soul  th'  unutterable  name 
Which  all  things  fear  in  hell,  in  earth  and  heaven,) 
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EnclosM  the  struggling  wizard.   Nine  long  nights 

Within  the  rock  the  fiiiries  heard  him  moan, 

The  tenth  was  silence ! 
Ist  Fairy.  May  the  merciless 

Such  fate  meet  ever  I  Bnt,  our  Qwendokn, 

Is  she  now  free? 
Titania,  The  fates  their  course  must  have, 

And  Merhn's  spells  have  power  beycmd  the  grave. 

But  Heaven,  and  those  bright  stars  whose  gcMen  eyes 

Behold  the  link  of  mortal  destinies, 

An  equal  lot  of  weal  and  wo  prepare 

To  HarledL's  virgin  and  to  Albion's  heir. 

For  this  I  came,  to  shed  a  soft  controul 

Of  heavenly  wisdom  o'er  her  sleeping  soul ; 

And  bring  to  mind  whatever  of  secret  lore 

She  from  her  wizard  lover  learnt  before. 

But  soft,  she  stirs— our  potent  pharmacy 

Has  rous'd  her  dream,  and  oped  her  sealed  eye. 

Vanish,  kind  fays— our  forms  she  must  not  spy! 

(Gwendolen  awakes.) 

Gwendolen,  Oh  sacred  hour  of  retribution, 

Foredoom'd  to  dry  the  wretch's  tear, 

And  rectify  this  dark  conftision, 

Of  earthly  sin  and  shame  and  fear ; 

And  art  thou  then  a  fond  delusion 

Around  our  slumber  hovering  near, 

Of  Heavenly  bliss  a  blest  infusion 

Too  holy  to  be  tasted  here  ? 

Oh,  in  my  dreams  I  feel  them,  see  them ! 

The  days  of  bliss  return  again, 

As  victor  angels  tread  beneath  them, 

The  snare  of  fiends,  the  rage  of  men  i 

And  evermore  a  sweet  delusion 

Above  my  slumber  hovers  near ; 

And  tells  of  holy  retribution, 

And  chides  my  doubt  and  soothes  my  fear ; 

I  wake — and  all  is  dark  and  drear. 

The  oak  wood  rustles  over  head ; 

The  aspen  sheds  its  foliage  sere 

Upon  my  ^ild  and  dewy  bed ; 

Before  the  melancholy  blast 

Autumnal  clouds  are  driving  fast ; 

For  canopy  of  state  I  see 

The  white  moon  glimmering  through  the  tree ; 

I  tremble  as  witli  woman  fear 
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The  wolf  ^  approeching  howl  I  hear ; 
In  sickening  doubll  turn  mine  eyes 
From  mine  own  self  thus  hideous  grown ; 
And,  ranging,  in  this  gohlin  guise, 
The  thorny  brake,  unseen,  unknown, 
I  cturse  my  sleep,  whose  magic  power 
Hath  mocked  with  bliss  my  hopeless  heart, 
And  trebly  curse  my  waking  hour, 
Which  bade  that  fimcied  bliss  depart ; 
And  doubt,  so  quick  the  changes  seem, 
If  this  or  ^t  were  all  a  dream. 
Alas !  how  know  we  which  is  true,. 
The  night  or  day,  the  sun  or  shade, 
The  forms  whieU  glide  in  long  reriew 
Before  our  eyes  ui  slumber  laid, 
Or  those  our  waking  scenes  renew  ? 
Was  it  a  dream  that  Haileek's  hall 
Received  my  wandenng  steps  again, 
As  throbbed  my  heart  at  rapture's  ciA, 
More  rapt'rous  from  remember'd  pain  ? 
On  my  cpld  eheek  in  joyful  thrill, 
-    My  brother's  tear,^I  fed  it  still ;        ..  / 
And,  ddser  to  my  heart  Ifaan  he, 
The  youth's  warm  kiss  who  set  me  free ! 
Was  thisa  dream  1  or,  dream  I  now 
Of  mourning  weeds  and  desert  wild ; 
Of  whistling  wind  ijok  hawthorn  bou^ ; 
Of  form  by  BMgic  curse  defil'd  ? 
Come,  pitying  d(eath|  dissolve  the  strife, 
~And  wake  me  from  the  trance  of  life  1 
A  footstep  in  the  wood  i  an  armad  man, 
And  hither  bocmd  I  Retire  thee,  Gwendolen* 
Yet,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  lliine  altered  form 
Is  safe  from  the  worst  danger,  and  thy  lifo, 
Not  worth  the  keeping,  mocks  his  cruelty. — 
Yet  must  I  hide  me — ^lend  me  your  shade  kind  boughs, 
To  shade  this  hideous  face  from  earth  and  Heaven  I 


V 


SCENE,  the  Court,^Arthur  on  his  thronCj  LkwfdUn  in  chains^ 

Guards  J  4^.  4^. 

Arthur.        How  wears  the  time  ? 

Kay.  The  sun  hath  well  nigh  scaled 

The  pinnacle  of  Heaven. 


4SS 

Arthur. 
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tAetoeUin. 


Oh,  aay  not  so : 
Is  it  indeed  bo  late?— 'Whete  art  thou,  G«wiin, 
Tooilowtoflavethyfinend?  Ah,  eoned  oath ! 
Which  stops  the  mouth  of  mercy,  and  but  leaves 
A  barren  grief  to  after  penitence-- 
That  I  might  now  recall  thee!  Yet  again 
Be  it  pn)olaimedr-*if  that  mortal  tongue 
Can  sdve  our  orade-^-and  solving  save 
Yon  gallant  gentlman— our  kingdom's  power 
18  taxed  for  their  reward.    fllaU,  still— all  still  I 
Oh,  good  Uewellin,  when  the  headsman's  blow 
Redeems  mine  oatb,  my  hoary  hairs  shall  follow 
(Beliere  it)  to  the  grave.    Oh,  that  thy  wrath 
Had  cod'd  betimes,  ev  min^.  Pardon,  oh  pardon  t 
As  I  forgive  thee  tMne  unruly  brow 
Triumphant  o^  mhie  age,  ^y  words  of  fire 
And  looks  of  mutiny,  such  as  no  king 
Can  brook  without  resistaaee— pardon  thou 
The  raalNMss  of  mine  oath,  wliM  sends  thy  youth 
Untimely  to  the  t<mib.    • 

Ify  parting  pnyer 
Waits  on  your  silver  loekss  he  brief,  good  ling; 
Dismiss  a  soul  wMeh  on  its  tiptoe  stands 
Knocking  at  Heaven's  high  gkes.    Ihavemet  death 
In  uglier  shapes  before,  nor  ted  I  now. 
Save  in  this  tardiness,  his  teethot  sttng. 
Have  with  5FOU,  headsman.  •  • 

0wy ,  I  dMurge  ye,  stay  !— 
A  noiso-^Ihear  it  well-*a  horsed  tread 
As  one  hi  speed— and  haik  fhatiShout,  oh  Heaven. 
Rmi,  some  of  ye,  and  learn* 
(Cry  iDttkout.)     <  Long  li^  Earl  Gawain ! 

«  ♦  *  1^  * 

Arthur.       Welcome,  brave  nephew, 

Now  more  than  ever  welcome ;  have  ye  sped  ? 
Is  mine  oath  ciaicelled?*-is  the  prisoner  free  ^ 
Hath  MerUn  told  his  secret  ? 

He  hath  borne 
nat  secret  to  the  land  of  secresy, 
Nor  can  LleweUin  claim  a  fhrther  sentence 
Than  Heav'n  hath  past  on  Merlin.    Oh,  my  liege, 
Strange  things  have  chanced,  which  at  fittmg  season 
I  shall  unfold.    Now  to  my  chiefest  oace. 
Unlock  these  rivets,  jailor,  for  thy  charge 
By  Arthur's  oath  is  free  ;<— Arthur  hath  sought 


Arthur. 


Gawain. 


I 
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What  women  mostly  crave ;— my  answer  follows. 

Power  is  their  passion.    From  the  lordly  dame 

To  the  brown  maid  that  tends  the  harvest  field, 

They  prize  it  most.    Wherefore  is  pleasure  sconi'd 

But  to  increase  their  sway  ? — why  riches  lavished. 

But  as  an  argument  of  queenly  state  ? 

Wherefore  is  virtue  scom'd  ?  why  vice  thought  eomely  t 

But  for  the  pride  of  taming  him  whose  wiles 

Have  ruined  many, — ^why  is  beauty  miurr'd 

By  ceruse  or  by  corset  '^— wherefore  love 

Led  like  a  blithe  and  perfum'd  sacrifice 

To  I^oebus'  altar,  but  in  hope  to  reign? — 

Ye  have  mine  answer. — 
Arthur.  Loose  Llewellin's  chain ! 

Gawain  thou  hast  thine  earldom.    Valiant  finoids 

This  day  be  peace  to  all.    Let  me  embrace  you 

With  penitent  fondness.    Ah !  what  ghastly  apMfe 

Troubles  our  happiness  ? — Can  this  be  human  I 

She  kneels,  she  holds  a  ring— 
Cfwendolen.  A  boon,  a  boon 

From  Arthur  and  from  Gawain!  What  I  am, 

What  I  have  dcme^  he  knows.— -What  he  hath  sworn 

This  ring  be  witness. 
GavHiin.  I  acknowledge  all, 

And  nobly  will  repay  thee.    Come  to-monow,-« 

To-day,— this  even, — only  scare  not  now 

This  royal  presence. 

Chtendolen.  *»**»♦•♦ 

IsavedthyiHend, 
I  brought  thine  earldom  back;  my  wisdom  sounded 
The  crafl  of  Merlin ;  and  the  grateM  Gawain 
(For  he  was  grateAil  then)  sware  by  his  swoxd. 
This  ring  his  sponsor,— to  reward  my  pains 
With  whatsoe'er  I  ask'd.    I  ask  it  now, 
Before  the  king— my  hire,  my  righteous  hhne, 
Such  as  a  knight  must  pay. 

Gawain.  Ask  and  receive ! 

I  own  my  oath,— and  though  my  colder  blood 
Thrills  to  its  fountain  at  thy  gaze,  and  nature 
Forebodes  of  something  monstrous  in  thy  soul, 
Which  I  may  shrink  to  answer^I  have  sworn; 
And  bid  me  tame  the  brindled  paid,  or  keep 
Mine  unarm'd  vigil  in  a  dragonVi  den, — 
Be  the  kkig  witness,  and  this  table  round) 
I  will  perform  thy  bidding;  speak  and  obtain. 
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Cfwendolen.    Give  me  thyself, — be  thon  mine  husband,  CSawain  1 
What !  scared  ahready, — ^hast  thou  sworn  in  vain? 
Am  I  so  monstrous  ?— Oh,  I  fed  I  am ! 
Yet  have  I  sav'd  thy  friend. 

Gawain.    80  are  we  married.    Rule  thou  in  my  house, 
Govern  my  treasure, — prank  thee  m  my  jewels; 
All,  all  is  thine ! — for  me,  I  mount  my  steed 
And  ramble  forth  to-night,  an  errant  warrior, 
To  see  thy  face  no  more. — 

Gwendolen.  Alas  for  me! 

Is  this  a  marriage  ? — ^thus  did  Gawain  swear. 
To  mock  me  with  himself, — to  leave  me  thus, 
His  lawful  partner,  to  the  scoffs  of  men, 
And  the  constructions  of  a  peevish  world, 
Weak  and  defenceless,  childless,  huisdliandless? 
Oh,  my  good  lordj—shall  it  be  said  this  face  - 
Has  robb'd  my  country  of  its  bravest  knight? 
And  shall  the  8axon,  and  the  ruthless  Dane, 
Triumphant  in  your  absence,  thank  the  foulness 
Of  Gawain's  countess  for  their  victory ! 
Far  be  such  curse  from  me !    If  I  am  loath'd, 
Beyond  endurance  loath'd — command  me  hence, 
And  I  forsake  your  roof ;— I  know  my  duty ; 
And  your  poor  wife,  from  forth  her  wilderness, 
£ftiall  bless  and  pray  for  Gawain. 

Gmoain.  Nay,  not  so; 

For  I  have  sworn  to  shield  thee ;  rest  thee  here, 
And  ev'n  in  absence  shall  mine  eye  behold 
Thy  comforts  and  thy  safety ;  weep  not,  dame, 
I  am  thy  guardian,  and,  will  well  discharge 
A  guardian's  office.    Friendship  may  be  ours. 
Thy  form  forbids  not  that.    What — weeping  still ! 
I  will  not  leave  thee ;— with  a  brother's  zeal 
For  thy  past  service  done  I  will  watch  over  thee : 
Be  of  good  courage, — come,  one  kiss  of  peace 

To  seal  our  bargain. Hateful !  horrible ! 

And  dost  thou  cling  around  me,  cursed  fiend. 
To  drag  me  to  perdition !    Out,  aroint ! 
For  in  God's  name  I  charge  thee  set  me  free. 
And  by  this  holy  sign ! 

Gwendolen.  Oh,  blessed  be  thou !— ? 

Turn,  Gawain,  turn  !r-  (LoiMt  thunder.^) 
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To  R.  H.  InglU,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory^  Dee.  9,  1616. 

*'  Mr  Dear  Inglis, 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  have  written  till  I  had  finished  the  cor- 
rection of  my  lectures  :  but  you  have  afforded  me  so  substantial 
a  proof  of  your  kindness  in  the  attention  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  my  writmgs,  that  I  am  unwilling  any  longer  to  defer 
thanking  you.  Some  of  your  suggestions  I  must  take  credit  to 
myself  for  having  already  adopted,  and  I  will  sincerely  engage  to 
reject  none  without  a  careful  examination.  If  you  were  to  see 
the  margin  of  my  corrected  copy,  you  would  acquit  me  of  any 
idleness  hi  the  task  of  revision ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  own 
that  my  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  collecting  fresh  au- 
thorities, and  arranging  my  arguments  in  a  more  lucid  order, 
rather  than  to  questions  of  style.  Your  criticism  may,  therefore, 
be  of  real  and  great  advantage  to  me.     My  wife  joins  in  kindest 

regards  to  Mrs.  Inglis  with 

**  Dear  Fnglls, 

"  Ever  your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  R.  H.  Inglis,  Esq. 

BbdnU  Rectory^  Jan.  13,  1817. 

*^Mr  Dear  Inglis, 

^^  I  am  sensible  that  I  may  seem  to  have  delayed  too  long  the 
acknowledgements  which  your  very  friendly  and  valuable  pre- 
jBent  claimed  from  me,  and,  if  I  had  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  my  sincerity  would  have  been  taxed  in  speaking  as  highly 
as  I  could  have  wished  of  the  remains  of  your  excellent,  friend,  I 
would  not  have  deferred  writing  my  thanks  till  I  had  received 
and  read  the  volumes.^  I  can  now  say,  with  great  truth,  that  I 
am  highly  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  distin- 
guished one  who  enjoyed,  unfortunately,  so  small  a  share  of  Mr. 
Bowdler's  acquaintance,  and  can  assure  you  that  you  were  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  should  regard  his  *  remains'  with 
very  deep  feelings  of  respect  and  regret.     I  expected  much  from 
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all  which  I  had  heard  of  him  during  his  life,  and  my  expectatknis 
have  not  been  disappointed  by  the  yolnmes  which  you  have  sent 
me.  It  18  very  unusual  to  find  so  much  playfulness  of  fimcy 
united  to  so  many  traces  of  severe  application,  or  to  find  both 
these  brought  to  bear  at  once  on  so  many  different  branches  of 
knowledge  ;  and  I  own  my  respect  is  much  increased  by  the 
consideration,  that  these  essays,  which  might  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  required  a  man's  best  exertions  and  undivided  attention, 
were,  in  his  case,  nothing  more  than  the  relaxations  of  a  mind 
daily  pressed  on  by  other  cares,  and  fighting  its  way  through  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  the  hindrances  of  a  most  laborious  pro- 
fession. 

*'  I  have  said  thus  much  of  the  talents  which  the  woric  you 
have  sent  appears  to  me  to  display  ;  of  the  exalted  feelings  of 
virtue  and  piety  which  it  every  where  expresses,  nothing  need 
be  said,  as  its  author  is  already  gone  to  receive  the  only  appro- 
bation which  he  had  in  view.  I  often,  during  his  life,  have  re- 
gretted that  though  I  knew  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  I  had  very  slight  opportunities  of 
being  made  known  to  him,'and  none  of  cultivating  his  acquaint- 
ance. That  regret  would  be  now  much  increased  if  I  did  not 
venture  to  look  forward,  not  only  to  the  continuance  in  another 
world  of  the  friendships  begun  here,  but  to  the  obtaining  and  en- 
joying the  society  of  many  excellent  persons,  whom  I  have  here 
chiefly  or  only  known  by  the  reputation  which  they  have  enjoy- 
ed, or  the  works  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  do  not 
know  Aat  the  mutual  recognition  of  happy  spirits  is  actually  re» 
vealed,  though  I  think  it  is  implied  m  many  parts  of  Scripture. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  supposition ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that,  while  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  raised  and  glorifi- 
ed, the  best  and  purest  parts  of  our  natural  affection,  and  those 
which  seem  most  suited  to  heaven,  are  to  exjnre  to  revive  no 
more,  or  to  become  useless  in  a  future  state.  Let  us  be  willing 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  more  than  a  mere  expresaon,  when  I 
sign  myself^  **  Dear  Inglis, 

<<  Ever  your  sincere  fiiend, 

"  Reginald  Heber.^ 
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To  R.  J.  fVUmot,  Esq. 

'JMnetBedory,  June.  17, 1813. 

**  I  certainly  tlunk  that,  able  and  witty  as ^'s  atatements 

of  our  prospects  are,  he  is  not  sufficiently  sensible  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country.  He  says,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  a 
few  fresh  orders  from  Germany,  and  a  little  advance  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  would  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  con* 
fltitution  and  the  powers  that  be.  But  I  wish  he  were  able  to 
prophesy  that  such  mercantile  orders  are  really  likely  to  arrive, 
or  that  the  prices  which  the  farmer  may  expect  when  exposed 
to  the  competition  of  foreign  corn-growers^  will  be  such  as  to 
cpunf  erbalance  his  necessary  loss  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  harvest.  In  one  respect  it  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  fail- 
ure of  our  crops  may  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the 
country,  (which  is,  doubtless,  our  weakest  side,  and  the  quarter 
most  susceptible  of  injurious  impressions  from  the  enemies  of 
order,)  by  supydyiiq^  the  Americans  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing our  manufactures  by  the  exportation  of  their  corn.  But, 
unless  our  corn-bill  is  repealed,  this  relief  must,  of  course,  be 
temporary;  and  if  this  alternative  is  adopted,  the  parliament 
will  be  beaeged  by  starvii^  country  gentlemen  and  farmers. 
Look  which  side  one  may,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  evils  are  to 
be  avoided,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  attend  those  who  have 
over-traded,  or  the  demand  for  whose  commodities  is  greatly 
and  rapidly  diminished.  Tou  have  considered  these  matters 
more  than  1  have  done ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same  con- 
sequence has  now  overtaken  the  nation,  (which  is,  after  all, 
only  a  collection  of  individuals,)  as  individuals  under  such  cases 
experience ;  and  that  every  soul  in  the  country  must  sit  down 
with  a  positive  loss  of  so  much  struck  off  from  what  he  lately 
believed  himself  possessed  of.  Even  then,  thank  Grod,  more 
will  probably  remain  to  each  than  is  possessed  by  individuals  of 
corresponding  station  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  but  the  tran- 
sit is,  and  must  be,  very  painful ;  and,  as  each  person  can  only 
meet  it  by  retrenchment  of  his  expenses,  so  it  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  (too  numerous  a  class  in  this  country)  who  have  earn; 
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ed  their  bread  by  supplying  others  with  superfluities,  under 
which  name  every  comfort  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  is  likely 
to  be  included  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  government  will  be  compelled  to 
make  concessions ;  I  only  trust  that  they  will  be  made  in  time  to 
prevent  still  more  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  they  will  be 
of  a  nature  really  to  meet  the  evil,  which  can  only,  1  should 
think,  be  alleviated  by  a  diminution  of  taxes,  and  an  ostentatioas 
removal  of  sinecures  and  extravagance.  The  people  now  are 
heartily  wretched,  and  cordially  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
misery  on  any  cause  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  them.  But 
a  compliance  with  their  plans  of  reforming  parliament  would  be 
worse  than  loss  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  relieve  a  single 
symptom  of  the  public  distress.  ^  *  m 

**  I  have  just  been  reading  Clarendon's  first  volume  aloud  to 
my  wife.  I  had  not  looked  at  it  for  many  years,  and  am  a  good 
deal  surprised  with  many  points  of  resemblance  between  that 
time  and  our  present  projects.  The  same  accusations  of  ex- 
travagance and  supposed  luxury  in  the  court,  and  complaints  of 
bad  times  among  the  people,  appear,  as  now,  to  have  been  the 
primary  causes  of  discontent.  The  cry  of  reformation  in  the 
Church,  to  whose  abuses  all  the  ills  of  the  country  were  imput* 
ed,  was  then  as  mere  a  stalking-horse  for  sedition  as  reform  in 
parliament  is  now  ;  and  those  who  were  most  clamorous  then, 
appear  to  have  really  cared  as  little  for  religion,  as  those  who 
make  most  noise  at  present  do  for  liberty ;  and  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  there  was,  at  first,  the  same  want  of  men  of  conse- 
quence and  remarkable  abilities  on  the  disafiected  side  as  there 
is  now ;  it  was  only  when  disaiFection  became  universal  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  it  began  to  obtain  partizans  amoi^  the 
the  higher.  Yet,  when  this  point  was  once  attained,  how  many 
wise  and  good  and  powerful  persons  were  carried  away  with  the 
torrent ;  and  how  many  demagogues  of  great  abilities  started  up 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  their  followers  made  it  safe  to  declare 
themselves !  X^e  moral  will  be,  that  our  friend  comforts  bim« 
self  too  soon  with  the  reflection  that  the  present  discontents  are 
not  dangerous,  because  they  have  no  leaders,  since,  when  they 
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reach  a  certain  point,  such  leaders  will  not  be  wanting.  What 
should  now  be  done  is  to  remove  or  lighten  the  real  burdens,  to 
disregard  the  ignorant  or  insidious  remedies  which  are  held  out 
to  the  people  as  specifics,  and  to  repress,  with  as  much  severity 
as  possible^  all  tendency  to  innovation  or  revolution ;  taking  care, 
however,  never  to  aim  a  blow  which  government  is  not  very  sure 
will  take  effect ;  never  to  bring  men  to  trial  whom  they  are  not 
sure  of  finding  guilty,  nor  ever  to  bring  out  troops  unless  with  a 
real  design  and  under  a  plain  necessity  of  bloodshed.  Biting 
may  be,  sometimes,  wise  ;  showing  the  teeth,  never,  not  even 
with  cowards. 

*^  What  I  have  said  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  hope  of  engag- 
ing your  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  without  thinking  that  my 
own  suggestions  are  either  very  new  or  very  profound. 

♦  «  «  «  #  41^  411^ 

*  *         I  have  just  returned  firom  Wynnstay,  where 

I  went  to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  and  suite,  who,  however,  jour- 
neying as  royal  and  imperial  highnesses  usually  do,  had  left  the 
house  before  I  got  there,  having  paid  a  visit  of  about  ten  hours, 
instead  of  three  days,  as  had  been  expected.  I  can,  therefore, 
give  you  no  account  of  him. 

To  R.  J.  WOmoty  Esq. 

Bodnet  Bedanj,  AprU  19,  1817. 

^^  Among  the  anecdotes  of  the  general  distress  of  the  times, 
the  following  is  not  least  singular.  While  I  was  at  Bodryddan 
last  Monday,  the  overseer  of  an  adjoining  village  came  to  ask 
the  Dean's  directions  about  a  miserable  beggar,  who  had  fallen 
from  weakness  in  the  street,  and  who  seemed  dying.  The^po- 
thecary,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  was  despatched  to 
the  spot,  and  directions  were  given  for  providing  the  miserable 
object  with  food,  lodging,  &c.  On  the  apothecary's  return,  he 
reported  that  the  man  was  dying  of  hunger  and  filth ;  that  the 
vermin  had,  apparently,  eaten  into  his  flesh,  and  Aat  his  rags 
and  person  were  in  such  a  state  that  none  of  the  cottagers  could 
be  bribed  to  take  him  into  their  houses.  They  laid  him  in  a 
bam,  where  he  was  a  little  revived  by  some  broth  ;  and  then, 
with  much  caution  and  reluctance,  they  proceeded  to  remove 
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his  rags,  as  it  was  cousidered  absolutely  necessary  to  waah  and 
fumigate  him  with  tobacco  water.  In  the  rags  they  found 
eighteen  guineas  in  gold,  seven  or  eight  pounds'  worth  of  old  sQ- 
ver,  fifteen  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  shillings.  The  man's  age 
seemed  to  be  about  sixty.  He  had  a  remarkably  intelligent 
countenance,  and  spoke  English  well,  but  from  weakness  sod 
very  little ;  except  weakness  and  filth  he  seemed  to  have  no 
complaint.  Is  not  this  a  strange  picture  of  existence  t  A  man 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  food  and  comfort,  literally  reduced 
/  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  want  of  both !  Yet  it  is  not  a  stoiy 
to  which  I  would,  at  this  time  of  distress,  give  too  great  pubficity. 
It  cannot  be  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  are  glad  to  urge  such  stories  as  reasons  for  disbe- 
lieving all  instances  of  distress.** 

To  R.  W.  J7ay,  £97. 

Bodivel  Rectory,  May  i,  1817. 

•*  My  Dear  Hay, 

•  ••••« 

*^  We  wished  for  you  very  much  this  spring  at  Hodnet,  to 
complete  a  party  which  I  think  you  would  have  found  not  an 
unpleasafnt  one ;  but  I  knew  too  well  that  wishing  was^  at  that 
time  vain.  Wilmot  stayed  a  week  longer  than  the  rest  of  our 
friends.      *  *  *      He  gives  a  good  account  of  the 

party  at  Grillon's,  which  has,  certainly,  obtained  some  very 
valuable  accessions.  Wilmot  says  that  in  London  nobody  is 
talking  of  distress;  here,  where  we  have  not  many  other  things 
to  talk  of,  it  is  a  standing  subject  of  conversation.  The  amount 
of  suffering  is,  unquestionably,  great  in  this  neq^hbourbood  f 
though  as  we  have  no  manufacturing  population,  it  does  not 
appear  in  so  terrible  a  shape  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
much  has  been  done  in  a  very  judicious  manner  by  different 
persons  and  parishes  towards  employing  the  poor  on  the  roads. 

**  The  farmers  are  in  rather  better  spirits  than  tiiey  were 
during  the  winter,  and  those  who  were  not  obliged  to  thresh 
their  com  early,  find  it  better  in  quality  than  was  the  case  with 
such  as  poverty  compelled  to  sell  it  while  new.  Potatoes  are  at 
present  the  most  urgent  want,  and  which  is  likely  to  extend  in 
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its  consequences  into  next  year^  since  many  of  the  labourers 
will  hardly  get  a  sufficiency  to  plant  their  gardens  with.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  the  Spencean  or  the  reformist  pattizans 
have  made  many  converts  among  us;  though  I  yerily  be« 
lievc  that  Southey*s  powerful  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  former,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  and  has  since  been 
copied  into  all  provincial  papers,  has  put  many  odd  fancies  into 
the  brains  of  men^  who,  but  for  this  infusion,  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  such  a  system.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  by  the  way, 
that  a  poor  man  who  is  fond  of  reading,  has  so  little  wholesome 
nourishment  provided  for  this  laudable  appetite,  that  he  is  al* 
most  driven  to  satisfy  it  with  publications  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, which  are  carefully  disseminated  through  the  country. 
This  evil  is  not  met  by  the  usual  distribution  of  tracts  by  the 
different  religious  societies,  since  their  works  are  not  read  as 
amusement ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  sometimes  correct 
the  evij  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  publication,  do  not  come 
in  imteful  of  such  a  work.  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  repository,  to 
a  certain  extent,  answered  this  object,  but  an  abridgement  of 
some  historical  books,  of  the  lives  of  the  admirals,  Southey's 
Nelson^  Hume's  history,  &c.,  would,  I  think,  be  of  still  greater 
advantage,  if  a  society  could  be  instituted  to  print  them  in  num* 
hers,  so  cheap  as  to  make  it  more  worth  the  while  of  the  haw* 
kers  to  sell  them  than  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  &c.,  wluch  I  be- 
lieve they  now  do  sell  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

**  We  are  all  here,  as  makers  of  cheese,  in  great  sorrow  that 
the  salt  tax  is  not  taken  off.  Have  you  been  ever  induced  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  fisheries,  so  as  to  have  ascertained  to 
what  extent  it  affects  them,  or  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of 
improvement  V^ 

To  R.  J.  Wilmot,  Esq^ 

Bbdnet  Reetoryy  May  4,  IBII* 

"    *        ♦        •Sir  John  Hill  is  very  full  of  the  advantage , 
of  tacking  a  clause  to  the  bill  for  assisting  parishes,  &c.,  to 
enable  them  to  enclose  commons  without  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  has  written  to  our  county  members  on  the  sub- 
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joet  He  says  that  there  are  many  parishes  where  the  best  pos- 
sible effects  woukl  follow  from  attaching  a  farm  to  the  poor* 
house ;  and  that  wherever  there  is  a  common  tins  might  be  done 
without  difficulty.  If  you  think  the  measure  worth  discussing, 
or  that  any  benefit  could  arise  from  naming  it,  you  would  confer 
on  the  good  old  baronet  a  great  obligation,  by  menticming  it  to 
some  of  your  parliamentary  friends.  I  am  myself  not  very 
sanguine  in  expecting  advantage  from  Mr.  Vansittart's  plan, 
either  with  or  without  this  additional  clause.  Some  individual 
oases  of  distress  may  be  alleviated,  and  that  species  and  degree 
of  relief  given  to  tfap  public,  which  would  be  obtained  by  an 
is^ue  of  bulk  paper  to  the  same  amount,  increasing  the  quantity, 
a|id,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  depreciating  the  value  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  which,  on  Franklin's  principle,  which  you  may  re- 
coBect  talking  over,  may  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  bad  thing  tar 
debtors,  or  for  nations  in  debt.  I  had  rather  the  salt  tax  had 
been  ^rock  gS,  or  reduced  to  half  its  present  rate ;  and  verily 
dunk  that  by  the  stimulus  which  it  would  have  given  to  the 
fisheries,  as  well  as  to  dairy  and  grazing  farms,  a  more  ge- 
neral relief  would  have  been  afforded  to  the  country. 

^  1  ianey  you  will  have,  by  this  time,  received  my  epistola  o(<- 
jurgatoria,  in  answer  to  the  British  Critic,,  on  the  style  of  which 
I  idnll  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  Charles  Vaughan,*  of  whom  I 
faa^e  a  v^  high  opinion ;  he  has  excellent  sense,  and  very 
pleasing  manners  and  disposition.  Many  thanks  for  your  re- 
peated kind  invitation  to  Montague  Square.  I  want  no  per- 
suasions to  induce  me  to  accept  it,  as  independent  of  the  plea- 
sure of  being  with  you,  I  have  a  periodical  thirst  after  London 
society  this  time  of  year.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  ao 
much  to  do,  and  see  so  many  hindrances  in  the  way,  that  1  can 
scarcely  promise  myself  the  indulgence." 

Aboi;t  this  time  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  asked  by  a  fiiend  to 
look  oyer  a  MS.  intended  for  publication.  Its  author  bad  faDen 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  woman 


*  Right  Hon.  C.  R.  Taughan,  now,  1830,  Bzitiah  Minister  in  iUnerica.— Eo. 
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of  Abatiddiied  character  before  she  became  a  follower  of  out 
Saviour,  thas  confounding  her  with  the  **  sinner"  who  also 
washed  our  Saviour's  {eet  The  letter  m  which  Mr.  R^inatd 
Heber  entered  at  Considerable  length  into  the  question,  has,  ae- 
cidentally,  been  lost;  but  at  the  request  of  a  sister  of  thei 
editor's,  who  had  occasionally  heard  the  subject  argued,  and 
who  wished  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  show  his  recorded  opinion^ 
he  wrote  the  following  treatise,  drawing  such  a  distinction  be* 
tweeii  them,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  its  readers  to  coistfound 
the  one  with  the  other. 

'*  It  has  been  a  very  common  opinion  anboiig  Christians,  that 
Mary  Magdalene  was  a  prostitute  before  dhe  became  a  follower 
of  Christ;  This  rests,  partly,  on  the  suppdsed  connexion  of 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  partly  on  ^eged  tradition.  I  will 
examine  both  these  grounds.  Of  Mary  Magdalene,  uhder  that 
name^  nothing  is  related  in  Scripture  which  can  fitvour  such  an 
opinion.  She  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  pos^ssed  by  seveb 
deviUs  and  to  have  been  delivered  from  tUs  afHictioii  by  oiir 
Lord.  (Luke  viii.  2.)  But  this  was  a  misfortilne  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  wicked,  and  is  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  Gtos* 
pels  as  more  judkial  than  any  disease,  by  whatever  means  oe« 
casioned.  And  all  winch  we  read  of  her  besides  is  highly  to 
her  honour,  as  being  one  among  several  devout  wmnen  who 
supported  Jesus,  when  alive,  by  their  contributions,  and  brought 
an  expensive  preparation  of  spices  for  his  funeral.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
65-6. ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3. ;  Mark  xvi.  1.)  The  probability  is 
that  she  (as  well  as  Joanna  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward)  was  a 
person  of  some  wealth  and  consideration.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  often  as  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned,  we  bear  nothing 
of  her  previous  sins,  or  her  exemplary  repentance.  We  read, 
.however,  that  as  Jesus  was  at  meat  in  a  house  at  Bethany,  a 
woman  named  Jlfary,  the  sister  of  Martha,  and  of  Lazams^ 
whom  Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  .anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
with  precious  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  (John 
xii.  1, 2,  3. ;)  aad,  by  comparing  the  accounts  given  by  St  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  6,  7.,  and  by  St  Mark  xiv.  3,  4.,  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  transaction,  we  learn  that  this  took  place  in  the 
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house  of  one  Sirmm  of  Bethany,  sumamed  *  the  leper.'  This  is 
apprehended  to  be  the  same  event  which  is  i^lated  by  St  Lake 
▼ii.  37,  38. ;  in  which  also  a  woman,  of  whom  it  was  expressly 
said  that  she  was  *a  sinner,'  is  introduced  as  anointing  oar 
Lord's  feet,  washing  them  with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with 
her  hur,  "bX  the  house  of  one  Simony  a  Pharisee.  And  by  under- 
standing the  word  *  sinner'  to  mean  a  prostitute,  and  identifyii^^ 
the  sinner  in  question  with  Mary  of  Bethany y  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene^  the  persons  of  whom 
I  speak  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a 
prostitute. 

"  Now  1st  It  is  by  no  means  oertain  that  the  word  *  sinner' 
means  a  prostitute.  The  objection  of  the  Pharisee  to  her  being 
allowed  to  *  touch'  our  Saviour,  (Luke  vii.  39.,)  would  have 
applied  to  any  immoral  person,  or  any  one  under  the  censures 
of  the  Mosdc  law.* 

^*  Sndly.  The  coincidences  of  the  *  precious  ointment,'  and 
the  name  of  *  Sfanon'  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  St  Matthew, 
St  Mark,  and  St.  Jolm  are  speaking  of  the  same  event  which 
St  Luke  records,  since  the  ceremony  of  perfuming  illustrious 
guests  has  always  been  usual  in  the  east,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  more  than  once  practised  on  our  Saviour  by  those 
who  believed  in  Him  ;  and  since  Simon  is  so  common  a  name 
among  the  Jews,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it.  And  that 
they  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  event  is  plain  :  1st.  Because 
the  tenour  of  the  history,  as  told  by  St  Luke,  supposes  it  to  have 
occurred  in  a  cUy  of  Galilee  at  an  early  period  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry ;  while  the  event  of  which  tl^  other  Evangelists- speak, 
took  place  at  Bethany,  a  vittage  of  Judea,  in  our  Saviour's  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  reproof  which,  in  consequence  of 
'  it,  he  gave  to  Judas,  conducted  almost  immediately  to  the  re- 
venge and  treason  of  the  latter.  2dly.  It  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  the  person  described  by  St.  Luke  as  '  a  sinner,'  can 
have  been  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  Pharisee  conceived  it  to  be  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  no  pro* 
phet,  that  He  did  not  know  <  who  the  woman  was  t|iat  touched 


*  See  Druriw  de  iii.  Sectis. 
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Him/  This  proves  that  she  must  have  been  a  stranger,  since 
no  prophetic  power  was  necessary  to  know  an  acquaintance. 
But  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  had  long  before  been  intimate  ^^tk 
Jesus,  and  even  dear  to  Him,  as  appears  by  the  xiith.  chapter  of 
St  John,  which,  in  fact,  is  equally  decisive  against  her  being  the 
sinner  here  spoken  of,  or  her  having  been  a  sinner  at  all  in  any 
notorious  and  flagrant  respect,  at  the  time  when  she  anointed 
the  feet  and  head  of  Christ.  The  sinner,  then,  whose  peni- 
tence is  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  was  not  Mary,  the  sister  of  Mar« 
tha  and  Lazarus. 

"  Srdly.  But,  if  we  were  even  to  concede  that  all  the  Evan- 
gelists were  describing  the  same  event,  still,  though  the  previous 
character  of  this  Mary  would  be  reflected  on,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  she  and  Mary  Magdalene  were  different  persons.  Ist.  Be- 
cause St.  Luke,  who  always  speaks  of  the  latter  with  the  addi- 
tion ot-MagdtUeney  does,  thereby,  very  clearly  distinguish  her 
from  the  person  of  whom  he  speaks  as  ^  a  sister  of  Martha  called 
Mary.'  (St.  Luke  x.  39.)  2dly.  The  surname  of  'Magda- 
lene' implies  that  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  the  foTiner  was 
Magdala,  or  Migdol,  a  city  of  Galileb ;  and  she  is  accordingly 
described  as  one  of  the  women  who  'followed  Christ  out  of  Gali- 
lee' to  Jerusalem.  This  does  not  agree  with  Mary  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  who  never  that  we  know  of  was  in  Gali- 
lee, residing  with  her  brother  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem ;  and 
so  far  from  being  a  constant  attendant  on  Jesus,  sends  after 
him  into  Galilee  to  implore  him  to  heal  her  brother  in  his  sick- 
ness. This  Mary,  then,  is  not  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene ; 
and  the  latter  would  not  be  implicated  in  any  reflections  cast  on 
the  former. 

**  4thly.  But  still,  it  may  be  said,  the  sinner  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  may  have  been  Mary  Magdalene,  though  not  Mary 
the  aster  of  Lazarus.  This  is  a  mere  assumption  without  any 
proof  whatever ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  history  offer  some 
violent  presumptions  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  if  the  sinner  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  had  been  Mary  Magdalene,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  named  the  latter,  two  verses  after,  without  even 
hinting  that  she  was  the  same  with  her  whose  penitence  he  had 
just  recorded,  (Luke  viii.  2.)      Again,  Mary  Magdalene   is 
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known  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on  onr  Ldrd^s  p^non 
and  wants.  But  is  it  pi^bable  that  Christ,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  surrounded  by  calumniators,  should  have  chosen  a  }yroBti- 
tute  for  this  situation,  however  He  might,  in  His  own  wisdom^ 
know  her  to  be  reformed  1  And,  further,  Ve  find  Him  so  far 
from  calling  into  His  service  the  sinner  in  question,  that  He,  to 
all-appearanee,  dismisses  her  to  her  own  house-^^  thy  faith  bath 
siived  tbee,  go  in  peace  P  Here,  surely,  is  no  enctour^pement  tor 
a  ctoser  attendance  oii  Him. 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  whole  opinion  of  Mary  Magdi^ 
lane's  lodse  charttct^r  is  founded  on  mistake.  So  to  as  Scripture 
is  cOncemdd.  As  to  tradition,  it  is  ndt  worth  WkBe  to  spend 
much  time  on  it.  Jerome  expressly  oistinguish^s  the  woman 
who  anointed  Christ's  head  in  the  house  of  Shnon  6f  Bediany, 
from  the  *  meretrix'  who  washed  his  feet  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  (Comm.  in  Matt  zxviL  T.  vi«  p.  67.)  Mary  Mag- 
dakne  he  calls  '  a  widow,'  and  says  nothing  of  her  having  been 
a  harlot  in  the  commentary  on  St.  Mark  xv.  which  bears  his 
name,  T.  vi.  p.  87.  Or^en  believes  all  the  three  narratives  of 
Christ's  unction  to  relate  to  different  events  and  to  different  wo- 
men, and  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  any  of  the  three  was 
the  saifie  ds  Mary  Mi^dalene.  Chrysostofn  supposes  the  unc- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  took  place  m  the  house  of  Simon  tlie  Pha«- 
ris^e ;  but  denies  that '  the  sinner*  was  Mary  sister  of  Lazarus, 
and  nowhere  hints  the  possibility  of  her  being  Mary  Magdalene. 
As  fiov  the  pretended  history  of  Mary  Magdalene,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  one  MarceOa,  servant  to  Martha,  sister  of  Laza- 
rus, it  is  a  mere  novel  of  modem  fabrication,  and  rejected  by 
all  critics.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Yet  this  legend,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missal,  are  all  which  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  popular  opinion  which  we  have  been 
examinmg.  The  ancient  Fathers  are  either  opposed  to  it,  or 
altogether  silent." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr,  Reginald  Heber  apptnnUd  Prebendary  of  J^U  Jlsaphr^^*  The 
Spring  Jawmey** — ^**  Happinest^-^^  Carol  far  Maty'daxf* — La^ 
dief  •Association  at  Comwallis  House — Oxlee — **  On  the  Tri- 
»%" — Distress  in  Shropshire — Mr,  Jfolan — Southey^s  "  His- 
tory of  the  Brazils*^ — Chalmers*  ^^  Astronomical  Discowses^^ — 
Proposed  heads  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber^s  University  Sermons — 
''  Sketch  of  the  Jmitary  and  Political  Power  of  Russia''— Ty- 
phus fever  at  Hodnet — Birth  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hebet^sjirst  child 
: — Proposed  tmion  between  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church  Missionary  Sodetyr-^Changes  m  Ox- 
ford^Death  of  Mr.  Regmald  Hebei>s  child.     1817—1818. 

In  1817  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Luxmoore,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Reginald  Heber  to  a  stall  in  that  Cathedral,  at  the 
request  of  his  father-inrlaw,  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph.  His  jour- 
neys into  Wales  became,  in  consequence,  more  frequent ;  and 
as  he  usually  made  them  on  horseback,  be  beguiled  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  way  with  poetical  compositions,  generally  suggested 
by  the  scenes  around  him.  From  these  lighter  e£fusions  of  his 
muse  the  following  are  selected. 

THE  SPRING  JOURNEY  * 

Oh  green  was  the  com  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 
And  bright  were  the  dews  on  the  blossoms  of  May, 
And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
And  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emerald  and  gold. 

The  thrush  from  his  holly,  the  lark  from  his  cloud. 
Their  chorus  of  rapture  sung  jovial  and  loud ; 
From  the  soil  vernal  sky,  to  the  soft  grassy  ground, 
There  was  beauty  above  me,  beneath,  and  around. 


*■  Several  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  HynuiB,  and  some  of  his  minor  compoeitionfl^ 
have  been  set  to  music  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  for  the  benefit  of  different  chants- 
ble  institHtioiUL 
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The  mild  southern  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the  hill, 

And  yet,  though  it  left  me  all  dropping  and  chill, 

I  felt  a  new  pleasure,  as  onward  I  sped, 

To  gaze  where  the  rainbow  gleam'd  broad  over  head. 

Oh,  such  be  life's  journey,  and  such  be  our  skill, 

To  lose  in  its  blessings  the  sense  of  its  ill ; 

Through  sunshine  and  shower  may  our  progress  be  even. 

And  our  tears  add  a  charm  to  the  prospect  of  Heaven  1 


I 
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HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May 

I  wander'd  o'er  the  hill ; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  God,  I  thought,  the  good,  the  great, 

These  meaner  creatures  bless. 
And  yet  deny  our  human  state 
"   The  boon  of  happiness  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains, 
'  Ye  blessed  birds  around, 
Where,  in  creation's  wild  domains, 
Can  perfect  bliss  be  found? 

The  birds  wild  carroll'd  over  head, 

The  breeze  around  me  blew. 
And  nature's  awful  chorus  said, 

No  bliss  for  man  she  knew ! 

I  question'd  love,  whose  early  ray 

So  heav'nly  bright  appears ; 
And  love,  in  answer,  seem'd  to  say, 

His  light  was  dimm'd  by  tears. 

I  question'd  friendship, — friendship  moum'd, 

And  thus  her  answer  gave : 
The  friends  whom  fortune  had  not  turn'd 

Were  vanished  in  the  grave ! 

I  ask'd  of  feeling,— if  her  skill 
Could  heal  the  wounded  breast? 

And  found  her  sorrows  streaming  still, 
For  others'  griefe  distrest. 
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1  a^'d  if  Yice  conld  bto  bestowl 
Vice  boasted  load  and  weU : 

But,  iading,  from  her  pallid  brow 
l%e  venom'd  rosea  fell 

I  qnestion'd  Tirtaej-^Tirtiie  si^'d, 
No  boon  could  she  dispense ; 

Nor  virtue  was  her  name,  she  cried, 
But  humble  penitence ! 

I  qnestion'd  Death,-^the  grisly  shade 

Relaxed  his  brow  severe  i 
And,  '^  I  am  hapi^ness,"  he  said, 

^  If  virtue  guides  thee  here  !'* 


On  for  the  morning  gleam  of  yotfth,  the  half-unfolded  lloWer, 
That  sparides  in  the  dianlond  dew  of  that  serener  hour, 
What  time  the  broad  and  level  sun  shone  gaily  o'er  the  sesi 
And  in  the  woods  the  birds  awoke  to  songs  of  eztacy. 
The  sun,  that  gilds  the  middle  arch  of  man's  maturer  day, 
Smites  heavy  on  the  pilgrim's  head,  who  plods  his  dusty  way ; 
The  birds  are  flcfd  to  deeper  shades — the  dewy  flowers  are  dried. 
And  hope,  that  with  the  day  was  bom,  before  the  day  has  died : 
For  who  can  promise  to  his  soul  a  tranquil  eventide? 
Yes— though  the  dew  will  gleam  anew— though  from  its  westOTn  sky, 
The  sun  will  give  as  mfld  a  ray  as  morning  could  supply- 
Though  from  her  tuAed  thorn  again  will  sing  the  nightingale, 
Yet  little  will  the  eur  of  age  ei^oy  her  tender  tale; 
And  night  will  find  us  toiling  on  with  joyless  travail  Worn, 
For  day  must  pass,  and  night  must  come  before  another  mom. 


*! 


TO  A  WBLCH  AIR. 

I  moum  not  the  forest  whose  verdure  is  dying ; 

I  moum  not  the  summer  whose  beauty  is  o'er ; 
I  weep  for  the  hopes  that,  for  ever  are  flying ; 

I  sigh  for  the  w<Nrlh  that  I  slighted  belbre ; 
And  sigh  to  bethink  me  how  vain  is  my  sighing, 

For  love,  once  extinguished,  is  kindled  no  more^ 
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The  spring  may  return  with  his  garland  of  flowers, 
And  wake  to  new  rapture  the  bird  on  the  tree ; 

The  summer  smile  soft  through  his  chrystalUnebowes; 
The  blessings  of  autumn  wave  brown  o'er  the  lea  j 

The  rock  may  be  shaken — ^the  dead  may  awaken, 
But  the  friend  of  my  bosom  returns  not  to  me. 
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CAROL  FOR  MAY-DAY. 

Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Whom  yemal  stars  obey, 
Bring  thy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest, 
Descmid  on  earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest^ 

Thou  merry  month  of  May ! 

Mark  how  we  meet  thee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day! 
Hark  1  how  we  greet  thee 

With  our  roundelay ! 
While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea. 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee^ 

Thou  merry  month  of  May ! 

Flocks  on  the  mountains. 

And  hirds  upon  their  spray^ 
Tree,  turf,  and  fountains, 

All  holdholyday; 
And  love  the  life  of  living  things. 
Love  waves  his  torch,  love  claps  his  wing% 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May. 


To  the  Lain  Isabella  Xing* 

Eadnet  Rtatofy^  Mtjf  98^  1817. 

^*  Madam, 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  witfaoat 
my  acknowledging  the  honour  which  your  ladyahip  has  coofe^ 

*  ThefoUowing  eztiact  from  Mr.  Sootbey's  "Cblloquiei)"  wiDexphmthe 
aiidolg«ct0  of  the  institatioii  to  which  this  lettn  refti^ 
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red  00  me,  both  by  your  obliging  letter  and  your  intereflting 
communication  through  Mr.  Stanley.  My  engagements  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  I  am,  I  fear,  at  best  but  a  negligent 
correapondent.  I  can,  however,  no  longer  delay  offering  you 
my  b^st  thanks  for  the  flattering  attention  which  you  have  paid 
to  my  slight  hints  for  the  conduct  of  an  institution  which  bids  fair. 


"Sir  Thomat  More,  *  *  *  *  Metliinkg  it  ehcmld  nuke  a  living  heurt  acht 
to  think,  whenever  this  land  of  credit  is  shaken  by  a  commercial  Pftfthq^iakf^  how 
many  a  goodly  &biic  of  tiappiness  is  laid  in  ruins ;  and  to  know  how  many  women, 
who  have  bem  bred  up  among  all  the  refinements  of  affluence,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  fortune  waa  in  no  danger  of  any  soch  revane^  are  reduced  to  seek  for 
themselves  a  scanty  and  piecarious  support,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  which 
had  been  cultivated  for  recreation  or  for  display.  *  *  *  i>  You  have  no  convents, 
no  religious  communities  in  which  such  persons  may  be  received  and  sheltered.  *  * 
•  "  Afbnietinos^ — ^An  experinient  of  this  Idnd  has  been  undertaken;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  generation  will  have  the  honour  of  supporting  it,  or  the  disgraoe 
of  suffering  it  to  fiiil.  That  which  is  most  essentia],  and  which  might  have  seemed 
most  difficult  to  find,  was  found ;  an  institutress  who  devotes  her  fortunes,  her  infla- 
ence,  and  her  fife,  to  tliis  generous  purpose;  and  who,  to  every  other  advantage,  adds 
that  of  rank.  Her  institution  has  not  the  sanction  only,  but  the  cordial  approbation 
of  persons  in  the  highest  rank;  but  efi&cient  patronage  is  still  wanting;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  attain  that  general  attention  and  consequent  support  whieh  its  general  uti- 
lity deserves.  The  likeliest  chanoe  for  its  bong  rendered  permanent  seems  to  be 
fitom  posthumous  bounty,  if  some  of  those  persons^  (and  there  are  some  in  every  ge- 
neration,) who  bequeath  large  sums  for  pbus  purposes)  should  perceive  that  no  pur- 
pose  can  be  more  pious  than  this. 

«  SEr  TVumtu  Afore.— There  is  no  endowment^  then,  for  this  institution  1 
"  Montennos^ — None.    It-  was  hoped  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
might  have  been  raised,  which  would  have  sufiiced  for  putting  it  upon  a  permanent 
establishment;  hut  though  the  queen,  and  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  and  the  other 
princesses,  oontribnted  to  the  subscription,  not  500(tf .  were  collected ;  and  the  expe- 
riment could  not  have  been  mafle,  had  it  not  been  fiv  the  support  affinrded  it  by  the 
institutress,  Lady  Isabella  King,  and  by  those  members  who  were  able  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  their  apartments ; — ^the  scheme  being  devised  for  three  classes,  diflfering  in 
point  of  fortune,  but  upon  an  equal  footing  in  edudition,  principles  and  manners. 
The  wealthier  members  contribute^  by  their  laiger  payments!,  to  the  support  of  the 
establishment ;  the  second  dass  pays  SOL  each,  per  year,  for  their  apartments  and 
hoard  s  and  there  is  a  third  class  who,  having  no  means  of  their  own,  though  in 
other  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  institution,  as  well  as  peculiariy  in  need  of 
•uch  an  asylum,  are  appointed  to  official  sdtuations,  with  salaries  annexed.   A  sdiool 
for  female  orphan^  belonging  to  the  same  rankof  life^  is  to  be  engrailed  on  the  scheme 
whenever  funds  shall  be  obtained  for  it.    No  habit  is  worn ;  the  institution  has,  ne- 
cessarily, its  regulations,  to  which  all  the  members  are  expected  to  conform,  but  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  what,  in  your  days,  would  have  been  .called  a  rule.    It 
must  be  needless  to  say  that  no  vows  are  required^  nor  even  an  engagement  for  any 
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tf  sttccessful^  to  lay  ihe  foimdatioii  of  many  rimOar  sociefiea,  to 
alleviate  much  distress  of  the  severest  nature,  and  even  to  be- 
come an  important  feature  in  the  domestic  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion, i  have  read  your  rules  with  much  attention,  and  am  re- 
ally unable  to  suggest  any  alteration  which  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  establishment,  be  advisable.  Mr.  Stanley  sug- 
gests that  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  might  be  nsefid,  as 
making  the  plan  more  widely  known,  and  removing  the  fix>lali 
objections  to  which  every  new  idea  is  exposed.  I  am  not  sure 
whether,  as  the  fittie  work  which  you  sent  me  is  unpublished,  it 
will  come  under  the  regular  cognizance  <^  criticism ;  but  if  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over,  I  shall  hare  much  pleasure  in  offering 
my  services  if  no  better  advocate  presents  himself  and  i£ 
your  ladyship^  on  furtiier  consideration,  apjMoyes  of  the*  inea* 
sure. 

**  I  remab,  with  unfeigned  teslpect  for  the  abOi^  which  hu 
Rotated  your  plan,  and  the  courageous  benevidenoe  which  has 
carried  you  through  its  difficulties^ 

**  Madam, 
**  Your  ladyship's  obliged  humble  servant, 

^  Rsouf  ALD  Hebeb." 

To  the  Mev.  J.  OdH. 

Bidm$t  BKl^ry^  JUbyaSl  ISl?. 

<*  Mr  Dear  Sir, 

*' Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter,  and  Ihe  very 
learned  and  interesting  work*  which  you  have  sent  me.  Ithmk 
myself  unfortunate  that  it  had  not  ifkllen  in  my  way  before  my 


Ukbk^  jmn,  TlMffshMM  hissiiooeeded  vpon  trid,  immmiA 
wh0iidi0Tkit6dit»niditWMabfe«Ndwyliim;  andiivimiUbeMl^aMficalMilii 
pnc^nU0»  if  fund*  ibr  ortendii^^  andieiidflriiigitpeniniieat  WBie  Ibitlioonms." — 
PTOgfe99qvdPTOtpecUqf8oektjhyi6L, n.  p.  901,  dbc** 

ConitvttlBs  Home,  iwar  Briatol,  wwpaxchaMd  in  the  year  1881,  by  UMtnateet  of 
^  tbfl  Vm^b^  tmoaa&m/'  es  tlie  penntnenl  lendence  of  the  membeta.  Lady  laa* 
bella  Bjng  Uvea  among  tfaeoi,  pwaifflng  over  ^  iooiety,  and  devodog  henelftoite 
welftixe  and  improvementi— Ed. 

«  On  the  Trinity. 
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lectures  were  pubfished,  and  still  more  that  mj  reply  to  the  at- 
tack made  on  me  in  the  British  Critic,  was  already  struck  off 
before  yonr  woric  reached  me.  Had  I  seen  the  last  in  time, 
you  are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  it  wonid  have  been  most 
useful  to  me.  As  it  is,  I  have  learnt  much  from  its  perusal,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  editioir  of  my  lectures,  now  preparing  for  the  public. 
There  are,  I  mus^  in  honesty,  confess,  some  points  on  which  I 
ffiffer  from,  or  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  you,  and  on  which  I 
may,  poscnbly,  when  I  have  more  leisure  than  I  now  enjoy, 
trouble  you  with  a  few  observations.  I  mean,  in  particular,  that 
your  view  of  the  Trinity  may  be  imderstood  as  Tritheistic,  an 
opinion  which  I  am  conmced  you  did  not  mean  to  support,  but 
wbich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  parts  of  your  statement  might  be 
BO  perverted  as  to  favour.  Your  arguments,  however,  for  the 
jdurality  of  the  persons  are,  I  think,  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and 
you  have  the  rare  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the  present 
generation  of  superficial  readers,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  those  mines  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  I  am  convinced,  we  may  best  hope  to  interpret 
Scripture  successfully,  and  to  extend,  in  God's  good  time,  the 
light  of  the  Qospel  to  the  nation  firom  which,  however  now 
blinded,  we  ourselves  first  received  it 

**  With  mncere  respect  for  the  learning  and  talent  which  have 
been  now  made  known  to  me,  and  in  the  hope  that  ch*cum8tan- 
ces  may  allow  us  to  meet  as  well  as  to  correspond,  I  remain, 

"DeiurSir, 

•^Your^s  very  truly, 

^^Reoinald  Hebgr." 

To  R.  J.  WUmotyEsq. 

Bbdnet  Rectory,  July  17,  1817. 

cc  #  #  *  Have  you  been  led  byyour  confinement  to  write 
any  *  consolations  of  politics,'  or  has  pain  the  same  effect  on  you 
which  it  has  on  me,  to  indispose  you  fix>m  any  serious  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  1  In  this  part  of  the  world  people  care  very 
little  for  Habeas  Corpus;  but  a  blow  of  village  policy  has  just 
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been  stnicks  which  has  thrown  half  Shropahire  into  a  fennent 
The  mining  parbhes  have,  several  of  them,  declared,  in  a  legal 
way,  their  utter  inability  to  support  their  poor  any  longer,  and 
have,  consequently,  called  on  the  magistrates  to  rate  all  the 
other  parishes  in  the  hundred  or  county,  in  aid  of  their  levies. 
In  consequence,  Hodnet  has  been  ordered,  by  three  justices  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  to  send  in  a  statement  of  its 
poor  rates,  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  assessed  for  this  object  My  flock  breathe  nothing 
fant  war  and  defiance,  as  might  be  eiq)ected  from  persons  who 
had  murmured  most  grierously  under  the  necessary  burdens  of 
their  own  parishioners.  The  law,  however,  seems  to  me^ 
•though  it  has  never  been  acted  on,  I  believe,  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  in  favour  of  the  demand  made  on  us ;  but  there  are 
so  many  previous  difficulties  to  be  got  over  before  any  r^^ular 
assessment  can  be  enforced,  that  the  distressed  £stricts  will  gaia 
little  by  their  measure.  It  is,  in' the  first  place,  not  easy  to  de* 
termine  at  what  precise  point  a  parish  becomes  unable  to  sap- 
port  its  poor.  Then,  all  the  parishes  are  rated  according  to 
valuations  of  their  property,  made  at  different  times,  and  by  dif* 
ferent  surveyors;  some  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  others  last 
year,  some  at  a  reduced  rate,  others  at  rack  rents.  All  tins 
must  be  equalized,  or  any  parish  or  individual  may  appeal  firom 
the  chaige  made  on  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  than  Ms 
share.  On  the  whole,  I  fear  that  the  proposed  measore  will 
produce  abundant  harvests  to  attorneys  and  surveyors^  and  a 
very  considerable  expense  to  all  parties  besides,  with  but  littie 
benefit  to  the  sufferers.  If  all  the  parishes  called  on  in  aid, 
would  make  a  tender  of  some  considerable  sum  as  a  free  gift, 
and  the  magistrates  would  withdraw  their  order,  more  ef- 
fectual good  might  be  obtained ;  but  this,  I  know  veiy  well,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The  forges  all  this  time  are  in  a  re- 
vivmg  state ;  but  the  miners,  unfortunately,  are  not  yet  bene- 
fitted by  this  circumstance,  since,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  distresses,  the  iron  masters  continued  to  lay  in  stocks  of 
ore,  which  the  probable  consumption  of  many  months  to  come 
will  not  exhaust. 
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To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  July  13^  1817. 

«<         *  *  *    X     This  year  has  passed  with  me 

ftpparently  swifter,  and  in  a  more  stealthy  manner  than  most 
others,  for  lack  of  what  had  become  a  kind  of  annual  mfle-post, 
a  mark  of  progress — ^my  visit  to  London.  I  still  feel  as  if  the 
spring  was  not  over.  We  should  not  form  habits  and  unneces- 
sary wants ;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  was  pre* 
vented  firom  availing  myself  of  the  hospitality  which  you  so  kind- 
ly offered.  But  it  certainly  was  a  sacrifice ;  and  I  have  feH  it 
more,  since  I  found  that  I  mi|^  have  helped,  if  not  to  nnrse,  at 
which  I  am  no  great  proficient,  at  least  to  have  kept  you  com* 
pany  on  your  sofa.  Summer  is  generally  an  idle  time  with  me^ 
Imt  I  am  now  busy  preparing  sermons  for  the  university  in  Oo 
toberterm. 

^*  I  have  got  Mr.  Nolain's  answer  to  my  reply ;  it  is  not  a  re« 
tort  courteous,  but  ^  I  had  no  particular  reason  to  expect  iBit 
his  hands.  Whether  I  shall  write  him  a  formal  answer,  or  con- 
tent  myself  with  a  very  short  notice  of  his  pamphlet  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  new  edition  of  my  lectures,  I  do  not  yet  know. 
Something  may  depend  on  the  degree  of  circulation  which  his 
work  appears  to  obtain,  and  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  given 
to  it,  which  my  friends  in  Oxford  and  London  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  for  me.  If  1  reply,  it  will,  as  you  recommend,  be  very 
shortly,  and  with  all  my  Asposable  stock  of  good  temper. 
There  b  one  pomt,  and  only  one,  where  1  am,  at  present  in* 
dined  to  thm^  that,  from  haste  and  want  of  information,  I  mmf 
haive  allowed  \am  to  gain  an  advantage.  This  I  can  easily  as- 
certain when  I  go  to  the  Bodleian,  and  if  I  find  myself  wrong  I 
ahaU  not  hesitate  to  own  it. 

#  »  ♦  «  # 

*'  If,  however,  his  pamphlet,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  case, 
has  few  readers,  and  those  few,  persons  of  fittle  consequence  in 
the  religious  or  literary  world :  if  men,  as  I  suspect,  care  too 
little  about  either  of  us  to  inquire  which  is  orthodox,  or  whether 
we  both  are  heretics,  I  shall,  I  think,  do  better  to  pay  undivided 
attention  to  those  progressive  studies  on  which  my  reputation 
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muflt  eventually  depend.  In  this  light  I  regard  myself  as  pe<- 
culiarly  fortunate  in  being  appointed  to  preach  again  at  Oxfoid, 
since  a  few  popular  sermons  there  will  do  more  to  conciliate  ia- 
rour  for  my  future  efforts,  and  even  to  make  men  thinlr  weH  of 
my  past  doings,  than  all  the  answers  which  I  can  offer  to  chaiges 
so  personal  and  offensive,  as  some  of  those  which  Mr*  Nolan 
has  brought  against  me. 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  E$q. 

BttdheC  Rectory,  Sepi.  M^  1S17. 

<'  I  am  now  reviewing  fSouthey's  BrazU,*  where  the  Jesuit 
institutions  will  be  interestmg  to  all  tiiose  who  have  studied  the 
congenial  plans  of  Mr.  Owen,  who,  with  all  the  absurdity  of  his 
new  reUgionf  &c.,  is  an  enthusiast  of  no  common  power.  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  been  able,  and  to  have  had  suffident 
time  to  n^ake  a  separate  article  on  him,  and  to  clear  from  the 
bran  and  chaff  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  his  system, 
such  parts  pf  it  as  are  really  valuable  and  practical,  whe&er  for 
a  poor-house  or  a  new  colony,  the  cmly  instances  to  wUch  any 
portions  of  this  scheme  can  apply.  •  •  •  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  book  I  only  know  through  the  newspapers.    *        * 

•  ••••« 

^*  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Russia  never  can  be  so 
dangerous  to  this  country  as  France  was ;  among  which,  one 
very  obvious,  is  the  bet  that  die  has  never  been  able  to  put 
gMoi  bodies  of  troops  in  motion  beyond  her  own  frontiers,  wttfa- 
out  subsidies.  The  armies  with  which  she  subdued  Turkey  and 
Poland  were,  in  every  instance,  tmaU.         •  •  # 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

<*I  am  greatly  delighted  with  Chalmers'  astronomical  dis- 
courses. •  •  •  j^^  matter  is,  in  my  opiakm, 
so  eloquent  and  admirable,  that  I  should  rejoice  at  few  things 
more  than  to  hear  of  a  good  French  translation  of  them  being 
undertaken.  They  are  excellently  qualified  to  do  good  on  the 
continent,  both  m  a  religious  view  and  as  a  specimen  of  BritiBh 
talent;  and  are  likely  not  only  to  retain  all  their  merits,  bat  lo 


*  HiiUnj  of  th«  Bmtb,  voL  n.  auvteily  lUnow,  18IX 
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get  rid  of  their  principal  faults,  when  strained  into  a  folreign 

tongue.     His  *  evidences'  I  have  not  yet  read.     ♦       •        • 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  Heneage  Legge's  appointment  had  been  mentioned  to  me^ 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  accepting  it,  as  supposing  that  it 
oblq^ed  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  in  which,  I  find,  I  was  mis* 
taken.  I  rejoice  in  any  good  fortune  which  befldls  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  hope  that  this  may  lead  to  something  better^ 

**  You  ask  me  concerning  Mr.  Nolan ;  I  am  no  less  surprised 
than  you  that  he  has  not  yet  renewed  his  attack  on  me  as  he 
promised  to  do.  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
hostile  intention ;  yet,  if  he  delays  much  longer  the  appearance 
of  his  second  letter,  his  first  will  be  nearly  forgotten,  no  less  than 
the  pamphlet  which  called  it  forth ;  but  I  certainly  have  no  bu- 
siness to  hurry  him. 

#  ♦  »  «  » 

To  John  Thomtofiy  Esq. 

Hodnet  RecUfry^  ^L  34, 1811 

**        •  *  •        The  poor  round  us  have  been  all 

sickly,  widi  a  tendeni^y  to  typhus  fever.  I  feel  very  grateful 
that  this  did  not  occur  four  or  five  months  ago,  when  the  work- 
house and  several  of  the  cottsiges  were  crowded  like  slave- 
ships.  At  present,  the  iron  trade  having  revived,  the  greater 
part  of  these  inmates  are  returned  to  their  former  places  of 
residence,  and  the  population,  being  neither  so  condensed  no^r 
so  miserable  as  it  was,  is  far  less  likely  to  receive  or  transmit 
infection. 

**  When  does  Inglis  return  from  Boulogne  %  There  is  a  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  review*  of  the  works  of  his  and  your 
firiend  Bowdler,  which,  though  I  believe  it  may  be  meant  as 
friendly,  does  great  injustice  to  his  principles,  and  misrepresents 
one  of  his  arguments  strangely.  You  have  probably  seen  the 
article,  so  I  need  not  repeat  what  he  or  they  say ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  jet  of  his  argument,  which 
is  to  show,  that,  as  a  firm  persuasion  of  certain  physical  and  po- 

*  Q,aarterly  Review  for  1817. 
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Utical  truths,  as  having  a  tendency  to  produce  correspondinf 
actions,  has,  in  this  world,  an  obvious  influence  on  our  hai^-i 
ness ;  so,  in  another  world,  our  happiness  may  depend  on  the 
strength  and  accuracy  of  our  religious  persuasions  here.  To 
this,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  beUrft  but  the  «•»• 
duct  wUch  arises  from  tiiat  belief,  which,  in  either  case,  leads 
to  happiness ;  the  belief  is,  in  both  cases,  the  ^eaiff4  sm^  fuk 
non^  of  the  conduct,  since  no  man  acts  without  a  motive; 
and  ijierefore  Bowdl^r's  answer  is  stricOy  logical^  as  well  as 
elegant. 

**  ¥ou  ask  respecting  the  subjects  of  my  intended  sermons  at 
Oxford ;  one  is  on  the  existence,  power,  afid  number  of  evil 
spiiitSf  and  a  practical  conclusion  on  the  necessity  of  Christian 
watchfulness ;  .a  second  on  the  protection  afforded  through  the 
agency  of  Heavenly  spirits  by  the  Almighty ;  a  third  on  the  gain 
of  a  t!])hristian  in  dying,  and  a  discussion  of  the  various  grounds 
of  hope  wluch  men  have  built  on  against  the  fear  of  death;  a 
fourth  will  be,  I  believe,  on  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  associating  with  persons  of  holy  character.     *       * 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  I  had  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  from  Hat- 
chard,  the  bookseller,  and  Mortlock,  the  chii^a-dealer,  who  were 
going  round  the  country  on  a  benevolent  mission  from  die  So- 
ciety for  relieving  the  manufacturing  poor.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  them  that  the  distress,  on  the  whole,  was  fast  diminishing. 
What  is  now  most  wanted  is  clotbbg.'' 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Uodnet  Rectory,  Sept.^  1817. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  I  hope  you  have  got  through  the  autiunn  in  better  health 
than  several  of  my  friends.  Poor  Gifford  has,  I  fear,  been  dis- 
mally ill.    What  is  to  become  of  the  Quarterly  when  he  goes  t 

•  •  *  «  « 

"  The  Quarterly  Review  brings  Sir  R.  Wilson  into  my  head^ 
whose  book  I  only  know  as  yet  by  the  extracts  in  the  Times, 
but  which  appears,  if  they  are  a  fair  sample,  to  deserve  castiga- 
tion,  in  an  article,  which  may  prove  the  {HPosent  inability  aad>  I 
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t^y  Aink)  iikKspoftttion  of  Russia  to  the  schemes  which  Sir 
Robert  WOson  impates  to  her;  and  the  length  of  time  and  many 
events  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  may  be  expected  to  in* 
terrene  before  she  really  becomes  what  Buonaparte's  empire 
was.        #  ♦  ♦  *  * 

*  *  And  surely  it  would  not  be  a 

bad  piece  of  work  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
could  see  no  danger  from  Buonaparte  at  our  doors,  while  they 
are  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  ambitious  schemes  which  may 
be  entertained  by  Alexander's  grandsons.*  Is  there  not  one 
respect  in  which  we  are  rather  obliged  to  the  Princess  Chariot-^ 
te's  choice  of  a  husband,  than  to  our  own  wisdom  1  I  mean, 
that  the  greatest  possible  danger  which  could  have  arisen  to 
Europe,  would  have  been  a  conspiracy  between  France  and 
Russia  to  divide  the  world  ;  an  event  which  is  now  rendered 
highly  improbable  by  the  manner  in  which  Russia  has  connected 
herself  with  the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria. 

**  To  pass  from  these  speculations  to  matters  more  befitting 
my  profession,  let  me  hope  you  have  read  Chalmers's  Sermons. 
I  can  at  present  read  little  else,  so  much  am  I  taken  with 
the  richness  of  his  matter,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  worst  styles  that 
ever  matter  was  encumbered  with  on  this  side  of  chaos.  I 
heartily  wish  that  somebody  would  translate  him  into  French ; 
bis  arguments  would  do  infinite  good  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
on  the  continent,  and  his  beauties  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  lose  nothing  by  transfusion  into  another  language,  and 
which  would  be  extremely  popular  abroad.  When  I  go  to  Ox- 
ford next  term,  I  will  sound  Bertin  on  the  Subject.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  an  elegant  French  writer,  but  he  certainly 
understands  English,  which  not  many  of  his  countrymen  do  well 
enough  to  translate  from  it. 

^^  I  do  hope  we  may  be  able  to  meet  somewhere  this  year ; 
and  though  there  are  few  inducements  to  bring  you  so  far,  I 
should  like  to  show  you  my  new  house  and  goings-on.    Surely 


*  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  tQbMquentiy  undertook  hitmelf  the  twk  wfaieh  he  here 
■Qggested.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1818,  on  "  A  Sketch  of 
the  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Rttssia,  in  1817,"  was  from  his  pen. 
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in  these  ^  piping  times  of  peace,'  you  are  not  kept  in  the  midst 
of  your  well-mapped  apartment  so  closely,  as  when  the  Alge- 
rines  were  to  be  brought  to  reason." 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Oxlee. 

Hodnet RecUny,  Odober^lBVI. 

<<  Mr  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  GiSbrd,  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  too  seriously  ill  to  attend  to  any  business. 
He  informs  me  that  the  first  sheets  of  the  article  on  my  lectures 
had  been  already  printed  off  for  the  next  number,  before  your 
oSbr  could  be  attended  to.  He  begs  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  availing  hims^  of 
your  able  assistance ;  and  desires  me  to  exert  my  influence 
with  you  to  obtain<your  help  on  some  future  occasion.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  strong  in  theological  labourers,  as  those  who  used 
chiefly  to  contribute  to  his  review,  in  this  branch  of  criticism, 
are  now  too  fully  employed  in  their  own  pursuits  to  be  able  to 
do  so  often;  and  I  really  conceive  that,  if  any  publication 
should  appear  which  you  may  think  a  proper  subject  for  yoor 
pen,  you  may  be  able  in  this  way  both  to  do  much  good,  and 
add  to  your  own  literary  reputation.  It  is  fair  to  tell  you  be- 
forehand, that  Gifford  claims  the  privilege,  and  exercises  it  with 
very  little  ceremony,  of  either  rejecting  or  curtailing  the  articles 
sent  to  him. 

''  I  now  come  to  a  much  less  interesting  suoject — ^I  mean  Mr. 
Nolan.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  nothing  of 
his  second  letter,  but  have  certainly  no  wish  to  hurry  him,  or  to 
answer  the  first  till  he  has  entirely  finished  his  plea.  My  brother 
tells  me  the  former  has  been  but  little  known  or  noticed  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  my  friends  in  general,  appear  to  think  that  unless 
the  second  produces  more  efibct,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
answer  either.  I  am  to  go  to  Oxford  early  in  term,  wher^  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  apprising 
you  of  my  intentions. 

<M  am  afraid  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in  ascribing  a  less 
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4egree  of  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the  Fathers  than  I  did  in  my 
reply ;  their  pretentious  are  not  of  a  kind  to  bear  sifting. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

*^  Ever  truly  your^s, 

^^  Reginau)  Heber." 

To  R.  J.  WUmoU  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Dec,  13,  1817. 

*•  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  imperial  family,  which  have  enabled  me  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  Russian  politics  in  great  style  in  seiferal  places.  I 
had  heard  before  so  many  facts  as  to  the  emperor's  piety,  that  I 
had  been  by  deg^es  constrained  to  think  it  unaffected,  though 
it  certainly  did  not  tally  with  the  general  course  of  his  life  when 

I  was  in  Russia. 

«  «  «  «  « 

^  As  to  the  younger  Grand  Dukes  being  on  fire  for  military 
glory,  it  is  so  common,  I  might  say,  so  universal  a  fever  in  lads  i 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.     This 
feeling,  however,  on  their  parts,  from  whatever  cause  it  springs, ' 
iSy  beyond  all  doubt,  an  additional  reason  for  wishing  long  life 
to  Alexander. 

^'  The  oriental  scholar  whose  learning  and  modesty  I  praised^ 
is  a  Mr.  Lee*  of  Cambridge,  who,  firom  the  situation  of  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  in  Shropshire,  has,  by  his  own  application 
and  talent,  and,  in  some  small  measure,  by  the  patronage  of 
Archdeacon  Corbet,  raised  himself  to  a  great  degree  of  deserved 
celebrity.  His  discovery  relative  to  the  Coptic  is,  that  that  lan- 
guage is  radically  the  same  with  the  Malayan. 

"  Believe  me  your  obliged  friend, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  E.  D.  Davenport^  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  March  23,  1818.      , 

"Mr  Dear  Davenport, 

•*  Your  offer  to  receive  into  your  house  such  unwelcome 
guests  as  a  family  flying  from  contagion,  is  perfectly  like  your- 

*  Anbic  Piofeflsor  in  Caiiihiidge.<*ED. 
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self,  and  catls  for  our  best  tBanks.  The  fear  of  a  t^hiu  feter, 
fortunately,  is  g^ne  by ;  but  we  fiibould  have  been  still  ha^py  to 
accept  your  kind  invitation,  had  not  the  Killmoreys  already  ta- 
ken off  our  hands  the  friends  whom  we  hoped  you  would  have 
met  here,  and  engaged  us  to  meet  them.  Our  house  is  still  a 
sickly  one,  though,  in  point  of  direct  *  contumace,'  we  have  a 
*  clean  bill.'  The  housekeeper,  who  was  the  first  attacked,  is 
still  hardly  able  to  speak  or  stir  from  the  effects  of  qmnsey. 
*  *  *  *      The  apothecary,  at  least,  has 

derived  from  hence  no  small  advantage  ;  and  the  housekeeper  is 
so  well  drenched  with  old  port,  that  she  has  no  great  Induce* 
ment  to  recover  her  health  speedily.  I  am  encouraged,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that  she  will  he  quite  well  enough  before  next 
Monday  to  cook  for  yourself,  Wilmot,  and  the  Dean  of  St 
Asaph,  who  will  then  come  to  us,  and  whom  I  should  like  you 
much  to  meet.  Emily,  though  a  little  flurried  by  what  has  pass- 
ed in  the  house,  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  desired.  I  am  to 
take  her  to  Chester  the  second  or  third  week  in  April,  and  we 
have  written  to  engage  a  house  there.  Our  parsonage,  during 
our  absence,  is  to  be  painted  and  smartened  up,  so  as  to  make 
a  favourable  first  impression  on  the  little  stranger  whom  we 
hope  to  bring  back  with  us.** 


To 


*^  Your  last  letter  awakened  so  very  blended  sensations,  and 
I  so  much  distrusted  ttiy  powers  of  comforting,  that  I  deferred 
writing  purposely,  till  t  had  reason  to  believe  toy  letter  wouU 
not  rather  wound  than  soothe  you.     Trust  me,  I  have  greatly 

lamented  the  severe  trial  to  which  both  yourself  and 

have  been  exposed,  though  the  manly  tenderness  and  finnneas  ol 
your  letters  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  you  are  both  fully 
equal  to  sustain  your  share  of  the  sorrows  to  which,  in  diffi^NOt 
ways,  we  all  must  be  liable,  and  which,  I  fully  believe,  and  il  is 
a  belief  without  which  I  could  not  be  happy,  are  as  truly  de- 
signed for  our  improvement  and  advantage,  as  the  physic  we 
give  to  a  sick  man. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 
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^  That  your  little  group  of  treasures  may  be  long  so  preserv- 
ed to  your  9tiU  uw^r^asing  happin^s^,  19  my  earnest  and  constant 
hope.  For  the  poor  little  one  whom  yoq  have  lost,  as  she  her- 
self has  greatly  gained  by  leaving  the  world,  it  is  needless  to  sug* 
gest  any  comfort 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  fiicnd, 

"  Very  truly  your's, 

**  RfieiiTALn  Hebb&  " 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Chssier,  July  31,  1618. 

*' During  the  few  days  I  was  in  Shropsbbe,  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  two  New  Zealand  warriors,  who  have  been  brought  over 
by  a  missionary  society,  and  are  staying  with  a  clergyman  in 
Shropshire.  I  was  amused  with  one  story  which  I  was  told  of 
the  youngest.  Some  roasted  rabbits  were  at  table  which  he 
supposed  to  be  cats.  On  being  asked  whether  New  Zealanders 
eat  cats,  he  answered,  *  New  Zealander  eatee  hog,  him  eatee 
dog,  him  eatee  rat,  him  eatee  creeper,'  (biting  his  own  arm  like 
a  dog  in  search  of  a  flea)  *  him  eatee  warrior  and  old  woman, 
but  him  no  eatee  puss !'  Tet  this  eater  of  warriors  and  old  wo- 
men is  said  to  be  very  docile  to  his  spiritual  pastors,  and  to  have 
made  no  contemptible  progress  in  whatever  they  have  taught 
him." 

To  John  Thofnton,  E$q. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  September  8^  1818. 

•*        *  *         *        We  left  Chester  five  weeks  since, 

heartily  tired  with  our  sojourn  there,  though,  I  hope,  with  feel- 
ings of  sincere  thankfulness  for  the  blessing  which  we  had  re- 
ceived. I  believe  I  wrote  you  word  that  our  little  Barbara  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  healthy  child ;  during  the  hot  weath- 
er, however,  of  the  latter  end  of  July,  she  had  so  violent  an  ill- 
ness as  to  leave,  for  some  days,  hardly  the  most  remote  hope  of 
her  life.  Thank  Grod !  she  wrestled  through  it  surprisingly,  but 
it  left  her  a  skeleton ; — ^since  that  time  her  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  as  favourable  as  we  could  hope  or  desire,  and 
she  is  really  now  such  a  baby  as  parents  exult  to  show. 
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*^  The  harvest  here,  4i8  elsewhere,  has  been  a  Uessed  on^ 

not  indeed  in  the  weight  qf  the  crops,  which  have  been,  nnifonn-* 
ly,  through  this  county,  light ;  but  in  the  goodness  of  the  gnun, 

and  the  condition  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  iraiCer  com  has 

been  got  in. 

^*  Has  your  attention  ever  been  recalled  to  the  subject  which 

we  discussed  when  we  last  met  1 — a  union  between  the  two 

Church  Missionary  societies* 

•  ••••• 

*'  I  have  never  lived  very  much  with  men  of  my  own  profes* 
sion,  but  I  have  seen  more  of  them  during  my  stay  in  Chester 
than  has  usually  happened  to  me,  and  I  found  reason  to  believe 
that  many  clergymen  would  give  their  zealous  assistance  to  a 
united  body,  who  now  hang  back  for  fear  of  committiiig  them- 
selves, &c.  &c.  But  one  of  my  strongest  reasons  for  dealing 
such  a  union  b,  that  it  would  prevent  that  hateful  spirit  of  party 
(which,  at  present,  unhappily  divides,  and  will,  I  fear,  continue 
to  divide  the  church)  from  operating,  as  it  now  does,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  common  object  which  both  sides  profess  to  have  in 
view, — ^the  conversion  of  the  Heathen.^' 


To  the  Bishop  of 


Hodntt  RecUyry,  October  12,  1818L 

"  My  Lord, 

^*  May  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  the  liberty  thus  taken 
by  a  stranger,  who  would  not  have  ventured  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  time,  if  it  were  not  on  a  subject  which  he  concaves  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

*^  Of  the  two  societies  established  for  that  purpose  in  our 
church,  I  have  been  induced  to  join  that  which  is  peculiarly 
sanctioned  by  your  Lordship^s  name,  as  apparently,  most  active, 
and  as  employing  with  more  wisdom  than  the  elder  corporation, 
those  powerful  means  of  obtaining  popular  support,  which  igno- 
rance only  can  depreciate  or  condemn.  It  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  nothing  which  leads  me  to  repent  of  this  choice. 
But  why,  my  Lord,  (may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,)  should  there  be 
two  societies  for  the  same  precise  object  ?  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
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dble  and  advantageous  to  umte  them  both  into  one  great  body^ 

under  the  same  rules  and  the  same  admmistration,  which  inight 

embrace  all  the  different  depattments  in  which  zeal  for  the  mis« 

sionary  cause  may  be  advantageous  t    In  other  words ;  since 

the  charter  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gk>8pel  in  Foreign 

t^arts,  forbids  their  joinmg  us,  why  might  not  we,  as  a  bodyj 

make  an  offer  to  transfer  our  subscriptions,  otir  funds,  and  oui^ 

missionary  establishinents  to  them,  on  such  condidohs  as  might 

secure  our  missions  from  neglect^  and  our  money  from  misap* 

plication,  supposing  such  neglect  or  mbapplication  to  be  likely 

or  possible  1    The  advantages  of  such  a  union  would,  I  humbly 

conceive,  be  great     It  might  jjp  v6ry  far  towards  heflbg  the 

breach  which  unhappily  exists  in  our  establishment.  It  would  hi 

the  most  efficacious  answer  wUch  could  be  ^ven  to  those  im« 

putations  of  a  party  and  sectarian  spirit,  which,  either  fVom  pM^ 

judtce  or  misinformation,  hav6  beeh  brought  against  the  Church 

Missionaiy  Society ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  efforts  of  ()hut>ctlA 

men  in  one  accordant  society,  Would  be  more  efficacious  id 

the  good  cause,  than,  wiAer  present  dircumstan^e^  they  ard 

likely  to  be^ 

-^' It  must,  doubtleiss,  have  occurr^  to  your  Lordslup^  that 
supposinj^  the  two  societies  to  proceed,  as  I  could  wldh  them  td 
do^  with  mutual  good  will,  yet  sdUi  two  societies  under  separate) 
management,  may  often  be  expected  to  dash  in  their  plans  of 
doing  good.  Misaonaries  may  be  sent  so  as  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  labburs;  or,  for  fear  of  sUch  interfereni^ci,  advanta- 
gieoua  openings  may  be  neglected ;  nor  is  it  possible,  t  conceive, 
for  so  muph  good  to  be  done  sepatately  as  might  be  effected  m 
one  regular  and  systematic  course  of  proceeding.  But  if,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
should  be  excited  between  them,  it  is  phdn  how  surely  ihxii  will 
conduct  the  advocates  of  each  to  a  depreciation  of  the*  zeal,  or 
orthodoxy,  or  success  of  the  other  j  how  hardly  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  judge  of  each  other's  motives ;  atid  how  unedifyin^f 
ft  spectacle  may  be  presented  to  the  laity  and  thc(  Heathen,  of 
missionaries  contesting  the  validity  of  each  other^s  appbhttinents ) 
preachers  extolled  or  censured  according  to  the  sodiettes  which 
they  have  jomed ;  subscr^ons  canvassed  for  by  one  side  from 
Yoh.  L— 50 
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a  fear  lest  the  other  should  obtain  them ;  and  another  bone  of 
contention  added  to  the  many  which  at  present  disturb  the  pri- 
yate  repose,  or  lessen,  the  public  utility  of  clergymen. 

*^  t  know  it  has  been  thought  that  ^uch  rivalry  is  of  service  to 
the  common  cause  of  religion,  by  bringing  forward,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  those  contributors,  who,  though  with  little  genuine 
zeal  for  Christianity,  are  yet  induced,  'out  of  envy  and  strife,*  to 
be  forward  in  its  service.  But  surely,  no  additional  stimulus  of 
.this  kind  is  necessary,  beyond  that  which  may  be  obtained  by 
setting  before  the  public  eye  the  great  exertions  of  dissentiiig 
missionaries,  and  the  danger  which  exists  lest  India  and  Poly- 
nesia, as  well  as  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  be  abandoned,  by  our 
supineness,  to  those  whom  we  affect  to  despise  as  ignorant  en- 
thusiasts. But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordship,  that,  though  God  may  turn  the  perverseness  of  men 
to  His  praise,  tt  is  no  leSis  our  duty  to  avoid  whatever  has  a  ten- 
denpy  to  cause  sin,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ;  and  that  the 
evils  of  faction  are  such  as  greatly  to  counteribalance  the  inci- 
dental good  which  may  arise  from  it  Surely,  then,  we  are 
bound,  both  in  prudence  and  charity,  to  remove,  if  possible, 
whatever  has^  however  unjustly,  given  offence ;  and,  at  least,  to 
make  the  offer  of  marching  in  the  same  ranks  and  adopting  the 
same  insignia  with  those  who,  though  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  will  hardly,  vi^thout  these  preliminaries,  admit  us  to  the 
name  of  allies. 

**  It  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal  from  your  Lordship  the 
objections  which  have  been  nrged  against  my  project.  They 
are  such,  however,  as  I  cannot  think  invincible. 

^  1st  It  has  been  said  that  *by  merging  our  own  sodety  in 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris,  we 
should  give  up  to  them  all  the  credit  of  our  exertions  during  the 
many  years  in  which  they  were  comparatively  inactive,  and  that 
many  of  pur  supporters  would  be  thus  induced  to  withdraw.* 
But  for  this  apprehended  loss  of  renown,  a  remedy  wOI,  I  con- 
ceive, present  itself  m  the  necessary  publicity  of  the  measoie 
which  I  recommend,  and  in  the  eckU  which  attends  every  sacri- 
fice of  individual  feeling  or  vanity  to  a  cause  so  gloriotts  ma  tfaal 
in  whidi  we  are  engaged.     The  simplest  statement  of  the 
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sbns  which  we  have  formed,  and  ihe  sums  which  we  have  raised, 
will  be  sufficient  to  procure  us  our  due  share  of  earthly  glory. 
But,  I  confess,  I  have  little  patience  with  objectors  so  apparent- 
ly actuated' by  human  motives  in  the  aid  which  the][  have  fur- 
nished to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  conceive  their 
number  to  be  very  great  in  a  society  formed  like  ours. 

'*  2dly.  It  has  been  said  that  <  many  of  our  zealous  supporters 
have  no  confidence  in  the  zeal  or  judgment  of  those  persons 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  elder  corporation,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  consent  to  the  transfer  of  their  subscriptions  to 
such  hands.'  What  precise  ground  there  may  be  for  such  an 
objection  I  cannot  say.  I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  against 
such  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  scheme  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  state  to  your  Lordship.  In  general  it  may  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  raise  the  character  of  the  old  institu- 
tion as  a  fresh  infusion  of  zeal  by  the  accession  of  our  fiiends ; 
and  that,  by  our  activity  and  numbers,  we  may  hope,  in  case  of 
a  union,  to  obtain  a  very  decided  influence  in  the  administration 
of  the  joint  establishjnent.  But,  so  far  as  my  own  inquiries  have 
extended,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  <Kscover  this  supposed  indisposition  to  union  on  the  part  of 
our  members.  I  communicated  my  scheme  to  many  cleif^ymen 
whom  I  recently  met  at  the  meeting  of  our  Auxiliary  Society  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  found  them  so  far  from  expresnng  any  repug- 
nance to  the  measure,  that  it  is  by  their  approbation  that  I  have 
been  chiefly  encouraged  to  address  these  suggestions  to  your 
Lordship;  nor  can  I  doubt  that,  if  they  should  he  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  in  your  Lordship  a  patron  and  advocate,  your  name 
and  talents  would  reconcile  many  to  their  adoption,  who  would 
have  hardly  given  them  a  moment's  connderation,  as  the  plan  of 
so  obscure  an  individual  as  myself. 

"  Sdly.  I  have  been  told  that  *  our  society  cannot  lawfully 
commit  the  management  of  the  legacies  and  benefactions  en- 
trusted to  their  care  to  any  other  public  body.' 

**  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  governors  of 
our  society  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
apply  its  funds  in  any  manner  which  may  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  those  fiinds  were  destined.    The 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel /have  placed  SOQOf* 
at  the  disposal  of  die  Bishop  of  Calcutta.*  Why,  if  they  caa 
do  thb,  may  not  we  lawfuDy  place  any  sum  of  which  we  are  m 
possession  at  the  disposal  of  that  society  1  But,  lastly,  it  is  said, 
that  *  even  if  such  a  union  were  proposed  on  our  part  to  flie  so* 
ciety  in  question,  they  would  not  accede  to  it'  Be  it  so.  Tet, 
if  the  offer  is  made  by  us,  and  refused  by  them,  I  need  not  point 
out  to  your  Loidship  how  completely  we  shall  thus  haye  placed 
ourselves  in  the  right,  nnd  the^i  in  the  wrong ;  bow  evidently  we 
^hall  have  proved  that  we  neither  desire  separatioBf  nor  court 
uny  invidious  distincticHi ;  a^d  that  whatever  opposition  the 
party  might  make  to  our  society,  was  merdy  personal  and  £ftc- 
tious.  ^ut  I  would  willingly  hope,  th^t  men  who  are  ahrays 
ineplcating  the  benefits  of  Church  union»  of  acommontrea* 
soiy  for  our  alms,  a  common  direction  for  our  benevolent  exer« 
Qons,  would  not  be  sorry  to  receive  so  dei4ded  a  pledge  of  our 
peeking  only  the  same  objects  ynih  themselves ;  and  that  die 
megnttiide  c^the  aid  which  we  should  be  able  to  tender,  would 
overpower,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  and  honest  majority,  the 
clamours  which  might  be  raised  by  a  few  suspicious  and  Dl-tem* 
pered  individuals.  And  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  present  time 
peculiarly  favourable  for  such  an  offer,  when,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  your  Lordship  is  actually  engaged,  together  with  oth^ 
prelates,  in  the  digestion  of  a  plan  for  extending  the  power,  and 
reviving  the  activity  of  the  Bodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  With  these  feelings,  I  venture  to  submit,  with  mnek 
real  diffidence,  the  acccvnpanying  plan  to  your  Lordship's  con<> 
^deration,  requesting  that,  if  it  meets  youp  approbation,  you  w3| 
be  pleased  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  which,  comiof 
from  you,  must,  I  think,  command  the  attention  of  both  socie- 
ties. If^  by  my  pen,  or  any  other  means,  your  Lordship  thinks 
I  may  be  useful  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  will  be  my  pride  i^id  pleasure  to  obey  your  orders. 

**  I  have  now  only  to  renew  my  request  of  your  Lordalup^ 
indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  my  scheme,  and  the  liberty 
which  I  have  takeiiiuiMldresungyou ;  a  liberty,  however, wkidi 
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has  been  jHY>mpted  by  my  high  respect  for  your  character^  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  writ* 
ten. 

**  I  am  senable  how  little  weight  my  name  can  add  to  any  ar* 
gument  which  I  have  been  able  to  offer ;  and  should,  perhaps, 
have  preferred  addressing  you  in  an  anonymous  form,  if  it  were 
not  that  I  dislike  unnecessary  concealment  of  every  kind,  and 
that  I  trust  I  may,  at  least,  guard  my  proposal  from  the  suspi- 
cion  of  improper  motives,  or  intentional  disrespect,  when  I  sign 
myself 

"My  Lord, 

"  Tour  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Reginald  Hsbse." 

"  It  is  respectfiilly  suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
Misdonary  Society,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  society 
should  make  the  offer  of  uniting  themselves  widi  the  mceipo^ 
rated  Society  for  Propagating  Christianity  in  Foreign  Parts,  on 
the  following  conditions ; 

"  1st  That  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  do  admk 
as  members  all  those  who  are  now  members  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  either  on  the  presumption  of  their  being 
churchmen,  which  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  such  a  society 
warrants ;  or,  if  a  further  guarantee  be  thought  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  lay-^members,  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
of  the  clerical  members  of  the  said  Society  for  Church  Mis* 
axons. 

^  2dly.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  numberi, 
one  joint-treasurer  and  three  addttional  secretaries  be  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoq>el ;  and  that  the 
same  gentlemen  who  now  hold  those  offices  in  the  Chureh  Mis- 
sionary Society,  be  requested  to  accept  at  the  treasurenhip  and 
two  of  the  said  secretaryships. 

^  Sdly.  That  District  Societies,  either  county,  diocesan,  or 
arehidiaconal,  be  instituted^  with  powers  to  recommend  new 
members ;  to  raise  and  receive  subscriptions.;  appoint  deigy. 
men  to  preach  for  the  society,  &c.,^n  the  plan  now  adopted  by 
the  Sopietj  fyt  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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<*  4thly.  That  all  the  missionaries,  sohoolmasters,  ftc.  now 
employed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately taken  into  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  not  dismissed  unless  in  case  of  bad  behaviour,  bat 
treated,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  manner  -with  those  which  the 
last  named  Society  at  present  supports. 

**  Sthly.  That,  these  conditions  bemg  agreed  to,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  will  transfer  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Oospel  their  subscriptions,  their  stock,  the  serrices  of  their 
missionaries,  their  experience  and  local  knowledge,  and  zeal- 
ously co-operate  with  them  in  the  support  of  their  society,  and  the 
orthodox  and  orderly  furtherance  of  their  benevolent  and  Chris- 
tian views." 

To  E.  D.  Da/eenpart,  Esq.  * 

Bodnet  Rectory^  Nov.  S7,  1818. 

**  Mt  Dear  Davenport, 

*f  *  *  *  *  I  have  myself  been  at  home 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's  visit  to  Oxford,  where  I 
found  sundry  contemporaries  grown  bald  and  grave,  and  met 
sundry  children  of  my  friends  in  the  country  shot  up  into  dash- 
ing young  men.  That  same  place  always  presents  a  curious 
gerometer  to  people  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  resident; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  it  so  much  before.  In  some 
respects,  it  is  whimsically  altered  from  what  I  remember  it, 
though,  of  course,  the  whole  outward  show  proceeds  with  less 
visible  alteration  than  the  library  of  Goethe's  grandfather,  de- 
scribed in  his  Memoirs,  wbere  every  thing  was  so  old,  and  in 
such  good  order,  that  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still,  or  as  if 
the  watch  of  society  had  been  put  back  for  a  century.  But  in 
Oxford,  notwithstanding  this  outward  monotony,  there  are  cer- 
tain changes  which  an  observer  less  keen  than  yourself  would 
not  fail  to  discover. 

**  First,  when  we  remember  Christ  Church,  it  was  an  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  most  ultra-oriental  character ;  whereas  the 
reigmng  deanf  is  as  Httie  attended  to,  to  all  appearance,  as  the 
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{leishwah.of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  whole  goyernment  resting  cm 
an  oligarchy  of  tutors,  under  whom,  I  think,  the  college  flour- 
bhes,  at  least  as  much  as  under  the  cloud-compelling  wig  of  the 
venerable  Cyril.  My  own  old  college  is  less  altered  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  the  tutors  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  university,  are 
so  different  a  race  from  the  lormer  stock,  as  to  occasion  a  very 
ludicrous  comparison.  The  old  boys  never  stirred  from  home ; 
these  pasis  their  whole  vacations  on  the  continent,  are  geoligists, 
system-mongers,  and  I  know  not  what.  It  is  possible  that, 
when  we  were  lads,  we  rather  underrated  the  generality  of  those 
set  over  us ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  race  of  beings 
is,  on  the  whole,  considerably  amended. 

**  Of  the  young  men,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much. 
The  general  story  is,  that  they  were  never  so  diligent  and  so  or- 
derly as  at  present ;  all  which  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
system  of  examination.  There  is  really,  I  think,  much  less 
lounging  than  formerly,  which  is  produced,  of  course,  by  the 
greater  frequency  and  regularity  of  lectures ;  but  hunting  seems 
practised  to  a  degree  considerably  beyond  our  times ;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  in  general  they  worship  the  same  divinities  who 
are  enumerated  in  the  Herodotan  account  of  the  university^ 

**  If  Bacchus  is  somewhat  less  honoured,  (of  which,  from  cer- 
tain sounds  which  reached  my  ears  during  a  nightly  iiralk,  I  have 
some  doubt,)  the  general  change  of  manners,  in  this  respect,  has 
probably  had  as  much  efScacy  as  any  strictness  of  discipline. 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  account  of  my  wife  and 
baby,  though  the  latter  is  beginning  the  tedious  and  pamiul  pro- 
cess of  cutting  teetlh  as  nurses  say,  though,  judg^  from  appear- 
ances, the  best  expression  is  being  cut  by  them.  Emily  has  been 
a  good  deal  grieved  and  agitated  by  the  death  of  Lady  Killmorey, 
who  18  a  most  serious  loss  to  all  her  friends  and .  relations.  I  ^ 
never  knew  any  body,  not  the  mother  of  a  fiunilyi  who  is  likely 
to  be  80  much 
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To  John  Th&nUont  Esq. 

Deeember  9^  I6IR 

*'  Gk>d  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  us  in  &e  point  where  we 
were  most  sensible  of  affliction,  and  least  prepared  to  expect  it; 
in  the  death  of  our  little  daughter^  which  took  place  yesterday 
morning,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  days,  and  one  ni^ght 
passed  in  strong  convulsions.    She  had  been  not  perfectly  weB 
for  the  last  month,  winch  was  attributed  to  her  teetii  coming ; 
but  I  now  apprehend  that  water  had  been  forming  in  her  head 
during  that  time ;  this  was  the  cause  of  her  death.    Emily  lias 
borne  her  loss  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  I  could  expect ;  siie 
has  received  the  Bacrament  from  my  hands  this  mcxning,  and  ifl^ 
I  believe,  fully  resigned,  and  sensible  of  Grod^s  abundant  mercy, 
even  when  His  afflictions  fall  heaviest.    I  am  myself  more  cot 
down  tiian  I  thought  I  should  be,  but  I  hope  not  impatient ;  dioogii 
I  cannot  help  thlnkiog  fliat  whatever  ether  childreil  f  may  be 
blessed  with,  I  shall  never  love  any  like  this  little  one,  given  me 
after  so  many  years'  expectation,  and  who  promised  in  pereona! 
ndvantages  and  intelligence  to  be  even  more  than  a  patent  oi^ 
narily  hopes  fbr.    But  I  do  not  forget  that  to  have  possessed  her 
at  all,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  and  ca« 
ressing  her  for  six  nfbnths,  was  God's  free  gift  ;  and  still  less  do 
I  forget  that  He  who  has  taken  her  will,  at  length,  I  hope  restore 
her  to  us.  ,  God  bless  you  m  your  wife  and  children,  my  dear 
Thornton,  as  well  as  mih  iJl  other  mercies,  Is  the  sincere 
prayer  of 

**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'^  Reginald  Heber^'' 
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Lines  by  Dr.  Turner — Fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  same  svbjecl 
mth  Montgomery's  "  WorU  before  the  FlooJP'—Bristed's  ''dme-^ 
rica'*—''  TXc  outward-bound  SMp''-^''  The  Ground  SicelF'^ 
Lines  to  C  H.  Totgnshend  "  On  Hoipe^ — Ordination  sermon — 
Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  CkHstiaii  Remembrancer.  1818—* 
181». 

The  afflicting  event  mentioned  in  the  last  letter,  happened 
at  Catton,  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  late  Eusebius  Horton^ 
Esq.  The  following  prayer  written  after  his  return  home,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  in  the  ensuing  year,  appears  among  Mr. 
Reginald  Heber's  memoranda.  "  MRserere  nostrum^  Deus !  Lu^ 
gentis  orbceque  matris  audi  preces ;  tuique  {quod  omrAum  est  opti- 
mtim)  da  Spiritus  solatium  per  Jesum  CkHstum,  Dominum  nostrum. 
.Omen:^ 

'  The  loss  of  their  only  child  was  long  and  severely  felt  by  her 
parents ;  her  father  could  never  think  of  or  name  her  without 
tears ;  and  his  private  devotions  generally  concluded  with  an 
earnest  prayer  that  he  might,  at  his  last  hour,  be  found  worthy 
to  rejoin  his  sinless  child.  And  who  shall  doubt  that  his  pi^yer 
ha^  been  accepted ! 

In  the  hymn  commencing  ^^  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave," 
may  be  traced  the  feelings  which  this  bereavement  occasioned.* 


*  Soon  after  tke  editor^s  return  ftom  India^  the  following  stanzail  were  given  her 
by  a  firiend,  who  only  knew  that  they  were  written  by  a  clergyman  in  Cheshire.  It 
is  a  satisfection  to  her  to  have  learnt,  that  these  lines,  so  expressive  of  the  fiseling  with 
which  their  author  heard  of  the  loss  the  Eastern  Church  had  sustained,  were  written 
by  Dr.  Turner,  who  has  himself  been  called  to  the  same  scene  of  Christian  labour ; 
with  a  similar  spirit  of  self-devotion,  and  a  similar  readiness  to  labour  in  thetervice 
of  hb  Lord. 

Vol.  I.— 60 
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About  this  time  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  dismissed  one  of  his  scr- 
vants  for  drunkenness,  after  many  trials  and  broken  promises  of 
amendment.  In  his  diary  on  this  occasion  the  following  passage 
occurs :  O  qui  me  aliorum  judicem  pteeatorvm  et  vmdkemfediA 
Deus^  miserere  mei  peccatoriSi  et  libera  me  ab  mmi  peecaio  per 
Jeewn  Christum  Domimm  n/Mtmn.    ^%mm. 

To  the  Lady  Isabella  Emg. 

Eodntt  Bset^ry,  March  1%  1819- 

**  Dear  Mapam» 

'  **  Owing  to  my  absence  from  home  I  did  not  receive  the 
honour  of  your  Ladyship's  former  letter  till  some  days  aftev  its 
arrival  at  Hodnet,  and  I  felt  so  much  vexed,  at  the  delay  winch 
had  taken  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  engagement,  (though  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  delay  has  chiefly  arisen  from  ^uaes 
over  which  I  had  no  controul,)  that  I  determined  not  to  answer 
it  till  I  should  have  sent  off  to  Mr,  Gifford  an  article  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Bailbrook  House  establishment.  At  this  I  bid,  in 
fact,'  been  working,  as  fast  as  my  few  leisure  hours  allowed  bi^ 
when  I  received  your  last  letter  announcing  that  Mr.  Soutfaey 
had  undertaken  it  I  will  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  which  this 
circumstance  has  given  me,  because  I  am  quite  conyinced^ 
without  any  mock  modesty  on  my  part,  that  he  is  predsely  the 
writer  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject^ 
and  to  recommend  (both  by  his  eloquence  and  his  sense  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  subject)  the  institution  to  the  worid. 
I  will  also  confess,  that,  though  I  can  assure  you  I  have  often, 
veiy  often  attempted  to  embody  my  ideas  into  such  a  form  •• 


'^  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  and  while  nations  bemoan  then 
Who  drank  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace; 
Yet  grateful,  they  still  in  their  heart  shall  enthrone  thee. 
And  ne'er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memory 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  thy  work  shall  not  perish, 
Tliat  work  which  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  hath  blest  i 
His  might  shall  support  it,  His  mercy  shall  cherish, 
His  love  make  it  prosper,  though  thou  art  at  rest." 
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taiigfat  be  fit  for  a  retiew,  I  huve  felt  so  much  difficulty  ill  ihe 
IBsk^  that  I  a^  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  it  I  believe  this 
difficulty  arofie  from  the  obvious  utility  of  the  establishment  it-p 

self,  which  gave  me  no  objections  to  combat^  and  from  the  good 
sense  and  propriety  of  the  rules  which  your  Ladyship  has 
framed,  which  really  left  me  no  objections  to  make.  I  endea* 
voored  to  supply  the  want  of  these,  the  most  usual  materials  for 
a  critic's  task,  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the  different  e8tablish<» 
ments  on  the  continent,  destined  in  like  manner  to  the  support 
wd  comfort  of  females  of  the  higher  class ;  but  here,  ui|fortu^ 
natelyy  I  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  information.  In 
short,  I  have  been  twenty  times  over  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
your  Ladyship^  to  give  up  my  engi^ement,  bad  not  my  real 
anxiety  to  promote  so  good  a  cause  rendered  me  very  unwilling 
to  do  so.  I  shall  write  by  this  day's  post  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who^ 
as  he  expects  an  article  from  me  on  the  subject,  would,  possibly, 
have  been  otherwise  surprised  at  receiving  one  from  Mr.  South- 
ey.*  For  myself  I  have  only  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  paUence  which  you  have  shown  to  an  ally  so  tardy  and  use- 
less as  I  am,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, 

**  Dear  Madam, 
**  Your  Ladyship's  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  the  Rev.  T.  E.  S.  Hornby. 

Hodnei  Rectory^  May  17, 1819. 

*<  Mr  Dbar  Hornbt, 

*<  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  often  regretted  the  long  cessa- 
tion  ot'  a  correspondence  which  used  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
me,  and.  the  more  so  because  I  have  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  I  was  myself  the  defaulter  in  it  The  truth  is,  I  luive  been 
for  several  years  back  pretty  regularly  and  closely  employed, 
and  have  found  every  year  less  and  less  time  to  bestow  on  any 
occupation,  except  those  which  habit  or  professional  duty  render 
necessary  to  me.    And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  letters 


V 


1^  srtide  fam  aOuded  to  is  on  "  Britkb  Monachism,"  in  tbe  dnutari^ 
ht  1819. 
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which  I  have  written  to  my  friends  have  become  shorter  nnd 
fewer,  t91 1  grew  ashamed  to  remind  those  who  had  reasoB  to 
think  I  had  neglected  them,  that  there  was  sach  a  person  as 
Reginald  Heber. 

"  Prom  Wilmot,  with  whom,  of  our  old  friends,  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  up  most  intercourse,  and  from  your  brother 
George,  whom  I  have  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
Oxford,  I  have  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  your  cheerfoland 
exemplary  resignation  under  continued  indisposition,  and 
(which  your  letter  eonfirms)  that  you  occasionally  amusedyouiv 
self  with  poetry,  though  they  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  any 
thoughts  of  pubHoation.  To  my  criticism  you  have  a  very  good 
right,  since  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  your  fiimk- 
ness  and  good-nature,  as  well  as  your  good  taste,  when  I  used 
to  bring  the  foul  copy  of  Palestine  to  read  to  you  in  your  dark 
cell  at  Brazen  Nose,  in  those  days  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  head-ache  and  heart-ache  was  almost  equally  unknown 
to  either  of  us.  You  may  depend,  therefore,  on  my  reading 
any  poem  of  yours  widi  attention  and  mterest,  and  onmy  ^ring 
you  an  honest  opinion  on  it.  I  only  wish  my  judgement  maybe 
as  good  as  my  will,  and  that  it  may  not  be  even  less  to  be  de« 
pended  on,  than  it  formerly  was  in  questions  of  taste,  since  my 
habitual  studies  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  taken  a  very  di&r- 
ent  direction  from  poetry.  Since  my  Bampton  lectures,  I  have 
been  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  huge  dictionaiy  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmet,  and,  besides  this  *  piece  de  re- 
sistancef*  have  had  frequent  sermons  to  prepare  for  Oxford, 
where  I  am  one  of  the  select  preachers.  Except  a  few  hymns, 
I  have  for  a  long  time  written  no  verses.  I  had  projected  at  an 
earlier  period  of  my  career  as  a  student  in  divinity,  a  sort  of 
epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Arthur ;  and  have,  once  SDnee,  me- 
ditated a  something,  I  know  not  how  to  call  it,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  Montgomery's  *  world  before  the  flood.'  But  I  have 
had  no  time  to  take  them  up  as  any  thing  more  than  occasional 
amusement,  and  merely  as  such  they  cost  me  too  much  trouMe 
and  time  to  answet  my  purpose.  My  dictionary  is,  indeed,  the 
pursuit  ip  which  I  find  the  most  amusemeiit  in  the  long  run ; 
the  variety  of  reading  which  it  opens  to  me,  the  shortness  of  tho 
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dlfibrent  disquisitions,  which  are  each  of  them  at  an  end  before 

I  have  time  to  be  tired  of  them,  and  the  very  moderate  exercise 
of  intellect  in  a  work,  where  little  but  judgment  and  exactness 

are  called  for,  enable  me  to  sit  down  to  it  at  odd  hours,  and  re- 
sume it  after  whatever  iAterruption  may  happen  to  n^e,  of  which 
the  care  of  a  large  parish  supplies  great  abundance.  Yet  even 
this  sort  of  work  has  its  plagues ;  my  materials  grow  on  me  aa 
I  advance ;  I  often  despair  of  ever  finishing  my  task,  or  of  mak- 
ing it  really  useful ;  and  I  fear  I  may  have  to  say,  like  Grotius, 
but  with  far  more  reason,  *  Vitam  perdidi  operose  nihU  agendo.^ 
To  these  sort  of  thoughts  your  verses  will  be  no  disagreeable  in- 
terruption, and  I  shc|ll  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  them.  I  do. 
not  know  that  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about  All  Souls^  or  any 
of  our  common  friends.  The  Warden,  you  probably  know^  is 
very  popular.  Yaughan  stiQ  in  Spain,  but  heartily  tired  and 
meditating  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Lawleys  is  very  severely 
felt  by  me  on  my  visits  to  Oxford. 

^*  I  have  been  lately  making  a  push  for  the  preachership  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  very  small  hopes  of  success,  Lloyd  of  Christ 
church  being  supported  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Peel. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Hornby, 

"  Tour's  very  sincerely, 
"  Reginald  Hrber.'^ 

<*  Both  my  wife  and  myself  are  sincerely  obliged  by  the  kind 
sympathy  which  you  express  in  our  recent  loss.  It  was  so  great 
and  unexpected  a  blessing  to  us  to  have,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  exquisite  sensations  of  pi^rental  fondness,  that,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  what  we  have  had,  and  the  hope  of  agiun  seeing  the 
beloved  being  who  was  lent  us,  we  have  still  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Her  health,  which  was  much  shaken^  is  I  hope,  gradu* 
ally  recovering." 

The  poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Montgcnnery's  *'  World 
before  the  Flood,"  was  never  completed ;  as  a  fragment  it  is 
here  introduced. 
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"Hieflomof  God  nwthe  d«iigMet»  of  men  thil  thty^nte  lair.**— Obv.  vi  9L 

There  came  a  spirit  down  at  eventide 

To  the  city  of  Enoch,  and  the  terrac'd  height 

Of  Jared's  palace.    On  his  turret  top 

There  Jared  sate,  the  king,  with  lifted  &ce 

And  eyes  intent  on  heaven,  whose  sober  light 

G|^pt  on  his  ample  forehead,  and  the  looks 

Of  crisped  silver.;  beautiftil  in  age^ 

And,  (but  that  pride  had  dimmM,  and  lust  of  war, 

Those  reverend  features  with  a  darker  shade,) 

Of  suntly  seeming,— yet  no  saintly  mood. 

No  heavenward  musing  fix'd  that  steadfiist  eye, 

God's  enemy,  and  tyrant  of  mankind* 

To  whom  that  demon  herald,  fh)m  the  wing 

Alighting,  spake,  '*  Thus  saith  the  prince  of  air, 

Whose  star  flames  brightest  in  the  van  of  night, 

Whom  gods  and  heroes  worship,  all  who  sweep 

On  sounding  wing  the  arch  of  nether  heaven, 

Or  walk  in  mail  the  earth,—*  Thy  prayers  are  heard, 

And  the  rich  fragrance  of  thy  sacrifice 

Hath  not  been  wasted  on  the  winds  in  vain. 

Have  I  not  seen  thy  child,  that  she  is  fur  ? 

Give  me  thine  Ada,  thy  beloved  one. 

And  she  shaD  be  my  queen ;  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giants  spring,  to  rule  the  seed  of  Cain, 

And  sit  on  Jared's  throne!'  "    Then  Jared  rose. 

And  spread  his  hands  before  the  Evil  Power, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  laugh'd  for  joy. 

<'  Say  to  my  Lord,  Thus  saith  the  king  of  men, — 

Thon  art  my  god,— thy  servant  I, — ^my  child 

Is  as  thine  handmaid !— >Nay,  abide  awhile, 

To  taste  the  banquet  of  an  earthly  hall» 

And  leave  behind  thy  blessing  1"    But|  in  mist, 

And  like  a  vison  from  a  waken'd  man. 

The  cloudy  messenger  dissolved  away. 

There  melting  where  the  moonbeam  brightest  kXl. 

Then  Jared  tum'd,  and  from  the  turret  top 

Call'd  on  his  daughter—'^  Haste,  my  beautiful  1 

Mine  Ada,  my  belov'dl  bind  with  flowers 

Thy  coal  black  hair,  and  heap  the  sacred  pile 

With  freshest  odours,  and  provoke  the  dance 

With  harp  and  gilded  organ,  for  this  night 

We  have  found  favour  in  immortal  eyes,  ^ 
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And  the  grait  godB  haTe  bless'd  us."  Thus  he  spake^ 

Nor  spake  unheeded ;  in  the  ample  hall 

His  daughter  heard,  where,  by  the  eedar  fire, 

Amidst  her  maidens,  o'er  the  ivory  loom 

She  pass'd  the  threads  of  gold.    They  hush^  the  song 

Which,  waited  on  the  fragrant  breeze  of  night. 

Swept  o'er  the  city  like  the  ring-doye's  call ; 

And  forth  with  all  her  damsels  Ada  came. 

As  jnid  the  stars  the  silver-mantled  moon, 

In  stature  thus  and  form  i^e-eminent, 

Fairest  of  mortal  maids.    Her  fether  saw 

That  perfect  comeliness,  and  his  proud  heart 

In  purer  bliss  expanded.    Long  he  gaz'd, 

Nor  wonder  deem'd  thatsuch  i^iould  win  the  love 

Of  Genius  or  of  Angel  i  such  the  cheek 

Glossy  with  purple  youth,  such  the  large  erye, 

Whose  broad  black  mirror,  through  its  silken  fringe, 

Glisten'd  with  softer  brightness,  as  a  star 

That  nightly  twinkles  o'er  a  mountain  well ; 

Such  the  long  locks,  whose  raven  mantle  fell 

Athwart  her  ivory  shoulders,  and  o'erspread 

Down  to  the  heel  her  raiment's  filmy  fold. 

She,  bending  first  in  meekness,  rose  to  meet 

Her  sire's  embrace,  than  him  alone  less  tall, 

Whom,  since  primoBval  Cain,  the  sons  of  men 

Beheld  unrivalled;  then,  with  rosy  smile, 

"  What  seeks,"  she  said,  ^'  my  father  1    Why  remain 

On  thy  lone  tower,  when  from  the  odouroua  hearth 

The  sparkles  rise  within,  and  Ada's  hand 

Hath  deck'd  thy  banquet  1"    But  the  king  replied,*- 

'*  O  fairest,  happiest,  best  of  mortal  maids, 

My  pray'r  is  heard,  and  from  yon  western  star 

Its  lord  hath  look'd  upon  thee ;  as  I  sate 

Watching  the  heavens,  a  heavenly  spirit  came 

From  him  whom  chiefest  of  the  host  of  heav'a 

Our  fathers  honour'd, — whom  we  nightly  serve 

(Since  first  Jehovah  scom'd  such  sacrifice,) 

With  firankinoense  and  flowers  and  oil  and  corn, 

Our  bloodless  offering ;  him  whose  secret  strength 

Hath  girded  us  to  war,  and  given  the  world 

To  bow  beneath  our  sceptre.    He  hath  seen 

My  child,  that  she  is  fiedr,  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giants  spring,  to  rule  tlie  seed  of  Cain, 

And  sit  on  Jared's  throne.    What,  silent!  nay, 

Kneel  not  to  me  j  in  loud  thanksgiving  kneel 
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To  him  whose  choice— Now  by  the  glorious  stars 

She  weeps,  she  turns  away  !  unhappy  child, 

And  linger's  yet  thy  mother's  boding  lore 

So  deeply  m  thy  sfoul?    Curse  on  the  hour 

That  ever  Jared  bote  a  bride  away 

From  western  Eden !    Have  I  train'd  thy  youth 

Untouched  by  mortal  love,  by  mortal  eyes 

Seen  and  ador'd  for  off,  and  in  the  shrinte 

Of  solemn  majesty  reserved,  a  flower 

Of  guarded  paradise,  whom  men  should  praise. 

But  angels  only  gather  ?    Have  I  toiPd 

To  swell  thy  greatness  till  our  brazen  chain 

From  furthest  Ararat  to  ocean's  stream 

Hath  .bouAd  the  nations  1    And  when  all  my  vows 

At  length  are  crowtf  d,  and  heaven  with  earth  conspires 

To  yield  thee  worship,  dost  thou  then  rebel, 

And  hate  thy  happiness  1    Bethink  thee,  maid, 

E'er  yet  thine  answer,  not  to  be  recalled. 

Hath  pass'd  those  ivory  gates-^bethink  thee  well. 

Who  sball  recouttt  the  ble^ings  which  our  gods 

Have  richly  lavish'd  on  the  seed  Of  Cain  t 

And  who,  if  stung  by  thine  ingratitude, 

-Can  meet  theur  vengeance  ?"    Then  the  iliaiden  rose, 

And  folding  on  her  breast  her  ivory  arms, 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  thou  deem'st  thy  warrior  gods 

Are  mighty, — One  above  is  mightier : 

Name  Him,  they  tremble.    Kind,  thou  call'st  them ; 

Lavish  of  blessings.    Is  that  blessedness 

To  sin  with  them  ?  to  hold  a  hideous  rule 

Water'd  with  widows'  tears  and  blood  of  men, 

Oe'r  those  who  curse  our  name  1   Thy  bands  went  forth, 

And  brought  back  captives  from  the  palmy  side 

Of  far  Euphrates.    One  thou  gavest  me, 

A  woiftati,  for  mine  handmaid  ;  I  have  heard 

Her  mournful  songs  as,  in  the  strangers'  land 

She  wept  and  plied  the  loom.    I  question'd  her : 

Oh,  what  a  tale  she  told  !    And  are  they  good. 

The  gods  whose  workd  these  are  ?    They  are  not  good, 

And,  if  not  good,  not  gods.    But  there  is  One, 

I  know,  I  feel,  a  good  a  holy  Onie, 

The  God  who  fills  my  heart,  when,  with  glad  tears, 

I  think  upon  my  mother ;  when  I  strive 

To  be  like  her,  like  her  to  soothe  thy  cares 

With  perfect  tenderness.    O  &ther,  king, 

Most  honour'd,  most  belov'd,  than  Him  alone 


^Vho  gives  tis  all  less  worshipp'd  !  al  thy  tott 
t  lowly  cast  me  down ;  I.dasp  tby  knees, 
And,  in  her  name  whom  most  of  womankind         , 
Thy  soul  hath  UessM,  by  whose  bed  of  death 
In  diort-liv'd  t)enitence  thy  smrow  ToVd 
To  rare  het  God  alone,-^lbrgiye  me  now 
If  I  iresemble  her  I"    But  in  fierce  Wrath 
The  king  replied,—"  And  knoW'st  thou  not,  Weak  girl, 
Thy  God  hath  castusoff?  hath  scom'd  of  dd 
Our  fathet^s  oaring,  driven  us  from  Hvi  face, 
And  mark'd  us  fot  destruction  ?    Can  thy  prayer 
Pierce  through  the  entne  of  Caut— thy  duty  pleBse 
That  terrible  One^  whdee  angels  afe  not  free 
From  sm  before  BkaV*    Then  the  maideti  spake : 
"  Alas !  I  know  mhie  own  uDWorthiness^ 
Our  hai^ess  race  I  know*    Yet  God  i$  good ; 
Yet  is  he  merciful :  the  tiite  of  Cain 
Forgiyeaess  found,  and  Cain  himtielf)  though  sleep'di 
Ih  brother's  Uood,  had  fotmd  it,  if  bis  pfTide 
Had  not  disdaih'd  the  needAil  sacrifice^ 
And  tum'd  to  other  masters.    Ohe  sbiH  be^ 
In  after  times^  my  mother  went  to-ldl, 
IrVhose  blood  shall  help  the  guiUy.    When  my  soul 
Is  sick  to  deaths  this  eomfiHTt  lingf^s  here, 
This  l^ope  Survives  within  me ;  for  His  sake, 
Whose  naane  I  know  not,  God  will  hear  my  prayer, 
And,  though  He  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him,'^ 
Here  Ada  eewi'd,  for  from  her  father's  eye 
The  fire  flash'd  Usst,  tmd  on  his  ciirting  Up 
The  white  foam  trembled^    "  Gone,"  h0  cried,  '*  all  gone  t 
My  heart's  derir^y  the  Idboor  of  my  youth. 
Mine  age^ii  solaee  gone  I    Degenerate  cblld^ 
Enemy  of  our  goda,ehi6f  eiiemy 
To  thine  own  glo^y !    What  forbids  iny  foei 
To  spurn  thy  life  out,  or  this  dfeadfU  hand 
To  east  thee  from  the  tow«r  a  saecifiee' 
To  those  whom  thoU  hast  acorn'd  i  Aceursed  be  thoti 
of  Him  thou  seek^st  in  vaiti !    AccnfaM  He, 
Whose  hated  worship  hftth  enticed  thy  feet 
t*rom  t&e  bright  altars  of  the  hojit  of  heikven ! 
I  curse  Him-*-^mark  me  well—- 1  eurse  Him,  Adii  i 
And,  lo !  He  smiteth  not !"    But  Ada  bow'd 
Her  head  to  earthy  atid  hid  her  feee^  a^  wept 
In  agony  of  prayer.    ^'  Yea,^^  cried  Che  king, 
**  Yea,  let  Him  smite  me  now,  for  what  halh  life 
Vol.  I.— 61 
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Left  worth  the  keeping  ?  '  Yet,  I  thank  the  stars, 

Vengeance  may  yet  he  mine !    Look  up  and  hear 

Thy  monarch  not  thy  fiither !    Till  this  hour 

I  have  spared  thy  mother's  people ;  they  have  pray'd. 

And  hymn'd,  and  have  hlasphem'd  the  prince  of  ahr ; 

And,  as  thon  saidest,  they  have  cnrs'd  my  reign ; 

And  I  have  spar'd  them !     But  no  longer— no ! 

Thyself  hast  lit  the  fire,  nor  Lucifer 

SOiall  longer  tax  my  sword  fbr  tardy  zeal^ 

And  thou  shalt  live  to  see  it !"    From  his  path 

He  spum'd  his  prostrate  child,  and,  groaning,  wrapt 

The  mantle  round  his  face,  and  pass'd  away 

Unheard  of  her  whom,  stretch'd  in  seeming  death, 

H^  maidens  tended.    Oh  that,  m  this  hour 

Her  soul  had  fled  indeed,  norwak'd  again 

To  keener  suffering !    Yet  shall  man  refhse 

Tlie  hitter  cup  whose  dregs  are  blessedness? 

Or  shall  we  hate  the  friendly  hand  which  guides 

To  nobler  triumph  through  severer  woe  ? 

Thus  Ada  murmured,  thus  within  her  spdw 

(In  answer  to  such  impious  murmurings) 

A  spirit  not  her  own.    Stretch'd  on  her  eoodi 

l%e  silent  lay.    The  maidens  had  retnr'd 

Observant  of  her  rest.    Her  nurse  alone, 

Shaking  and  muttering  with  a  parent's  fear 

Knelt  by  her  side,  and  wateh'd  her  painful  breath, 

And  the  wild  horror  of  her  fixed  eye. 

And  long'd  to  hear  her  voice.    ^'Peninnah !  thou ! 

My  mother  is  it  thou?"  the  prinoess  cried ; 

And  that  old  woman  kiss'd  her  feet  and  wept 

In  rapturous  fondness.    *^0h  my  childl  my  child! 

The  blessing  of  thy  mother's  mighty  God 

Best  on  thine  innocent  heed,  and  'quite  thy  love 

For  those  kind  accents.    All,  my  lovely  one, 

AllmaybewdL    Thy  father  doats  on  thee, 

And,  when  his  wrath  is  spent,  his  love,  be  sure 

Will  grant  thee  all  thy  will*    Oh  lampsof  heaven 

Can  ye  behold  her  thus,  nor  pity  her ! 

Is  this  your  love,  ye  gods!"    '^Name  not  the  gods," 

The  princess  cried,  ''the  vnretched  gods  of  Cain; 

My  mother's  God  be  mine;  they  are  no  gods 

Whose  fleshly  fency  doats  on  mortal  clay. 

Whose  love  is  ruin!    lliinkest  thou  this  night 

I  have  first  withstood  their  tempting?  first  have pioved 

Thw  utter  weakness  ?"    "Have  the  angels,  then, 
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TiBited  thee  of  oldl"  the  nurae  inquired,    * 

^'Or  hath  thy  liather  tc^thee  of  their  loTe 

Andthouhast  kept  itfromme?"    Asshespdce 

A  bright  and  bitter  glanoe  of  lofty  scorn 

Shot  from  the  virgin's  eyes.    A  mantling  bhish 

Of  hallowed  courage  darkened  on  her  cheek; 

She  waved  her  arm  as  one  whose  kingly  state 

Repels  intrusion  from  his  privacy, 

And  answered  with  a  calm  but  painfidsmilie, 

^'  They  are  beside  us  now !    Nay  quake  not  thus, 

I  fear  them  not,  yet  they  are  terrible — 

But  they  are  past,  resist  them  and  they  flee, 

And  all  is  peace  again ;  yet  haye  I  groan'd 

Beneath  such  visitation,  till  my  &ith 

In  Him  I  serve  hath  almost  pass'd  away.''    . 

With  that  she  rose,  and,  wrapt  in  silent  thought, 

Gazed  through  the  portal.  l<mg,— then  paced  awhile 

The  marble  pavement,  now  from  side  to  side 

Tossing  her  restless  arms,  now  clasping  close 

Her  hands  in  ^application,  lifting  now 

Her  eloquent  eyes  to.  heaven, — ^then  sought  again 

Her  lowly  coudi,  and,  l^  the  nurse's  side, 

Resum'd  the  wond'rous  tale.    ^'  Oh  friend/'  she  cried, 

"  And  only  mother  now,  yon  silver  moon 

Has  twenty  times  renew'd  her  course  in  heaven, 

Smce,  as  my  bosom  o'er  its  girlish  zone 

With  painfU  tightness  rose^  I  bade  thee  change 

Th'  imprisoning  cincture.    Caii^  thou  yet  recall 

niy  playfhl  words  of  praise-^thy  prophecies 

Of  one  to  loose  ere  long  that  golden  clasp,  - 

A  royal  bridegroom  ?    Strange  to  me,  thy  words 

Sunk  in  my  soul,  and  busy  fancy  strove 

To  picture  forth  that  unknown  visitant, 

His  form  and  bearing.    Musing  thus,  and  lost 

In  troubled  contemplation,  o'er  my  soul 

A  heavy  slumber  fell ;  1  sank  not  down ; 

Isaw,Iheard,  Imoved;  the  spell  was  laid 

Within  me,  and  from  forth  my  secret  heart 

Astranger's  accents  came:  'Ohl  blessed  maid ! 

Most  beautiful,  most  honoured  I  not  for  thee 

Be  mortal  marriage,  nor  the  feeble  love 

Of  those  whose  beauty  is  a  morning  dream, 

"Whose  age  a  shadow.    What  is  man,  whose  day 

In  the  poor  circuit  of  a  thousand  years. 

Reverts  again  to  dust  ?  Thee,  maiden !  thee 
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The  gods  haTeaeeD;  the  uefvr  dying  ttUB 

Gaze  on  thy  lorelineflB,  and  thou  shalt  iteigil 

A  new  Aelart^.    fiind  diy  flowing  hair, 

Brace  on  thy  sandals,  seek  themjnrtle  grore 

West  of  the  city,  and  the  eavern  well, 

Whose  dear  hiaek  waters  fVom  their  silent  spring 

Ripple  with  eeaaeless  stir :  thy  krrer  there 

Waits  thee  in  secret,  and  thy  sotd  diall  learn 

Theraptmea  of  agod!    Bnt  cast  away 

That  peetMh  hauhle,  which  thy  mother  gaTe, 

Her  hated  talisman.*    lliat  word  reealPd 

My  straggling  senses,  and  her  dying  piayet 

Passed  through  my  sou]  like  fire;  the  tempter  M 

Abash'd  before  it,  and  a  iMng  voiee 

Of  most  true  consolation  o'er  me  came, 

'  Nor  lore  nor  fear  them,  Ada ;  love  not  tiiem 

Who  hate  thy  moOier's  memory ;  fear  not  them 

MTho  fear  thy  mother^i  God ;  for  this  she  gare, 

Prophetic  of  Qiis  hour,  that  graren  gold, 

Which  bears  the  title  of  the  Eleraal  One, 

Andbhidstheetomysertice;  guard itw^, 

And  guard  the  faith  it  teaches;  aafor  so 

Than  ghrt  around  by  bra«en  waDs,  and  gates 

Of  seven-fold  cedar.'    Since  (hat  hour,  my  heart 

Hath  kept  its  covenant,  nor  shrunk  beneath 

The  q)Urits  of  evil ;  yet,  not  so  repelled. 

They  watch  me  in  my  vralks,  spy  out  my  ways. 

And  still  with  nigfa^  whispers  vex  my  soid, 

To  seek  the  myrtle  tiiicket.    Bolder  now, 

They  speak  of  duty--of  a  fttther's  wiD, 

Now  first  unkind— a  &ther^  kingly  power. 

Tremendous  when  oppoeed.    My  God,  they  say. 

Bids  me  revere  my  parent ;  wHl  he  guard 

A  rebel  daughter  ?    Wiser  to  comply. 

Ere  force  compells  me  to  my  happiness, 

And  to  my  lover  yield  that  sacrifice 

Which  else  my  foe  may  seiaa.    Oh,God!  greatGod! 

Of  whom  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  alone, 

Be  thou  my  str^gth  in  weakness— Thou  my  goSde, 

And  save  me  from  this  hour  P    Uras,  as  she  qmke^ 

With  naked  feet  and  silent,  in  the  cloud 

Of  a  long  mantle  wrapt,  as  one  who  shuns 

The  busy  eyes  and  babblmg  tongues  of  men, 

A  warrior  entered :  o'er  his  helm 

The  casque  was  drawn         ♦       «       ♦       ♦ 

♦  *  «  #  * 


i 
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To  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

Hbdnet  Redory,  June  13, 1819 

<<  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  other  day  that  you  Had 
found  your  $ongue  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  quite  right  in  not,  during  this  early  stage  of  your 
political  career,  aiming  at  any  very  ambitious  style  of  oratory.  In 
fact,  the  subjects  which  have  been  before  the  house  have  none 
of  them  been  of  a  kind  to  call  for,  or  admit  of  it ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  very  short  step  indeed  to  the  ridiculous  from  that 
sublime  which  should  be  exercised  on  the  prison  committee,  or 
the  bank  restrictions. 

^'  On  any  question  wherein,  as  Lancelot  Grobbo  hath  it,  iit  may 
be  advisable  to  '  raise  the  wateiB,'  I  have  little  doubt  of  yo||r  be- 
ing quite  sufficiently  ammated  and  energetic. 

'*  So  my  talents  *  in  the  eloquential  line,'  as  I  once  saw  it  hap- 
pily expressed  in  an  American  newspaper,  are  not  likely  to  be 
displayed  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  was  not  much  disappointed  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  relinqnish  my  pursuit  I  should,  indeed*  have 
liked  the  situation  very  much,  but  the  cold  water  had  b^en  so 
gradually  applied  to  my  hopes,  that  their  final  refrigeration, 
when  it  came,  was  hardly  perceptible.  I  had  then,  too,  a 
nearer  source  of  inquietude  in  my  wife's  health,  which  had 
been,  for  some  time  back,  very  uncomfortable,  but  which  has 
since  visibly  felt  the  good  effects  of  Darwin's  skill.  About  the 
middle  of  next  mon(h  we  intend  to  go  to  Seacome,  a  bathing- 
place  between  the  feny  of  that  name,  oppodte  Liverpool,  and 
the  Black  Rock,  with  both  of  which  you  are  acquainted. 

**  Have  you  looked  over  Bristed's  "  America  f  I  think  it  a 
curious  book,  full  of  useftil  information,  and  written,  though  with 
prejudices  decidedly  American,  in  a  tone  of  more  candour  tilan 
you  would  guess  if  you  only  judge  of  it  from  the  Quarterly, 
whose  zeal  against  the  Americans  need  not  be  expressed  quite 
so  strongly. 

^'  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  correcting,  collecting, 
and  arran^g  all  my  hymns,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  them 
together,  I  begin  to  have  some  high  Church  scruples  against  us- 
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iDg  in  public.  OtherwiBe,  I  have  a  promise  of  many  fine  oM 
times,  not  Scotch  as  I  once  dreamed  of  having,  but  genoine 
Church  melodies.  This  amusement,  for  I  cannot  call  it  boai- 
ness,  together  with  the  business  which  I  cannot  call  amuse- 
ment, of  making  two  sermons  weekly,  has  left  me  very  little 
time  either  for  my  dictionary  or  the  Quarterly.  Tet  the  first 
goes  on,  however  slowly ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  am  preparing  an 
article  on  Kinneir*s  Travels,  compared  with  RennePs  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand,  and  another  on  Hunt's  translation  of  Tasso, 
one  or  both  of  which  may  possibly  appear  next  number.  I 
have  4iIso  been  readii^  and  extracting  firom  Dr.  Hale's  new 
system  of  Chronology  from  beginning  to  end.  I  did  this  cUefly 
with  a  view  to  my  dictionary,  but  am  also  miclined,  if  I  have  leis- 
ure, to  make  a  review  of  it. 

**  i^ow  do  the  opposition  like  their  new  leader  1  his  tactics  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  good  lately.  Above  all,  however,  I  feel 
anxious  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 

Catholic  question  ? 

«  «  «  «  ♦  « 

**  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  session,  but  has  it  not  also 
been  an  unusually  stormy  one  ?  I  do  not  recollect  having  read 
of  more  noisy  houses  than  you  have  lately  had,  nor  of  more  ill- 
tempered  and  almost  challengeable  expressions  made  use  of.  It 
is,  however,  edifying  to  see  in  how  very  Christian-like  a  manner 
the  members  of  your  house  have  learned  to  scold  and  retort, 
*  scorn,'  &c.  without  drawing  blood ;  and  I  am  more  and  more 
coi^vinced,  what  you  were  not  willing  to  believe,  that  the  occa- 
sions are  very  few  indeed,  on  which  it  is  necessary,  according  to 
fh^  practice  of  the  world,  for  a  public  man  to  Bght  a  duel." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  the  editor  was  ordered  to 
the  sea  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  which  had  been  much  af- 
fected by  the  sorrow  she  had  endured.  The  day  of  her  de- 
parture was  marked  in  her  husband's  diary  by  the  following 
prayer : 

^^  Foveas f  Dens  bone,  t/tnm,  salutifavecujirmioremque  reddoi ; 
animi  concede  tranquiUUatem :  noetrumque  mtncetn  amorem  adauge 
per  Jeeum  ChrUtum  JDommwn  nostrum.    •Smen.** 
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On  his  own  birth-day  he  writes,  **  O  quam  tiftitam  a  peccaii? 
mnmorum  prnteritomm  abhmc  dUeederem  !  Summe  Dew^  pro  vU& 
quam  dedUti  humiUmas  ago  graHas.  Concedas  eHam,  PaUr^  Tvi 
Spiritua  auxUiumf  ut  quicqtdd  vita  supererit  Ttbi  vioam !  per  Je$um 
Christum  Dommum  nostrvm,    Am/mJ** 

At  Seacome,  where  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  soon  re-joined  the 
editor,  he  had  more  leisure  than  usual  for  poetical  composition* 
The  sea  always  possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  his  imagination, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  short  poems,  from  whicii 
the  following  are  selected : 

THE  OUtWARD-BOUND  SHIP. 

As  borne  along  with  fovouring  gale, 

And  streamers  waving  bright, 
How  gaily  sweeps  the  glancing  sail 

Cer  ycmder  sea  of  light ! 
With  pahrted  sides  the  ressel  glides 

In  seeming  revelry, 
And  still  we  hear  the  sailor's  cheer 

Around  the  capstan  tree. 
H  sorrow  there,  where  all  is  fair. 

Where  all  is  outward  glee? 
Go,  fool,  to  yonder  mariner 

And  he  shall  lesson  thee. 
Upon  that  deck  walks  tyrant  sway, 

WUd  as  his  conquered  wave, 
And  murmuring  hate  that  must  obey,-« 

The  captain  and  his  slave ! 
And  pinching  care  is  lurking  there, 

And  dark  ambition's  swell. 
And  some  that  part  with  bursting  heart 

From  objects  loved  too  well. 
And  many  a  grief  with  gazing  fed 

On  yonder  distant  diore, 
And  many  a  tear  in  secret  shed 

For  friends  beheld  no  more ; 
Yet  sails  the  ship  with  streamers  drest 

And  shout?  of  seeming  glee ; 
Oh  God  I  how  loves  the  mortal  breast 

To  hide  its  misery! 
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THE  GROUND  SWELL. 

How  soft  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  yonder  dewy  sea, 
Whose  halmy  mist  has  luli'd  to  sleep 

The  tenants  of  ihe  tree. 
No  wandering  hreese  is  here  toswe^ 
In  shadowy  ripple  o'er  the  de^, 

Yet  swells  the  heaving  sea. 

How  calm  the  sky !  rest,  ocean,  rest, 
From  storm  and  ruffle  free ; 

Calm  as  the  imnge  on  thy  breast) 
pf  her  that  governs  thee ! 

And  yet,  beneath  the  moon's  miM  reign, 

Thy  broad  breast  heaves  aa  <Mie  in  pain, 
Thou  dark  and  silent  sea ! 

■ 

There  are  whom  fortune  vainly  woos 

With  all  her  pageantry^ 
Whom  every  flattering  bliss  pursues. 

Yet  still  they  fare  like  thee ; 
The  spell  is  laid  within  their  mind, 
Least  wretched  then  when  most  resigned, 

Their  hearts  throb  silently. 


TO  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND, 

ON  HIS  LINES  PRAISING  THE  TEANQUILUTY  OV  A  RIVER,  WHILB 
THE  SEA  WAS  HEARD  ON  TBK  NEiattBQURINO  SHORE.* 

Oh  Townshend  could'st  thim  linger  wherejKatee  a  ripple  played 
Around  the  lily's  glossy  elem,  or  beoetAh  the  wiUow'a  shade  i 
And  did  that  mighty  chorus  attui«  thy  hark  in  vain, 
The  laughter  of  the  dancing  wRves,  «id  laiiiitt  oC  tba  maiti  ? 

The  breeze  may  tell  his  story  of  soft  and  etiU  ddight, 

As,  whispering  through  the  woodbine  bower,  he  fens  the  cheek  of  nightf 

But  louder,  blither  sings  the  wind  his  card  wild  and  free. 

When  the  harvest  moon  sails  forth  in  pride  above  her  subject 


*  See  ToiirDihend*i  PoeiiM,  p*906< 
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I  love  to  tread  the  little  paths,  the  rushy  banks  between. 
Where  Tern,*  in  dewy  silence,  creeps  through  the  meadow  green : 
I  love  to  mark  the  speckled  trout  beneath  the  sun-beam  lie, 
And  skimming  past,  on  filmy  wing,  the  danger-courting  fly. 

I  praise  the  darker  shadows  where,  o'er  the  runnel  lone. 
The  regal  oak,  or  swarthy  pine,  their  giant  arms  have  thrown  i 
Or,  from  his  couch  of  heather,  where  Skiddaw  bends  to  view, 
The  furrows  of  his  rilled  brow,  in  Derwent's  mirror  blue. 

But  not  that  narrow  stillness  has  equal  charms  for  me. 

With  thy  ten  thousand  voices,  thou  broad  eatulting  sea ! 

Thy  shining  sands,  thy  rugged  shores,  thy  breakers  rolling  bright, 

And  all  thy  dim  horizon  sp^k'd  with  saUs  of  moving  light 

• 

Oft  on  thy  wonders  may  I  gaze,  oft  on  thy  waters  ride ; 
Oft,  with  no  timid  arm,  essay  thy  dark  transparent  tide ; 
Oft  may  thy  sound  be  in  my  dreams,  far  inland  though  I  be. 
For  health  and  hope  are  in  thy  song,  thou  deep  full-^voioed  seal 
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Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 

To  see  the  stars  of  evening  gloW, 
So  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above, 

So  restless  in  the  wave  beliiw* 

Thus  Heavenly  hope  is  all  serene ; 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er. 
Still  flutters  o'er  this  changing  scene, 

As  false,  as  fleeting  as  tis  fair  I 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber^s  return  home  was  recorded  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  improved  state  of  bis  wife'0 
health. 

**  Gratiaa  ago  Hbii  D€U8  omnipotens;  groHm  me  reddas  ex 
oitimo.  Pater  optime!  ob  uxarem  sfdtUi  redditam;  eaniaremque 
me  et  rel^ioriorem  reddas  per  Jesum  Christum  Dtmimm  noetrum. 


*  A  narrow  winding  stnam  which  mns  thfottgh  the  psdih  of  Hodnc*,  and 
joins  the  Setem  bdow  ShieWBlnizy.<^£o. 

Vol.  1.-^2 
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To  R.  J.  WibMiy  Esq. 

Vale  Roffoly  SqpUftdftr  39,  1819. 

^*  When  your  letter  reached  me,  I  had  just  received  a  request 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester  ta  preach  an  ordination  sermom 
which,  as  being  a  public  occasion,  and  as  being  an  unosoal  com- 
pliment to  a  clergyman  belonging  to  another  £ocese,  required 
as  much  pains  and  thought,  at  least,  as  one  of  my  Oxford  aer* 
I  mons,  and  was  attended  with  the  additional  difficulty  that  I  was 
at  the  time  from  home,  and  out  of  reach  of  any  books. 

"  Another  topic  has,  indeed,  lately  driven  all  parUamentary 

disputes  put  of  the  field  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  from  Sea- 

coine  to  Llangollen,  and  Llangollen  to  Shrewsbury,  we  hear  of 

.  nothing  but  Manchester,  Manchester !     Of  course  men  speak 

of  the  proceedings  there  according  to  their  political 


In  the  course  of  this  year  (1819)  a  royal  letter  was  granted, 
authorizmg  collections  to  be  made  in  every  Church  and  Chapel 
of  England,  in  furtherance  of  the  Eastern  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  went 
to  Wrexham  to  hear  tbe  Dean  of  St  Asaph  preach  on  the 
day  appointed ;  and,  at  his  request,  he  wrote  the  hymn  com- 
mencing, 

^^  From  Greenland's  ioy  mountains," 

which  was  first  sung  in  Uiat  beautiful  Church. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  fiir 
tiiis  year,  a  letter  appeared  under  the  signature  of  **  An  Eaily 
Subscriber,"  containing  some  severe  animadversions  on  tbe  sup- 
porters of  the  Bible  Society.  Anxious  to  vindicate  an  associa- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
see  and  to  promote,  from  the  unjust  accusations  brought  against 
it,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  tide  of 
^*  An  Arminian,''  and  sent  it  to  the  editor.  As  it  was  that  gen- 
tleman's wish  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in  the  unhappy  controversy 
to  which  the  Bible  Society  had  given  rise,  he,  in  the  foDowing 
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irdrda»  deolined  pubfishing  the  letter :  ^*  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  refiuie  to  insert  the  candid  and  liberal  ailments  of  *  An 
Amiinian.'  We  ha^e  stated  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
which  he  refers,  but  have  refrained  from  entering  into  the  gene- 
ral discussion  of  it ;  the  publication  of  his  letter  would  involve 
OS  in  a  very  unprofitable  controversy."  The  original  letteri 
with  a  rejoinder,  caused  by  this  refusal  of  its  insertion  in  the 
Chxis&n  Remembrancer,  will  now  be  g^ven  to  the  public. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chriatim  Remembrancer. 

♦•Sir, 

**  The  avowed  object  of  your  pubfication,  and,  still  more,  the 
candid  and  Christian  spirit  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it, 
induce  me  to  hope  that,  however  your  opinion  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, cEffer  from  mine  on  the  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions, you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  both  sides,  and  give  cir- 
culation to  whatever  may  tend  to  remove  or  diminish  mutual 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

^  Uke  your  correspondent, '  An  Early  Subscriber,^  I  am  one 
of  those  clergymen  who  have,  for  several  years,  supported  the 
Bible  Society  ;  thoi^^h  I  have  not,  like  him,  seen  any  reason  to 
make  me  hesitate  as  to  continuing  my  subscription.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  I  can  soften  his  rising  displeasure  ;  but  I  shall  also  beg 
leave  to  embrace  in  my  answer  a  somewhat  wider  field  than 
that  to  which  his  objections  would  confine  me,  in  justification  of 
myself,  and  of  those  who  have  acted  like  me.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your  valuable  pages  with 

the  general  controversy  of  how  far  the  principles  on  which  we 
acted  have  been  correct  or  mistaken.     It  is  our  honeety^  more 

than  our  tmdom,  which  I,  at  present,  wish  to  defend ;  and  some- 
thing will  be  gained,  at  least  with  some  of  our  opponents,  if  I 
can  induce  them  to  believe,  that  w»  did  not  support  the  Bible 
Society  from  enil  or  (as  your  reviewer  of  Mr.  Cowper's  work 
ezpreases  himself)  firom  •mixed  motives,'  and  that  we  have  a 
right  to  some  littie  more  of  toleration,  and  even  of  courtesy,  than 
we  have  received  from  some  writers  in  the  British  Critic,  or 
from  the  ingenious  author  of  the  •  Rel^io  Ckrici.* 
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'^  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe  pretty  generally  known,  that  when  the 
Bible  Society  was  first  instituted,  the  deficiency  of  Bibles  among 
the  lower  ranks  in  England,  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  in  Wales, 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world,)  was  so  great 
and  crying,  as  to  call  for  very  strenuous  measures  to  supply  it ; 
while  no  measures  have  been  su^ested  by  which  this  end  could 
have  been  attained,  except  either  the  establishment  of  finew  so- 
ciety for  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  only,  or  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  the  venerable  Corporation  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  But  there  were  many  reasons 
which  pointed  out  the  first  of  these  options  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of. 

**  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  useful  and 
active  as  it  has  always  been,  and  admirable  as  are  the  principles 
which  it  has  steadily  continued  to  disseminate,  was  at  that  time, 
neither  so  generally  known,  nor  so  accessible  to  new  subscribers, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  diocesan  committees. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  known  to  assert,  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  elder  institution  till  after  the  new  one  had  arisen; 
and  that  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that,  among  laymen  like 
himself,  this  ignorance  was  unusual.  And  even  of  the  clergy, 
whom  it  certainly  behooved  to  be  better  informed,  there  were  ma* 
ny,  at  that  time,  who  were  deterred  from  seeking  admittance 
into  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  a  powerful  recommendation,  and  die  fear  of 
that  stigma  which  a  rejection  would  cast  on  them.  The  EfMm^ 
gelical  party,  more  particularly,  (I  use  this  term,  however  im- 
proper and  offensive,  as  one  which  the  unhappy  squabbles  of  late 
years  have  made  sufficiently  intelligible,)  were  alarmed  by  the 
reported  rejection  of  a  candidate  recommended  by  Mr.  WUber- 
force ;  and  were  naturally  inclined  to  carry  elsewhere  those 
contributions  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  would  not  be  re* 
ceived  into  the  treasury  of  Bartiett's  Buildings. 

**  But,  even  among  those  who  disclaimed  the  peculiar  opiniMs 
or  practices  of  the  party  just  mentioned,  and  who  were  tbefli- 
selves  already  contributors  to  the  elder  institution,  there  were 
many  who  anticipated  very  great  advantages  to  religion  and  to 
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the  Charch  of  England,  from  a  society  which  should  concen- 
trate in  the  pursuit  of  one  grand  and  simple  ohject,  the  exer- 
tions both  of  churchmen  and  (]yssenter8,  and  which  without 
compromising  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  sect,  should  embrace 
the  contributions  and  exercise  the  diligence  of  all. 

'*  It  is  plain  that,  by  this  means,  an  accession  of  strength  was 
obtained,  transcending  all  which  could  have  been  accumulated 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  alone.  To  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  the  English  dissenters  would 
not  have  subscribed  a  smgle  farthing ;  and  it  was  as  little  to  be 
expected  that  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  Churches 
on  the  continent,  in  Scotland  and  in  America,  would  have  united 
with  her  as  they  have  with  us.  It  is  true  that  the  dissenters,  if 
left  to  themselves,  mghi  have  established  a  Bible  Society,  and 
have,  so  far  as  their  means  extended,  pursued  the  same  plan 
which  we  have  conjointly  acted  on.  But  there  was  abundant 
reason  to  apprehend  that  their  assistance,  thus  limited,  would 
have  been  extremely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  German, 
and  Swedish,  and  Russian  Christians ;  and  that  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  would  have  suggested  to  all  the  sects 
(unless  such  a  concession  were  bought  by  the  co-operation  of 
Churchmen)  a  less  inoffensive  mode  of  proceeding  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  without  note  or  comment,  and  according  to 
the  authorized  version.  And,  where  foreigners  were  concerned, 
we  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  well  allowed  to  ibel 
some  jealousy,  on  seeing  the  whole  Christian  world  ixi  brotherly 
and  exclusive  communication  with  the  enemies  of  our  establish- 
ment, receiving  from  their  hands  alone  the  word  of  Life,  and 
giving  to  them  alone  the  praise  of  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Sacred  Volume, 

"  It  is,  however,  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  dis- 
senters, at  the  time  of  our  society's  institution,  were  so  far  from 
meditating  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  which  they  sug- 
gested, and  which  they  abandoned,  (at  the  instance  of  some 
Churchmen,  in  favour  of  the  Bible  Society,)  was  a  new  institu- 
tion,  on  the  exact  plan  of  that  for  Pix)moting  Christian  Know-* 
ledge,  but  which  should,  besides  the  Bible,  disseminate  the  tracts 
which  fiivour  their  peculiar  opinions.    And  the  consequence 
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must  have  been,  not  only  that  fewer  Bibles  would  have  been 
distributed,  but  that  those  dragons'  teeth,  which  our  enemiea 
sow  under  every  hedge,  and  thrust  into  every  cottage,  must  have 
been  multiplied  in  exact  proportion,  as  less  of  the  disposable 
wealth  of  dissenters  was  expended  in  disseminating  the  Scrip* 
tures. 

**  For,  however  great  may  have  been  the  wealth  and  leal  of 
some  individuals  among  the  separatists,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  less  wealthy,  and  not  more  munificent,  than  the 
members  of  tibe  Church  of  England.  The  maintenance  of  (heir 
distinct  ministry,  though  dispensed,  for  the  most  part,  wiA  a 
very  sparing  hand,  is  felt  by  many  of  them  as  a  heavy  buttiien. 
With  tfie  greater  number  it  may  be  counted  on,  that  be  who 
^ves  a  guinea  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles  without  nct^  or  com* 
ment,  will  distribute  260  penny  tracts  the  fewer ;  and  a  Chureb- 
man  was,  therefore,  justified  in  conceiving,  that  while,  on  the 
one  (ride,  the  Bible  Society  promoted,  in  its  direct  tendencj,  a 
great  and  certain  good,  it  was  also,  incidentally,  die  means  of 
preventing  a  serious  evQ. 

''  If  it  be  said  that  Churchmen  limited  their  power  of  purehas* 
ing  Prayer-books  by  the  same  process  which  prevented  disaea- 
ters  from  purchasing  tracts,  let  it  be  remembered  that  die  great 
and  urgent  want  of  the  time  was,  and  is  still,  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  whether  the  dissenters  had  distributed 
Bibles  or  no,  we  mwt,  so  far  as  our  means  extended,  have 
done  so. 

*'  But,  fiirther,  it  appeared  to  us  who  were  members  of  dia 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  that  we  were,  at 
least,  as  effectually  forwarding  its  interests  and  the  intereats  of 
the  Church  as  connected  with  it,  by  relieving  it  of  a  part  of  its 
burthen,  as  by  directly  augmenting  our  subscriptions  to  its  funds. 
My  parish,  for  instance,  requires  the  annual  distribution  of  a 
certain  number  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  reli^ous  tracts,  and 
school-books.  But  if,  continuing  the  same  subscription  to  Bart- 
letf  s  Buildings,  I  purchase  all  my  Bibles  from  another  quarter, 
it  is  plain  that  I  forward  the  peculiar  ends  of  the  society,  by  dk- 
tributing  a  greater  number  of  tracts  and  Prayer-bocloi  than  I 
formerly  did ;  or  that,  by  not  drawing  on  it  to  dxe  whcrfe  extent 
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of  my  subscriptioii,  I  leaye  a  greater  balance  in  its  hands  for 
general  purposes.  There  are  few  clergymen  at  present  on  the 
list  of  the  Bible  Society  who  do  not  also  b.elong  to  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  the  means  of  the  lat^ 
ter  are  certainly*  therefore,  not  diminished  by  what  has  been 
most  unjiistly  termed  our  desertion  of  it 

**  On  this  point,  indeed,  I  have  been  ahnost  tempted  lo  slip- 
pose  that  ^ome  of  my  friends,  who  are  hostile  to  the  Bible  So* 
ciety,  have  laboured  under  a  singular  errour.  They  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  tha^  on  becoming  members  of  that  body,  we 
enter  into  some  engagement  to  distribute  no  Prayer-books  at  all, 
and  to  belcM^  to  no  other  association  by  which  Prayer-books 
and  religious  tracts  are  disseminated.  I  cannot  Qth^rwbe  ac- 
count for  the  stress  so  often  laid  on  *  the  disadvantage  of  givmg 
the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  without  some  further  help  to  under- 
stand them,'  and  the  necessity  of  inculcating,  on  proper  occa- 
sions} the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  Church ;'  arguments  which 
(though  exceUent  wd  invincible  if  used  to  recommend  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  are  no 
more  to  the  purpose  when  brought  against  dUo  subscribing  to 
tbe  Bible  Society,  than  they  would  be  against  our  eontributions 
to  the  county  hospital.  But  on  these  topics  I  have  no  time  to 
dwell.  I  only  beg  leave  to  repeat,  for  the  information  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  most  of  the  Churchmen  who  have 
acceded  to  that  society,  distribute,  at  least,  as  many  prayer-books 
uow  as  they  did  before,  or  as  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  Bibles ;  that  by  &x  the  greater  part  of  us  are  sup- 
porters of  schools  on  the  national  system ;  and  that  we  are  fiilly 
sensible  that  the  present  of  a  New  Testament  is  not  exclusively 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  a  man  an  orthodox  Christian. 

**  But  while,  by  thus  uniting  ourselves  for  a  particular  and, 
certfdnly,  a  desirable  object,  with  the  different  sects  of  dissenters, 
we  hoped  at  once  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  efforts  in  a  good 
cause,  and  to  divert  them,  in  some  degree,  from  a  channel  which 
we  accounted  mischievous ;  while  we  thus  increased  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  relieved  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  from  a  part  of  the  burthen  under 
which  she  war  sinking ;  these  were  not  the  only  nor  the  ult^- 
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mate  hopes  which  we  were  inclined  to  deduce  from  sach  a 
union  with  those  who  spoke  evil  of  our  ecclesiastical  estabfish- 
ment  It  was  the  fortune  of  some  of  us  to  have  discoyered 
that,  among  the  different  religious  sects  of  our  own  country,  of 
the  continent  and  of  America,  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
English  clergy,  more  especially  of  those  who  are  called  the 
High  Church  party,  were  very  remarkably  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  This  might,  in  part,  so  far  as  the  continent  is 
concerned,  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  a  late  right  honour- 
able Irish  prelate,  who  amused  himself  with  rambling  over 
Europe,  and  disgracing,  by  numberless  eccentricities,  and  infi- 
delity almost  avowed,  the  order  of  which  he  never  performed 
the  duties,  and  to  all  the  other  members  of  which  he  was  a  sub- 
ject of  indignation  and  sorrow.  Partly  too,  it  might  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  of  the  foreigners  who  visit  England,  a  great  pro- 
portion symbolize  with  those  who  separate  from  our  Church ; 
and  are  led,  therefore,  to  form  their  views  of  it  from  very  differ- 
ent sources  than  from  an  actual  examination  of  our  manneis 
and  doctrine.  But  be  this  as  it  may — a  very  general  prejucfice 
existed,  to  my  own  knowledge,  on  the  continent,  against  the 
English  Church  and  prelacy ;  while  the  dark  and  inveterate 
misapprehensions  of  the  dissenters  at  home,  will  be  plain  from  a 
cursory  inspection  of  their  periodical  publications.  Nor  were 
they  the  dissenters  only  who  were  thus  deceived  concerning  us. 
A  considerable  party  within  the  Church  itself  had  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  confining  the  name  of  *  Evangelical  and  Re- 
ligious,' to  the  limits  of  their  own  Shibboleth,  and  of  accounting 
aU  their  brethren  who  disagreed  with  them  on  particular  topics, 
as  secular,  at  least,  or  careless— if  not  altogether  profiuie  and 
carnal.  Thus  situated,  it  was  an  experiment,  as  we  conceived, 
well  worth  the  making,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
by  the  new  Society  of  showing  ourselves  to  them  as  we  were, 
as  men  (I  speak  of  the  collective  body  of  Arminian  clergy)  who 
were  not  inferior  in  learning,  in  zeal,  in  ability^  or  in  personal 
holiness,  to  any  other  set  of  men  upon  earth  ;  who  were  as  ac- 
tive and  anxious  in  promoting  the  common  cause  of  Christianity 
as  they  themselves  could  be ;  who  were  actuated,  even  where 
we  diffisred  from  them,  by  a  love  of  God  and  man  as  warm  and 
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dianterested  as  theirs ;  who  were  ready  to  meet  them  in  every 
office  of  brotherly  lore,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every 
scheme  of  apparent  utility  which  demanded  from  us  no  sacri* 
fice  of  principle  or  consistency. 

*^  If  we  thus  succeeded  in  removing  their  prejudices  against  our 
persons,  we  trusted  that  they  would  learn,  by  degrees,  to  regard 
our  office  ^and  our  claims  with  less  aversion ;  that  they  would 
give  us  the  more  credit  for  sincerity  in  our  peculiar  opinions, 
when  they  found  us  earnest  on  those  points  where  no  difference 
existed  between  us ;  that  they  might,  by  degrees,  her  led  to  mquiie 
into  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  and  the  necessity  and  lawfulness 
of  their  separation  from  us ;  that  we  might  thuBprevent  that  schism 
which  was  as  yet  only  apprehended;  remedy  those  ancient  divi» 
sions  which  were  chiefly  founded  on  ignorance  ;  that  if  our  suc- 
cess was  more  limited,  we  might,  at  least,  glean  a  considera]!>le 
amount  of  individual  converts ;  and  that,  by  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  saue  some. 

^*  If  it  be  urged  that  the  dissenters  encouraged  hopes  which 

were  the  counterpart  of  ours,  and  that  we  might  as  reasonably 

apprehend  that  our  people  would  listen  to  their  allurements,  as 

that  toe  should  bring  theirs  over  to  the  truth— -our  answer  is,  that 

We  did  t)4^t  dread  a  comparison  between  our  forms  of  worship  and 

theirs,  our  preachers  and  their^,  our  doctrine  and  discipline 
and  theirs ; — that  it  was  our  purpose  then,  as  it  has  been  our 

practice  always,  to  instruct  both  our  own  people,  and  such  of 
theirs  as  came  to  hear  us,  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
in  religion,  and  the  danger  of  halting  between  two  opinions; 
and  that  while  we  hoped  to  make  gain  of  some  of  their  party, 
we  did  not  fear,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  fear,  that  many  out  of 
our  own  flocks  would  desert  us.      There  is,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  detail  of  the  English  Church  service  to  attract  and  occupy 
a  pious  mind ;  there  is  so  much  in  the  human  heart  of  that  na- 
tural imitativeness  which  induces  every  man  (unless  strongly  and 
extraneously  biassed  in  an  opposite  direction)  to  conform  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  ;  there  are  (so  far  as  the  higher  and 
middling  ranks  are  concerned)  so  many  temporal  advantages 
and  conveniences,  so  much  of  social  comfort  and  family  inter- 
est  associated  with  the  profession  of  the  established  religion. 
Vol.  I.— 63 
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that  to  obtain  for  it  the  support  and  affections  of  men,  little 
seems  necessary  than  that  it  should  be  offered  to  them  in  its 
geniune  colours,  earnest  without  rant,  dignified  without  ostentar- 
tion,  sober  without  needless  austerity.  Obtain  such  a  heanqg 
as  may  convince  the  dissenters  that  their  dissent  is  unnecessary, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  many  a  good  man  brought  back  firom 
his  perilous  wanderings  into  the  unity  of  fhe  Church,  and  the 
aheepfold  of  his  Master  an(\  ours.  We,  at  least,  ju^;ed  so ; 
and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  calm  sense  and  candour  of  our 
accusers  themseW es,  whether  expectations  of  this  sort,  however 
rain  they  may  be  reckoned,  were  akin  to  the  views  or  fiselmgs 
of  those  old  fanatics  with  whom  some  of  them  are  wiDing  to 
identify  us. 

**  It  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  be  assured  Aat,  in 
several  instances,  these  hopes  have  not  been  disappoinled.  I 
have  seen  with  exultation  the  attention  and  respect  with  wUch 
dissenters  have  recognized  the  calm  dignity  and  Apostolic  ear- 
nestness of  a  Barrington,  a  Burgess,  a  Porteus,  or  a  Rsher; 
men  whom  they  had,  till  then,  regarded  as  little  better  than  so 
many  antichrists,  and  whom  they  were  surprised  to  find,  on  a 
nearer  view,  the  affectionate  and  humble  overseers  oC  Christ's 
flock,  whom  St.  Paul  describes  in  his  epistle  to  Timothj.  I  have 
heard  a  dissenter  confess  that  it  was  m  the  Bible  Society  he  first 
learned  that  an  archdeacon  might  be  a  Christian ;  and  I  know 
that,  in  many  places,  a  feeling  has  been  thus  excited  in  fiivoar 
of  the  Church,  which  has  given  considerable  alarm  to  the  <dder 
and  more  rigid  sectaries. 

**  Of  the  causes  by  which  these  blessed  hopes  have,  as  yet, 
been  in  some  degree  dbappointed,  and  of  the  grounds  wUch 
still  induce  myself  and  those  who  think  with  me,  to  adhere  to 
the  cause  we  have  embarked  in,  I  shall  speak  in  another  letter. 
What  I  have  now  written  may  suffice,  I  think,  to  prove  to  the 
more  ingenuous  of  our  adversaries,  if  not  to  Mr.  Smedley  him- 
self, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ^  preach  from  a  tub,'  in  order  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  that  an  institution  which 
has  been  advocated  by  such  divines  as  Bishops  Porteus  and 
Bui^ess,  and  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Percival,  may  possibly  be  defended  on  other  than  iami* 
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tical  or  interested  views.  It  is  ^certaiu  that  a  sodety,  which 
reckons  among  its  living  supporters  no  fewer  than  thirUm 
bishops  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  above 
J^  Christian  bishops  of  other  nations,  beades  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  oonununities  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  America, 
is  not  to  be  treated  with  scorn,  however  it  may  be  assailed  by 
aif^ment.  It  b  even  possible  that  a  principle  of  union  which 
has  produced  such  mighty  effects,  may  involve  in  itself  nothing 
hostik  to  aound  reason  or  true  religion,  though  the  Church  of 
Rome,  (in  perfect  conformity  with  her  avowed  priiiciples,)  and 
some  learned  and  conscientious  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (in  apparent  oppositbn  to  theirs,)  have  as  yet  refused 
to  accede  to  it. 

**  I  remain,  Bir,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
work  and  its  avowed  objects, 

'*  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

*^  An  Arhinian.'^ 

To  ike  E^or  of  the  Chrietian  Remembrancer. 
♦*  Sir, 

"  The  courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  rejected  the  let- 
ter of  *  An  Arminian,'  leaves  its  author,  personally,  no  ground 
for  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  ;  and  it  is  therefore  as  *  amicus 
curi4Bj^  and  as  really  anxious  for  the  success  and  extended  utility 
of  your  publication,  that  I  venture  to  remcmstrate  with  you  on  the 
reception  which  I  have  met  with,  as  an  advocate  for  the  honesty 
and  con^ency  of  the  orthodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 
You  will  observe,  on  looking  back  to  my  letter,  that  I  had  pur- 
posely confined  my  apology  to  these  points  alone  ;  that  I  also 
had  abstained,  as  far  as  the  thing  was  possible,  from  any  discus^ 
aion  of  the  general  expediency,  or  the  practical  effects  of  the 
society  itself ;  and  that  I  was  more  concerned  to  show  our  oT'^ 
thodowy  than  eiAer  our  uisdom  or  farerigku  And  for  such  an 
explanation  or  apology  as  this,  we  might,  I  conceive,  have  anti- 
cipated no  unfiEivouraUe  reception  from  our  brethren  in  the 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  have  among  us  several  bishops  and 
otfier  clergymen  of  unblemished  characters,  to  whom  it  cannot 
be  supposed  agreeable,  either  to  be  confinrnded  with  a  religious 
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faction,  whose  principles  they  disclaim,  or  to  be  held  out  to  the 
world  as  men  who,  having  once  embraced  a  line  x>f  conduct, 
adhere  to  it  from  obstinacy  or  a  worse  motive,  after  all  the  world 
besides  has  been  convinced  of  its  irreligious  tendency. 

**  If  there  are  really  dangers  arising  to  the  establishment  both 
from  within  and  without,  those  high  churchmen  do  not  show 
their  wisdom  or  the  sincerity  of  their  allegiance,  who  reject  the 
explanations  of  such  of  their  brethren  as,  difEering  with  them  in 
one  single  point,  are  ready  and  desirous  (which  I  know  to  be 
the  case  with  many,  who^  like  me,  support  the  Bible  Society,) 
to  identify  themselves  with  them  in  almost  all  other  particulars, 
and  join  their  best  powers  in  the  support  of  their  common  inter- 
est. And  I  did,  therefore,  suppose  that  I  was  serving  both  odes, 
when,  by  a  candid  statement  of  our  principles^  I  had  prepared 
the  way  for  such  a  mutual  understanding.  1  even  hoped  thit 
by  such  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  through  the  medium  of 
your  work,  many  of  the  absurd  and  objectionable  features  of 
the  Bible  Society  might  have  been,  by  degrees,  done  away  with, 
or  rendered  less  offensive ;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  your  own 
prospectus, —  ^What  was  of  an  ambiguous  character  m^t 
have  beenprevented  from  becoming  mischievous,  and  converted 
]nto  an  engine  of  unquestionable  general  utility.' 

"  But  if  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  thus  dearabfe  on 
general  grounds,  it  became  still  more  necessary  on  account  of 
the  attack  made  on  us  by  *  an  early  subscriber'  in  your  maga- 
zine for  April.  His  complaints,  it  is  true,  are  avowedly  confined 
of  a  particular  measure  of  the  Cambridge  local  committee.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  insinuation  of  something  dark  and  hostile, 
which,  in  our  general  conduct,  has  been  gradually  deyelo|Mng 
itself  to  his  view,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  die  prtMod 
state  of  the  Bible  Society  could  only  be  fairly  understood  by  a 
comparison  with  its  first  and  avowed  objects  and  princi[de8  ;  and 
tiiat,  in  fact,  his  objection  went  to  the  very  root  of  our  union, 
inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  by  men  of  all  sects 
indiMcriminately,  was  the  original  and  recognissed  purpose  tat 
which  we  gave  our  money.  It  was  necessary  dien  for  the  advo- 
cate of  the  society  to  enter  into  the  general  questiop,  at  least 
thus  far,  before  be  could  take  off  the  edge  of  the  particuhr 
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charge  which  your  correspondent  made  the  ground  of  his  seces- 
sion. But  you  have  not  even  expressed  a  disposition  to  receive 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge  committee, 
supposing  I  had  been  inclined  to  narrow  my  defence  within 
those  limits.  And  I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to  conclude 
that,  while  your  pages  are  open  to  attacks  on  if«,  we  must  seek 
some  other  channel  through  which  to  justify  ourselves  from  mis- 
apprehension or  calumny. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  this  policy  would  be  a  wise  one,  even  if 
you  regarded  us  as  positive  enemies  to  the  church,  and  as 
leagued  with  fimatics  for  its  subversion.  Few  methods  can  be 
named  more  likely  to  convert  an  enemy  than  to  invite  him  to  a 
fair  and  friendly  comparison  of  his  principles  with  yours ;  and  it 
is  our  conyersion,  i  conclude,  and  not  our  excision,  which  is 
desired  by  our  Christian  opponents.  But  if,  as  I  am  rather  in- 
duced to  believe  by  the  tenor  of  your  answer  to.  the  letter  of 
*  an  Arminian,'  you  regard  the  dispute  as  one  in  which,  utihap-^ 
pily  for  the  church,  some  of  her  most  zealous  mambers  have 
taken  opposite  sides — as  a  topic  on  which  a  fair  and  honest  di- 
versity of  opinion  is  possible, — and  as  one  where,  in  your  edito- 
rial character,  you  wish,  without  concealing  your  private  senti- 
ments, to  act  as  a  conciliator  of  the  contending  parties,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
mayb^  done,  and  either  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
satisfy  the  orthodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 

^^  The  first  is  to  invite  or  admit  both  parties  to  an  ^anUcam  ool- 
lationenif^  rejecting,  of  course,  or  repressing  in  your  capacity  of 
moderator,  all  acrimonious  language^  or  unjust  aspersion ;  con- 
fining the  disputants  to  as  narrow  limits  of  rejouider  and  expla- 
nation as  you  may  think  proper ;  and  reserving  to  yourself  not 
only  the  right  of  terminating  the  discussion,  but  of  summit^  up 
the  ailments.  To  a  correspondence  of  this  sort,  I  certainly 
conceived  myself  invited  by  the  tone  of  ydtir  prospectus ;  and 
though  I  suspected  the  bias  of  my  judgfe,  I  had  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  his  competency  and  candour,  that  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  submit  my  arguments  to  his  decision.  The  other  is  to 
interdict,  as  far  as  possible,  all  mention  of  the  disputed  topic  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  combatants. 
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from  ihia  minor  and  internal  feud,  to  the  common  intiereBta,  the 
common  duties,  the  common  dangers  of  the  church  to^  whon 
they  both  proless  fidelity. 

<<  The  first  of  these,  though  certainly  not  without  its  «fiflicul- 
ties,  is  that,  I  should  conceive,  which,  if  well  managed,  would 
most  conduce  to  the  popularity  of  your  work,  and  would  most 
tend  to  heml  the  disputes  of  churchmen,  by  accustoming  Aem  to 
refer  their  grievances  or  their  suggestions  to  a  common  andmoh 
eseeptioaBble  tribunal,  instead  of  carrying  them,  as  is  now  the 
case,  to  those  particular  misoellanies  which  most  fiitvour  their  pre- 
oonceiTed  opinions,  and  where  they  have,  therefiire,  least  chance 
of  having  those  opinions  rectified  or  moderated.  QnthesMond, 
I  will  only  say  that  it  will  require,  in  future,  the  exdnrion  of 
such  letters  as  diat  of  '  an  early  subscriber.'  Tou  will,  I  trust, 
take  these  hints  as  they  are  intended,  not  as  dictating  whidi  1 
have  no  pretensions  to  do,  die  line  which  you  are  to  Mkfw ;  bat 
as  merely  conveying  the  sentiments  of  one  who  is  pleased  bodi 
wiA  the  plan  of  your  work  and  its  executioB ;  and  who^  as  he 
anticipates  much  good  to  the  church  from  the  establishment  of 
a  rallying  point  for  her  defenders,  is  desirous  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  such  a  design  to  as  many  of  these  defenders  as  pes* 
rible. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  value  you  will  set  on  my  future  contri- 
butions ;  and  an  arduous  work  in  wfaicli  I  have  been  for  some 
years  engaged,  leaves  me  far  less  time  than  I  could  wish  finr 
other  literary  recreations.  But,  should  1  be  blessed  with  more 
leisure  than  I  have  lately  enjoyed^  there  are  other  topes,  peiliaps, 
more  generally  interesting  than  the  Bible  Bodety,  and  certainly 
on  which  our  opinions  are  less  likely  to  diifer,  on  which  you  may 
possibly  occasionally  hear  finom 

*'Ai«  ARmHiAH." 

^  As  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  keeping  on 
my  mask  behind  the  scenes,  may  I  request  you  will  send  me 
back  my  former  letter,  if  you  have  no  further  use  for  it,  to  '  The 
Rev.  Re^naM  Heber.'" 

Bodnet  Rectory,  June  14»  1819. 
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Critique  en  ScoWa  ''  Force  of  tnUh'^—Mr.  RegtMld  Heber  w^ 
derUdeee  to  tcriUaUfe  of  Jeremy  Taylorj  and  a  crUieal  eeeag  on 
hiewritinge — The  TraieeUert^  ChA-'^Ineeription  to  the. Memory 
of  the  Honowrable  Frederic  S.  Al  Douglat.     1819. 

The  following  critique  on  Scott's  **  Force  of  Truth,''  wa9 
written  when  its  author  was  from  home,  and,  consequently, 
when  he  had  not  access  to  books  of  reference.  It  was  a  very 
frequent  practice  among  Mr.  Ranald  Heber's  friends  to  x^ 
quest  him  not  only  to  give  his  opinion  on  different  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  on  controverrial  books,  but  to  direct  their  theo- 
logioal  studies.  On  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  was  asked 
with  what  commentator  on  the  Bible  it  was  advisable  to  begin  a 
coune  of  religious  reading,  he  answered  *^  read  the  Bible  atteiv 
tively  yourself^  without  the  assistance  of  any  commentator ; 
first  form  your  own  opinion,  and  then  examine  those  of 
others." 

To  Mee  Dod. 

1819. 
**  Mr  Dear  Charlotte, 

"Several  years  had  elapsed  since  I  last  read  Mr.  Scott'a 
<  Force  of  Truth ;'  and  I  am  glad  that  my  attention  has  again 
been  called  to  it,  because  it  is  a  work  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  deriving  advantage  from  the  eminent  piety  and  sincerity 
which  pervade  it,  and  the  truth  of  many  of  the  opinions  en- 
forced in  it.  God  knows  how  earnestly  I  myself  desire  to  be 
altogether  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Scott  is,  in  strength  of  faith,  purity 
of  heart  and  Ufe,  and  devotion  of  myself  to  Grod's  will  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  is  because  I  regret  that  his  example,  and  the  truths 
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which  he  reGommends,  should  be  eucambered  by  any  irrekrant 
or  erroneous  opinions,  that  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  ponit  out 
to  you  the  parts  in  which  I  differ  from  him,  and  what  appear  to 
me  the  leading  and  pervading  mistakes  of  bis  system.  To  the 
few  points  in  controversy  between  us,  I  hare  now  for  many 
years  paid  considerable  attention,  though  certainly  I  have  never 
been  so  much  interested  in  them,  as  in  those  on  which  the  Cal- 
vinistsand  Arminians  are  agreed  in  regarding  as  the  'great  power 
of  Grod  to  salvation.^ 

**  Excepting  incidentally,  I  hare  never  written  or  preached 
on  them,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  great  inisfi>rtane  of  our 
times,  that  men  have  been  squabbling  and  callii^  names  about 
doctrines  ik>t  essential,  and  differences  which  only  exist  in  words^ 
to  the  n^lect  of  the  real  interests  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge.  But  the  course  of  my  studies  has  dlen  brought  them 
under  my  attention  ;  my  reading  has  been  extensive  among  the 
elder  divines  of  all  sects  and  parties ;  and  though  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  have  been  always  under  some  degree  of  prejudice  agunst 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvimsm,  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  the 
works  of  its  advocates  with  an  uncandid  or  uncharitable 
spirit.  So  fiar  I  am,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  tbe 
question  as  Mr.  Scott  was.  In  one  respect  there  has,  indeed, 
been  a  difference  in  our  system  of  inquiry,  inasmuch  as,  though 
1  have  always  prayed  God  for  the  edd  of  His  spirit  to  giude  me 
generally  into  all  truth,  and  more  especially  into  the  knowled^  of 
whatever  truth  was  necessary  or  profitable  to  my  salvation 
and  the  salvation  of  others,  yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  ask  or 
hope  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  secure  me  from  aU  enour,  or 
enable  me  to  decide  on  topics  so  abstruse  as  those  of  free  win, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  elect.  You  will,  therefore, 
take  my  notions  on  these  and  such^like  points,  as  the  opnion  of 
one  sufficiently  weak  and  fallible  ;  and  who,  though  he  bdieves 
himself  right  in  his  conclusions,  has  looked  for  no  other  aid  in 
forming  them,  than  (what  I  really  trust  I  have  received  in  an* 
swer  to  my  worthless  prayers)  a  teachable  mind,  and  grace  to 
use  diligently  the  means  of  information  offered  to  me. 

^^  That  Mr.  Scott  has  expected  more  than  this  seems  to  me 
the  lurking  root  of  the  errours  into  which  he  has  fidlen.     He 
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teasons  tlvroughout  bis  work,  particularly  in  tbe  cobclunon,  to 
this  effect  i  *  I  have  examined  these  doctrines  carefully ;  I  have 
prayed  diligently  to  Qod  the  Holy.  Ghost  to  show  me  the  truth ; 
J  believe  He  has  heard  my  prayers ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  sure 
that  all  which  I  have  written  is  true.*  He  professes,  indeed,  (in 
p.  64  and  80,)  to  make  a  distinction  between  doctrines  absolutely 
necessary,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Calvinists.  But,,  on 
the  other  band,  he  tells  us  that  the  system  of  true  Christianity  is 
^incomplete  without  them,'  (p.  62.)  He  tells  us  (p^  71.)  that 
he  has  been  led  to  adopt  a  system,  (which  in  p.  72.  he  explains 
to  be  *  every  doctrine  Of  the  despised  system  of  Calvin,')  *  under 
the  guidance  and  teaehmg  cfthe  Holy  SpirU;*  and,  therefore,  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  expected  as  a  right,  and  as  the  promised  re- 
turn to  his  fiuthful  prayers,  not  only  the  sanctifying  and  purifying 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  only  grace  to  perceive  the  things 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  salvation — ^but  power  to 
determine  between  the  opponte  arguments  of  Calvin  and  Epis* 
copius^ 

^*  Now  this  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  promises  made 
to  prayer,  and  an  inattention  to  what  passes  within  and  around 
us.  It  is,  indeed,  as  certain  as  God  is  true,  that  whatever  He 
has  authorised  us  to  ask  of  Him,  He  will  grant  to  our  faithful 
prayers  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  we  ask  for  more  than 
He  has  promised,  we  ask  for  what  we  have  no  right  to  expect ; 
we  presume  beyond  His  offered  mercy ;  and  so  far  from  being 
bound  by  His  promise  to  hear  our  prayer,  it  is  well  for  us  if  He 
does  not  send  chastisement  or  blindness  instead  of  the  prosperity 
or  knowledge  for  which  we  are  over-anxious.  But  it  is  certain 
that  GK>d  has  only  promised  us  necessary  things ;  and  all  the  pa0- 
ss^es  in  Scripture  which  Mr.  Scott  quotes  (p.  75.  77.^  &c.)  are 
understood  by  all  parties  as  referring  to  necessary  things  only« 
Thus,  if  a  child  asks  bread  of  his  father,  a  good  parent  will  not 
give  him  a  stone ;  but  if  he  asks  for  a  fine  coat,  for  a  costly  toy 
or  an  unnecessary  (to  hkn,  perhaps,  an  unwholesome)  dainty, 
his  father  will  yefiise  his  request,  and  possibly  punish  him  for 
makmg  it ;  and  ^  I  should  pray  to  be  made  a  bishop  or  an  ex- 
pert mathematician,  I  should  fall  under,  the  same  censure.  In 
like  manner,  in  spiritual  gifts,  placed  ^s.  we  are  in  the  lowest 
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rank  of  spiritual  beings,  and  sentenced  for  the  present  to  ^see 
througb  a  glass  darkly,'  it  is  plain  that  the  pronuses  of '  die 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him,'  of  being  *  gnided  into  all 
truth,'  and  having  *  by  the  same  Spirit  a  right  judgment  in  off 
things,  must  be  Hunted  to  such  aids  and  particulars  as  may  en- 
sure our  salration  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  we  may  as 
well  ask  for  the  wings  of  an  angel,  as  freedom  from  errour  in 
whatever  doctrinal  point  may  chance  to  attract  our  attentiofl. 
Were  it  otherv^,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  difference  of 
opinion  among  those  who  are  really  God's  children,  whDe  it  is 
plain  that  such  diflference  exists  among  men  who  are  likely  to 
have  prayed  foi^  ihe  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  earnestly, 
(though  with  somewhat  different  expectations  of  the  manner  ui 
which  their  prayers  were  to  be  heard,)  as  Mr.  Scott  himself. 
Nor  can  we  decide  under  how  many  or  how  great  eircumstan- 
ees  of  errour  God  may  aDow  His  children  to  remain,  or  how 
small  a  measure  of  light  is  sufficient,  in  His  hands,  to  bring  them 
to  Hun.      ' 

**  Many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  are,  to  all  appear- 
ances,  subversive  of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  lives  of 
Bellannine,  Charles  Borromeo,  Vincent  de  St  Paul,  Fenekni, 
and  Pascal,  without  feeling  that  they  were  holy  and  humble 
men,  incessant  in  prayer,  and  devoted  to  Gk)d  and  to  their  inquiries 
after  truth ;  or  without  a  painful  consciousness  that,  with  all  the 
clearer  views  of  God's  dispensations  which  I  befieve  myself  to 
possess,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  my  hopes,  and  certidnly  be- 
yond my  deserts,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  among  them  in 
Heaven.  Nor  dare  we,  as  I  conceive,  deny  that  men  like  diese, 
however  grievously  mistaken  in  some  points,  were  vmder  the 
guidance  and  teaching  of  that  Spirit  from  whose  inspiration  only 
such  virtues  as  theirs  could  proceed. 

**  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  Mr.  Scotf  s  prayers  and  rince- 
rity,  he  may  be  in  errour  of  the  most  pernicious  Mud,  tliougii 
God  in  His  mercy  may,  through  mists  and  dariuiess,  condoct 
him  to  Hiihself.  And  how  much  or  how  fittls  of  his  views  of 
religion  is  erroneous,  must  be  proved  by  ai|^ment  and  the  test 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  by  the  sincerity  of  his  eonnetioB» 
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the  intensity  of  his  devotion^  or,  what  be  himself  lays  so  much 
iB^ress  on,/the  strength  of  those  prejudices,  those  hopes  and  fears 
which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  progress  to  Calvimsm. 

**  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  how  little  argument,  or  attempt 
at  aif^ument,  there  is  in  his  work ;  and  what  little  there  is,  is 
bestowed  exclusively  on  what  he  himself  professes  to  be  least 
essential,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  salvation — ^tbe  doctrine 
namely,  of  assurance  and  predestination.  The  rest  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  a  statement  of  the  change  which  took  place  in 
his  optnions,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit  I  will  readily  grant  that  the  amendment  of  his  life  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source ;  and,  as  my  own  opinions  coincide  with 
his  in  many  respects,  I  am,  of  course,  inclined  to  rejoice  that 
God  enabled  him  to  see  what  I  esteem  the  truth.  But  what  he 
has  told  us  is  quite  irrelevant  to  its  truth  or  falsehood, 

*^  The  arguments,  however,  togetb^  with  some  very  incor- 
rect and  mistaken  assertions  (incorrect  in  point  of  fed)  which 
occur  in  his  work,  I  will  consider  jwesently.  I  now  vrisb  to  ob- 
90rve,  that  the  very  strength  and  nature  of  those  prejudices 
which  he  mentions  as  hostile  to  Calvimsm,  migfat  incline  him, 
whw  he  had  once  overcome  them,  to  go  too  great  lengths  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  was  at  first  a  concealed  Sodnian,  then 
an  Arian,  both  doctrines  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  whose  ar- 
ticle^ he  had  solemnly  signed,  which  must  have  been  a  conti- 
nual source  of  misery  and  self-reiuroach  to  a  mind  like  his.  He 
would,  therefore,  naturally  seek  to  quiet  his  conscience  during 
the  continuance  of  this  struggle,  by  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  urge,  (as  all  the  Socinians  do,)  that  three-fourths 
<^  the  subscribing  clergy  were,  in  feet,  as  inconsistent  as  him- 
self;  that  the  articles  were  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  of  Calvin- 
istic  absurdity,  that  none  but  the  Methodists  could  ogn  them  in 
their  literal  meaning,  &c.  And  when  he  had  once  become 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  sincerity  on  suc^h  a  point,  was  it  unna- 
tural that  he  should  stUl  lie  under  the  mistake  of  conceiving  the 
articles  to  be  exclusively  Calvinistic,  and  labour,  therefore,  with 
more  earnestness,  not  so  much  to  find  out  whether  Calvimsm 
was  felse  or  true,  as  to  enabk  himself  to  believe  it  t    But,  in- 
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deed,  it  is  a  trite  observation  in  common  life,  that  he  wbo  begins 
in  one  extreme,  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  opposite,  than  to  stop 
in  the  middle  and  moderate  opinion.  In  politics  we  see  it  evefj 
day ;  and  in  religion  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  vigorous  mind,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dangers  from  which  it  has  escaped,  should 
think  itself  never  &r  enough  from  the  burning  city,  and  not  be 
able  to  rest  even  in  that  2«oar  to  which  God  had  promised  safe- 
ty. And  this  danger  b  then  more  likely  to  occur,  when  the  na- 
tural temper  of  the  person  thus  situated  is  warm  and  lively.  I 
know  that  this  is  Mr.  Scott's  temper,  as,  indeed,  he  has  himaelf 
in  many  places  (as  p.  7S)  given  us  to  understand ;  and  it  is  to 
ibis  heat  that  I  impute  several  of  his  misstatements. 

*'  Thus  (p.  7)  he  tells  us,  that  'the  doctrines  of  the  Cbnich 
are  diametrically  opposed'  to  '  the  Arminians ;'  and  in  the  note, 
that  '  numbers  of  the  Armixuans  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  works'  in  part,  at  least,  and  verge,  in  some  degree^  to 
the  Pelagian  system.  Now,  when  he  made  the  first  of  these  as- 
sertions, he  must  have  known  that  five-sixths  of  the  English 
clergy,  many  of  tiiem  as  holy  men  as  himself,  and  as  sincere  k 
their  subscription  of  the  articles  as  any  men  could  be,  were  ofwwei 
Arminians.  He  must  haye  known  that  Hales  of  Eton,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Bishop  Bull,  Bishop  Burnet,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and,  in 
later  times,  and  of  those  whom  he  most  admires,  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  had  all  signed  these  articles  in  the  Arminian  sense ; 
and  would  it  not  have  been,  in  a  man  of  a  different  character, 
impudence  to  assert,  as  he  does,  (not  as  his  own  ojMfiicMi,  but 
as  a  well  known  and  acknowledged  fact,)  that  the  sense  of  the 
articles  was  notoriously  Calvinistic  1  The  observation  in  the 
note  is  no  less  ill  founded  and  uncharitable.  He  there  sayi^ 
that  *  numbers  of  Arminians  hold  justification  by  works  and 
Pelagianism.'  Now,  on  what  ground  does  he  thus  accuse  ust 
I  am  myself  an  Arminian  from  conviction.  I  am  pretty  well 
read  in  Arminian  divines,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  any  Arminiaa 
writer  worth  quoting,  from  Episcopius  to  Bishop  Pretyman,  who 
does  not  expressly  guard  against  both  these  erroulrs.  What  wooU 
he  say  of  me,  if  I  were  to  assure  the  world,  that  <  numbers  of 
the  so-called  Evangelical  clergy  believed  good  works  to  be  on* 
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necessary/  or  that  *  numbers  of  professed  Calvinists  held  secret- 
ly th6  wild  opinions  of  Messrs.  S         and  B V 

'*  Again,  he  tells  us  (p.  11,  note)  that  the  name  of  Methodist 
is  applied  Ho  all  who  preach  or  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation as  expressed  in  our  articles  and  liturgy.'  *  Here  also 
he  begs  the  question,  first,  as  to  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  -and,  secondly,  what  are  the  doctrines  of  our  arti- 
cles and  litui^  1  I  have  studied  the  question  with  some  care, 
and  I  certainly  find  no  Calvinism  in  either  of  these.  Our  chief 
reformers  were  not  Calvinists.  Luther  himself  opposed  Calvin 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  free-will.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer, Were  none  of  them  Calvinists.  And  so  far  are  the  homi- 
lies  and  liturgy  from  teaching  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predes- 
tination and  necessary  perseverance  of  the  elect,  that  all  the 
early  Calvinist  teachers  object  to  them  for  not  containing  them. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  term  Methodist  is  applied,  I  will 

only  observe,  that  neither  Mr.  B nor  Dr.  T         were  ever 

called  so. 

^^  bi  page  29  he  quarrels  with  those  who  represent  *  the  €k>8- 
pel  as  a  mitigated  law,  and  as  acceptii^  sincere,  though  imper- 
fect obedience.'  It  is  possible  that  tiiese  opimons  may  have 
been  sometimes  misused ;  but,  in  themselves  what  fault  can  be 
found  with  them  1  Is  not  the  Grospel  a  mitigated  law,  when 
Christ  Himself  has  called  *  His  ydce  easy,  and  His  burthen 
light,'  in  comparison  with  the  law  of  Moses  1  Is  it  not  miti- 
gated, inasmuch  as  it  offers  remission  for  aU  sin,  while,  by  the 
hw,  presumptuous  sin  could  expect  none  %  Does  it  not  require 
both  sincenty  and  obedience  from  us,  when  Christ  makes  obe- 
dience the  test  of  sincerity :  *  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  imd 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  V  and  when  we  know  that  our 
best  obedience  must  be  most  imperfect  1  Surely  this  observa- 
tion is  founded  on  mere  captiousness  ! 

^'  In  the  same  page,  what  he  says  respecting  *  water  baptism,' 
is  founded  in  misapprehension.  Nobody,  I  apprehend,  ever 
supposed,  that  *  being  bom  of  the  Spirit  was  the  same  thing 
with  water  baptism.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
grace,  quite  distmct  firom  the  outward  sign,  but  given  by  God, 
according  to  His  promise^  to  tiiose  who  receive  that  sign.    We 
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believe,  thiait  in  baptism  a  migbty  woric  is  wrought  on  the  aoiil 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  person  thus  devoted  to  God  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  adoption  and  salvation ;  and  that  a  seed  of 
life  is  then  sown,  which  the  subsequent  &vour  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (as  displayed  in  His  various  ordinary  and  providential  vi- 
sitations, both  internal  and  external,)  like  the  genial  influence  of 
the  sun,  invigorates,  renews,  and  calls  into  action.  T¥ithoat 
this  belief,  bi^tism  would  be  an  idle  pageantry. 

<<Froin  page  13  to  page  56,  littie  occurs  which  can  call  fix* 
remark  from  me*  I  cordially  agree  to  the  doctrine  maintained 
there,  of  salvation  by  Christ  through  fiiith  alone ;  but  Iconoetve 
that  no  man  was  ever  called  a  Methodist  for  preachuig  this,  un- 
less there  was  some  other  peculiarity  in  his  manner  of  doing  sot, 
or  unless  he  was  negligent  in  guarding  against  the  abusee  which 
the  Aati&omians  have  endeavoured  to  git)und  on  this  most  im- 
portant and  blessed  trudi,  I  have  at  present  no  books  to  con* 
aolt,  but  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  (p.  S9) 
he  has  misunderstood  Hooker  in  his  sermon  of  the  certainty  and 
perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect,  I  have  read  that  sermon  fie- 
quently  and  lately,  but  found  no  Calvmism  there,  though  some 
of  his  detached  expressions  may  at  first  be  tfiought  to  favour  it 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Hooker  was  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Travers,  on  the  very  point  pf  absolute  predestina- 
Ibn,  with  which  perseverance  is  inseparably  connected 

^*  What  Mr.  3cott  observes,  concerning  the  duty  of  content- 
edness  under  persecution  and  slander  is  very  trae  and  touching; 
but  he  might  also  have  laid  some  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  cause  of  offence  to  weak  or  woiidfy 
minds.  Where  this  caution  is  duly  observed,  we  know  that 
though  every  Christian  should  be  prepared  to  meet  oUoqny  in 
the  cause  of  his  Master,  ^dnce  it  is  a  visitation  which  happens  to 
many,  and  may  happen  to  all,  yet  it^is  not  umversally  or  neees- 
sarily  brought  on  us  by  the  strictest  piety. 

**  In  page  57,  it  is  said  that  persons  brought  into  a  state  of 
repentance  need  the  doctrine  of  dection  '  as  a  security  that  tb^ 
should  not  fall  back  into  their  former  course  d  sin.'  If  the 
doctrine  be  false  this  argument  is  good  for  nothing,  rinoe  a  iUse 
ground  of  security  is  of  all  things  die  most  mischievoiis.    Bat 
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trhy  do  people  need  guch  an  assurance  of  their  perfect  and  in- 
destructible security  1  Why^  unless  that  they  may  relax  that 
constant  vigilance  over  themselves  which  I  grant  is  painful,  but 
which  our  Lord  Himself  enjoins  when  Jle  bids  us  *  watch !' 
Surely  no  better  ground  of  hope  can  be  desired  by  even  the 
most  humble  Christian  than  the  knowledge  of  that  Christ  loves 
him  and  has  died  for  him,  and  that  He  will  never  withdraw  His 
gracious  protection  from  him,  unless  he  himself  wilfully  and  r&* 
peatedly  flings  it  away  I  Nothmg  we  know  can  separate  us 
from  Christ's  love  so  long  as  we  ourselves  continue  to  love  Him ; 
and  who  that  has  truly  loved  ever  app];ehended  that  his  affec- 
tions were  likely  to  alter  t  The  fall  of  a  sincere  believer  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  therefore  always  to  be  guarded  against,  but  it  is  not 
probable^  and  this  improbability  goes  on  increasing  as  life  passes 
away,  and  the  hour  of  our  reward  draws  nearer,  till  at  jettgth  we 
may,  doabtless,  cry  out  with  St.  Pad, '  Hencefortfa  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  I*  But  perfect  security  ratbi^ 
diminishes  than  increases  the  blessedness  of  hope ;  when  Hbe 
vessel  is  ill  haribour  the  interest  of  the  voyage  is  at  an  ond  ;.ancl 
fit.  Paul  must  have  felt  less  keenly  his  aspirations  after  his 
Heavenly  hcmie,  if  he  had  not,  as  he  himself  says  he  had, 
these  hopes  contrasted  with  the  possibility  of  becoming  <  a  cast** 
away.' 

**  But  Mr.  Scott  foif;ets  that  there  is  areverse  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  whidi,  ftr  from  being^a  source  of  comfort,  b  JfuH  of 
honrour.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  person  with  good  animal  spirits, 
with  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  inclined  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  thmgs,  to  fimcy  that  God  has,  fit^m  all  eternity, 
predestined  his  salvation,  and  that,  tinder  these  drcumstanoes, 
he  cannot  finally  fall.  But  how  can  he  be  sure  that  he  is  really 
one  of  the  favoured  elect  t  And  what  are  his  expectations  if 
t}aB  should  not  be  the  case  1  He  knows  that  instances  are  on 
record  of  those  who,  having  hegun  to  all  appearance  well,  and 
tasted  the  spiritual  blessmgs  of  Christianity,  have  yet  at  length 
fallen  away.  And  how  can  he  be  sure  that  his  own  present 
feelings  of  fiuth  and  love  may  not  be  19re  those  which  moved 
Herod  *  to  do  many  things^'  nay,  that  thb  short  and  seemmg 
frvoitf  of  Heaven  may  not  be  sent  to  make  his  fall  more  dread* 
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ful,  and  increase  his  final  damnation  f  While  we  know  the 
effects  which  the  doctrines  of  predestination  produced  on  mch 
a  mind  as  that  of  Cowper,  it  is  surely  very  dangerous  to  emjdoy 
it  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  weak  believers. 

*'  I  know  that  there  are  modem  CalTinists  who,  with  amiable 
inconsistency,  profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  election  without 
that  of  reprobation.  But  it  is  strange  that  any  man  can  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  one  mvolves  the  other.  The 
doctrine  of  election,  as  generally  stated,  and  as  held  by  all  Cal- 
vinists,  is,  that  all  who  are  saved  are  saved  by  an  effeehud  call 
from  Grod  which  raises  th^n  from  the  lost  condition  in  which 
they  are  by  nature ;  a  call  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  His  abao- 
lute  purpose  that  they  should  be  saved,  they  have  no  power  to 
resist,  seeing  that  He  inclines  their  will  to  obey  at  the  same 
moment  (hat  He  makes  Himself  known  unto  them.  But  if  fiMe 
.  are  saved  who  have  not  this  call,  aU  are  damned  who  have  it 
not ;  and  since  men  are  damned  for  their  niw,  and  since  those 
who  are  not  called,  cannot  hdp  rimdngj  seeing  it  is  the  nature 
which  cleaves  to  them,  and  which  they  can  no  more  get  rid  of 
than  they  ^^an  creep  out  of  their  bodies, — it  follows  that  men 
are  damned,  that  is,  punished  everlastingly  by  a  merciful  God, 
for  actbns  which  they  could  not  help  committing ! 

**  If,  indeed,  we  held  with  Baxter  that  only  a  few  chosen  ves- 
sels, such  as  St.  Paul,  are  effectually,  that  is,  irresistibly,  called  to 
eternal  life,  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  grace  ofleied  to 
them  wboch  they  may  dther  improve  or  reject,  we  get  rid  ot 
diese  (£fficulties.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  is  something  very  dif* 
ferent  firopi  Calvimsm ;  and  moreover,  that,  thouj^  it  might 
have  been  a  source  of  confidence  to  'such  a  one  as  St  Paul,  yet 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  Clmstians,  more  especially  timorous  ouei, 
it  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  found  it,  and  differs  iniio  re- 
spect from  Arminianism.  It  is,  however,  a  very  harmless  opinion, 
and  one  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  except  that  I  conceive  it 
contrary  tp  Scripture. 

^^  For,  surely,  if  any  men  were  ever  effectually  called  to  sal- 
vation, they  must  have  been  those  whom  Christ  himself  seleded 
from  the  world,  and  to  all  of  whom,  without  exception.  He  pro- 
mises that  they  should  sit  with  Hun  *  on  twelve  thrones*  in  His 
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fttk.  No  one  will  dare  to  say  tbat  Christ  could  hare  made 
such  a  promise  t6  any  person  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  reprobaticm.  Yet  one  of  these  afterwards  betrayed  lus  Master 
and  hanged  himself  I  But  where  is  the  necessary  perseverance  of 
the  elect,  if  an  apostle  thus  feU  from  grace  received  ?  Oh,  when 
we  read  these  tilings,  it  becomes  us  *  not  to  be  high-minded,  but 
to  fear,*  not  to  flatter  ourselves  with  hopes  that  our  salvatiou  is 
absolutely  secured  to  us,  but  dOigently  to  improve  the  grace 
given  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  taken  away,  and  to  seek  '  in 
this  our  day  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,'  lest  they  should 
^  be  hidden  from  our  eyes  I' 

'*  Mr.  Scott  (page  59)  defends  the  justice  of  Aat  conduct 
which  the  Calvinists  impute  to  God,  in  an  argument  (the  otAj 
argument  in  his  work)  to  the  following  effect.  *  The  doctrine 
^personal  election  to  eternal  life  lies  open  to  no  objection 
which  may  not  be  urged  against  Grod's  placing  one  nation  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  than  another  as  to  reli^ous  advan- 
tages.' I  answer,  the  cases  are  widely  different  A  Christiaa 
nation,  or  an  individual  to  whom  Christianity  is  made  known,  is 
certainly  blessed  with  far  greater  means  of  grace,  far  more 
powerful  motives  to  holiness,  and  with  spiritual  ud  and  comfort 
far  greater  than  the  Heathen.  But  though  the  Heathen  has 
fewer  and  less  advantages,  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  altogether 
left  destitute.  He  may  *  know  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,'  and  knowing  this, 
which,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  as  much  as 
Enoch  knew,  he  may,  like  Enoch,  draw  near  to  Gk)d,  and  please 
Him,  and  obtain  a  seat  in  one  of  those  many  mansions  wUch  our 
Father's  house  contains,  though  not  in  so  high  a  place  of  glory 
as  he  might  have  obtained  had  Christ  been  preached  to  him. 

^  I  have  discussed  this  point  at  some  length  in  my  sixth  Bamp* 
ton  Lecture,  where  1  think  I  have  proved  that  they'have  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  kind,  though  not  in  the 
same  measure  with  ourselves.  But  at  all  events,  they  wQl  be 
judged  according  to  what  they  have^  not  according  to  what  they 
have  not  received ;  and  in  their  blindest  state  they  are  on  the 
same  footing  with  infants,  idiots,  and  madmen,  whom  Mr.  Scott 
will  hardly  deny  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Christ's  atonementt 
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and  to  be  the  objects  of  Hia  care  whom  they  know  not,  and  on 
vrhom  they,  therefore,  cannot  believe.  But  the  coikBtion  of  die 
ma}ority  of  mankind,  according  to  the  system  of  Caliin,  is  thai 
of  many  millions  of  creatures  brought  into  the  world  m  order 
that  they  may  sin,  and  die,  and  suffer  everiastingly,  without  any 
power,  rither  of  their  own,  or  given  them  from  above,  to  avoid 
the  wrath  to  come ;  punished  in  hell-fire  for  acticmjs  winch  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  their  nature  not  to  be  able  to  avoid.  Nor 
k  this  all ;  for  if  the  system  be  true,  the  coming  of  Christ  was, 
to  these  unfortunate  beings,  the  most  refined  and  dreadfiil  act 
of  cruelty  which  could  have  been  inflicted.  I  prove  it  thus. 
▲U  Christians  agree,  that  they  to  whom  Christ  was  preacbed, 
and  who  did  not  believe  in  Him,  incurred  by  this  hardness  of 
heart  a  great  additional  guilt,  and  will  be  punished  more  severe* 
ly  in  Hell  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  no  person 
ooold  believe  without  God's  grace  assisting  and  disposing  him 
to  do  it  The  Arminian  says,  that  this  grace  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,  and  that  they  who  neglect  or  resist  i^ 
perish  by  their  own  fault. 

**  But  what  says  the  Calvinist, — ^this  grace  is  only  given  to 
Ood's  elect  God's  elect  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  was  preached.  Therefore  the  greater  number 
had  no  power  to  believe  whatever. 

**  In  other  words,  Grod  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  with  offers 
of  mercy  and  salvation  to  all  men,  on  certain  conditions,  which 
were  morally  impossible  for  most  men  to  fulfil.  And  not  only 
did  He  thus  mock  them  with  pretended  mercy,  but  He  actually 
made  their  not  availing  themselves  of  that  mercy,  a  pretext  for 
punishing  them  more  severely !  God  foi^ve  those  who  hold 
doctrines  which  lead  to  a  conclusion  so  horrible !  But,  tarn  it 
as  they  please,  I  defy  the  Calvinists  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  chain 
of  inferences.  *  Unmerited  favour  to  one  person,'  says  Mr. 
Scptt,  ^  is  no  injustice  to  others.'  Certainly  not ;  provided  it  is 
twvt  imputed  as  a  crime  to  these  last  that  they  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate.  But  if,  of  two  naked  children,  I  give  a  shirt 
to  the  one  and  beat  the  other  for  not  having  received  what  I  nfr- 
ver  gave  him,  1  should  be  a  strange  sort  of  parent  Again,  Mr. 
Scott  observes  that  the  existence  of  wickedness  and  misery  at  all 
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'equally  embarrasses  every  system  of  Christianity  and  even  De«* 
ism/  (p.  60.)  Now,  in  the  first  place,  though  the  Armiman  sys- 
tem may  not  get  rid  of  all  difficulties,  yet  it  certainly  lessens  them ; 
and  though  many  things  must  always  surpass  our  comprehen« 
sion  in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  rest  contented  under  such  an  appalling  creed  as  that  of 
Calvin.  But  secondly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
permusion  of  evil,  and  the  perpeiraiing  it.  God  may  have  seen 
fit  to  permit  men  to  corrupt  their  way  upon  earth ;  bat,  as  God 
is  true,  he  never  would  pretend  a  coiicem  for  the  souls  of  oK 
men,  and  deure  that  oB  should  be  saved,  while  He  never  gava 
to  the  greater  part  of  men  a  single  chance  for  salvation  ;  and,  aa 
God  is  just,  He  will  not  punish  m^n  eternally  for  not  doing  that 
which  He,  their  Maker,  and  professing  to  be  their  Redeemer^ 
never  gave  them  the  power  to  do. 

*^  As  to  Mr.  Scott's  observation,  that  *  if  any  man  be  fiiUy 
persuaded  that  God  has  decreed  his  eternal  happiness,  he  would 
find  his  aversion  to  the  doctrine  much  abated,'  it  merely  amounts 
to  this ;  that  those  who  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and 
believe  themselves  God's  peculiar  favourites,  care  very  litde  for 
God's  honour  and  justice,  or  for  the  prospects  of  their  fellow 
creatures !  I  can  only  say,  God  keep  me  and  those  whom  I  lov« 
from  such  a  temper  I  Mr.  Scott,  I  hope,  has  a  very  di&rent 
one. 

^*  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  or  think  that  I  mean  to  re- 
flect on  the  personal  character  and  personal  holiness  of  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  election ;  I  am  acquainted  with  some;  I 
know  the  works  of  many  ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  men  as  holy, 
as  humble,  and  as  charitable  as  men,  in  our  present  state,  can 
hope  to  be.  And,  while  I  wonder  at  their  blindness  in  not  perceiv- 
ing  those  consequences  of  their  system  which  1  have  now  laid 
before  you,  while  I  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  result  of  Cal- 
vinism must  be  to  sink  some  men  into  utter  despair  and  care- 
lessness of  living,  and  to  raise  otherfi  into  the  most  dangerous 
self-confidence  and  spiritual  pride,  I  am  the  more  inclined  ta 
bless  God  for  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which  has  kept  the  good 
men  from  those  snares  which  their  opinions  laid  for  them,  and 
foril)idden  them  to  trust  their  salvation  to  doctrines  which  they 
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do  not  act  upon,  though  they  fancy  that  they  believe  them.  Nor 
should  I  have  spoken  thus  harshly  of  the  doctrines  themselves, 
if  it  were  not  fit  that  every  system  should  be  tried  by  the  firu^ 
that  is,  by  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

^'Btill,  however,  it  is  said  (p.  61,)  that  these  doctrines  are, 
absolutely,  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  I  can  only  say,  that  though 
I  have  sought  diligently,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  tbem 
there.  And  if  I  should,  as  I  hope  I  may,  have  an  opporfeomty 
of  looking  over  with  you  the  difierent  texts  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  favour  them,  I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince you,  that  the  ^  election'  there  spokenof  is  not  immediately 
to  eternal  life,  but  to  the  spiritual  advantages  and  bkaaedneas 
which  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  confers  in  the  present  life, 
whereby  our  progress  to  glory  is  greatly  forwarded,  though  not 
rendered  inevitable ;  and  that  the  hope  of  their  own  persever- 
ance expressed  by  the  apostles,  is  of  a  far  more  qualified  cast 
ihan  that  which  is  now  regarded  by  some  as  a  necessary  mark 
of  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  every  page  of  the 
Bacred  Volume,  the  most  positive  declarations  that  God's  merc^ 
is  over  aU  His  works ;  that  He  *  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner ;'  that  He  calls  to  all  men  ^  Why  will  ye  die  V  that  there  was 
a  time  when  even  Judas  had  a  heavenly  throne  promised  him  ; 
and  when  they  who  crucified  Christ  might  have  *  known  the 
things  which  belonged  unto  their  peace ;'  that  Christ  died  for 
the  rinsofaU  men,  and  to  the  intent  that  ^  all  might  through  Mm 
be  saved.'  And  though  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott,  nay,  though 
an  ang^l  from  heaven  should  preach  to  me  a  doctrine  which, 
either  directly  or  by  its  inevitable  consequences,  contradicts 
these  declarations,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  he  shall  not  be  my 
teacher. 

^^And  how  can  Mr.  Scott  fancy  that  the  system  of  salvation, 
through  Christ,  is  incomplete  without  this  monstrous  excre* 
sence  t  We  Arminians  believe,  as  firmly  as  he  can  do,  that 
man  is,  by  nature,  in  a  fallen  state ;  the  slave  of  evil  passimis  ; 
a  pcey  to  every  temptation  which  assails  him ;  and  altogether 
unable  to  please  God  or  merit  heaven.  We  believe  that  Christ 
died  as  a  true  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  that  die 
only  means  whereby  we,  to  whom  Christ  is  preached,  obtain  this 
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siAfation,  is  by  fidtb  in  His  merits  and  Bufferings.  We  believe 
diat  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  freely  given  for  Cfarisf  s  sake, 
(o  all  who  hear  this  gospel,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  if  they 
will,  to  torn  to  Him  and  be  saved  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  by 
this  grace  only, — ^for  a  more  abundant  measure  of  which  we  are 
taught  to  pray  and  use  our  diligence, — that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  forth  the  iruitof  good  works,  to  be  grateful  to  God  in  our 
hearts,  and  in  our  lives  to  show  this  gratitude.  It  is  on  His 
righteousness  we  depend ;  it  is  from  His  grace  that  we  derive 
every  thing ;  but  we  believe  that  we  may,  by  our  neglect  or 
misconduct,  forfeit  these  privileges,  and  cause  this  Divine  help 
to  be  withdrawn  from  us ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  the  more 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  the  more  earnest  jn  begging  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  bounties  of  which  we  have  not  a  grant  for  Uft^ 
but  which  may  cease  al  any  moment.  And  this  is,  we  con- 
ceive, all  which  Scripture  has  taught  us  on  the  subject,  and  we 
are  sure  that  this  is  enough  for  holiness  in  this  life,  and  for  our 
hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter. 

*'  I  have  imdertaken  only  to  review  Mr.  Scott,  not  to  write  a 
formal  refutation  of  Calvinism.  If  you  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  more  at  large,  you  will  find,  I  think,  conrincing  argu* 
ments  m  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  also 
some  very  good  things  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Flechier,  a  Shrop- 
shire clergyman,  who  was  an  ally  of  John  Wesley,  and  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  which  has  lately  appeared,  by  a  Methodist 
preacher  at  Shrewsbury,  named  Brocas.  I  mention  these  two 
last  to  show,  that  they  are  not  only  high  churchmen  who  think 
as  I  do  on  these  subjects.  Indeed  I  am  far  from  approving  of 
the  tone  in  which  many  high  churchmen  have  discussed  them ; 
nor  can  I  endure  that  intolerant  spirit  which  would  deny  the 
name  of  churchman  to  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  who,  generally 
speaking,  I  have  no  doubt  are  as  smcere  as  we  can  be  in  their 
subscription  to  our  articles,  and  the  allegiance  which  they  pro- 
fess to  our  ecclesiastical  governors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  quarrels  with  the  doctrines  in  question,  that  they 
have  introduced  strife  and  bitterness  between  those  whom  every 
circumstance  of  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  interest,  and  similaiity 
of  piety  and  riucerity,  would  otherwise  have  led  to  love  and  es- 
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teem  each  other.  And  reiilly  when  we  see  sttoh  men  on  tbe 

side  as  Dr.  T '—  and  Mr.  B — ,  whose  lives  have  been 

a  continued  display  of  Gbristianity  in  its  purest  form ;  aa  ■  , 
who  gives  up  bis  whole  time,  and,  literally,  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  to  tbe  promotion  of  God's  service  ;  as  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  whose  zeal,  earnestness,  and  great  humility  I  have  Jate- 
ly  had  occasion  to  notice ;  and  as  my  iiiend  Pearson,  of  Ches- 
ter, whose  whole  heart  and  studies  are  engrossed  with  lus  pro- 
fession, and  whose  anxiety  at  this  moment,  though  with  the  faiiw 
est  prospects  at  home,  is  to  be  enabled  td  get  into  some  comer 
of  the  world,  where  he  may  preach  to  the  Heathen;  whoD^  an 

the  other  side,  I  see  my  excdlent  friend y  Mr.  W » 

Mr.  G      .     .,  and  the  Bishop  of ^  can  we  refrain  bom 

feeling  a  deep  regret,  that  a  misconception  of  each  other's  reli< 
gious  principles,  (for,  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  I 
have  last  named  are  not  Calvinists,)  should  lead  these  men  to 
distrust  and  avoid  each  other  1  that  the  one  party  should  be  held 
up  as  hostile  to  the  progress  of  religion,  and  the  otfier  as  iana- 
tics  and  sectaries  ?  To  reconcile  or  softtti  these  unhappy  dif- 
ferences, so  far  as  my  «ge  and  situation  have  given  me  opportit- 
nitieS)  has  been  through  life  the  object  constantly  in  my 
and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and  fruitless  labonrs.  Nor 
I  close  this  long  letter  without  offering  to  your  notice  a  £ew  hkila 
as  to  the  conduct  which,  while  such  dissensions  exist,  it  be* 
comes,  in  my  opinion,  a  lover  of  peace  to  pursue.  (The  remain*^ 
der  of  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet  contains  little  to  which  my  fbnner 
critioisms  will  not  apply.) 

^  1st.  I  would  wish  every  one  to  keep  in  mind  the  extreme 
ins^;nificance  of  most  of  those  points  which  are  made  the  bones 
of  contention.  Calvinism,  which  makea  most  npise,  and  is 
used  as  the  general  watch-word,  even  the  Evangelical  party,  as 
they  are  called,  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon ;  and  the  ooca.- 
sions  are  so  few,  even  in  the  case  of  a  cleigyman,  when  it  ecHnes 
in  question,  that  a  man  might  go  through  a  long  and  osefid  life^ 
without  being  called  on  to  confess  or  abjure  it  But  the  nsual 
sources  of  dispute  and  difference  are  in  things  too  trifling  to  be 
reasoned  on,  on  the  l^ality  of  cards  or  public  amasements,  or 
whether  it  be  allowable  to  have  a  hot 'dinner  on  Sunday,  &c 
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Now  my  own  opinion  on  these  points  is,  that  they  are  nowhere 
forbidden ;  that,  duly  moderated,  they  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  teach 
the  contrary.  But  on  points  like  these,  in  God's  name,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  opinion !  ^  Let  not  him  that  eaieth  despise 
him  that  eateth  not,  neither  let  him  that  eateth  not  judge  him 
that  eateth.'  The  appellations  of  irrel%ious  person  or  fanatic^ 
are  far  too  sexious  to  be  bandied  about  for  reasons  like  these ; 
and  it  is  better  to  shun  such  discussions,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
unaettliog  the  mind  of  our  friend  by  unnecessary  scruples,  or 
irritating  him  by  ridicule  or  uncharitable  reflections. 

**  My.  To  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  power  to  give 
largely,  I  would  recommend  the  subscribing  to  such  charitable 
or  religious  societies  as  they  think  best,  without  regard  to  party 
feelii^.  For  instance,  I  would  make  a  point  of  subscribing 
boA  to  the  Bible  Society  and  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris*- 
tian  Knowledge.  But  where  only  one  subscription  can  be  af- 
forded, I  would  prefer  the  latter,  both  from  the  double  applica- 
tion of  its  funds,  atid  because  it  is  a  sort  of  badge  of  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  Observe,  however,  that  by 
sui^rting  the  Bible  Society,  I  do  not  mean  supporting,  either 
by  monoy  or  influence,  any  of  those  (tensive  follies  which  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  original  excellent  institution,  under  the 
name  of  JLadie$^  Bible  Societies.  These  I  have  always  opposed, 
and  always  will  do  so,  from  being  persuaded  that  they  have  dmie 
infinite  harm  to  our  good  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy ;  and 
that  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted  are  complete- 
ly at  variance  with  the  delicacy  and  retirement  which  become 
females. 

**  Sdly.  Though  perfect  charity  should  be  observed  towards 
dissenters,  and  though  we  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  good  work,  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  Creed 
or  Church  discipline  are  not  compromised,  this  amiable  princi- 
ple should  not  lead  us  to  support  their  missions,  or  attend  their 
places  ot*  worship.  The  first  is  doing  that  by  an  irregular  me- 
thod, for  which,  in  our  Church  missions,  a  regular  way  is  open  ; 
the  second  I  cannot  consider  in  any  other  light  than  schismati- 
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cal,  and  therefore  sinful    This  pobt  you  will  see  treated  of  in 
my  ordination  sermon* 

** 4thly.  Avoid  needless  singularity  of  all  kmds.  'Qiecier- 
gyman  who  dresses  in  a  shovel-hat,  at  an  age  when  most  of  his 
profession  wear  a  round  one ;  the  lugh  Churchman  who  amf- 
fles  in  a  pompous  tone  through  Us  nose ;  and  the  Evangriieal 
minister  who  preaches  extempore,  t>r  affects  a  particular  maniier 
of  administering  the  Sacrament-«-all  lose  more  than  they  gun, 
by  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  or  attracting  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  worldly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  girl  who 
covers  up  her  throat  and  arms ;  of  the  gentleman  who  aflbcts 
unusual  plainness  of  apparel.  In  exterior  the  Christian  should 
not  be  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  as  Chiiat 
could  not  mean  His  disciples  to  be  more  gaily  decorated  than 
usual  when  they  fasted,  so,  when  He  ordered  them  on  those 
occasions  to  anmnt  the  head,  He  may  seem  not  only  to  au- 
thorize, but  to  enjoin,  on  all  other  occasions,  a  decent  and  mo- 
derate use  of  such  decorations  as  are  usual  in  our  country  and 
station. 

**  dthly.  Be  not  afraid  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  thai  is 
in  you,  when  the  occasion  really  calls  for  it ;  but  avoid  dspnla* 
tion ;  and  beware  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  ttungs  doubliUI, 
or  not  essential  to  salvation.  Beware  how,  by  introdocing  aneh 
topics,  you  unsettle  the  minds  of  your  friends,  and  peihapa 
bring  into  hazard  essential  articles,  or  (what  is  most  essential  of 
all)  charity. 

*^  6thly.  Give  your  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  no  mnn 
or  set  of  men,  but  do  what  you  tiiink  right  before  God  without 
caring  whether  or  no  it  is  usually  done  by  the  religious  party  with 
whom  you>  are  most  connected.  If  this  were  universally  ob- 
served, avoiding  all  perverseness  or  needless  singularity,  the  8|ii* 
rit  of  party  would  soon  disappear. 

*^  7thly.  Do  not  court  the  notice  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  more  virays  in  which  this  notice  is  sought  for  than  men  at 
first  suppose.;  and  one  very  common  way  is  courting  peneev- 
tion,  by  adopting  language  which  we  know  to  be  the  mere  daig 
of  a  party,  or  practices  which  we  know  to  be  offensive  (o,  or 
suspected  by,  the  generality  of  mankind.    It  b  the  proud  man 
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vrho  18  neT^r  content  to  be  foif  otten ;  and,  begging  Mr*  Soott's 
pardon,  somediing  of  this  sort  aeeotf  risible  in  many  {wrts  of  lii$ 
oondin^t    He  clung,,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  fo  the  applause  of 
his  sopeiiors  for  a  long  time ;  but,  on  diflferiqg  from  theifis  he 
tookearetoprodkim  the  differeiiee  akwtd;  and  sii^^  he  eooU  not 
hate  ibek  praise,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  pittise  o£  those  who 
w^fe  opposed  to  diem.    The  world,  after  all»  is  generally  too 
ttiieh  oeoiqpied  with  its  own  cone^rHs  to  pay  any  attentikm  ie 
Aose  who  do  not  take  some  pains  to  draw  its  .wHiee  to  tfam^ 
selves,  their  merits,  or  their  sacrifices ;  at&d  many  a  laaA  talks  nf 
Ibe  obkMfuy  which  assails  him,  and  boasts  of  b<Mi;^  Us  cross, 
whose  nianie  ishardly  known  to  thcve  whom  be  b<£evM  to  be 
wholly  occupied  by  his  ooDoems.    If  we  do  our  duty  qiiietlyf 
we  shuSl  be  seldom  daadered  or  persecuted ;  but  if  lye  court 
perseeutioii  we  shall  often  be  led  to  outstep  our  duty.    By  ob- 
serving such  rules  as  these,  a  man,  indeed,  will  get  little  or  no 
praise  or  renown ;  and  I  do  notaay  thi^  he  will  be  in  all  cases 
able  to  shim  the  eenaure  ef  one  or  both  of  the  opposite  partiea. 
But  though  the  hot-headed,  on  either  side,  will  dislike  wd  SMr 
peet,  or  des|^  him^he: laay  test  sa^fied  that  be  4<^  Qot  fnerit 
Iheir  il)  opnuoss^  and.tb«t»  witb  t)M  moderate  aad  jadicioui^  the 
Mry  Contrariety  of  tb^  sl^iders  will  vefnte  them  both^  white 
lie  wiB  feettiMt  to  be  jqdgttd  by  map'a  judgment  is  a  very  slight 
Amg  to  Uk  wIio  is  d^><hraiwi9g  oefuw  to  that  time  when  the 
^poiee  of  dander  diaU  be  h«lid  no  more^  aad  the  quiet  sleep  of 
thegnnrebeawakeiied  by  tbe.igiii^^kf  '  well  dosie^  thou  g0Q4 
md  MthiU^wnant  V 

^I pvonised yoa  ^ latter. w  tthe sefay^of  Mr.  Scott's bool^ 
joul  l£pd  I  hove  l^rittwft  a.  vohMiie.  Toi|  will  excuse  its  many 
isnlts  of  style,  sioee  I  blivt  teaUy  iio.time  to  conreot  it,  or  to 
make  out  a  fair  Qopy.  My  nieimiiig,  I  hope,  is  toLej^ably  plain ; 
and  if  tlmre  are  any  partietiam  oa  which  you  widi  for  further  in- 
ibnuatkm,  I  willsupply  k  to  tte  beat  of  my  pqwer.  There  aie 
isw^  indeed,  of  yonr  sex  Md  age,  to  whom  I  could  have  ven- 
tsved  to  send  so  bag  etreatiBe^  tc^es  so  repulsive.  Butypu, 
I  know,  are  really  anxious  in  your  search  after  tratli,  and  the 
4ebjeet  haviiig  beaa  thrown  m  your  way,  it  is  fit  you  «hoiiid 
Jcnew  that  Mr.  Bcott  is  aotJUiMiiwexeble* 
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**  Do  not,  howerer,  expect  too  much  certainty  on  topics  wUch 
have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  men  for  many  ages,  witfaout  any 
agreement  being  produced  among  Uiem ;  but  if  you  atiU  find 
perplexities  beyond  your  power,  dismiss  tbem  from  your  mind  as 
things  which  cannot  concein  yott«  *  Secret  things  belong  to  the 
Lord  our  God ;'  but  en  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  on  justifi- 
cation by  ftith,  and  on  the  obligation  which  lies  on  us  to  w(»k  ou^ 
with  fear  and  trembling,  the  salvation  thus  begun  in  us,  no  real 
difficulties  exist,  and  by  these,  on  every  system,  our  entrance  to 
heaven  is  to  be  secured. 

**  That  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  misy  through  life  *belieye  aiid 
know  the  things  you  ought  to  do,  and  have  grace  and  power 
fidthfiilly  to  fulfill  the  same,^  is  the  earnest  prater  of 

^  **  Tour  sincere  and  afectionate  friend^ 

**  Rsaiif  ALD  Hkrbe." 


To 


"Mr  Dear 

*'  I  have  for  some  time  back  fek  antbus  to  write  to  you,  but 
I  was  afndd  of  intrudmg  too  soon  on  the  sacredness  of  a  grief  so 
deep  and  justifiable  as  yours.  The  exoelloit  feeling  and  good 
sense  displayed  in  your  letter  to  Emily,  eneoilrage  me  to  do  so 
now,  in  tiie  hope  that  these  lilies  may  caldi  you  before  you  leave 
England.  Very  different,  indeed,  are  your  present  dieiiniBlai^ 
ces,  from  those  under  which  I  last  addressed  you ;  but  fiffi&reat 
as  they  are,  both  dispensations  proceed  fitmi  the  suae  good  aad 
wise  Parent,  whose  mercy  is  as  certainly,  though  to  ui  not  so 
visibly  displayed  m  his  chastisementi  as  in  his  blesnnga.  Toa 
yourself,  and  your  poor  — -  were,  I  doubt  not,  as  dear  to  EBm 
and  as  much  the  objects  of  His  care,  when  He  visited  your 
house  vnth  suffering  and  death,  as  when  He  united  your  heaiii 
by  mutual  affection,  and  your  hands  by  a  union  which  proMsed 
a  long  continuance  of  earthly  happiness.  It  is,  indeed,  impoasSile 
for  us  to  conjecture  what  merciful  ends  the  Almig^ity  has  design- 
ed to  bring  to  pass,  by  this  sudden  and  bitter  tennination  of  those 
delightful  prospects ;  but  from  knowing  whose  hand  has  amittea 
you,  you  may,  even  in  your  ignorance  of  His  motives,  rdy  on 
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His  iatherly  love,  and  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  such 
mysteries  of  Proyidence  may  be  made  plain,  and  when  you  may 
be  enabled  to  perceive  in  what  manner  it  has  been  good  for  you 
bothy  that  you  have  been  afflicted.  Nor  let  it  be  foi^otten  that, 
however  long,  and  however  happily  you  might  have  lived  together, 
this  grievous  separation  must,  at  last,  have  come : — ^you  must 
sooner  or  later  have  mourned  for  him  or  he  for  you ;  and  the 
years  of  your  conjugal  happiness,  how  numerous  soever,  must 
one  day  have  seemed  no  more  than  a  tale  that  is  told.  All  then 
that  a  difiTerent  dispensation  of  Providence  would  have  done  for 
you,  would  have  been  either  that  your  husband,  not  you,  must 
have  had  the  misery  of  surviving,  (a  grief  which  you  know  too 
well  to  wish  transferred  to  him,)  or  that  the  same  grief  which 
you  now  feel^  would  have  overtaken  you  when  you  were  less 
able  to  bear  it, — ^when  many  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
most,  and  in  whose  society  you  now  feel  your  best  comfort,  bad 
themselves  dropped  into  the  grave, — -whea  your  own  health  and 
spirits  had  been  weakened, — and  your  habits  of  dependance  on 
him  had  been  still  more  formed,  and  to  be  unlearned  with 
greater  difficulty.  If  you  are  now  solitary,  you  might  then  have 
been  still  more  so ;  if  you  now  sink  under  the  blow,  it  might 
then  have  fiallen  upon  you  still  more  heavily.  It  is,  indeed,  pos« 
able  that  your  separation  from  him  may  endure  some  years  lon- 
ger than  if  it  had  taken  place  later  in  life ; — but  what  are  a  few 
years  in  a  union,  which,  when  renewed,  is  to  last  for  ever  1  For 
I  am  convinced  that  Paky  is  right  in  his  34th  sermon,  where  he 
lays  down,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  the  doctrine,  that  those  who 
loved  on  earth  are  to  recognise  each  other  in  Paradise  ;-^-that,  as 
David  felt  on  a  similar  occasion,  you  will  go  to  him  though  he 
cannot  come  to  you ;  and  that  every  moment  passed  in  patience 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  brings  you  nearer  to  him. 
Ton  remember  the  beautiful  lines  in  Soutbey, — 

Love  is  indestructible ; 
Us  holy  flame  forever  bumeth, 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceiv'd,  at  times  opprest, 
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It  here  It  tried  and  pmtfed, 
Then  hath  in  HeaTon  its  perfect  rest 
It  8oweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there ! 

''  After  all,  however,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  support  so  certain, 
no  relief  so  immediate  in  diatreaa,  as  that  which  is  derived  from 
prayer.  I  dare  not  counsel  you,  (for  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am 
extremely  doubtful,  and  for  which  I  confess  I  see  no  sofficient 
authority  in  Scripture,)  I  dare  not  counsel  you  to  pmy  for  the 
dead.  This  is,  indeed,  a  practice  sanctbned  by  the  immemorial 
custom  of  the  Je^s,  by  that  of  the  primitive  Christians  of  atleaat, 
the  third  century,  and  of  many  good  men  among  the  Prateatants 
of  later  times ;  not  on  any  notion  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  but 
as  believing  that,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  there  might  be  stiQ  a 
possibility  of  the  prayers  of  the  living  being  of  advantage  to  those 
whom  they  had  lost.  It  is  true  that  suc^  prayers  could  not  be 
offered  with  the  same  confidence  of  faith,  which  we  are  author- 
ized to  feel  when  we  are  soliciting  promised  blessings ;  but  I 
cannot  think  there  is  any  crime  in  thus  following  that  instinct  of 
our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  clothe  our  wishes  in  the  ahape  of 
frayerif  and  to  ask  of  God  in  behalf  of  those  we  love,  that  He 
would  give  them  what  is  best  for  their  present  condition ;  on 
this  point,  however,  you  may  follow  your  own  persuaaon — your 
own  feelings ;  but  however  this  may  be,  you  are,  at  leasts  allow, 
ed  and  encouraged  to  pray  ta  God  for  support,  for  consoIatioB 
and  grace ;  and  prayers  of  this  .sort,  we  may  be  sure  are  never 
addressed  to  God  in  vain.  *  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,* 
but,  if  we  will  but  endure  it,  the  darkness  of  this  world  must 
soon  pass  away,  and  a  morning  of  interminable  joy  must  follow 

it.    That  you,  my  dear ^  may  on  earth  receive  comfort, 

and  in  Heaven  your  reward  with  him  who  has  departed  Stom 
you  for  a  time,  is  the  earnest  hope  of 

"  Your  affectionate  , 

<*  RsaiNAiA  Heser." 
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To  the  Bm.  and  Right  Reverefid  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Mbdnii  ntttory,  N99.^  1819^ 

^'Mt  Dear  Lord, 

^^  I  have  lately  received  an  application  from  Ogle  and  Dun- 
can,  the  bookaellers,  on  the  subject  of  an  edition  which  they 
are  meditatmg  of  the  complete-  and  collected  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  moat  of  which  are  now  become  very  scarce,  and  all  only 
to  be  obtained  in  separate  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
They  design  to  comprise  their  edition  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hand- 
some octavo  volumes,  and  hope  to  obtain  permission  to  print 
several  unpol^lished  sermons  of  Taylor's,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  I  have  undertaken,  at  their 
request,  to  furnish  a  life  and  critical  essay  on  his  writings ;  and 
they  have  also  desired  me  to  convey  two  petitions  on  their  be- 
half to  your  Lordship,  and  the  society  of  All  Souls ;  first,  that 
your  Lordship,  as  warden  of  Taylor's  College,  will  permit  them 
to  dedicate  to  you  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  which 
has  been  attempted ;  and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  procure  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which 
Talbot  has  obtained  for  our  halL 

*'  From  an  which  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  character 
of  the  persons  who  make  the  proposals,  I  am  mclined  to  think 
very  favourably  of  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  to  hope  that 
the  works  of  our  great  ornament  will  issue  from  their  press  in  a 
form  not  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  your  Lordship,  should  you  per- 
mit them  to  prefix  your  name  to  their  edition.  I  have  written 
to  the  Sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bayley,  on  the  subject  of  the 
unpublished  sermons ;  and  mean  to  apply  to  Talbot  for  any  mfbr- 
mation  which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  me,  from  Taylor's 
descendants  in  Ireland. 

<<  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

<<  Tour  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Rsoii^ALD  Heber.'* 

To  R.  W.  Hay  J  Esq. 

Bodnet  Redonh  Dec  27,  1819. 

*^  Win  you  have  the  goodaeas  to  transmit  the  esclosed  note  of 
thanks  to  the  TraveUers'  club,  of  whose  kmdness  I  am  very  sen- 
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Bible,  and  only  regret  that  I  am  likely  to  be  so  seldom  able  \o 
avail  myself  of  it*  As  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  jrourself  that  I  am 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  distinction  conferred  on  me, 
pray  accept  at  the  same  time  my  best  thanks.  Most  heartily 
do  I  wish  I  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  cultivating  your 
society,  and  that  of  the  friends  who  only  make  me  envy  those 
who  spend  a  part  of  every  year  in  London.  The  scarcity  of 
intellect,  at  least  of  a  particular  kind  of  intellect ;  the  want  of  a 
vent  for  one's  reading,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of  a  stimulus 
to  incline  one  to  read,  I  cannot  help  often  feeling, — though  1  am, 
I  believe,  more  favourably  situated  in  these  respects  than  most 
men  who  live  so  much  in  the  country  as  I  do.  My  habits,  in- 
deed, during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  have  been  less 
intellectual  than  usual,  as  I  have  had,  from  the  long  illness  of  my 
poor  wife,  and  a  consequent  stay  gf  some  months  oy  the  sea- 
side, both  less  time,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  less  inclination  (or 
any  serious  work  than  I  generally  have. 

^*.  We  are  all  quiet  and  good  subjects  in  these  counties^  so 
that  but  for  newspapers,  and  the  new  volunteer  corps  which  are 
raising  round  us,  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  progress  of 
sedition.  Something  of  the  sort  was,  indeed,  heard  a  little 
while  since  in  our  village  ale-house,  from  a  body  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  on  their  way  to  the  depot  at  Shrewsbury.  They 
expressed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  great  displeasure  at  being  called 
out,  and  a  very  decided  adhesion  to  radical  principles.  As  many 
of  them  have  been  rambling  ever  since  their  discharge,  up  and 
down  the  disturbed  districts,  this  is  not,  perhaps,  very  wonder- 
ful ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introduce  men  infected  with  such  a  feeling  into  the  body  of 
our  defenders.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  army  alone  that  such 
a  leaven  has  been  attempted  to  be  infused.  A  friend  of  mine, 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Admiral  Blackwood's  dup, 
happened  to  find  two  men  who  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 


*  By  the  rnleiof  thu  dab^  as  origiiially  etrtaUnhed,  tlie  eominittee  wwe  al  fibotf 
to  iiiTite^  as  honooiy  memben,  a  limited  number  of  penom  t&tiiigQidied  as  tnvci- 
len,  and  whooeiisiialresidenoe  was  xeinote  from  London.  Mr.  ReginaU  Hebsr  and 
thuee  otiisia  an  the  only  Engfisb  individiMls  in  wlioae  iavmir  tfab  privilefe  hss 

hitherto  been  exeieised.— Ea. 
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Admitted  as  able  seamen,  harangpiing  from  a  stool,  and  distribut- 
ing hand-biDs  recommending  universal  suffrage.  They  were,  I 
believe,  punished,  and  have  since  deserted,  so  they  will,  perhaps, 
next  try  the  army.  If  they  had  not  been  detected,  they  woold 
have  had  time  for  a  good  long  course  of  lecture!  during  a  TO  J. 
age  to  India. 

**  1  am  very  anxious  to  hear  how  Wifanot  speaks  in  the  house; 
he  appears  to  rate  himself  very  modestly,  but  I  am  incline^  to 
hope  he  wUI  eventually  do  extremely  well. 

**  Poor  M has  found  the  Solicitor-general  even  a  severer 

critic  than  the  Quarterly." 

/■ 

In  the  Obituary  for  1819,  the  following  monumental  inscrip- 
tion appeared,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Rq;inald  Heber : 


To  the  Memory 
ofthe 

HONOURABLX  PRSDXKIC    STLVBSTXR  VORTH  DOVOLAS, 

only  son  of 

l^lvester  Baron  Gleiibervie 

and  of 

Katherine  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  Banm  North,  S^night  ofthe  Garter^ 

First  Lord  ofthe  Tteasary,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford, 

in  whom 

a  short  but  useful  and  brilliant  career 

was  eminently  adomed 

by  splendid  talents  and  amiable  mannen, 

by  mental  aocomplishmeuts, 

by  seienti^  attainments, 

and,by  the  highest  polish  of  elegant  literature; 

was  hononraMy  distinguished 

by  the  able,  upright^  uid  assiduous  discharge 

of  parliamentary  duties, 

by  an  active,  zealous,  and  enlightened  pbilantluopy, 

and  by  the  exercise  of  many  public  and  private  virtues; 

and  was  suddenly  and  awftdly  tenmnated, 

to  the  inexpressible  grief 

of  his  surviving  relatives,  and  ofthe  inhabitants 

of  the  town  which  he  represented, 

among  every  description  of  whom 

he  had  coneiliated 
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the  most  grateful  and  afiectionate  reapeet 

by  his  earnest  and  unremitting  solicitude 

to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  and  pietj, 

to  improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 

and  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  neighbomiiood. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1791,  was  elected  member  of  paAoMathr^ 
iiCKOQgh  of  Banborf,  November,  181^  and.  again  dected  for  the  smie 
j^aoe  in  the  fi^wipg  parliament ;  was  mairied  July  19, 1810,  to  Hsniel, 

eldest  daughter  of  William  Wrightson,  of  Cusworth,  in  4he  county  of 
York,  Esquire,  and  died  the  21st  day  of  the  October  following. 
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Tbs  following  history,  on  wluch.  Mr.  RegiBddH«ber  was  £9^ 
siderable  time  engaged,  though  ctroiunstaaces  prevented  its  completioii, 
is  inserted  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume,  its  snlgeet  bemg  ine|* 
dentally  connected  with  his  tour  in  the  Crimea,  and  allusions  to  it  bdng 
also  frequently  made  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  memoir  and  eorres- 
pondence  will  be  renewed  in  the  second  Tolume- 


L— The  spacious  regions  which  form  the  southern  posrtion  of  the 
Bussian  empire,  and  which  the  ancients  comprised  under  the  geilieral 
names  of  Euiopean  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  exhibit,  in  an  extent  of  many 
thousand  square  leagues,  so  few  yarieties  either  of  soil  or  landscape,  that 
he  who  has  traversed  even  a  small  part  of  this  vast  green  wilderness, 
may  form  no  inaccurate  notion  of  the  wh<de.  The  traveller  who  ap^ 
preaches  from  the  north  already  perceives,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charkof  and  Pultava,  that  the  number  and  amplitude  of  the  Museovite 
forests  have  dwindled  into  a  few  scanty  groves  and  coppices ;  and  when 
he  has  passed  the  Donetz  at  Izium,  and  crossed  a  lofty  range  of  calcare- 
ous downs,  (which,  if  the  Riphiean  mountains  were  not  altogether  iab»* 
lous,  must  be  supposed  to  have  received  that  title  from  the  vanity  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants,*)  the  proepect  is  gradually  changed  into  a  bleak, 


*  "  Riphsan  moimtaiiis.**  The  only  hills  worth  notice  between  Moeeow  ud  the  CrioMi^ 
are  thoee  which  Ibrm  the  northern  boundary  of  the  eteppe  of  Tartary.  They  are^  indeed 
vary  unworthy  of  the  name  of  moontain,  and  by  no  meana  answer  to  the  deeeripcion  by  Eus- 
tathios  in  his  Notes  oa  Dianysins.  (p.  46.)  ^f  w  rwf  'Fi^mc  openv  whtKwn  x>w  ntXci m. 
There  are,  however,  no  other  hiUs  in  the  direetkn  mentioned  by  Pudeniy ;  nor  can  I  agres 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who^  with  his  nsual  hardihood,  assures  ns  that  <' the  ancients  often  ce» 
feondod  mountains  and  forests  under  the  same  denomination."  (Geography,  vol.  i.)  In  what 
language  the  same  word  aenres  for  two  such  different  things,  he  will,  perhaps,  in  another 
edition,  haye  the  goodness  to  inform  ns.  Forests  are,  indeed,  in  Scythia,  little  more  abundant 
ihan  mountains ;  and  it  WQOld  be  neceesary  to  advance  a  considerable  way  towards  Moscow 
beifare  he  would  meet  with  any  very  extensive  one.  Of  the  Hiphaan  mountains,  however^ 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  vii.)  treats  as  fabulous^  if  not  themsiHafais 
themselves,  at  leiwt  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  After  all,  there  are  ftw  langosges  in 
which  the  relative  sise  of  eminences  is  accurately  distinguished,  or  in  which  the  ttiM; 
would  not  be  used  either  fer  RifthmoBd  hill,  or  SnowdoiL 
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though  not  sterile  nniformity,  unshaded  by  trees,  and  unbroken  by  the 
plough,  and  affording  in  its  higher  grounds  and  central  solittdes,  a  Tery 
scanty  supply  to  its  wandering  occupants,  of  brackish  and  unwholesome 
water.  The  resemblance  of  the  Tanais  to  the  Nile  has  been  remaiked 
by  many  writers ;  but  that  these  ample  downs^  whither  its  fertilizing 
waters  cannot  extend,  have  not  since  degenerated  into  a  desert  like  those 
of  the  ThebaiSj  must  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  die  be- 
neficial ejects  of  a  four-months'  continued  snow. 

II. — ^This  rigour  of  climate  is  so  greatly  at  variance  with  those  inter- 
ested reports  which,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  settlers  to  her  new  domi- 
nions, were  circulated  by  the  Empress  Catherine;  and  it  differs  so 
widely  from  that  temperature  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
latitude  of  46,  in  the  same  parallel  with  Lyons  and  Genera ;  that,  thongfa 
^e  ancieifts  observed  and  recorded  it,  the  fact  has  been  very  slowly  ad- 
mitted by  the  generality  of  modem  inquirers.  Even  among  those  who 
yiMded  a  respeetfU  attention  lo  the  authority  of  poets  and  hifltorians, 
many  have  been  anxious  to  suppose  that  the  peculiarity  they  deactibe 
had  long  since  eeased  to  exist ;  and  they  have  deduced  from  this  sup- 
posed diflerence  between  the  ancient  and  modem  climate  of  Seyihia,  a 
proof  that,  by  the  destraction  of  forests,  the  draining  of  marshes,  and  the 
triumphant  progress  of  agriculture,  the  temperature,  not  only  of  certain 
districts,  but  of  the  earth  itself  has  been  improved.*  But  how  to  all  or 
any  of  these  changes  may  be  able  to  produce  efiects  so  extenave,  as  it 
may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt,  so  it  is  m  the  present  instance  saperfln- 
ous  to  inquire ;  since,  in  8c3rthia,  these  causes  had  never  operated,  and 
no  apparent  melioration  of  the  climate  has  taken  place.  Tlie  country 
still  continues,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  wild  state  painted  by  Herodotns 
and  Str^K);  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea  are  still 
sobject  to  an  annual  severity  of  wintei',  of  which  (though  In  a  ftr  hjgher 
latitude)  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country  can  hardly  form  an  idea. 

m.^Tliat  water  freezes  when  poured  <m  the  ground  $  diat  the  ground 
in  winter  is  muddy  only  where  a  fire  is  kindled ;  that  copper  kettles  are 
burst  by  the  freezing  of  their  contents ;  that  asses,  behsg  animals  impar 
tient  of  cold,  are  found  here  neither  In  a  wild  nor  tame  state,  are  circum- 
stances no  less  characteristic  of  Modem  Seythia,  than  of  Scythia  as  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus  and  Strabo.t  Nor  do  I  question  the  authority  of 
the  latter,  when  he  assures  us,  that  the  Bosphorus  has  been  sometimes 
so  firmly  frozen,  that  there  has  been  a  beaten  and  miry  high-way  be- 
tween Panticapsura  and  Phanagoria  j  or  that  one  of  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates  gained  there,  during  the  winter,  a  victory  with  his  cavalry, 
where,  the  preceding  summer,  his  fleet  had  been  sucoessfiil.  In  the 
neighbouriuxMlof  the  latter  of  these  towns,  by  the  Russians  since  caDed 

♦  Howard*!  Theory  ofthe  eftith. 
f  Band.  Milpom.  SS.    Strabo.  L.  ril 
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Tmutaracan,  a  SQlaTonic  inscription  has  been  discorered,  which  records 
the  measmement  of  these  straits  over  the  ice,  by  command  of  the  Russian 
prince,  Gleb,  in  the  year  1068.*  But  such  events  must,  from  the  force  of 
the  current,  have,  at  all  times,  been  of  rare  occnrrence.  By  the  best  in^ 
formation  which  I  could  procure  on  the  spot,  though  the  straits  are  re^ 
gularly  so  far  blocked  up  by  ice  as  to  prevent  navigation,  there  is  gene* 
rally  a  free  passage  for  the  stream  unfrozen.  Across  the  hartxmr  of 
Phanagoria,  however,  sledges  are  driven  with  safety ;  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Crimea,  a  Russian  officer  assured  me  that  he  had  driven  orear 
the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper,  from  Otchakof  to  Kinbum. 
But  not  only  straits  and  estuaries,  but  the  whole  sea  of  Azoph  is  annu- 
ally frozen  in  November,  and  is  seldom  navigable  eariier  than  ApriL  In 
spring,  so  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  a  small  boat  is  sent 
by  government  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  pice  versa;  and  till  this 
proof  of  saiiety  has  been  given,  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail  firom  either  port. 
This  sea  is  fished  during  winter,  through  holes  cut  with  mattocks  in  the 
ice,  with  large  nets,  which  are  thrust  by  poles  from  one  to  the  other;  a 
method  which  has  given  rise  to  Strabo's  exaggerated  picture  of  "fish  as 
large  as  dolphins,"  (apparently  meaning  the  bieluga,)  "dug  out  of  the 
ice  with  8pade8."t  This  remarkable  severity  of  climate  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  may  induce  us  to  give  a  proportionate  faith  to  what 
the  ancients  assure  us  of  its  southern  and  eastern  shores;  and  though 
Ovid  may  be  supposed  to  have  exaggerated  the  miseries  of  his  banish* 
ment;  and  though  religious  as  well  as  African  prejudice  may  have 
swayed  Tertullian  in  his  dismal  account  of  Pontus,  it  is  certain  that 
Btrabo  can  be  influenced  by  neither  of  these  motives,  where  he  accounts 
for  Homer's  ignorance  of  Paphlagonia,  "  because  this  region  was  inao* 
cessible,  through  its  severity  of  climate."} 

*  See  the  learned  dif  potation  of  Count  Alexis  Mooaain  Pouachkin  on  the  aite  of  TmntiRi- 
ean.    Poteraburi^h,  1794. 

t  Strabocalla  them  Antaesi.  The  bieluga  ia  the  largest  apeciea  of  atnrgeon  with  which 
wo  are  argwafntiwl,  and  not  un6requentl7  meaaurea  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  aame  fiah  ia 
found  in  the  EkiphratoBi  Tigria,  and  numy  other  Asiatic  rivera;  bat  ia  unkDown,  I  balieva,  to 
the  waters  of  Europe  and  America.  The  iainglaaa  whieh  it  fumiahea  forma  a  conaideralifo 
article  of  Ruasian  commerce.  Sterlet  is  anotberi  though  much  amaller,  fiah  of  the  aame  gamii^ 
which  abounds  in  the  Don  and  Dnieper.  A  small  tureen  of  sonpi  made  of  thia  fiah,  baa  been 
known  to  coat,  in  Peteraburgh,  600  rubles.  Potemkin  sent  an  aide-de-camp  ezpreaa  from 
Moldaria  to  a  femoua  cook  at  Bfoaeow,  for  a  poi  of  thia  aoup.  It  waa  twongltt  to  him,  to  pro* 
vent  adulteration,  aealed  up^  with  the  cook'a  aeal  and  name  on  the  lid. 

t  The  accounta  here  alluded  to  may  aeem  to  prove  that  the  aeverity  of  clknate  ia  not  eon* 
fined  to  tho  northern  coast.  Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  anov^h  will  still  be  left 
Ip  excite  our  wonder.    Ovid  was  resident  south  of  the  Danube. 

"  Nix  jacet ;  et  jactam  nee  aol  pluvieve  reaolvnnt ; 
Indurat  Borea%  perpetuamque  facit. 

Ssepe  sonant  mod  glacie  pendente  cappilH, 
JCt  nitet  inducio  Candida  barba  gelu ; 
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IV.— To  fteoovnC  for  tbis  phenoBieaon  la  fiur  ntom  difficolt  Hum  to 
estaUish  its  exiatemee ;  and  the  difficulty  is  greater,  became  none  of  thoae 
tbeoriea  by  which  the  problems  of  climate  have  been  uaoally  K^ved,  wiHi 
in  the  {ureaent  instanoe)  apply.    In  elevation  above  the  eea,  whidit 


Nsd«que  eonswtunfc  fonani  Mmntu.  te8t» 
Vina;  nee  hawrta  meri,  ■eddala  fniita  bttwuit. 

«  «  *  *  4i  « 

IpWi  fULpyritero  qui  non  angustior  amne 

Miseetor  yasto  mnlta  per  ora  (reto,  i 

CsnileM  ventis  latices  dorantibos  later 
,  Gopgebt,  et  teetii  in  mare  nrpit  aqoiB. 
(^ttiqofi  rates  ierant,  pedibuB  nunc  itor ;  tt  mdaa 
Frigore  concretas  ungnia  puUnt  equi." 

TVM/iuffi,  lib.  iu.  EL  k. 

la  another  pliMba«oBunAat8  with  equal  bittemea  on  the  want  oftrsM : 

"  (^aoqufi  loco  est  arbor,  torgMcit  in  arfaore  ramus ; 
Nam  procul  a  Geticis  finibos  arbor  abeet" 

Ibid,  lib.  iii.  Ea.  siL 

'  Mf.  PunkertoQ  had,  apparently,  Ibrgotten  this  last  passage,  when,  afler  obeerriqg  thst 
''we  reed  of  battles  on  the  ice  of  the  Danabe  in  Roman  times,'*  (where  do  we  read  this  t)  he 
jgniBsds  to  assore  ns  that  "  this  prodigioos  river  was  then  snrromided  by  enormous  ftreM^ 
vhklisbsdedaiid  chilled  all  aroond.**  (DiasorMion  on  the  Goths,  P.  L  c.  iv.  pt  44.)  This 
i%  indeed,  a  very  common  errour,  bnt  it  is  an  erronr  notwithstanding.  The  banks  of  ihft 
I(Ower  Danube  appear  to  have  been  naked  of  trees. 

The  language  of  Tertullian  in  describing  the  climate  of  Pontus,  is  more  forcible :  "  Din 
nonquam  patens ;  Sol  nunquam  lifoens,  unus  aSr,  nebula  totus  annus,  hybemum  omne  qood 
llavsrit  aqatio  est  liqoores  ignibus  redennt ;  amnes  glaeie  negantur ;  montes  pmna  exag- 
gerantnr ;  omnia  torpent ;  onmia  rigent  1'*  fTertuI.  adv.  Marcionem,  lib.  L  1.)  Bat  PeMns 
was  the  country  of  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  had,  therefore^  perhaps  no  chance  of  beingpraisBd. 
Ovid  was,  at  aQ  events,  an  eye-witness. 

About  the  year  1780,  on  the  banks  of  the  Limah,  or  estuary  of  the  Dnieoter,  a  tomb^  of 
Vorkmanship  evidently  Grecian,  was  discovered  by  a  veiy  intelligent  Duleh  officer  in  die 
Bnssian  service,  Genend  Wc^lant,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  lamented  Hr.  TweddeS. 
Thistomh^  amoi^  the  usual  eontents  of  a  sepulchre,  oflbred  a  small  female  bast  ofborat  day, 
Md  eaDtpiisitn  wockmanship,  which  eertain  anfciqoaries  atSt  Petersburg,  fairinding  in  their 
nnndtwr  the  Bmpress  Catherine  discovered  to  bear  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  medals  ef 
Julia,  tiM  da]:^hler  of  Augustus.  So  picturesque  an  incident  was  not  to  be  n^ected ;  and  il 
was  inferred,  (taking  for  granted  the  vulgar  story  that  Ovid's  intrigue  with  Julia  was  die 
oanse  of  his  banishment,)  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  that  unfbrtnnate  herd.  This  opbuon  was 
backed  by  several  notable  arguments.  First,  it  is  plain  from  Ovid's  Tristia  that  he  was  dis> 
ssdsfled  with  his  residence  at  Tomis,  south  of  the  Danube,  and  therefore  it  was  very  probahle 
that  he  wonld  travd  fer  change  of  air ;  and  whither  so  likely  as  to  the  Tpras,  one  himdred 
and  forty  miles  northward,  and  in  so  pleasant  a  country  as  Scythial  Besides,  as  Tomis 
a  garrison  town,  and  often  beetled  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Gets,  what  more  nataral 
that,  for  the  sake  of  repose  and  safety,  he  should  go  still  ferther  into  the.  enemy's  eoonny  1 
Particularly  as  at  lyras  a  Roman  colony  was  established  by  Trajan,  which  must  have  be« 
a  great  protection  and  eomfbrt  to  a  sick  man  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Finally,  beeanas  he 
had  s  friend  in  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  he  chose  to  reside  out  of  his  protection  in  SanBatia. 
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when  eonMderable,  m  a&  obrious  and  undoubted  ewue  of  cold,  the 
downs  of  European  Tartary  do  not  exceed  those  of  England.  Fdrasts, 
the  removal  of  which  has,  in  many  countries,  been  supposed  to  dimi- 
nish frost,*  have  here  never  existed ;  and  though  the  custom  of  burning 
the  withered  grass  in  spring,  which  has  been  for  so  many  centmriai  the 
only  secret  of  Scythian  hurtmndry,  may  have  produoed  in  many  parts 
of  this  vast  pasture,  a  considerable  deposit  of  saltpetre,  it  Is  not  easy  to 
suppose  with  Gibbon,  that  a  cause  lilte  this  can  produce  sudl  bItlemeAl 
of  wind,  or  such  unvarying  rigour  of  winter.f  It  may  be  obaerved, 
however,  (and  the  observation,  though  it  wiO  not  sotVe  the  diffieidty, 
may  perhaps  dheet  our  attention  into  the  right  train  of  inquiry,)  that 
it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  more  weetem  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  climate  of  Scythia  is  a  subject  of  surprise ;  and  that  in  each  of  Itan 
two  great  continents  we  discover,  in  our  progreai  eastward,  flSoBg  the 
tene  parallel  of  latitude,  a  senrible  and  uniform  inereaae  of  cold.  Yisn- 
Ha  is  colder  than  Paris ;  Astrachan  than  Vienna ;  the  easten  districts  of 
Asia  are  incomparably  colder  than  Astrachan ;  andChoka,  an  idJaiid  Hf 
tiie  Pacific,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Astrachan  or  Fbrls,  was  found  Igr 
the  Russian  circumnavigators,  in  1806,  exposed  to  a  winter  evenhmgvr 
)uid  more  severe  tlian  is  commonly  felt  at  ArchangeL  In  Anwricatte 
same  marked  difierence  is  observed  between  the  climate  of  Noofta  and 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  even  in  so  small  a  scale  of  nature  as  that  aflbsded 
by  our  own  island,  the  frosts  are  generally  less  severe  in  LancaoUne 
than  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  If,  then,  the  soothem  distriels 
of  European  Russia  be  exposed  to  a  winter  more  sevHre  tlnn  Ihoae  of 
tVanceor  Germany,  they  may  boast  in  their  turn  a  more  genial  dknate 
than  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  the  Annir ;  vddle  all  are  sabjeetto  a 
dispensation  of  nature  which  eactends  too  fiir,  and  acta  too  imiiniBly, 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  local  or  temporary  causes. 

V.-- Nor  is  this  length  and  bitterness  of  winter  without  lis  cfwn  advan- 
tages, which,  by  the  never-fiiiling  compensation  of  nature,  sufllce  to 
ooncile  the  Sc3raiian  to  his  climate,  and  to  make  that  very  climate 
sary  to  his  comfort  and  prosperity.  Hie  haidened  crust  of  snow,  whidi 
transforms  every  track  into  a  natuial  rail*road,  by  the  cheap  and  rapid 
intercourse  it  offers  betwtan  Petenbnrg  and  Odessa,  Poland  and  Chhm, 


IharegiTsii  time  ■rgnineiila,  1  hope  not  unAirly,  m they  may  be  draini  from 
LitlenH  (pp.  4S9-A.)  te  they  eflbrd,  perfaape, «  ourioas  epecimen  of  the  eatiiiiHrien  agak 
which  has  hitherto  been  enrted  oo  Scythia.  hie  but  jnetioe  to  Dr.  Cktlhiie  aad  Gener^ 
Wdlaat  to  obeerTe^  that  thia  maee  of  evidence  wae  &r  fitMn  conyineiag  either  of  them.  The 
cmpreeii  howoTer,  decided  the  tomb  to  be  Ovid*i  property,  and  the  neighbooring  fortren  still 
bears  his  name. 

*  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Seythians  were  accustomed  to  bum  the  bones  of  the  animab 
which  they  had  killed,  in  order  to  cook  the  meair  "  the  country  being  misenbiy  ban  of 
WOod'-eiMfc  «(v>ev  traeiyC'" — ^Melpom.  61. 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxvi 
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repajrs  latmi  amply  the  necessity  of  warmer  ckHhinf  .*  A  seTere  fiiMt 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  fisheries  of  ^he  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Don ; 
and  the  driest  deserts  receive  from  the  annual  melting  of  the  snow  a  sup- 
ply of  luxoriant  herbage  for  herds  of  cattle,  the  numbers  of  which  a 
western  European  would,  perhaps,  with  difficulty  conodve.  No  coon- 
try  is  more  abundant  in  animals  than  Scythia.  The  fisheries  of  the  Ta- 
nais  supfdied  the  Roman  world ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  alimit  to  the  nonk- 
ben  which  may  be  hereafter  supported  by  the  fish  now  piled  up  as  use- 
less, and  suffered  to  infect  the  air  in  every  Cossak  village,  and  round  the 
UadL  tents  of  the  Calmuks.  From  the  south  of  Rusna  are  sent  almost 
aU  the  hides  and  tallow  consumed  m  Europe;  and  so  numerous  are  their 
herds  in  comparison  to  the  population,  that  at  Charko^  in  1805,  the 
market-price  of  beef  was  about  a  farthing  the  English  pound,  while  at 
VoronetE,  as  I  was  credibly  assured,  the  whole  ox  was  sometimes  thrown 
into  thecaiddron,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  s^Mufating  the  tallow  from  the 
m^elesBjlesh,  The  Cossak  and  Malo-Russian  drovers  make  their  an- 
nual journeys  even  so  fisff  as  the  heart  oi  Germany,  of  which  country, 
and  its  language,  I  found  many  who  had  acquured  a  knowledge,  as  tra- 
Tellers,  which  has  doubtless  been  highly  advantageous  to  them  in  the 
late  war.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that,  to  the  habits  of  rambling  thus 
acquired,  their  consequent  inditifereivce  to  home,  their  famiharjty  with 
horses,  and  theur  experience  of  moving  in  large  bodies,  (circumstances 
which  always  make  a  grazing  district  a  valuable  nursery  for  aoldicra,) 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  to  any  peculiarities  in  their  government  and  disci- 
plme,  the  military  prowess  of  the  modem  Cossak  may  be  ascribed. 

VI.«^It  is  not  true,  however,  that  agriculture  is  entirely  neglected. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  this  great  sea  of  land,  the  Malo-Russians,  an  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  race,  are  gradually  redaimiog  a  considerable  tract 
to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  and  every  year  thrusting  theur  hamlets  stifl 
ftvther  into  the  desert  Now,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  part  of  the 
southern  wanderers,  though  despising  bread  as  an  article  of  food,  are 
accustomed  to  raise  grain  for  exportation.  Some  miserable  villages  of 
Frenchand  German  emigrants  were  established  on  the  Dnieper  by  Cathe- 
le  Cossaks  have  reared  on  the  banks  of  theDon  a  few  precarious 
But  to  any  great  extension  of  agriculture  in  the  interior,  the 
want  of  timber  presents,  as  yet,  an  insuperable  obstacle^  since  ^ot  only 
shelter  and  the  means  of  enclosure  are  denied,  but  also  the  commonest 
implements  of  husbandry  are  to  be  procured  or  replaced  from  a  distance. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  IHiieper,  where  the  forests  of  the  north  are 
easily  floated  down  in  rafts,  this  want  is  not  perceptible ;  but  in  the  higher 
country,  and  even  in  the  towns  of  the  Crimea,  it  every  where  occurs  to 
the  tn^veUer's  notice.    The  vilest  and  most  insufficient  substitutes  for 


*  This  frciliiy  of  inltrcoarae  is  nockad  by  Herodotnsr  Melp.  28.— Km  rm  ttf^wrmiOm  •(  i»ra« 
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liifel,  bent-gra80,  rushes,  the  dun^  of  animals,  are  painfully  collected  and 
preserved  with  care.*  The  tent  of  the  Calmuk  (a  work  of  singular 
beauty  and  ingenuity)  is  constructed  of  sticks  no  larger  than  a  common 
iishing-rodv  The  Cossaks-  of  the  steppe,  (for  so  these  grassy  deserts  are  ^ 
cal)ed>)  who,  though  graziers,  are  never  wanderers,  lodge  in  damp  and 
smoky  dens,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  soil— the  walls  of  earth,  the 
roof  of  sod,  externally  resembling  oblong  barrows ;  while,  not  only  the 
beams  for  their  roofs,  and  the  wood  for  their  waggons,  but  even  those 
lances  which  have  so  gloriously  vindicated  the  liberties  of  EuropCi  are 
mostly  of  exotic  growth,  and  the  produce  of  distant  forests. 

VII.— Another  impediment  to  agriculture  is  found  in  the  swarms  of 
locusts  which,  at  various  intervals,  have  ravaged  many  parts  of  Scy  thia  • 
their  numbers  and  appearance  in  the  air,  which  they  almost  darken,  was 
described  to  me  by  an  eyo-witness  of  one  of  their  visits,  as  a  scene  of 
singular  awfiilness  and  horror.  They  are  ruinous  indeed  to  the  pasture, 
as  well  as  to  the  corn-land ;  but  a  tribe  of  herdsmen  has  more  power 
than  a  race  of  husbandmen  to  avoid  the  spot  of  their  depredations ;  and 
the  means  employed  to  stop  their  progress  are  less  injurious  to  grazing 
than  to  arable  districts.  It  is  singular  that  the  ancient  accounts  of  Sey- 
thia  make  no  mention  of  these  devouring  insects ;  and  it  may  be  feared 
that  their  flights  have  been  for  many  years  extending  graduaUy  west* 
ward.  Should  France  become  subject  to  their  annual  inroadS|  our  chaa-' 
nel  would,  with  a  fair  wind,  be  but  an  insignificant  barrier. 

YIU. — Salt,  of  an  excellent  quality,  but  which  the  inhabitants  know 
not  how  to  free  from  its  impurities,  is  taken  in  prodigious  quantities 
firom  the  Sea  of  Zabasche,  and  the  numerous  brackish  lakes,  Caspian 
Seas  in  miniature,  which  are  found  in  this  great  plain.  C!oal,  a  pit  of 
which  would  be  more  valuable  than  a  gold-mine,  is  found  near  Lugan ; 
but  the  quantity  as  yet  discovered  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  neighbouring  foundery.  Manufactures  cannot  exist  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ;  yet  the  felts  made  here  are  of  various  colours,  and  so  remarkable 
for  their  softness  and  thickness,  as  to  be  sent«into  Turkey,  where  they 
are  used  as  carpets,  A  considerable  quantity  of  brandy  is  distilled  at 
Bostof  and  Taganrog  from  the  sirup  of  grapes,  and  other  fruits  imported, 
from  Trebizond  and  Sinope.  The  Ckxwaks  have,  indeed,  for  many  years 
'been  anxious  to  establish  vine-yards,  but  the  frost  has  repeatedly  destroy- 
ed them ;  and  even  in  the  most  auspicious  seasons,  I  can  give  no  favour- 
able account  of  the  wines  either  of  Uie  Don  or  the  Crimea.  The  compo- 
sition, called  Donsk6y  wine  in  Russia,  which  my  friend  Dr.  Clarke  has, 
not  without  reasop,  applauded,  is  made,  as  I  was  given  to  understand, 
of  the  foreign  sirup  of  grapes  already  noticed,  and  of  wine  from  the 

*  At  Taganrog,  though  a  aea-port,  and  vapyittg  an  eaiy  communicatidn  with  the  Don  and 
Donetz,  fire-wood  coet,  in  1806,  thirty  rubles  the  stack  of  seven  feet  cube.  The  ruble  was 
then  worth  2«.  Bd.  EjngUah;  and  this  was  at  a  place  where  tl^e  left  beef  was  bought  at  three 
half-pence  the  pound. 
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Oardanelles  and  Ardiipdago,  of  which  many  tons  are  anmudly  broiiglit 
by  Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  to  the  harbour  of  Taganrog.  Btrabo  ha» 
remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphoms  were  accustomed  to  Xm- 
ry  their  vines  in  winter.*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Cossaks  of  the  pie- 
seat  time  do  so ;  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  an  invention  so  simple  and 
advantageous  is  lost  by  a  nation.  But  the  Bosphorites  have  been  long 
since  expelled,  and  those  who  came  in  their  place  were  better  akiUedin 
destruction  than  in  restoration.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  in  the  deeerip- 
tionof  BcjTthian  industry,  that  the  Tartar  towns  of  Batchiaerai  andKa- 
rasubazar  are  still  renowned  for^eir  manufactories  of  leather  and  eted  ; 
and  that  the  late  Chevalier  Gascoigne  had  established  a  cannim-^mmdcry 
at  Lugan,  on  the  Donetz ;  while  the  stnffii  and  trinkets  of  the  east  and 
west  appear,  as  in  a  common  centre,  and  in  considerable  abundance,  in 
the  bazars  of  Tcherkask  and  the  Armenian  settlements  of  Nakitchovaii. 
IX.— To  the  happiness  and  political  importance  of  tline  wide  covm- 
tries,  the  mighty  streams  which  at  considerable  distances  intersect  them, 
contribute  too  greatly  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Of  these,  the  moat 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  though  in  modern  days  not  of  equal 
is  the  Donetz,  or  Danaetz,  which,  and  not  the  Don,  as  is  vulgarly 
posed,  was  apparmtly  the  Tanais  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  reirated  bolder 
ofBurop&t  When  I  myself  passed  this  least  of  the  Scjrthianwaten  be- 
tween Smiof  and  Izium,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  taxm  its  moatl^ 
and  though  the  annual  inundation  had  already ,  at  that  date,  (theSOthof 
March,)  in  part  subsided,  it  still  covered  an  expanse  of  two  thirds  of  an 
Englidi  mile.]:  The  water  was  then  much  discoloured,  and  the  stieam 
violent ;  but  the  fertility  and  rankness  of  vegetation  which  it  causes  is,  hj 
the  accounts  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  little  lees  than  Egyptiaa. 
The  same,  or  still  greater  expanse  of  inundation ;  the  same  muddy 
tility,  and  swarms  of  fish  which  could  neither  be  numbered  nor 
hausted,  we  afterwards  found  to  characterize  the  Don ;  and  the  two  111 
unitedformaddtaof  marshy  islands,  in  extent  not  uifanor,  periiape,  to 
ihat  of  the  Nile,  and  susceptible  of  equal  cultivation ;  but  abandopBd  now 
to  r^ds,  and  infection,  and  noxious  insects,  or  aibrding,  at  most,  a  abel- 
ter  to  wOd  boars  and  deer.  Westward  of  the  Crimea,  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper,  (the  Hsrparis  and  Borysthenes  of  antiquity,)  united  at  tbor 
mouths  like  those  already  mentioned,  endose,  like  them,  a  number  of 

*  Stnbo,  lib.  vii. 

t  Clarke's  Travels,  y<A.  i.  p^  306.    See  also  his  map  of  the  cooimon  eoibeiBlnra  of  th» 
Doneu  and  the  Bod. 

t  The  fisrry-boai  in  which  1  crossed,  was  a  double  eanoei  like  those  of  Uw  StnOiSm  k^ 
leaders ;  each  canoe  hollowed  from  a  siogie  trse^  and  ths  pair  conneeted  by  a 
span  and  planks,  eight  feet  across,  on  which  the  carnage  stood.  It  was  rairad  bj  ter  i 
with  paddles.  The  fiMwfvXa,  or  canoes  of  a  single  tree;,  have  in  all  agesbee&i 
offhess  rivers.  The  dooble  canoe  is  a  modem  improvemenL  In  the  tine  of  Rnbraqoisi  tksx 
ferried  over  a  cait  by  potting  one  wheel  in  OM  boal^a&d  aooUierfai  asBponteoBe^aadtht 
two  w«rtih«iilsah«i  togother  by  ropes. 
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and  dlfftaae  fertility  by  their  anniial  overflowings  of  meltod  ice 
and  snow,  while  their  course  and  depth  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  foreign  intCTcoiirse.  The  other  rivers  are  of  less  impor-^ 
tance. 

X.^The  inhabitants  of  Scythia  oflSsr,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  sin- 
gular and  varied  picture,  to  form  the  groups  of  which,  aJmoet  all  the 
nations  of  both  east  and  west  appear  to  have  furnished  contingents.  I^ 
lias  been  well  observed  by  the  most  animated  of  modem  travellers,  that 
in  the  streets  of  a  single  city  wemay  recognisse  "  Ciroassians,  Malo-Rus- 
flians  and  RussianB,  Tartars,  Poles,  Greeks,  Turks,  C^almuks,  and  Ar- 
menians," speaking  their  respective  languages,  dressed  in  their  national 
balnts,  and  aflbrding  a  prospect  which,  in  richness  and  variety,  transf 
cends  a  Venetian  carnival.*  But  amid  this  chequered  crowd,  the  three 
leading  and  most  powerful  branches  arealways  strongly  distingvlshable ; 
varymg  from  the  rest,  and  from  each  other,  in  features,  language,  dress, 
«nd  rdigion— the  Cossak,  the  Calmuk,  and  the  Nogay. 

XL — The  first  of  these  presents  a  style  of  feature  perfectiy  European : 
an  open  countenance ;  a  complexion  not  so  fiedr  as  the  northern  nations, 
but  dearer  and  more  ftond  tiian  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  or  French ;  the 
eyes  are  generally  ha^el;  the  nose  small  and  turned  up ;  the  hair  black 
or  auburn,  with  a  strong  natural  curl  Their  limbs  are  remarkably  well 
tunned,  and  they  are  abnost  as  active  and  indefatigable  on  foot  as  on 
horseback.  Ficm  time  immemonal  they  have  lived  in  fixed  habiti^ 
tiops;  have  pr^erred  bread  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  have  been  dex- 
terous and  hardy  boatmen,  both  on  the  rivers,  the  banks  ci  which  they 
inhabit,  and  amid  the  storms  of  the  neighbouring  Euxine.  Like  the 
Russians  they  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion ;  and  their  Ian* 
guage,  as  I  understood  from  many  persons  in  the  country,  and  as  has 
been  since  confirmed  to  me  by  Captain  Lisiansky ,  (himself  a  Malo-Rus^ 
sian,  and  their  neighbour,)  is  a  purer  Slavonic  tiian  is  now  spoken  either 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  or  Bohemians. 

Xn. — The  Calmuks  are  a  race  as  different  from  the  Cossaks  as  one 
human  being  can  be  cfupposed  to  difier  from  ^Jiother.  Their  complexion 
is  swarthy,  nearly  approaching  te  copper,  but  which  does  not  prevent  a 
warm  and  healthy  tinge  from  appearing  on  the  cheeks  of  their  younger 
females.  Their  noses  are  broad  and  depressed  at  the  point ;  their  faces 
broad,  and,  even  in  youth,  often  wrinkled ;  the  eyes  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  eye-brows  form  the  same  angle  with  the  nose  which  is  visible  in 
the  Chinese,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  much^resemble.  Their  hair 
is  coal-blaek,  lank,  and  strong  as  horse-hair,  but  their  chins  are  seldom 
ornamented  with  a  beard.  They  are  strong,  broad-set,  and  hardy ;  both 
men  and  women  excellent  riders,  but  on  foot  by  no  means  nimble ;  and 
their  legs  are,  for  want  of  walking  exercise,  not  well-proportioned  to  their 


*  ClArke>0Tniv«l«,  vol.  i.  pb  386 
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muscular  and  fleshy  bodies.*  Their  dispoations  are  ranarkaMy  suf* 
guine  and  lively,  their  countenances  intelligent,  and  they  are  said  to  de- 
light in  music  and  poetry  to  a  degree  of  aithusiasm  resembling  what  is 
told  of  the  Arabs.  Their  usual  musical  instrument  is  a  kind  of  lute,  nai 
they  have  large  and  hoarse-toned  trumpets,  which  are  chiefly  naed  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Though  a  wild,  they  are  not  an  uninstniet- 
ed  race ;  few  encampments  are  withont  a  schoolmaster;  and  the  leisore 
of  a  pastoral  life  has  rendered  writing,  reading,  and  the  study  of  history 
more  universal  aifoong  them,  than  among  the  peasants  of  most  E«m>- 
pean  countries.  They  are  said  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  hare  at  pre- 
sent the  same  weapons  and  privileges  as  the  Cossaks ;  but  they  never 
serve  on  foot,  and  their  didike  to  the  sea  amounts  almost  to  abhorrence. 
All  are  irreclaimable  wanderers,  detesting  the  oonfineraent  of  a  honse^ 
and  the  insipidity  of  bread  and  vegetables.  Their  food  is  raw  fleiftk  «Bd 
the  granulated  butter  of  the  east ;  their  drink  milk  Or  melted  tallow,  and 
the  fermented  milk  of  marcs,t  whioh,  since  their  abode  in  Rnasia,  they 
have  learnt  the  pernicious  art  of  distilling  into  brandy,  and  to  which 
they  sometimes  add  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  hydromel.  They  are  wea^ 
thy  in  camels,  horses,  and  homed  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  large  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  which  are  common  In  all  the  countries  of  Ana.  These 
tails,  when  produced  on  table,  where  they  are  considered  a  luxory,  nt 
little  less  than  an  ordinary  shoulder  of  mutton ;  their  siibstanee  is  neaitf 
of  the  same  consistence  with  the  udder  of  a  cow ;  and  they  drag,  as  the 
Animal  walks,  so  completely  on  the  gM>und,  that,  to  save  them  firon  ttiis 
painful  frictkm,  a  little  dedge,  or  board  with  rollers,  is  often  IMeoed  la 
them.  '  . 

Xlil. — Of  the  tents  of  this  wandering  race,  the  lightness  and  cfaganoe. 


'  *  Tb«  eorresp<mdenc«  between  thig  picMre  and  Uut  drawn  by  Aumianin 
{lib.  zx».  I  2.)  ia  very  atriking;  tad jecpputvAj  soifieient  to  prove  diat  theHnaa  sod  €U- 
mnka  were  the  aame  race :  a  auppoaHioa  eonfirmed  by  the  traditiona  of  the  liiicr,  wlw  often 
boast,  aa  I  was  aanind  by  many  who  had  conversed  with  them,  that  tiiear  anoeslan  faraneriy 
sabdoed  (He  world. 

t  The  '*  koumiss,"  or  fermented  milk,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  characteristic  Scythian  daia* 
Cy.  <*  They  diet,'*  says  Strabo,  (lib.  vii.)  **  nn^ftrseSeah,  mara's  milk  cheeae,  aiMi  mSU^nrne- 
t'or,"— o(vya^a— tovre  i$  icm$  mfn^^umv  mrrMf  nravttyaeacv  aM$. — ^I  find  w  aasmnttcf 
mare's  milk  distilled  into  brandy  in  Robns)nii^  and  aappoae,  thereibre^  thai  H  ia  efkicr  in- 
Tention  than  his  time.  The  mothod  of  making  the  koumiss  is  vecy  ^»np|f>.  The  nt^\  warm 
from  tlie  mare,  is  mingled  with  a  sixth  part  of  warm  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  {art  of  very 
aoar  cow's  milk,  or  the  acid  lees  of  a  (brmar  brewing.  The  mixure  is  then  agitaied  ia  a 
ohnm,  (a  leathern  sack  answera  the  purpcae  with  the  Cahnoka,)  and  dm  pal  in  a 

rie to  ferment  for  about  tweiity*iQar  hoon.  They  an  careful  from  thne  totiBie  to  i« 
agitataoo,  and  break  the  acum  which  rises  to  the  top^  which  it  is  ncceasary  to  bknd 
mately  with  the  rest  of  the  fermenting  mass ;  and  thus  a  heady  and  well-taaied  liqm-  is  e^ 
tained,  in  high  repute  both  wooong  the  Gahnuks  and  Cosaaks.  Cow's  milk  deea  not  cmiain 
•uffieieat  saccharine  matter  to  fennent  in  this  manner ;  and  thov^  one  of  the  Negay  tribes, 
according  to  Pallas,  has  sneeeeded  ia'distiUmg  it  into  brandy,  it  only  yieMa  one  adath  of  in 
^^lantity  in  ardent  spirit;  whereaa  nve's  milk  prodnoea  at  least  one  third. 
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eombiiied  with  firmness  and  warmth,  ace  well  worthy  the  traveller's  no- 
tice. Those  which  I  saw  were  a  circle  of  slender  rods,  of  which  the 
lower  ends  were  fixed  in  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  the  up- 
per parts  crossed  each  other  in  cheqner-work,  like  a  Chinese  railing; 
while  their  tops  were  connected  with  horizontal  sticks,  like  those  caUed 
'^bales''  by  cricket-players,  extending  from  Otoe  to  another,  and  tied  on 
with  thongs,  or  the  tendons  of  animals.  From  this  coraioe,  which  is 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  a  number  of  rods  arise,  like  the  ribs  of 
aa  umbrella,  eonnected  in  the  centre  by  a  stout  circular  hoop,  which 
thus,  like  the  Foramen  of  the  Pantheon,  was  supported  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dome,  and  became,  so  to  say,  a  key-stone  to  ^  whole 
rotunda.  The  finme-work  thus  comideted,  is  covered  with^  a  hood  of 
thick  felt,  and  a  low  turf  widl.  wlueh  surrounds  the  edifice,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  contributes  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  the  cover- 
ing  in  its  place.  The  chrele  of  sticks  is  so  far  incomplete  as  to  leave 
room  for  an  entrance,andthisiscoveredby  a  loose  flap  of  the  same  ma- 
terial with  the  hood.  The  central  hoq^  serves  as  both  window  and 
chimney ;  but  when  their  miserable  fire  is  burnt  to  a  red  heat,  the  inha- 
bitants carefully  close  this  cnrifice  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  cicmfine  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precious  warmth  within  their  dwelling.  The 
fiiniiture,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  is  not  very  oostly.  Some  felt-car- 
pets, a  mattrass,  a  tea-equipage  of  coarse  China-ware,  a  lance  and  car- 
bine, a  few  leathern  sacks  and  copper  kettles,  and  a  little  esti^lishment 
of  idols,  compose,  in  geaeral,  their  only  mjagnificence. 

XIY.-^These  Calmuks,*  Who  axe  divided  into  the  four  great  families 
of  Oluts,  Torgout,  Dersets,  and  Souogars,  are  the.latest  of  all  the  nations 
who  passed  from  Asia  into  Eastern  Europe ;  and  they  only  separated 
themselves  from  their  countrymen  of  the  Contaisch,  or  centralkingdom 
of  Tartary,  about  the  middle  of  the.  seventeenth  century .t  Their  sub- 
sequent fortunes  have  been,^n  the  whole,  neither  brilliant  nor  peaceable. 
They  were,  during  many  years,  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  their 
Cossak  and  Nogaian  neighbours  -,  and  at  length,  in  1770,  the  tyranny  of 
a  Russian  governor  induced  no  fewer  than  90,000  tents,  or  fiunilies, — 
the  flower  of  their  nobility,  their  priesthood,  and  their  warriors, — ^to  emi- 
grate once  more  into  the  deserts  now  suliject  to  China,  and  sitdicit,  in  the 
Isnguage  of  returning  prodigals,  the  protection  of  their  "  father,  Kien- 
Long."  They  were  at  first  received  wifli  all  the  politic  kindness  which 
the  inters  or  apprehensions  of  the  court  of  Pekin  would  naturally 
show  to  a  race  of  warriors  thus  numerous,  whose  lances  and  firelocks 


*  Oftlmnk,  I  am  infermed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinkertos,  wfaoee  elUBimve  knowledge  of  the 
MoDgdian  and  Tartar  dialecta  I  have  already  mentionedi  meana,  in  the  Tartar  language, 
"  Refoae,*'  or  "  Worthleas ;"  and  vn»  originally  applied  to  the  Olnfa  by  their  neighboors,  aa 
a  term  of  contempt  At  present,  howereri  like  many  other  names  of  the  sort,  H  is  no  fongef^ 
used  reppoachfony,  and  the  modern  Okitf  have  noobjeeiion  to  be  tfacif  edled.  * 

t  Det  Gnignea^  Tom.  iy. 
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wereequally  fomidaUe to  QiineBe  naA  TBXiua,  The hklofj of  tfaeir 
einigratioa  was  engraven  on  matUe ;  their  piineea  were  konowed  inih 
the  buttons  and  badges  of  Mandarins ;  and  lands  were  assigned  for  Uieir 
pastarage,  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Tartary.  By  degrees,  hov> 
erer,  they  were  rendered  liable  to  sospieious  and  vezaftioiis  soperintea- 
dance.  On  plausible  pretexts,  their  princes  wei»  detained  at  Feidii, 
while  the  people  were  divided  (for  the  conveiiieDee  of  noor jabing  than) 
into  different  regions  of  the  empire :  and,  if  those  fugitives  stay  bscie- 
dited,  who  have  found  means  to  retrace  their  st^w  to  their  former  habi- 
tations on  the  Volga,  the  Toaqg<wts  no  w  regxet,  under  the  jealoaB  patra»- 
ageof  the  Mantdicoa,  the  more  tderaUebooj^e  of  Russia.  From  the 
latter  power,  those  who  remain  under  its  dominion  ere  not  at  fHroseat 
suti^ect  to  any  vexation.  They  amount  to  thirty  thousand  Ismilien,  or 
about  150,000  eouls^  of  whom  a  seventii  part  ave  converted  to  Cfarialiaiu- 
ly.*  The  remainder  still  follow  the  religion  of  the  Delai  LaMm ;  and  a 
nuncio  from  Tibet  had,  when  I  was  at  Tcheriush,  hut  recently  qnitlid 
the  nrighbouring  encampment  A  few  mooMis  aiUrwaids,  my  ficind 
Vm^  Charies  yaughatt,t  now  Secretary  €i  Legatian  at  Madrid, 
Fenian  Travds  are  skill,  alss  I  mpv^liifaed,  met  this  Tibetian 
tic  at  Astrachan.  He  wsa^sgarded  fay  the  Totgoufei  as  too  holy  lo 
touch  the  ground;  and  wbani  he  visited  the  Euanaa  govumor,  waaeoa- 
folly  carried  up  staim  by  attendant  lama& 

XV.— The  TEUtan,  or  Nogays,  (the  erigiu  of  which  test  nanM  win  be 
explained  in  the  conrseof  this  wori^)  aiethe  noat  nnoMamai,  andweie^ 
titt  the  Russian  conquest,  the  dominant  nioe  hi  thiaeonntry.  Tbey  de- 
rive, as  is  well  known,  their  descent  Aom  one  of  the  tribes  who  follewei 


■*-^Mi 


^TbiOyMuiiSafauaki  h«Te,  in  anodier  rapeet,  departed  fixm  the  eaUoaM  and  pnj«- 
4kiM  of  the&r  aiie«StQn.  Vh^havebeMiiMSihefmen;  aidldMirUadk  lealaaraMMjiteS* 
ed«iBoi^dieraed»Mdii«dof  theDoD,  o|aietothewiln^«4^  timwbmlimmn  btt^ 
fiivoanble  lor  cuueAa  or  hones,  thej  ttraneport  tfaeir  teots  wkd  fiugailiee  fima  phcelD  pbeein 
Urge  boats,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  joint  propert]^  of  many  ftmiliea.  Sane  of  them  1 
■aw  in  the  act  of  removal,  which  afforded  a  nx)st  curious  groupe.  The  filth  and  slBiitk 
tttrible.  ThewhoteI)eltaoftheI)o^/withdlitsstreaiiioa]]diiiardies,bahsDlaid]r 
edt  with  dead  fish.  ACMnwikfiahMWMM,oatofapittSigka»hsi>i,  oBtheoihfaigflr 
fioh  iseipeiisiTC^aiidaait  iooonelaboorio  odtttaadthivvfaMkinto  tboihor  the 
fish  while  tfaej  are  yet  alive,— aOowo  mere  than  half  lo  rot  ob  the  beaeh.  !(  iailsed^ 
dung-hiUs  grow  so  fast  around  his  hut  that  the  slench  annoya  him,  (and  toamHy  a  Othatk 
it  must  be  what  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  calls  "a  moat  valiant  stink  indeed,")  ha 
ahofrela  the  dead  fish  into  the  river. 

WhiiegofaigbywaitrfltniToherimskto  Aaoph,  1  was  wind-bemid  hi  the  ae%hboBalioBd 
of  one  of  these  encampments ;  and,  after  repeated  atiemplo  tp  obtain  water  whseh  waa  Mt 
loatfaaooM  both  10  sight  and  small,  I  abandened  m  daqiair,  though  veiy  thikf^,  the  Mia  of 
making  tea,  or  dilntJng  the  brandy  from  the  laighty  river  yhich  eHended  awyi^d  m.  llHSi 
Cakwk%  though  they  Imve  ao  objectka  to  the  navigatiQii  of  Uie  river,  ai« 
to  aea,  or  enttr  ialo  the  aerviee  of  the  traden  at  Tcherti^  or  TiigaiM^. 

t  The  Right  HewwroMB  C.  R.  V«igha%  now  (ISSS)  fbi  Biilwwk  I^M^»i 
the  United  Slates. 
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Khltn,  and  regard  themselveiB  as  the  elder  branch  of  that 
mighty  ftmOy,  of  which  tlie  Turks  are  only  cadets.  In  person,  habits, 
and  temper,  they  differ  widely  from  the  Cahnuks.  Their  iluses,  indeed, 
are  generally  broad,  and  their  eyes  small,  but  their  complexions  are 
ftirer ;  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows  resemble  those  of  Western  Europe ; 
their  noses  are  uniTefsally  aquiline,  and  their  chins  tolerably  provided 
with  a  cnriy  beard*  Unlike  the  Calmnks,  who  have  no  wheel-carriages, 
and  whose  tents  are  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  iq»  on  the  beck  of  a  ca* 
mel  at  every  rem<yval  of  the  family,  the  Nogays  have  their  huts  mounted 
OB  wheels,  and  drawn  from  place  to  place  by  oxen,  buflfiiloes,  or  camekt. 
Many  of  them  have,  in.  the  Crimea,  abandoned  their  wandering  and  no- 
madic habhs;  and  others^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marinopol,  though 
disliking  bread  themselves,  htfve  no  objection,  as  has  been  already  notic- 
ed, to  the  labours  or  profits  of  husbandry.  Their  penons  are  generally 
tall  atidlarge,  of  a  kind  which  promises  more  strength  than  agility  or 
endurance;  their  tempers  are  grave,  gentle,  and,  from  want  of  adequate 
motives  to  exertion,  indolent  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  are  zealous  prc^esson  of  Mahomedanism.  Their  origin  and 
hislory,  aswellasthosectf  the Coasaks,  will  occupy  much  of  thistrea- 
lise ;  though  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  the  races  which  now  chiefly 
possesses  tiie  country,  can  be  any  otherwise  regarded  than  as  among 
the  last  of  a  long  train  of  successive  invaders,  by  whom  Scythia  has^ 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  pn^ane  history,  been  ravaged. 

XVI.— No  district  in  the  world  has  more  or  surer  marks  of  the  pro- 
longed dominion  of  mankind,  than  the  wastesover  which  the  reader  haa 
been.conducted.  Besides  the  deep  black  mould  impregnated  with  saft- 
petre,  which  is  the  common  soil  of  the  valleys,  and  evinces  the  annual 
decoaq;xMBition  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  fires  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations, the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  country  have  provided  for  thdr 
<iwn  remembrance  by  monumental  structures  of  the  most  durable  form 
and  materiaL  The  whole  vast  solitude  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Donet^i 
and  from  Bakmuth  to  the  golden  gate  of  the  Crimea,  is  like  one  ni^ 
bounded  otaietry,  thickly  spotted  over  with  sepaldores.  Notowns,no 
villages,  no  solitary  fririns,  no  Museovitish  demies  or  Turkish  <minai^Bts, 
distract  the  attention  ihmi  these  rude  memorials  of  a  forgotten  race ; 
and  the  herds  of  cattle  which  seem  to  own  no  master;  tiie  marmots 
which  whistle  around  our  feet;*  the  eagles  which  scarcely  notice  our 

*  An  ezeallent  deteription  cfthenmarmo^  from  the  fardke,  as  large  as  a  eommoii  tarrisr, 
down  to  the  duninntlTe  fiialik,  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (vol.  i.  p.  248,  4ta  edit)  The  voice  of 
the  suslik  is  a  shrill  whistle,  more  resembliiqf  the  note  of  4  bird  than  any  somd  uttered  by  a 
quadruped.  They  are  very  nimble  and  lively,  and  difficult  to  be  shot,  as,  while  the  bard  is 
feeding,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  act  aa  sentinels,  and  on  the  first  whistle  the  whole  army 
disappears  into  their  burrows.*    Eagles  are  also  very  common  on  the  moreelevafed  parts  of 

-  -  •  II 

*  For  a  further  acooant  of  tha  sudik,  by.Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  see  p.  903.-*E». 
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approach ;  and  the  sepulchres  of  various  forms  which  rise  on  ewerf 
side,  impress  the  traveUer,  at  times,  with  an  awfut  and  singular  senss- 
tion,  as  if,  of  human  beings,  the  dead  only  were  the  occupants  of  6*jy- 

thia. 

XVIL— Some  of  ^eser tombs  arc  mere  c6nical  barro^,  of  achaneter 
loo  vague  to  aiford  any  clue  to  their  founders,  hiasmueh  as  they  are  the 
common  kind  of  tomb  erected  by  barbarians  in  every  age  and  country, 
and  may  be  referred,  with  equal  probability,  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, or  to  the  Cahnuks  of  the  last  century.    In  many  of  them  gnn- 
barrels  have  been  found,  which  id^nthies  them  with  the  last  named  peo- 
ple; while  some,  which  contain  vauHs  roofed  with  stone,  may  be  as- 
cribed, with  more  probability,  to  the  early  Grecian  colonisfes.    Others, 
however,  there  are,  of  which  Rubruqius  noticed  great  nuBobers  in  hja 
journey  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Don,  and  which  Mr.  Tlurfnton  and  my- 
self fotmd  in  equal  abundance  on  the  downs  between  Bakmuth  and  Iva- 
novna,  which. diflfer  widely  from^every  other  ancient  memorial  in  the 
world.    They  consiW  of  a  tumulus  of  solid  earth,  surmounted  by  one  or, 
more  frequently,  two  statues,  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  representmg 
male  or  female  figures  in  a  sitting  posture,  naked,  exc^t  the  loins ;  the 
head  covered  with  a  ponderous  cap,  or  turban,  a  massive  necklace  hang- 
ing over  the  bosom,  and  a  small  drinkmg-cup  at  the  girdle.    TlioDgli 
rudely,  they  are  not,  conadering' their  apparent  antiquity,  oontemptihly, 
executed ;  and  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  which  excite  ths 
traveUer's  attention  during  his  journey  over  these  wearisome  lawns. 

XVIII. — To  ask  the  history  of  these  monuments  from  the  Calnniis, 
the  Torgorts,  or  the  Nogays,  would  be  about  aft  useless  as  to  interrogate 
the  bones  which  they  cover ;  and  though  the  greater  number  of  travel- 
lers have  notice  and  described  them,  nothing  can  be  more  unsupported 
and  vague  than  the  conjectures  which  have  been  produced  as  to  their 
origin.  If,  with  Dr.  Guthrie,*  who  agrees  with  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  ve 
ascribe  their  erection  to  the  Huns,  it  is  strange  that  no  images  oi  the 
same  kind  are  found  in  countries  where  that  peojde  made  a  longer  May 
than  in  European  Scythia ;  or  that  the  Calmuks,  a  race  of  Hnnnisli  ex- 
traction, and  whose  customs  and  religion  have  remained  unchanged 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  should  not  have  retained  the  ptractice. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  indeed,  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  likeness  of  thesa 
images  to  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Hunnish  deformity,  and  to  a  sop- 
posed  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  concerning  them.    But,  be- 


the  flteppe,  tboagh  Strabo  denies  that  they  are  found  there.    He  is  guilty  of  an  opfxieiie  i 
in  peopling  these  wilds  with  a  fabulous  animal  named  eofaw,  which  carries  a  stock  of  wa««-ia 
its  bead ;  and  with  the  onager,  or  wild  ass.    It  is  possible  that  by  the  onager  he  meaae  cba 
wild  horse,  which  is  still  occasionally  met  with,  and  resembhsi  to  a  careloH  obsai'ur,  aa  ass 
■lore  than  a  horae. 
*  Letters  on  the  Taurida,  Appendix,  p.  409. 
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tween  the  modem  Calmoks,  at  least,  and  theae  imagea,  (thoO|^  I  have 
aeen  more  apedmeiu  of  both  than  Dr.  Guthrie,)  I  could  certainly  per- 
ceiTe  no  striking  resemblance;  nor,  in  their  piesent  de&oed  and  weather- 
beaten  state,  can  they  be  said  to  alford  a  tolerable  representation  of  any 
variety  of  the  human  countenance.  The  Doctor's  reference  to  Ammia- 
nusMarcellinusisastillmore  curious  specimen  of  his  antiquarian  judgp 
ment  and  critical  acumen.  **  Ammianus,"  he  tells  us,  *' speaks  of  these 
very  sane  statues  in  the  fifth  century,  which,  he  says,  are  true  repre- 
sentations  of  the  Hunnish  face^*  This  citation,  given  without  naakig 
either  book  or  page,  long  perplcQced  me,  and  I  have  been  aft  length  eon^ 
pelled  to  conclude,  that  Ihe  passage  alluded  to  is*^*'  Hunnorum  gens, 
monumentis  veteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra  paludes  Msoticas  glacialem 
Oeeannim  accolens  omnem  modum  feritatis  excedit'^  Hiese  words,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  bad  construing,  may,  no  doubt,  be  rendered,  "  The 
nation  of  the  Huns,  easily  known  front  the  ancient  mowuments  be^ 
yand  the  Palus  MtBotiSf^  Sse,  The  same  objection  which  forbids  us  to 
consider  the  Huns  as  the  authors  of  these  sepulchres,  must  also  militate 
against  the  Cumani ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Rubroquis  to  show 
that  they  existed  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  in  Europe; 
so  tiiat  tiiese  last  are  likewise  excluded  from  all  claim. 

XIX. — ^The  cup,  however,  suspended  from  the  girdle  of  each,  which 
all  observers  have  noticed,  and  none  have  hitherto  explained,  ailbrds  a 
sufficient  clue  to  their  history.  It  was  the  known  symbol  which  the 
0eythians  inherited  from  Hercules,  and  which  all  their  rations  wore 
tiius  fastened,  in  token  of  descent  from  him.f  The  allegory  or  fiible  on 
which  Herodotus  grounds  this  custom,  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to 
unravel ;  but  the  custom  for  which  it  endeavours  to  account  is  not  with- 
out ite  interest,  and  may  almost  identify  these  singular  memorials  with 
'^  those  sepulchres  of  theur  fathers,"  for  which  alone  the  ScyMans  UM 
Darius  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  contend.:} 

That  any  now  existing  are  so  old  as  the  Persian  invasion,  I  wifl  not 
certainly  maintain ;  though  to  monuments  of  this  kind  a  duration  al- 
most indefinite  may  be  ascribed  in  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited,  and 
where  loneliness  of  situation  is  a  better  safeguard  than  aU  the  care  of  su- 
perstitious or  antiquarian  affection.  But  that  these  are  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin, no  reasonable  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  entertained. 

XX. — But  though  these  images  be  the  only  monuments  which  bear 
certain  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity,  (for  I  dare  not  affirm  that  the 
vallum  near  Iski-Chrim,  or  the  similar  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Ferekop, 


*  AxaaavL  Mareal.  Vb.  nsd.  I  % 

tMnU  3<M  mvmt  tt  rourm  itmm  Tmxo§  «in«vcic«eM,  n»yyn>»iwi  ijiuwu^ti  TA*OI  114^ 
TPOIOI,  ^tftntiwnvf  mvwpovntf  myxtuv  nuptu0t  ovrMf)  «m  yvw«Mii  fDTs,  un  ffic# 
l^a^ii^ontBa  wt^  rwf  rw^v,  cere  «i  ov  fM]^irflV|ic3a,'-Mel|)eB.  127. 
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are  the  same  which  Herodotus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Cunmehaa 
walls  *)  the  Scythians  whose  ashes  they  cover,  wore  not  the  earliest  oc- 
cupants of  the  country.  The  Cimmerians,  or  Cwmratg^  who  in  almort 
all  Europe  have  composed  the  advanced  guard  of  colonization,  and  have 
every  where  been  compelled  to  fly  still  further,  or  to  retire  into  moim- 
4ains  and  wildernesses  before  the  succeeding  waves  of  fiercer  or  moie 
numerous  tribes,  hav^  left  their  name,  if  we  jbelieve  Herodotus,  affixed 
to  the  Bosphorus,  or  ferry  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  to  a  region  appa- 
rently the  Iski-Crim  of  modem  times.  On  the  approach  of  the  Scy- 
thians they  ^>pear  to  have  yielded  without  a  struggle ;  the  migor  part 
of  the  nation  retreating  through  Colchis  into  Asia  Minor,' while  some  of 
the  boldest,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  maintained  their  ground  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea.  The  Tauri(aname  derived  from  HbR  Celtic  woid 
Tor,  a  rock  or  headland)  were  renowned,  like  the  Druid8,i6r  thttsUoody 
sacrifices ;  they  are  expressly  called  by  Herodotus  a  nation  distinct  from 
the  Scythians,!  &nd  even  at  the  present  day,  the  florid  complexion,  the 
blue  eyes,  and  curling  auburn  hair  of  many  of  these  mountaineere  art 
a  presumptive  evidence  of  their  pedigree^  Of  the  fugitives  into 
Asia,  a  part  at  least  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  roiund  Sinope ; 
and  however  inferior  they  might  be  to  the  Scythian^i  were  so  formida- 
ble to  their  new  neighbours,  that  they  had  nearly  reduced  the  whole  of 
Asia  Blinor,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Sardis  itself.§  How  long 
their  ravages  continued  we  know  not ;  but  we  learn  from  Herodotw 
that  they  were  driven  at  length  beyond  the  Halys  by  Halyattes,  kii^ 
of  Lydia.  It  is  not  impossible  (and  the  conjecture,  if  confirmed  by  fii- ' 
ture  discoveries,  may  tend  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  portion  of  histt^ 
rical  geography)  that  vestiges  of  their  language  and  physiognomy  may 
be  found  among  the  yellow-haired  tribes  of  the  country  between  the 

*^Herod.  Mdp.  12. 

t  IlaparXiio'ca  rwrrn  km  o!  Tovpoc  mfiorrat  rtif  XKvBtKi^s  ^  d  rns  Arruoff  c)U«  fffMf  «tt  foy 
Aftrvacoc  vcftoiaro  rov  ycww  row  Zovvuuwi'* — ^Melpom.  99. 

t  The  Nogayi  r^purd  these  mountaineers  at  a  diatinct  race  from  thesMeiTaa ;  and  inalwd 
of  Tartar,  call  them  by  the  contempiiions  diminution  of  Tat.  Dr.  Pallaa^  to  idmae  hoafiialii^ 
•nd  conTeraation  all  traveUera  into  theae  eooiitriea  are  indebted,  aaaarad  me  thai  their  ka- 
gni^  differed,  in  many  reafwcta^  from  that  of  the  other  Tartara,  which,  an  well  aa  their  fiur 
oofnplezion,  he  waa  inclined  to  aacribe  to  a  mixture  of  Gothic  blood.  The  Goths,  indeed,  dk^ 
in  small  numbers,  occupy  aome  of  the  nurantain  villages  in  the  time  of  RubraiiQii ;  tm 
among  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  Dr.  Pallas  was  not  able  to  meatieo  anj  Goihk 
worda  as  still  proTalent,  nor  did  any  such  fall  under  my  own  obserratien,  though  1  was  not 
unable  to  judge  of  any  atriking  similarity  either  to  the  German  or  Swedish  languagea.  I  waa 
ignorant,  however,  of  Turkish ;  and  was  at  that  time  too  young  and  too  little  experienced  in 
such  inquiries  to  have  either  power  or  inclination  to  pursue  them  pn^perly.  If  we  rceoDaci 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Celts  have,  under  circumstanees  not  diasiiBilar,  BaiB- 
tained  their  national  and  aeparate  existence  among  the  rocks  of  Cornwall  Wala^  and  Bis* 
cay,  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable  that  we  should  alseiliid  sone  relioiof  UMnasM^g  th« 
modem  inhabitaiils  of  the  Crimea. 

}  Herod.  Clio,  16, 16;  M^pom.  U 
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Caspian  and  Enzine,'*'  and  in  tlie  name  of  Albyn,  or  Albania,  affixed 
during  many  ages  to  the  Hill  country  of  Caucasus,  as  Iberia  (a  word 
also'of  Celtic  derivation)  was  to  the  district  adjoining  the  Fords  of  the 
Araxes  and  Cyras.  The  kings,  however,  of  the  Cimmerians,  (for,  like 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  appear  to  have  had  several  pos- 
sessed of  joint  authority,)  did  not  so  easily  concur  in  the  apprehensions 
of  their  people.  When  these  last  had  determined  to  fly  before  the  Scy- 
thians, the  kings,  preferring  death  to  the  infamy  of  deserting  their  coun- 
try, fell  each  on  th^  other's  sword,  and  were  buried  by  their  nation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  where  their  tumulus,  which  certainly  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  may  probably  yet  reward  the  inquiries  of  fu- 
ture traveilerB.t 

XXI. — This  invasion  of  Asia  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  time  of 
Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  began  to  reign,  according  to 
most  chronologers,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  680.  And  as  it  is  appar 
rent,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  that  the  prior  expulsion  of  the 
Celts  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine  was  achieved  by  the  Scy- 
thians, without  any  difficulty  or  protracted  struggle,  we  cannot  #eU 
assign  an  earlier  date  than  the  above  for  the  arrival  of  this  last  named 
people  from  the  east  A  far  more  ancient  residence  in  Europe  is  claim- 
ed, indeed,  for  the  Scythians  by  many  learned  men  of  modern  times, 
who  are  anxious  to  derive  from  their  lineage  some  of  the  earliest,  as 
well  as  the  most  illustrious  tribes  df  the  west,  and  to  refer  to  them  as  to 
a  common  storehouse  of  nations— the  Goths,  the  Germans,  the  Thra- 
ciaos,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Italians.    Now,  as  all  these  nations,  except  ^   - 

the  two  first,  are  knovm  to  have  existed  as  flourishing  and  populous 
communities  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  date  at  which,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  the  Scythians  first  drove  their  waggons  eastward 
of  the  Tanais,  it  must  follow  either  that  Herodotus  is  incorrect  in  his 
statements,  or  that  the  Scythians,  who  expelled  the  Celts,  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  other  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  who,  at  some  very  remote  and 
unknown  period,  had  colonized  the  countries  above  enumerated ;  or, 
lastly,  that  the  above  hypothesis  is  at  least  so  far  incorrect,  as  it  derives  >^ 

the  three  last-named  nations  from  the  wanderers  of  Scythia.    But  that 

*  The  beantiaa  CircaMian  prisoner  dMcribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (Vol  i.  p.  378,)  had  light 
brown  hair ;  and  she  who  was  offered  for  sale  in  1788  to  the  German  merchant  Keeling,  had 
fair  hair  and  light  bine  eyes.  (Guthrie's  Taorida,  p.  163.)  The  same  features,  in  which 
many  of  these  moontaineers  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  also 
noticed  by  other  traveQers.    Those  whom  I  fell  in  with  had  dark  hair  and  oomplezionB. 

The  name  of  Albania  has  been  often  considered  merely  as  a  corruption  of  Alania,  and  d^ 
duced  from  those  Alani  who  were  driven  southward  by  the  Huns.  But  three  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion,  and  while  the  Alani  were  &r  lo'the  north,  Strabo  places 
the  Albani  among  these  mountains ;  and  these  two  nations  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns.  (Strabo,  lib.  riii.  Ammian.iMarceL  lib.  xxvii.  c.  13  ; 
zzzi.  c  2.) 

t  Herod.  Help.  13. 
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Hcra^tiiB<90Eld  be  siiaiakeE  a«  lo  the  date  o£  the  dmoieriaB  iaioedy 
Wlndi  had  oeeurred  ia  thnee  oo  near  hit  Ofwa,  and  by  whkfa  his  €fim 
QOODlry  of  Asialic  Graeoe  had  io  malerially  soflferad,  ia  a  aoppoaltioii 
which  will  Eot  be  Tery  readily  entertained*  Nor,  when  ibe  aame 
hiatorian  aacribes  the  Celtic  migration  to  acanae  so  i»obable  and  so  ob- 
viouB,  aa  their  own  previoua  ezpulaion  from  their  former  poaaeaalona  by 
abarbaroua  enemy, can  any  anOcient  reaacm  be aangned fwr donbttng 
the  accuracy  of  hia  information.  And  hie  anthority  ia,  on  all  which  i»- 
latea  to  the  jMnrth^eaatem  parte  of  the  world,  ao  inilnitdy  ai^Kiior  to 
that  of  raoeeeding  hiatoriana,  that  aome  very  atrong  reaaon  muat  be  aa- 
aigned,  to  induce  na  Io  tranafer  onr  Adth  from  him  to  the  inoonaiateDl 
and  improbable  compilations  of  Diodorus  and  Trogoa  PompeinaL 

XXIL<-That  the  €ksythiana  were  an  ancient  nation,  thoogh  napcrtcd 
in  the  Tagne  eulogia  pronounced  on  them  by  Justin  and  Diodonia,  wan 
not  thetraditioa  either  of  the  Scythians  themselTea,  or  of  the  Gvedn  ia 
the  time  of  Herodotoa.  The  Scythians  esteemed  themaelTeB  the  moat 
recent  of  manfchid,  and  reckoned  but  ten  centnriea  from  the  time  of  Iheir 
mjTthcdogieal  ancestor,  Targitaua,  to  the  invasion  of  theur  eoantry  by 
Darius  Hystaspea  ;*  a  lapae  of  years  too  insignificant  to  ascend  Io  the 
date  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  or  greatly  to  exceed  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  The  Greeks,  aofieir  from  reverencing  them  aa  the 
elder  bnmch  oi  the  Pelasgiaa  or  Hellenic  family,  were  content  toaa- 
cribe  their  origin  to  a  casual  amour  of  Hercules,  himself  of  Priaasisi 
raee,  and  whom  they  described  as  wandering  into  theae  vast  and  uninha- 
bited plaina  for  the  flrat  time,  on  his  return  from  a  western  expeditiott.t 
These  stories,  it  is  true,  are  mythi^gical ;  but  they  plamly  prove  that, 
neither  in  the  minda  of  tl^  Scythians  or  of  the  GreelLB,  was  there  any 
au^neion  that  the  last  were  a  colony  of  the  former.  And  though  ttw 
scene  of  the  Scythian  theogony  be  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  (a  drcumstance  which  might  at  first  hiduceustosoflpeet  that 
ttie  Scythians  were  more  ancient  in  Europe  than  Herodotua  will  allow, ) 
yet  is  it  no  unusual  occurrence,  Uiat  barbaroua  nations  dtonldtransier 
theiahles  which  theyare  taught  to  revere,  from  one  situation  to  another, 
as  th^  themselves  have  altered  their  place  of  abode.  The  aeene  of  the 
death  of  Adonis,  at  first,  perhaps,  celebrated  on  the  Ganges,  was  laid  soe- 
oessivrfy  hi  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus ;  and  three  diflferent  caves  in  Arcadia 
and  Crete  were  assigned  as  each  the  only  real  cradle  of  the  infrtnt  iupi- 
ier.  What  wonder  then  that  the  stoiy  of  Targitaua,  the  offspring  of  the 
water  and  the  air,  and  his  three  sons,  among  whom  the  earth  was  divid- 
ed, was  affixed  by  the  Scythians  to  whatever  river  the  present  genera- 

Ttyvmm  /tor  wy  oftas  mii  Xtymvi  «S  Xn9mi*  tna  U  efi,  cwin  ytywwHf 
Xcyvvm  tivm  a»  rw  r^rov  0amXiiot  Tv/cnvv  t$  rw¥  Laputm  iufiwuf  iv  en 
^pXmp  99  wXtmt  «A>a  Twr«nu— Herod.  Melpw  7. 
t  Herod.  Mdp.  8,  9,  10. 
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tion  was  best  seqnainted  with ;  and  that  thw  m3rthological  oorruption  of 
N<nh  and  hia  sons,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  Oxus,  or  Jaxartes, 
was  afterwards  fastened  on  a  European  stream  ?  And  as  the  antiquity 
of  the  Scythians  in  Asia  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  so  it  may  be 
added)  that  neither  Justin  nor  Diodonis  ascribe  to  them  an  earlier  settle- 
ment in  Europe  than  that  which  Herodotus  allows.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  Herodotus  contradicts  himsdf,  when  he  brings  his  Scythians 
into  Europe  at  so  late  a  date  as  he  does  in  the  present  passage,  since  he 
had  preriously,  in  his  second  book,  asserted  that  "  Sesostris,"  (whose 
Qonquests  are  allowed  by  ^  to  have  preceded  the  biith  <Mr  Ardya  by  many 
oenturies,)  *' passing  from  Asia  into  Europe,  subdued  theScytha&aal 
the  Thracdana."*  I  might  urge,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  the  frequent 
Inaoeuracy  of  historiaas,  who  eaH  a  country  by  the  name  it  is  beat  known 
by,  whether  at  the  period  which  they  mention  it  had  been  received  or 
no ;  and  the  example  of  Machiavelli,  who  speaks  in  his  discourses  of  the 
oonquest  of  Rome  by  the  French  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Furius 
Camillu8.t  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Herodotus,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  careful  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  repkoned  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  continents,  not  the  Ta- 
Bais,  but  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  river  Arazes,  by  which  last  he 
meant  the  Oxus ;  so  that  not  only  that  whidb  we  now  call  European 
Scythia,  but  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and  Turkestan  itself^ 
wwe  included  by  him  in  the  commcm  name  of  Europe  ;t  and  that  the 
Scythians  may  have  inhabited  these  countries  in  very  remote  antiquity, 
I  certainly  will  not  deny ;  any  more  than  that  Sesostris  (if  his  exploits 
be  not  imaginary)  may  have  paid  them  a  visit  there.  The  same  obeerva- 
tions  apply  to  the  mention  made  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  Hippe- 
molgi  and  Lactophagi,  who,  if  they  were  not  Scythians,  were  a  race  at 
least  of  similar  habits,  but  whom  the  poets  afford  us  no  reason  for  fixing 
to  the  west  of  the  Tanais.  Jupit^,  seated  on  Gargarus,  with  his  back  to 
Troy,  and  his  face  consequently  northward,  might  behold  at  once  the 
Thnicians  and  Mysians  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Aaiatic  Saca  at  the 


*  Herodot  Euterpe.  103. 

t  "  Pario  Camillo,  poi  ch'egli  ebbe  liberato  Bonia  daUa  oppreMiane  dei  /VaneeM'."-— Dis- 
eorai.  Ub.  i.  cap.  TiiL 

t  Herodotus  spealn  ezprenly  of  the  boondary  of  Aaia  to  the  north  and  nort|i<eait,  as  bein; 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Araxes.  n^  fiopw  it  If  Kamrui  rt  Bakavw,  km  h  Afo^s 
nvn^ogf  ^cMv  irpo(  {Xiey  omrxeinna,  Melpom.  40 ;  and  in  the  same  section,  Tocavtrr  fMf  mat 
9«evvrf  f  ▲««  MTi*  And  though  he  allows  that  soae  reckoned  the  Tanais  as  the  boundary 
of  A^  yet  he  himself  was  plainly  not  of  that  opimon,  since  he  calls  Borope  as  long  as  Asia 
and  Afriea  together ;  (§  42.)  and  since  he  asserts  in  another  place,  (9  45.)  that  no  one  knew 
either  the  northern  or  eattem  bemdary  of  Eonpe.  'H  it  E«f«inr  «p*(  mla^Sh  ^a»i^  tvn 
yipmmunsmif  ovrt  ra  wpof  i^Xtov  a«arcXXoirra,  ovrt  ns  Hfof  Bo^f  u  vtfipfnros  un'  fnpni  St 
yivmcnrai  ieaf>*  «yt^erifaf  vofnittwa. 
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north-easteni  extremity  of  his  horizon;*  and  PhineoB might  be  earned 
by  the  Harpies  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aral,  as  wdl  as  to  the  Don 
or  Dnieper.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult  for  Homer  or  Hesiod  to  obtain 
some  scanty  knowledge  of  these  eastern  tribes,  than  of  the  southern  and 
equally  distant  Ethiopians. 

XXIII.— The  difference  of  manners  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  should  not  be  omitted,  as  greatly  increasing^ 
the  improbability  of  any  orif^al  connexion  between  them.  For  though 
similarity  of  manners  be  no  decisive  proof  of  a  common  origin,  since  all 
nations,  under  corresponding  drcum8tances,^ffe  led  to  institntions  nearly 
the  same ;  yet  so  slowly  do  men  unlearn  the  habits  of  their  aneefltors, 
that  any  great  variety  of  customs,  especially  such  as  are  connected  with 
religious  observances,  is  a  strong  argument  the  other  way.  Now  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  whether  Goths,  Gre^a, 
Germans,  Celts,  or  Thracians,  have  agreed,  from  the  mdest  antkputy, 
in  the  reverence  of  certcdn  divinities,  which  the  learned  researches  of 
Sir  William  Jones  have  identified  wi^  those  of  Hindoostan.  India,  the 
Sanscrit  god  of  the  visible  firmament,  the  husband  of  the  eailh,  the  be* 
stower  of  rain,  and  vnelder  of  the  thunder-bolt,  was,  under  the  varioiis 
names  of  Zeus,  Diespiter,  Thor,  or  Taranis,  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Europe ;  while  other  and  superior  powers  were 
worshipped  with  various  ceremonies,  and  all  of  them  under  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form.  Tahiti,  or  "  Fire,''  a  superstition  of  very  diA 
ferent  origin,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  deitie8.t  To  images  of 
the  Divinity  in  a  human  likeness,  they  appear  to  haive  been  mteiiy 
strangers.^  The  sword  only  was  honoured  as  an  appropriate  symM  of 
the  god  of  war ;  and  with  so  much  intolerance  did  they  regard  the  wor- 
ship of  their  neighbours,  that  Anacharsis  and  King  Scyles  were  pot  to 
death  by  their  countrymen,  the  former  by  his  own  brother,  for  attempt- 
ing to  introduce,  at  diffsrent  times,  and  with  the  greatest  privacy,  the 


Tovf  ftof  $q  wapa  rjfwi  wmwv  r*  t^l^  '^"^  •i^vv 
RttX^cwf*  moTQt  it  voXiv  rpnrcy  ocn  fmttimt 

Mvffuv  r'  ayxtftaxi^Vf  xai  ayavi¥  'linnyfioX/wir, 
TXtuero^yi^Wf  mfitwv  rtf  iucauvrannf  mf$ptiwtt9, 

Diad,  N.  1. 

The  tetimopy  of  Hawod,  m  qpoted  by  Strabo  md  EratoHheiw  fromhuUMl 
eerning  the  circuit  of  the  earth,"  is  to  the  aame  eflect,  but  wHh  the  yet  mora  appropriaia 
tart  of  the  ficythian  tented  waggon. 

TXagrofvymv  tit  «av  awtivais  9uu*  cj(^ivr«iv. 

t  Herod.  Help.  69. 

t  AyaX/iom  it  nu  fit^/uvt  m  v^ovf  av  mpti^mtn  muu¥  irXyv  Af^i.— Help.  59. 
minptof  \Sfnm  tfXl'Mt  icMrai^o  «u  ttot»  fan  roa  A^faf  ra  «x«X^— Help.  S9. 
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adoration  of  the  two  fixvoorite  dmnities  of  Greece  and  Thrace,  the  mo- 
ther  of  the  gods  and  Bacchus.*  The  use  of  moreable  tents,  or  fixed  ha*  , 
bitations,  is  another  difference  equally  striking  and  equally  universal. 
The  wildest  inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  the  earliest  savages  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  in  Thrace,  were  hunters  indeed,  but  not  scenites 
or  nomades.  The  use  of  tents,  the  tented  waggon  more  particularly,  < 
appears  to  have  been,  in  early  times,  unknown ;  and  even  the  warriors 
of  Homer's  poem  were  lodged  in  barracks  of  strew  and  wicker.  Strebo, 
indeed,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  some  nameless  historian  of 
Athens,  that  the  Pelasgi  were,  by  the  ancient  Athenians,  called  Pelasgi 
or  Storks,  from  then*  frequent  change  of  habitation.t  But  this  rambling 
character,  as  is  plain  from  the  context,  was  not  the  peaceable  migration 
of  shepherds,  nor  carried  on  in  the  same  vehicles,  or  on  the  same  ele- 
ment; but  the  restless  excureions  of  roving  pirates,  who  cruized  about 
from  one  island  to  another  in  circular  canoes,  resembling  the  Celtic  co- 
racle. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  account  of  Strabo  is  clogged 
with  many  difficulties,  which  evince  that  in  matters  of  such  remote  an- 
tiquity, he  was  neither  so  diligent  nor  so  cautious  as  Herodotus.  The 
origin  which  he  assigns  to  the  Pelasgi,  that,  being  a  small  tribe  in  Arca- 
dia, they  all  turned  soldiers,  and  gave  their  own  name  to  whoever  en- 
listed into  their  number,  is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  general  concurrence  of  history,  which  pomts  them  out  as  ^imong 
the  earliest,  doubtless,  if  not  the  original  mhabitants  of  Greece,  of  the 
islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and  of  a  part  of  Italy.  His  account,  how-' 
ever,  of  their  beginning,  vague  as  it  may  be,  is  little  qualified  to  encour- 
age the  scheme  which  would  drive  them  from  Scy  thia ;  and  the  lucid 
statement  oi  Herodotus  is  such  as  materially  to  increase  this  improba- 
bility. 

XXIY.— The  population  of  Greece  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  di- 
vided into  two  families,  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes.}  The  first  of 
these  were  what  he  calls  a  barbarous  nation,  who  were  the  original  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  and  gave  their  name,  in  ancient  days,  to  the  whole 
country.  The  second  spoke  the  language  which  yet  bears  their  name, 
and  in  the  time  of  King  Deucalion  were  settled  in  the  country  of  Phthio- 
tls ;  afterwards,  under  Dorus,  son  of  HeUen,  (from  whom  they  took  the 
name  of  Dorians,)  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thessaly ;  and  being  ex- 
pelled from  this  settlement  by  the  Phoenicians,  under  Cadmus,  they 
carried  their  name  and  language  into  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  till 
then  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Apis,  had 
first  redeemed  it  from  the  wild  beasts.  The  Dorians,  or  Hellenes,  were 
thus  the  ancestora  of  the  Spartans  and  other  dominant  nations  of  the 


*  Uttvuntn  h  vo^mcoi  km  •(tni  tavms  xf^^*^  ^cvysiwi.—MelpomaM  76. 
t  Strabo.  lib.  r. 
t  Olio,  66. 
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peninsula,  and  always  retained  the  same  tongne  which  they  brov^ii 
with  them  from  the  Phthiotis.  The  Pelasgi,  who  took  the  nuDe  of 
lonians  on  miiting  with  another  body  of  Hellenes  nnder  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus,  acquired  the  language  of  their  new  allies,  bat  oonaiderBlily 
softened  by  an  intermixture  of  their  own ;  what  this  language  was  i€  m 
certainly,  at  the  present  day,  impossible  to  determine,  though  the  anie 
of  probability  would  incline  more  to  the  Cdtic  than  to  the  ScjrthiaiL 
From  them  the  Athenians  were  descended. 

I  haTe  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  eariiot 
population  of  Greece,  as  it  is  classed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  all  theodwr 
best  authorities,  except  Strabo,  to  obviate  the  singular  mistakes  Into 
which  an  author,  for  whose  industry  and  candour  I  haTo  the  higfaeBl 
respect,  has  &Uen,  from  a  too  great  desire  to  reconcile  Strabo  with  He- 
rodotus, and  from  a  too  great  reliance  on  his  vohiminouseomtryniaii. 
Dr.  Gillies.*  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  coidd  not  have  supposed  ttmt 
it  was  the  Pelaagic  nation  whose  sncoessiye  migrations  Herodotm  rm- 
cxMrds,  or  hare  forgotten,  what  every  school-boy  knows,  and  whai  was 
,  under  his  eyes  in  the  very  passage  which  he  miseonstrues,  tkat  DoraS| 
from  whom  the  Dorians  todc  fteur  name,  was  son  of  Ifefien;  and  that 
the  Albanians,  who  were  the  head  of  the  lomans,  were  of  Pelaagic  de- 
scent. 

XXV.^Of  th^se  two  nations  Herodotus  assures  us  thai  the  Peiasgi 
were  by  no  means  addicted  to  wandering;  and  of  the  other,  thoni^  hs 
undoubtedly  says  that  they  had  often  dianged  their  habitations,  yet  he 
no  where  implies  that  such  migrations  were,  like  those  of  the  SeytfaiaBB, 
Ihe  result  of  their  domestic  economy,  or  tlmt  tiiey  left  a  pastme  when 
it  was  exhausted,  to  return  to  it  next  season.  There  is,  in  fiM!t,  a  gml 
difference  between  changing  our  country  and  changing  our  field ;  and 
the  Tartars,  who  do  the  last  four  times  in  a  year,  would  reijwie  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  do  the  former,  or  to  forsake  for  ever  those  mea- 
dows to  which  thi^  annually  bid  adieu.  The  territery  and  pastme- 
grounds  of  a  horde  of  Calmuks  are  marked  out  and  defended  wWh  as 
jealous  care  from  the  eneroschments  of  their  neighbours,  as  the  botdeis 
of  any  agricultural  or  manu&cturing  nation ;  and  the  mere  circmn- 
stance  of  changing  their  country,,  like  the  Dorians,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  when  chased  from  it  by  foreign  force,  or  lured  by  the  hope 
of  foreign  advantage,  is  no  more  characteristic  of  a  Scythian  than  of  a 
Scotsman.  The  change  of  residence  which  induced  Herodotus  to  give 
the  name  of  wandering  to  the  Hellenes,  appears,  on  examination,  to 
have  occurred  only  five  times  in  half  as  many  centuries,  which  is  no 
great  matter  in  the  progress  of  a  colony.  Above  all,  however,  the  spe- 
cification of  the  different  places  at  which  they  successively  dwelt  in  m 
extent  of  country,  the  whole  of  which  would  have  been  depastured  and 


*  Janueaon's  Hermes  Scythicus. 
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nmbled  over  by  the  Golden  Htwde  in  one  seasoD,  is  a  dear  evidence, 
that  iar  from  being  nomadea,  tbey  were  ststionary  residents  within  the 
•canty  bounds  of  wliatever  canton  tliey  colonized. 

XXVI. — In  language  (a  yet  stronger  circumstance  in  proving  or  dis- 
proving an  identity  of  race)  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  either  the 
Petasgi  or  Hellenes  retained  any  traces  of  a  Scythian  dialect  As  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  former,  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  the  sys- 
tematist  has,  indeed,  a  wild  scope  for  coDjecture ;  but  on  a  comparisoif 
of  the  Greek  with  the  scanty  specimen  of  Scythian  words  which  Hero- 
dotus afibrds  us,  even  the  most  slulful  etymologist  will  find  but  little 
chance  of  establishing  a  relationship.*  The  same  observation  will  ^^ 
ply  to  tlie  Gothic  dialects ;  and  if  tlie  Scythian  was  originalty  connect- 
ed with  «uy  of  them,  it  can  only  be  said  that  its  words  and  names  are 
BO  &r  disfigured  by  spelling  or  pronunciation,  that  no  traces  can  now  be 
found  of  their  original  character.  It  b  urged,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Diodorut,  that  the  Hjrperlxirean  dialect  approached  to  that  of  D^kx^ 
aodawitlirasmof  Anacbarsis  is  qnotedto  prove  that  all  the  Greeks  t^ke 
JScythian4  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  lo  ezamine  how  &r  thtsa 
testimonies  will  twar  up  the  hypothesiB  to  the  aid  of  which  they  are 
called  in.  Now  as  to  the  Hyperfooraaas  it  may  be  doubted,  periiaps,  by 
irtiat  species  of  inspiratiou  Diodoms  could  so  positively  pronounce  on 
their  language  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Delians,  so  many  centu- 
ries after  that  interooorse  had  altogether  ceased ;  when  all  which  Hero- 
dotus, 300  years  before,  could  leaiii  from  the  Driians  thamselres, 
amoimtad  to  so  little.  Twice  only,  at  distant  Intervals,  and  is  very  re> 
aaote  antiquity,  certain  male  and  femide  pilgrims  had  arrived,  tb^  said, 
at  thnr  shrine  from  an  unknown  country  ia  the  doi^  whose  names 
and  nation  had  beoi  aiterwards  celetvatad  by  Olen,  a  Lydan  poet^ 

*  Tba  Ibllawuig  u«  neh  Soythian  wnfit  u  Herodotu*  bAs  gl*ca  ua,  diiiigured,  no  donbt 
bf  Gnsk  ipttling. 
Tabid  .  .  .  Teate,  or  Rra,  Papain  .  .  ,  Jnptler,  RCana,  parhapa  Iha  air  «  wind. 

Apia  .  .  .    iksEarth.  Oitaamoa  .      ApoBiit  tba  inn. 


;:i 


TargUan 

"Coraef,"  Ibe  "  rHmdly  otKa ;"  a  Qanu  fpren  lo  Omtnind  Pylidn  in  Luciin'a Toi 
bdoDga,  I  Kppnihtad,  not  to  the  Scylbiu,  bat  TKurD-CellH  dialect. 

t  Dind.  ate.  Bfcl.  Grnc  I.  ii.  o.  7. 

tOlanm.  Akxaadrimia  Snmuia,  lib.  i.  p.  SiB.  Ed.  Lugd.  IS  IB. 

f  Paiuuiia*  laja  tba  Kiuia  oTlfau  Scythian  pilgrimage  at  Dclphoa,  and  inahel  Olen, . 
LyciaB,  who  ning  oriba  Hyparbonani,  bal  a  Hyperbarean  hiniKir.  Thiu  vague  wei 
tlH  ucooBia  at  thia  people  of  wbooi  Diodorui  tSbcU  lo  Icnow  iLs  lauguage.  (Paiuan. 
Fhoete.  pp.  809-610.) 

Vol.  I.— To. 
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Afterwards  certain  oflerings,  packed  in  straw,  had  been  forwarded  from 
Uie  same  quarter,  which  the  Delians,.  however,  could  only  trace  as  to 
as  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  which  Herodotas  SBem 
shrewdly  to  suspect  were  the  workmanship  of  some  devotees  amoof 
the  neighbouring  Thracians .♦    The  men  of  Dclos,  however,  were  witt- 
ing to  suppose  them  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fortunate  country  seated  be- 
yond the  north  wind,  whence  Hercules  had  brought  the  first  olrre  treei 
into  Greece,  and  whence  a  certain  Abaris  had  journeyed,  nether  eating 
nor  drinking  all  the  way,  and  riding  through  the  air  on  an  arrow.    It  is 
surely  loss  of  time  to  enlarge  any  further  on  tales  of  whi<^  Herodotos 
was  ashamed ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  according  to  his  as- 
thentic  testimony,  no  tidings  of  these  Hyperboreans  or  their  qfer- 
ings  were  to  be  learnt  from  any  of  the  Sk:ythtan  neUions.^   Whatever 
then  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  given  to  their  Grecian  dialect  and 
Grecian  superstition,  the  Scythians  at  least  had  no  concern  in  either; 
and  since  the  course  by  which  their  offerings  came  lo  Delos  implied  a 
western  origin,  since  Diodorus  places  their  island  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaul,  and  since  there  are  so  many  Celtic  antiquarians  who  wooid 
gladly  lay  claim  to  the  praises  of  Olen  and  Bovo,  it  is  strange  pervene- 
ness  to  bind  their  wreath  around  the  unconscious  or  unwilling  brows  of 
a  nation,  which,  in  behalf  of  itself  and  its  neighboun,  disclaimed  8& 
title  to  the  honour. 

XXVII. — ^The  expression  of  Anacharsis  is,  if  possible,  still  less  to 
the  purpose.  All  its  point,  and  all  the  point  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  applied  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  consists  in  the  Greeks  and  Sey- 
thians  being  alike  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Clemms  is  reproving 
the  vanity  of  his  own  nation,  who  despised  all  other  tongues  as  barba- 
rous, and  he  thus  reminds  them  that  foreigners  had  as  good  a  right  to 
despise  Greek,  as  the  Greeks  had  to  despise  the  language  of  foreigners. 
"  To  me,"  said  Anacharsis,  '^  all  the  Greeks  speak  Sc3rthian."  Scythian, 
it  should  be  observed,  was  not  the  native  i^ame  by  which  the  country- 
men of  Anacharsis  distinguished  themselves,  but  was  given  them  by 
their  neighbours  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cwmraeg  are  called  Wdcb, 
and  the  Osmenli  Turks.  Anacharsis,  therefore,  whom  attic  levity  had 
probably  derided  for  his  Scjrthian  jargon,  at  once  in  his  answer  disa- 
vows the  name  of  Scythian,  and  retorts  the  charge  of  barbarism  oo  his 
hosts.  "  If  by  Scythian,"  is  his  seply,  '<  you  signify  an  unintdKgible 
language,  you  yourselves  are  as  much  Scythians  to  me  as  I  am  to  you.'' 
The  discovery,  then,  that  the  Scythians  spoke  Greek,  is  to  be  imputed 

*  Oi6a  it  awTos  Twrotn  {pom  roit  votcvftcvoy  wpw^tfif  rms  6f»i|9vaf  mat  rmi  Umunitt 
yvvautits,  cnav  Bvwn  ry  Aprcfitdc  rji  /SaoriXqfjy,  one  avtu  «rvpt»v  uikafuis  OvMiffSf  rm  S^  mt 
ravra  /tcv  Sij  oiia  ravras  xoitwas, — Melpom.  38. 

t  'TwtpPoptuv  it  ws^t  av&pwrt*v  ovrc  n  £ara9ai  Xsyovaif  wrt  rtvtf  oXAec  iw  rvvff  our 
ficvMV,  ti  ^q  apa  Icvniovts,  iff  3'  tynt  Souvy  mi'  oirrpc  Xcymxriv  ov^cv*  cXcyw  y^  * 
hf  wtfi  rffv  fwvyo^aX/ciov  Xfy«vn*— Melpom:  32. 
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neither  to  Anaehaisls  nor  Ckmens,  bat  is  entirely,  for  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  the  property  of  certain  modern  antiquarians.  Of  the  Thracian 
tongue,  as  we  Imow  little  or  nothing,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  re- 
sembled ;  but  that  the  Gets  (who  were  a  Thracian  tribe)  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  the  Sarmatians  (who  were,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scythians)'  is  proved  from  the  tiestimo- 
ny  and  experience  of  Ovid,  who  sojourned  in  their  country  and  learnt 
the  language  of  each  nation.* 

XXYIII. — In  their  weapons  and  manner  of  fighting,  the  nations  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  showed  the  same  remarkable  discrepancy 
firom  the  characteristics  of  Scythian  warfare.  The  defensive  arms  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  wealtliier  Thracian  and  Gothic  tribes,  con- 
sisted in  massive  helmets,  greaves,  and  breast-plates,  all  of  copper  or 
strong  leather.  They  were  all  alike  distinguished  from  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians  by  their  heavy  and  ample  bucklers,  which  their  wan- 
dering neighbours  seldom  if  ever  wore,  by  the  use  of  long  pikes  pointed 
with  copper,  and  short  straight  swords  of  the  same  material.  Horse- 
manship was  originally  so  rare  an  accomplishment  among  them,  that 
its  introduction  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs ;  and  so  late  as 
the  siege  of  Troy,  the  horse  was  never  used  in  battle,  except  harnessed 
to  a  chariot,  a  custom  which,  though  it  prevailed  with  all  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  west  of  the  Dniester,  is  never  noticed  among 
the  wanderers  to  the  east  of  that  river.f    The  bow  was  rarely  employ- 


*  **  Dtdki  Gcdoe,  Sarmadoaqiia  loqai** 

t  The  armoar  of  the  Greeks  ie  weU  known.  The  Thraciane  tie  deoeribed  by  Plutarch  as 
"  of  lofty  ■tatnre^  with  white  and  ahining  ahields  of  the  largest  size,  with  greaves  of  the  same, 
and  shaking  their  heavy  pikes»  which  they  carried  erect  oo  the  right  shoulder." — Avi^s  irt^Xoi 
m  tfw/iars,  c  r.  X. — Plutarch.  JEmilius  Paulua. 

Of  the  northern  nations  Tacitus  says  "  Harum  omnium  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta 
breves  gladii.     (De  mor.  Germanonun.)"    The  use  of  the  shield  Tacitus  regards  ns  deoisive 
proof  that  the  Venedi  were  not  Sarmatiims.    (Ibid.)    Among  the  Greeks  and  Thracians  of 
Homer's  time^  the  uaa  of  the  chariot  in  war  is  known  to  have  been  universal.  E^en-ao  late  as 
the  tuneof  Qerodotos  it  was  naed  by  the  Sigunna,  a  warlike  nation  in  Pannonta  (Terpsichore  q.) 
and  in  mooh  later  times  by  the  Britons  and  northern  nations.   To  tlie  Scythians^  if  we  believe 
the  descriptions  given  as,  it  was  unknown.    Mr.  Pinkerton,  indeed,  assures  us  that  Philip  in 
his  war  with  the  Scythians,  took  a  vast  number  of  war  chariots ;  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
Strabo  and  Justin.    Bat,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  PhQip  or  Alexander, 
ever  advanced  so  far  as  the  Scythians^  their  war  extending  only  to  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and 
TribuUi ;  and  secondly,  those  who  are  not  aeqnainted  with  Mr.  Pinkerton's  peculiar  accura- 
cy, wiU  Bfcaicely  perhaps  believe,  what  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  the  authors  to  whom  he 
refers,  say  not  a  single  word  of  these  chariots  1    (See  Pinkerton's  disser.  on  the  Cloths,  p.  70.) 
We  are  apt,  according  to  the  present  system  of  war,  to  consider  these  chariots  as  only  a  mar. 
tial  incombrance,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  they  can  ever  have  been  really  serviceable. 
Yet  C«sar,  (no  bad  authority  on  military  subjects,)  speaks  of  them  in  high  terms  of  praise, 
when  he  says,  *'  MiMUtatem  tqw'tum,  Mtabilitatem  pediium,  in  ptaUi^  prcftant:^    (Bell. 
Gall.  1.  iv.  S  29.)    But  the  natiooal  and  most  iamiliar  manner  of  ranging  an  army,  among 
•D  tb«  wsMera  Baropeai^  was  the  phalanx,  or  a  deep  and  solid  eolnimi  of  infitotry,  of  all 
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ed  and  regarded  by  the  boldest  warriors  with  a  eoiitem|>l,  from  «M 
not  eren  the  example  of  Hercules  could  redeem  it ;  and  the  bmd 
strength  of  all  their  armies  consisted  in  a  close  and  weighty  eoiiiDi^f 
infantry.    How  greatly  does  this  picture  differ  from  the  pliuM  btlxr* 


other  feriM  Um  Irutadaplrd  to  Scythian  habits  of  wnifarr.    Thu  the  Gi«eks»  m  tha  Tnjm 
w»r,  advanoad  lo  hatik. 

Amc  af*  «nr(^'  <fC(^  aapaf  aayai^  cnpa  i'  «>w* 
T«vav  6*  I««ac0fiM  MopvBtt  Xfl|i«pairi  ^oXatm 
Nivavrw*  ^  svcvot  c^caraaoy  oXX^Xoietv. 

Iliad  N.  191. 

Aa  iron  aeepo  gleama  dreadful  o'er  the  fidda, 
Annoor  in  armour  lock'd,  and  aliiplda  in  ahielda  ; 
S|Mara  lean  oo  apeara,  on  targvia  taifeCa  throi^, 
Helma  atock  ta  helnwi  and  man  drore  man  along. 

Pops. 


bKlMMBMrUMinyriaH  antethrir  old  ldi«  BardjfiUi^  in  Um  bMria  wih  rU^af 
Maoeda^advaiieadialhafermof  battfeeaUad  PUalhiaii.  Aadtba  GenMM^Mcaidii«i» 
Caaar,  '*  Ss  toimmt^udin$  9ua,  pkalmngt  facta,  iwifetua  flmdiantm  exe^ermmtJ*  (BeB. 
CSaH  i.  f  41.)  The  eomempt  cxpreaaed  by  tho  aacieni  Greeka  Ibr  the  bgar  ia  proved  by  *i 
aHirawiuna  of  Diomede  lo  Piaria. 


Ta{anh>M/9vT«^  «pV  ityXM,  avp^faaniMy 

Cm  «r  rai  ;|^paia|i|tft  fii9t  km  rap^ccr  lai* 
Vw  it,  f/L*  ewtypa^paf  rafwov  «a^(|  cv^cai  ^irt^» 
Ova aXryw* &S  u  fttymmfirnkt^  9  nmttaffmr* 
Kav^  yiaf  fitk^t  mifSftt  rnvrnXnitt  avn^vaia. 

Died.  Ji.  38& 

Vain  archer !  tmsting  to  the  distant  dart* 
Unakilled  in  anna  to  act  a  manly  part ! 
Thou  haat  but  done  what  boya  or  wonen  can, 
Such  handa  may  wound,  but  not  inccnae  a  man ! 

POPK. 

And  Mcnelaua,  in  the  AJax  of  Sophoclea  Cine  1 120)  treaia  tho  art  of  Teucer  with  aqaal 


h  ia  remarkable,  indeed,  that  amoi^  the  Greek  noUea,  Teucer  and  Philortetea  ediy  aif 
recorded  aa  archera ;  and  on  the  Trojan  aide,  only  Paria  and  I^ndama.'  Nor  ai«  any  of  Ar 
troopa  thua  armed,  except  the  Phamniana  on  the  Trojan  aide,  and  the  traops  of  PUbeieltf 
(3fi0  men)  on  the  other  (Iliad.  B.  720.  848.)  Nor  did  the  Scythian  bow  rrwmble  that  of  tk 
Greek  in  ahapa.  "Cum  arcua omnium  gentium  floxia  curventur  hoatilibua,  Scytfaki  loh  t«1 
Parthici  circumductia  utrimque  introraua  pandia  et  patulia  comibua,  effigiem  Lone  droc 
aeentia  oatenduni,  medietatem  recta  et  rotunda  regula  dividcnte."    (Anuniaii.  Maicdl^  Kh. 

XXtl.  C.  TUl.) 
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geofi,  the  feigned  retreat,  the  sadden  rally,  the  croked  iron  scymitar,* 
and  the  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  light  armed  cavalier  of  Scythia. 
Against  this  general  want  of  likeness  it  will  surely  not  be  urged  as  a 
material  exception  that  the  Getie,  a  Thracian  tribe  adjoining  the  Scy- 
thians, and  inhabiting  like  them  a  country  of  open  plains,  had  in  pait 
adopted  their  manner  of  fighting ;  or  that  the  Gets  must  have  been 
Scythians,  though  differing  from  them  both  in  religion  and  language, 
because  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  war  on 

horBeback.t 

XXIX.— '<  But  the  Gets,"  we  are  told,  "  are  proved  by  incontrover- 
tible evidence  to  have  been  the  same  people  with  the  Scythians  ft  and 
this  evidence  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  their  vicinity  of  situa- 
tion, their  similarity  of  weapons  and  their  name.  Now  the  second  of 
these  circumstances  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  fairly  accounted  for  by 
the  first ;  and  how  fiur  the  first  is  to  prevail  against  the  opinion  of  He- 
rodotus, may  be  left  to  the  verdict  of  even  a  Gothic  jury.  1%e  argu- 
ment drawn  from  their  name,  if  I  understand  it  righfly,  is  as  fi^Hows  t 
we  find'  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  the  Tyri  GetsB,  or,  as  Herodotuil 
calls  ftem,  Tyriim ;  the  ThysBagettt,  a  tribe  east  of  the  Volga ;  and  thd 
M assagettt,  a  mighty  and  numerous  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abtaian  mountains.  <<  And  it  is  obvious  that  Get»  mu^t  have  been  the 
primary  denomination^^  But  all  these  were  Scythians,  and  the  8cy^ 
thians  and  Getao  are  tharefbre,  according  to  these  learned  persons,  iden- 
tified. It  is  singular  that  m  this  cham  of  argument  there  is  not  a  single 
link  which  is  not  defective,  either  in  the  feet  itself,  or  in  the  inference 
drawn  from  it.  Of  the  three  nations  mentioned,  the  TyhUe  and  Thys* 
sageto  are,  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Herodotus,  decided  not  to  have 
been  Scythian ;  the  first  being  a  colony  of  Greeka^^  the  second,  "  & 
large  or  numerous  and  pecuUar  people,")!  and  the  Massagetee,  though 
often  confounded  by  the  Greeks  under'  the  common  name  of  Scythians, 
(a  term  as.  vaguely  and  improperly  applied  to  all  wandering  tribes  as 
Tartar  is  at  present)  are  distinguished  from  them  by  Herodotus  as 
using  copper  for  their  weapons  instead  of  iron ;  as  fighting  on  foot  with 
pikes  as  well  as  on  horseback ;  by  a  greater  profligacy  of  manners ; 
and  by  the  deadly  feud  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Sc3rthians, 
and  which  first  compelled  thiB  latter  to  take  refoge  in  Europe.1[  "What 
0ver  then,  the  connexion  between  the  Maseagete  and  Gets,  this  will 

*  Iroa,  not  eopper,  w«a  need  by  the  Scjrthiuis  in  tlieir  Tarioos  implomantfl^  "«^}«py  fi 
«vJ«VM^c;^aXir^;i^p(»vrai."— Melp.71.  Their  swords  are  always  called  "«c(m««(."  See 
Herodotus,  passim. 

t  Jamieson,  Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  10. 

t  Hiid.  p.  7. 

f  'X»ipraf  ei  TvfMroi  ndKsorrai, — ^Melp.  61. 

11  0vf««}fcrac,  tBrroi  svXXsv  km,  liiov* — Ibid.  22. 

H  Herod.  CUo,  216.  Melp.  11. 
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noiprovethelatter  to  have  been  Scythians;  and  it  nrasi  be  owned  thil 
the  distinctive  features  ascribed  to  the  Maasagets,  resemble  the  natioss 
of  Northern  Europe  much  more  than  any  which  are  recorded  of  the 
8c3rthian  wanderers.    But,  in  truth,  the  mere  circumstances  of  a  eor- 
respondence  between  one  name,  and  the  two  last  syllables  of  sDother, 
is  by  far  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  induce  us  to  belieye  in  the  alfinity 
of  nations  so  widely  separated  as  Thrace  and  Turkestan.    Of  the  Mas- 
sagetic  language,  it  should  be  remembered,  we  know  not  a  aing^  syl- 
lable ;  and  if  a  Chinese  antiquarian  should  discover  in  BOOMe  comer  of 
Eastern  Tartary  a  tribe  named  Ish,  he  would  be  hardly  justified,  I  ^- 
prebend,  in  identifying  them  with  the  nations  of  Europe ;  or  in&ning, 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  names  in  our  language,  that  Ish  was  the 
*' primary  denomination  of  all,"  and   that  English,  Seottisfa,  Inab^ 
were  only  modifications  of  it    Besides,  if  Strahlenburgh's  derivitkHi  of 
Massagets  from  Maichudi  be  correct  (and  it  has  at  least  the  .noit, 
which  none  of  the  others  have,  of  being  founded  on  a  Tartar  etymolo- 
gy) it  is  plain  that  the  controversy  is  at  an  end  so  fiir  as  either  Goths  or 
Gets  are  concerned,  since  TchudiiB  now,  and  always  has  been,  the 
oriental  name  for  the  Finns  ;  and  that  the  Gets  were  of  this  last  race 
will  hardly,  I  think,  be  suspected.    If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that 
we  have  no  good  reason  to  consider  the  Gets  as  Scythians,  I  may  weH 
be  excused  the  labour  of  proving  that  they  were  not  Massagets. 

XXX. — ^The  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  which  are  alleged  to  prove 
theScythian  descent  of  the  Greeks,  resolve  themselves,  I  sppieheDi};  into 
that  of  Lucian,"^  who  caUs  Deucalion  a  Scythian ;  the  epithet,  Scythian 
dis,  given  by  the  poets  to  Ddos ;  and  the  opinion  menUoiied,bal  appar 
rently  not  adopted  by  Strabo,  that  the  Caucones,t  who  had  in  very  esrly 
times  colonized  parts  of  Greece,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  YfhaX 
weight  is  in  this  instance  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Lucian,  wiQ 
appear  from  a  reference  to  his  Toxaris,  in  which  he  applies  so  vaguely 
the  name  of  Scythian  to  the  Tauri  or  Celtic  worshippers  of  Diana,  and 
the  Sauromats,  whom  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  his  followers  will  certainly 
not  allow  to  have  deserved  the  title,  that,  it  is  plain,  by  the  word  Scy- 
thian he  only  meant  a  person  of  northern  descent,  and  what  the  Gre^ 
called  a  barbarian.  The  epithet  of  Scythiadis  was  given  to  Deloe  by 
the  poets,  whose  accuracy  in  points  like  these  is  very  seldom  to  be  re- 
lied on  ;  and  it  might  be  given  either  because  that  shrine  was  frequented 
and  honoured  by  the  Hyperboreans,  or  because  the  Scythian  Ap^h>  was 
worshipped  there.  The  Hyperboreans  have  been  alr^y  proved  not  to 
be  Scythians ;  and  Apollo  received  this  title,  either  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans who  were  his  favourite  race,  or  because  he  was  the  patron  of  ar- 
chery.   But,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Delos  derived  the  name  of 


*  Lnciaa.  de  Dea  Syria, 
t  Sinbo.  I.  jL 
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Scythiadifl  from  any  original  connexion  or  continued  intercourse  with 
the  Scythians,  its  bearing  this  name  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of 
Crreece,  would  be  at  Idaist  a  strong  presumption  that  the  neighbouring 
regions  had  no  tradition  of  the  kind  as  to  their  own  origin.  The  truth 
however  is,  that  Delos  received  tiiie  name  of  Scythiadis  from  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  island  having  wandered  many  years  about  the  sea, 
tiU  it  was  fixed  as  an  asylum  for  Latoi\a.  ~  The  passage  in  Strabo  proves 
that  there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Cau- 
cones,  "  some  reckoning  them  Scythians,  some  Macedonians,  and  some 
Pdasgi."  The  manner  in  which  these  names  are  mentioned,  is  at  least 
a  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  that  the  Macedonians  or  Pelasgi 
were  Scythians ;  and  that  the  Caucones  were  so  is  doubtless  a  most  im- 
probable conjecture,  if  we  consider  their  situation,  or  their  previous  his- 
tory. Their  first  known  residence  was  in  the  south-west  angle  of  Asia 
Minor;  they  spoke  the  same  language^  with  their  neighbours  the  Carians, 
and  they  came,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  preserved  by  Herodo- 
tus, not  firoD\  Scytliia,  but  from  Crete.  Herodotus,  indeed,  did  not  be- 
lieve this  tradition  ;  but  though  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  than  any  writer  since  his  time  has  been,  and  though  he  was 
the  near  neighbour  of  the  Caucones,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  hhn  as  possible,  that  tiiese  subjects  of  Minos  drew  their  pedigree  from 
the  nations  north  of  the  Araxes.  To  prove  the  Thracians  Scyths,  no 
ancient  authority  is  adduced ;  and  all  the  testimonies  which  support 
this  hypothesis  as  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  the  eleventh 
ode  of  the  second  book  of  Horace,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  applies  to  the 
I]l3nrians  \  and  a  passage  in  Pliny,  wherein  he  classes  the  Gete  among 
&e  Scythian  tribes.  But  the  first  pf  these  alludes,  beyond  a  doubt,  not 
to  the  Dlyrians,  but  to  the  inroad  of  the  Sarmatians  and  oiher  wander- 
ing people,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  Getseand  Daci,  and 
at  that  time  threatened  Pannonia  \  and  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  the  Latin  poets  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  serious  argument. 
The  passage  of  Pliny  if  it  prove  any  thmg,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pinkertcm,  prove  too  much,  since  what  he  says  of  the  €rets  he  says  also 
of  the  Sarmats.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  value  of  authorities  like  these 
against  the  opinion  of  one  who,  like  Herodotus,  had  sojourned  in  the 
land  and  caroused  with  the  people  whom  he  describes,  and  who  lived  at 
a  time  when,  if  any  tradition  of  a  Scythian  descent  had  ever  prevailed 
dther  among  the  Greeks,  Thracians,  or  GetaB,  it  was  surely  more  likely 
to  be  remembered  than  500  years  afterwards,  when,  as  shall  hereafter 
be  shown,  the  Scythians  had  no  longer  any  national  existence. 

XXXI — The  Goths,  however,  it  is  vain  to  deny,  are  repeatedly  called 
Scythians  by  the  Byzantine  historians ;  and  their  origin,  as  well  as  that , 
of  the  Vandals,  is  deduced  by  their  own  writers  and  by  those  of  Greece, 
at  some  uncertain  epoch,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Palus  Msotis. 
These  opinions  are  very  far  from  being  identical,  inasmuch  as  th^coun- 
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try  beyond  the  Tanais  was  at  no  time,  within  the  range  of  history, !» 
pled  by  Scythians,  except  during  their  ptogresB  from  the  Araxes;  ad 
thai  the  Goths  are  of  SarmaSian  descent,  has  never,  I  believe,  boa 
pretended.  And  by  those  learned  men  who  speak  of  the  CSotha  as  Scy- 
thians, something  more  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  than  that  they  have^  at 
some  unknown  period,  inhabited  Southern  Russia ;  a  character  whld 
has,  at  different  times,  applied  equally  to  so  many  different  ooramiiBftiv 
— to  Celts,  Greeks,  Huns,  Romans,  Calmuks,  Turks,  SannaliaaS;  not 
to  mention  Jews  and  the  Pontic  followers  of  Mithridates.  It  is  cerlaiBly 
possible  that  some  of  the  many  nations  who  have  sojonmed  in  Scythii, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus,  may  have  sent  out  oolonies  jnto 
Europe  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians ;  but  tiie  sune  rea- 
sons which  militate  against  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  and  Tlindansfium 
thenorth-eastem  tribes,  must  liiilitate  also  against  the  same  hypotheasas 
applied  to  the  Goths  or  Germalfe  since  the  analogy  of  language  and  man- 
ners  so  strongly  points  out  a  different  connexion,  and  since  neither  te 
Celts  first,  nor  after  them  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatiana,  wei€  tribes  of 
such  a  yielding  character,  as  to  suffer  strangers  to  pass  thioagh  dieir 
land,  urdess  they  had  themselves  been  first  subdued  or  extirpated.  Vo- 
haps,  indeed,  it  may  be  found  that  neither  the  name  of  Scylhffli,  as  tip- 
plied  by  the  Byzantine  authors,  nor  the  traditionary  account  of  thejr  ori- 
gin, are  circumstances  of  any  great  weight  in  deciding  tiie  ijaesUoB.^ 
We  shall  discover  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  e^atem  neighbtHm 
of  the  Scythians,  at  a  date  not  greatly  preceding  the  Christian  aera,  had 
so  completely  overthrown  this  latter  people,  as  to  ef&ee  them  from  the 
list  of  nations;  so  that  their  name  was  only  known  in  history,  or  as  it 
was  stOl  preserved,  in  obscurity  and  dependance,  by  a  few  remote  and 
scattered  tribes.  Of  this  Strabo  positively  informs  us  f  and  this  is  what 
has  occasioned  an  expression  in  Pliny,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  misunder- 
stands, "that  the  whole  name  of  Scythians  had  passed  away,  or  been 
aihalgamated  with  those  of  the  Germans  and  Sarinatians."  llie  name, 
nevertheless,  was  still  applied  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  to  whatever 
succeeding  tribes  occupied,  in  their  turn,  the  plains  where  the  Scythian 
once  drove  his  waggon ;  and  not  the  Goths  only,  but  the  Sannatians,  die 
Huns,  the  Patzinacitse,  and  the  Avars,  are  called  Scythians  in  the  6  jnn- 
tine  histories,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gothic  tribes  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  inherited  from  their  Celtic  predecessors  the  name  of  Bri- 
tons; as  the  Franks  are  often  called  Gauls;  and  as  the  descendants  of 
Alaric  have  taken  in  Spain  the  name  of  Spaniards.  We  find,  aocoid- 
mgly,  that  the  Goths  were  only  then  styled  Scythians,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  and  when  they  ponred 
forth  their  warlike  youths,  with  short  swords  and  circular  bucklers,  to 

^SinbaLvu. 
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*  Stephftn.  de  Urbib.  toCi,  Ttr^^i.    Georgins  Syneellus,  p.  376. 
t  Proeopiut  de  Bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  c.  3,  p.  182. 
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ravage  the  Roman  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Danube,  When  they^ 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Guthones,  in 
their  ancient  habitations  adjoining  the  Baltic,  not  a  hint  is  droptof 
their  resemblance  to,  or  kindred  with  the  Scythians ;  and  the  accord 
Tacitus,  so  fiur  from  deducing  the  Germans  from  the  east,  was  reduced, 
in  failure  of  a  clearer  origin,  to  suppoise  them  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  country  where  they  then  resided.  The  mere  name,  then,  of  Scyth- 
ian either  proves  nothing  at  all,  or  proves  too  much,  since  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  of  Asia  to  which  it  has  not  been  thus  applied ;  and  the 
observations  of  the  ablest  and  earliest  writer  who  has  described  the 
Gothic  nations  in  their  own  country,  give  no  colour  at  all  to  their  having 
any  more  definite  property  in  the  title. 

XXXII. — In  like  manner,  the  authorities  so  often  cited  of  Stephanus 
and  Georgius  Syncellus ;  the  first  defining  the  Goths  as  *'  a  nation  first 
inhabiting  the  country  within  the  Palua  Maeotis,  and  afterwards  migra- 
ting into  Thrace  ;"*  the  second  calling  them  '*  the  Scythians  who  are 
also  Goths,''  are  both  very  little  to  the  present  purpose,  since  both  refer 
only  to  that  time  in  which  they  really  occupied  European  Sc]rthia,  and 
when  they,  to^the  great  misfortune  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  extended 
their  ravages  and  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace.  But  suo* 
ceeding  inquirers,  misled  by  the  famouiJ  legend  of  Odin,  have  applied, 
to  a  remote  antiquity  those  passages  in  which  the  Greeks  described  the 
events  passing  under  their  own  eyes,  and  have  disoovered  the  first  popu- 
lation of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  nay,  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Hellas 
itself,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ister  by  King  Cniva,  three  centuries  after 
Christ.  The  legend  of  Odin,  his  flight  before  the  arms  of  Pompey, 
and  his  fortunate  progress  from  Azoph  to  Scandinavia,  is  in  itself  utter- 
ly improbable,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Goths  of  Germany  had  been  esta- 
blished in  their  present  habitations  at  a  date  so  far  anterior  to  that  here 
assigned,  that  Tacitus  considered  them  to  be  indigenous.    Now  while  | 

the  Germans  were  thus  forgetful  of  their  original  country,  we  cannot  { 

believe  that  the  Swedes,  more  remote  and  less  civilized,  should  have  j 

preserved  a  tradition  so  circumstantial.  These  traditions,  then,  are  in 
themselves  unworthy  of  notice,  while  the  Byzantine  autl^orities,  how-  ] 

ever  accurate,  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  only 
important  testimony  I  know,  which,  though  it  would  not  account  for  ] 

the  origin  of  the  Goths  in  Europe,  wOuld  at  least  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  recruits  they  received  from  other  quarters,  is  that  of  Procopius,  \ 

where  he  adds,  '^  that  the  Vandals,  a  race  bordering  on  the  Palus  Mso- 
tis,  being  prest  with  hunger,  went  oifer  to  the  Franks)  or  Germans,  on 
the  river  Rhiney  having  first  made  an  alliance  with  the  Alani,  a  Gothic 
ii4Xlt6n."t    but  an  event  of  this  sort  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
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our  hearing  of  it  trom  other  quarters  besides  Procopius ;  and  after  u 
attentive  review  of  the  circumstancas,  I  cannot  but  suspect  Uiat  the  Pa- 
lu8  Mieotis  is  a  mistake  for  the  marshes  of  Prussia,  and  thai  by  the  Ak- 
ni,  Procopius  means  the  Alemanni.    Sure  we  are,  ih>m  the  testimonj 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  Alani  had  not  left  their  easten 
hornet  before  the  arrival  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  thai 
the  Vandals  were  already  in  Germany,  so  long  before  the  time  of  Tad- 
tus,  as  to  be  included  among  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Mannns. 
XXXIII. — We  must  therefore,  I  ^apprehend,  abandon  as  untenable 
tiie  hypothesis  which  derives  so  many  stationary  nations  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia.    But  it  is  so  &r  only  as 
this  imputed  origin  goes,  that  I  differ  from  their  opinion  who  deduce  firom 
a  remote  but  common  source,  the  various  families  agreeing  in  the  use  of, 
what  Adelung  calls,  the  Indo«£uropean  language ;  from  whkh,  blended 
with  Celtic,  the  dialects  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Europe  are  ap- 
parently deducible.  To  trace  its  progress  from  the  east  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  may  baffle,  perhaps,  the  eflbrts  of  sober  inquiry ;  inasmudi 
as  that  frontier  of  Europe  has  undergone  so  many  revcrfutions,  that  I 
know  not  how  we  are  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Thrace  or  Dacia  *,  and  must,  consequently,  remaia 
in  the  dark  as  to  one  most  material  link  of  the  chain  which  unites  En- 
rope  to  Persia  and  Hindoostan.    But  it  is  known,  from^  undoubted  au- 
thority, that,  from  Armenia  westward  to  the  Bosphoms  the  whoJe  of 
Asia  Minor  was  occupied  by  tribes  agreeing  with  the  Thiacians  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion.*    And  as  we  know  the  reLationahip  be* 


*  Scrabo  •numerateB  the  Mysiani,  Phrygians,  M ygdoniani^  Bd)oycei» 
LycLans,  BythynianB,  Tbyniaiia,  and  Mariandjme,  aa  Thracian  CribeB  reaidnit  in  Aaa.  To 
theae  may  be  added,  on  the  aathority  of  Herodotoa,  (Clia  171.)  the  Ljdiana  and  <^yi*Wt  «ba 
were  a  kindred  race  to  the  M yaiana ;  and  on  that  of  Bnathaahu,  tfie  PeanM^  Cioooe^,  mad, 
perhaps,  the  Pajihlagoniana.  WoU  might  Herodotna  say,  that  the  TliradaBS  ware  the  mosl 
wunerons  of  aU  nations  bat  the  Indians  I  Some  of  these  tribes,  indeed,  are  sspfwaed  by  Scra* 
bo  to  have  emigrated  from  Europe  into  Asia.  And  such  retroginde  moremeott  are  "'*—*— 
in  history.  Bat  there  were  others,  such  as  the  Garians,  Lydians,  and  MysisB%  whom  Be- 
rodoCtts  reckons  Antochthones,  in  Asia.  Others,  sach  as  the  Veneti,  Cnretes^  and  Tyrrhene 
are  known  to  have  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  as  conbrmry  lo  the  analogy 
of  history  to  assert,  that  Asia  Minor  waa  peopled  from  the  west,  because  sooDe  lew  wessenics- 
hmies  were  (bunded  there,  as  that  Gaul  was  peopled  from  Britian,  because  aame  Britiah  fugi* 
tives  established  themselves  in  Armorica.  Yet  this  is  the  opinion  maintained  fay  those  leare- 
ed.Gothn^  whose  opinions  I  am  now  examining ;  and  who  absolutely  take  it  fv  granted,  that 
all  these  tribes  were  Scythians,  because  they  were  Thracians,  having  first  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Thracians  themselves  were  so ;  and  omitting,  secondly,  to  reflect,  that  it  was  nare 
nstnral  to  derive  the  Thraeians  from  the  Asiatics^  than  the  Aaiaiica  from  them. 

Asfor  the  Lyeiana,  whom«iie  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Scythian  hypothesis^  htASkf 
olaims^  together  with  thoir  poet  Olen,  as  belonging  to  his  favourits  natioo,  en  the  grooads  of 
their  being  a  kindred  people  to  the  Garians,  it  is  remarkable  that  Strabo^  whom  he  cilesbss- 
serts  nothing  whatever,  either  about  their  origin  or  their  relationship  to  the  Caruna ;  and  thsi 
Herodotus  not  only  believed  them  to  have  proceeded  originally  from  Crete ;  but  actually  givei 
aa  account  of  the  causes  which  induced  them  to  emigrate.  (Clio  173.)    I  am,  however,  oo  a 
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tireen  the  Gennans  and  inhabitants  of  Iran :  between  the  Grotha  and 
the  Greeks ;  it  is  surely  more  natural  to  look  for  their  connecting  tribes 
in  Thraoe  and  Asia,  than  to  conduct  the  ancient  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
population  through  the  passes  of  Caucasus,  and  the  trackless  desert  of 
Astrachan ;  a  country  which,  far  from  being  the  best  and  most  fiimiliaiv 
ly  known  to  antiquity  (as  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed,  had  it 
been  the  channel  of  their  first  communication  with  Europe)  was  re- 
garded by  Homer  as  the  land  of  darkness  and  departed  souls,  and  was 
only  first  explored,  if  we  believe  the  common  voice  of  poetry  and  tradi- 
tion, by  Jasoii  and  his  Argonauts.  If  the  ancient  language,  then,  of 
Thrace  and  Phrygia  were  known,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  so  much 
less  removed  from  the  classical  languages  than  the  Gothic,  as  it  was 
nearer  in  lespect  of  time  and  situation.  And  such  a  language,  partaking 
of  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  in  its  construction  approaching  nearest 
of  any  to  the  second  class  of  these,  exists,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown, 
in  a  part  of  Thrace  at  the  present  day ;  and  may  be  proved  to  have 
existed  from  remote  antiquity,  if  not  in  Thrace  itself,  yet  in  the  countries 
immediately  adjoining. 

XXXIV.— It  is  doubtless  not  impossible  that,  while  the  north  of  Persia 
was  pouring  out  its  swarms  on  one  side  into  Asia  Minor  and  Europe, 
eimihir  colonies  may  have  advanced  from  this  common  centre  to  the 
north  and  east  f  and  that  some  words  of  identical  meaning  may  be  found, 
on  inquiry,  in  the  language  of  the  Turks  and  Western  Tartars,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  But  that  these  last  owed  their  origin  to  any 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  we  have  not  therefore  any  reason  to  suppose  ; 
and  the  thin  scattering  of  military  and  religious  phrases  which  answer 
to  this  description  in  the  Tartar  dialects,  are  more  naturally  derivable 
from  intercourse  than  from  parentage.  And  no  words  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  the  scanty  specimens  of  Scythian  which  we  possess. 

XXXV. — Who  the  Sc3rthians  were,  or  with  what  family  of  Northern 
Asia  they  were  connected,  is  however  a  much  less  easy  thing  to  prove, 
than  to  decide  who  they  were  not  Their  adoration  of  fire  and  the  scy- 
mitar  connects  them  with  many  tribes  both  of  Turkish  and  Hunnish 
descent ;  and  the  same  reverence  is  paid  to  their  weapons  at  the  present 
day  by  certain  of  the  wandering  Finns.*    They  cannot,  however,  have 


compuiaoQ  with  Strabo  and  HerodoCiu,  inr.lined  to  maaptet  that  the  reaaon  why  ao  many  na- 

tiona  of  Aaia  Minor  were  aappoaed  to  have  paaaed  thither  from  Gretei  waa,  becaiue  they  were 

deecended  from  the  Cureteai  who  though  they  cokmiaed  Crete  were  of  Phrygian  origin,  and 

may  therefore  hare  eatabliahed  themeelvea  in  many  part*  of  Aaia,  not  after,  but  befi>ra  their 

▼oyage  to  the  ialanda.    The  return  of  the  Lyciana^  boweTer,  from  Crete  to  Aaia,  ia  too  poai-  j 

tirely  told  to  admit  of  any  donbt    That  they  were  originally  from  the  aame  aioek  with  the  { 

Oariana,  though  I  think  it  highly  probable,  yet  I  certainly  do  not  find  aaaerted  in  Scraba 

*  The  worahip  of  fire  they  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Bactria.  Their  reverenee  for  the  acymitar,  and  their  cnalom  of  swearing  by  it,  (see  Loeian's 
Tozaria,)  they  had  in  common  with  Uie  SarmatiansCAmm.  MarceU.  zrii.  13.)  and  lb*  Hona 
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been  Hani  or  MongoUans,  nnoe  the  peculiarity  of  tbe  Calmuk 
nance  was  unknown  to  the  andenta,  whether  Greeka  or  Peraians, 
lore  the  time  of  Attila.  With  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  their  tents  on 
wheels ;  their  art  of  preparing  a  fermented  liquor  from  marea'  milk ;  the 
form  of  their  bows,  and  their  crooked  scymitara,  appear  Tcry  stroogiy 
to  identify  theuL  The  little,  however,  that  we  know  of  their  language, 
which  differs  as  much  from  the  Tartar  as  the  €Sothic  or  Greek,  indaees 
me  rather  to  believe  that  they  were  a  race  of  Finns,  to  which  the  ookHir 
of  their  hair  would  also  persuade  me.*  If  so,  the  Hungarians,  not  the 
Greeks,  are  their  modem  representatives  in  the  south  of  Europe.  JMl 
where  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  avow  ignorance, 
than  to  waste  time  and  labour  in  conjecture. 

XXXVI. — The  name  of  Scythia,  or  Scjrthian,  was  unknown  to  the 
people  themselves,  to  whom  it  was  applied  by  other  nations,  and  ia  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  Celtic  "  Scuyth,'^  a  wanderer^  whidi  the 
Cimmerians  would  naturally  affix  to  their  roving  enemies  ;  though  it 
may  be  also  noticed  that  Tchudi  (the  oriental  name  of  the  Finna)  v^ 
proaches  more  nearly  to  ZmSm  that  any  other  national  appellation  which 
we  know :  their  native  appellation,  however,  was  Scolot,  and  they  had 
themselves  been  expdled  from  their  ancient  habitation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  by  some  more  eastern  tribes  of  Maasagetct  This  ia  the  re- 
sult of  inquiries  made  by  Herodotus  himself ;  and  it  coincides,  in  all  es- 
sential points,  with  the  account  of  Aristeaa  of  Prooonnesus,  who  had 
visited  the  country,  and  advanced  even  so  fiur  as  the  remote  Jissedooes^ 


wid  Alani  (Idem.  rad.  2.)  The  Chagan  oTtlie  Armn,  when  aecuied  of  noibldBg  theRaoiBB 
fttontier  onUie  river  SeaTe^  swore  by  hiseword.    T^(  kfi^pucmn  «fiv*cy  tpawii  C>f»c 

Mf  ytfvpovv  rev  Z«ev^  itn  (ifec  ftfv  evrer  cw  re  AjSefueev  Aesv  aveX»5ci«  ^oXev. — ^1 
der.  Eclog.  Legat  p.  106. 

The  Pagan  PiiiiM»  many  of  them,  sdll  wonihip  their  ^lears  and  liatcheta.  (See  Liiidan- 
hrog's  note  on  Ammianoe  MarceUinoe,  abi  eapra.) 

*  The  colour  of  the  Scythian's  hair  is  no  where,  that  I  know  of,  mentioned ;  bat  dhe  Alaai 
and  Sarmatians,  kindred  trfiwi^  had  yellow  hair.  (For  the  firstsee  AnimL  MsrodL  xnd.  t.) 
The  second  nation  are  called  '  Plavi,'  fay  Claudian,  in  his  Faseennine  verses  on  the  manisgie 
«f  Honorius  and  Maria. 

Dices  o  quoUes,  Hoc  mihi  dulcins 
Qoam  flavos  decies  vtncere  Sarmalas  f 

The  yoong  emperor,  it  seems,  had  rather  give  one  kiss  than  gain  ten  victories ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Regner  Lodbrog,  in  his  deatlKsang,  likens  (according  to  most  interpreters,)  the  ''oer 
t^niinis  gaodia"  to  the  "kissing  a  yoong  widow  on  the  highest  seat  at  a  banqneL"  Myfrknd, 
the  Hon.  W.  Heibert,  has,  however,  given  a  diSerent  nwiening  lolhisslrange  compariosn,  sad 
one  which  makes  Honorius  and  R^ner  more  of  one  mind.  (HerberVs  Select,  leehnilie 
Poetry,  p.  Ur.) 

t  Xv^sttn  i€  ICMU  mnnpm  ZseXerevf-'Zotfat  it  *XAXirv((  oove^imav. 

tMelp.  11. 
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to  whose  inroad,  impelled  in  their  turn  by  the  yet  more  formidable 
Arimaspi,  he  ascribed  the  emigration  of  the  Scoloti  westward  into  Eu- 
rope. Ad  unsuccessful  war,  indeed,  has,  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  been  almost  always  followed  by  the  expatriation  of  the 
weaker  party.  Those  whose  wealth  and  gods  and  habitations  are  alike 
portable,  and  comprised  within  the  circle  of  an  encampment,  have  no 
adequate  motive  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  victorious  and  in- 
sulting enemy ;  the  impulse  once  begun  is  communicated  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  so  long  as  the  retreating  nations  &11  on  hordes  still 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  storms 
arising  at  either  extremity  of  this  great  sea  of  land,  have  been  felt  to 
vibrate  through  its  whole  extent  from  Kief  to  the  Altai.  Nor  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristeas  to  be  despised,  though  he  may  seem,  by  the  account 
Herodotus  obtained  of  him,  to  have  been  a  religious  iiikpostor,  or  a  crazy 
enthusiast.  For  though  their  miraculous  stories  are,  undouJ>ted1y,  to  be 
received  with  caution,  there  is  no  reason,  where  they  have  no  interest 
in  deception,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  such  \randerers  as  these,  who,  re- 
gardless of  misery  and  insult,  and  secured  from  danger  by  the  supeN 
stition  or  pity  of  the  fiercest  savages,  afford  often  the  only  sources  of 
information  respecting  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  Lamas  and 
Santons  ramble  securely  where  merchants  and  philosophers  pericb ; 
and  the  sanctity  of  madness,  more  thim  that  of  poetry,  would  enable 
Aristeas  to  realize  the  boast  of  Horace.* 

XXXVn.— It  is  apparent,  however,  on  a  comparison  between  the  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  and  Aristeas,  and  still  more  on  attending  to  the 
circumstances  detailed  by  the  first  concerning  the  emigrations  of  the 
Scoloti,  that  when  he  places  thebr  original  seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  he  does  not  mean  the  Armenian  river  of  that  name,  but  some 
one  of  the  mighty  floods  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  most  probably  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes.  For,  if  then:  previous  habitation  had  been,  as  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  requires,  to  the  southward  of  what  is 
now  c^ed  the  Araxes,  and  in  the  province  of  Ghiban,  the  Massagetas, 
or  Issedones— tribes  seated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian,  could  by 
no  means  have  drivrai  them  across  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Scythia, 
unless  they  had  first  made  a  way  to  them  through  the  whole  of  Media, 
an  event  of  which  history  makes  no  mention,  and  which  is  in  itself 


*  Visam  Britannoi  hospitOnu  feroa, 
Ek  Istnm  eqnino  sanguiiM  ConcaQum :  ■ 
Visun  pbaretrato*  Gdoooa, 
Et  Scythienm  inriolatos  amnem. 

Ariateaa  pretended  t»  have  followed  Apollo  in  the  ahape  of  a  raven.    Hia  taadmony,  aa  t» 
what  he  knew  himadi^  in  no  material  re^tecl  contradkta  that  of  Herodotoa ;  dnoe  the  laaa- 
dooaa^  no  leaa  than  the  Ifaaiageta,  may  havt  had  wan  with  the  Scythiana,  and  woaM,  na 
.donbt,  boaat  of  haying  driTcn  tham  weitwmrd. 
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highly  improbable.    And,  if  this  mighty  anny  of  emigrants  had  mi- 
vanced  against  the  Cimmerians  from  the  side  of  Caucasus,  it  is  dH 
surd  to  suppose  that  these  Isst  would  fly  before  them  in  the  exact  direc- 
tion which  was  likely  to  bring  them  together ;  or  that  the  Scythiani, 
on  finding  their  enemy  gone,  would  return  to  seek  him  by  the  very  waj 
which  they  had  themselves  so  lately  traversed,  and  along  which  they 
had  been  pursued  by  the  tremendous  MassagetK.    It  is,  above  all,  in- 
credible, that  if  they  were  a  Caucasian  or  Armenian  race,  they  should 
have  lost  their  ?ray,  as  Herodotus  assures  us  they  did,  amid  their  own 
native  mountains,  or  on  that  Median  frontier  which  must  have  been  pre- 
viously familiar  by  frequent  and  mutual  forays.    It  is  apparent,  indeed, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  description  of  the  Araxea  by  Herodo- 
tus ;  its  mighty  size ;  its  numerous  islands ;  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed whether  it  fell  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  into  a  distinct  lake,  that 
the  Oxus  is  the  only  river' to  which  his  eicpresstons  can  belong ;  and 
that  the  phrase  of  its  flowing  to  the  east,  which  has  been  applied  to  tke 
course  of  its  stream,  and  has  been  therefore  supposed  to  identify  it  with 
the  Arazes  of  later  geographers,  is  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
river  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.    Were 
it  otherwise,  Cyrus  would  not  have  crossed  it  to  attack  the  Massagete; 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  could  these  last,  without  a  mirade,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  great  Scythian  emigration.  And  this  north-eastern  origin  of 
the  Scoloti  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  apparent  connexion  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Sacse  of  Turkestan,  who  reallj  had  the 
Massagets  for  neighbours,  and  who  are  expressly  called  a  race  of  Scy- 
thians, not  only  by  Arrian  and  Justin,  but  also  by  Herodotus.  And  this 
last  writer,  it  may  be  observed,  so  carefully  distinguishes  the  people  in 
question  from  the  Massagetae,  the  Sauromatse,  and  other  wandermg 
tribes,  that  it  is  evident  the  name  of  Scjrthian  was  not,  like  our  modem 
j|>hrase  of  Tartar,  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  pastoral  nations  ci 
Northern  Asia,  but  appropriated,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a  peculiar 
race  and  language. 

XXXYIIL— We  have  seen  the  Cimmerians  flying  before  the  Sookli 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  after  ages,  the  Goths  fled  before  the  ban- 
ners of  Attila :  and  we  have  seen  them  (in  this  also  resembling  the 
Goths)  carry  destruction  and  havoc  into  the  countries  whicb  yidded 
them  an  asylum.  But  the  miseries  of  Asia  were  not  to  terminate  with 
the  expulsion  of  these  unruly  guests  by  Halyattes,  since  their  pursuers 
also  were  at  hand,  and  in  their  hostility  against  the  Cimmerians,  found 
an  excuse  or  a  motive  for  the  invasion  ofthe  countries  whither  they  had 
fled ;  but  ignorant  of  the  district  of  Caucasus,  or  of  the  exact  tract  which 
the  Cimmerians  had  followed,  the  Scythiaps  marched,  with  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  hand  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  their  left  5  and  were  thus 
conducted,  not  into  Lydia,  but  into  the  equally  opulent  and  fertile  king- 
dom of  the  Medes.    To  these  hist  the  Sacs  were  doubtless  well-4iiown 


'{ 
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M  troublesome  neighbours  on  their  eastern  frontier ;  and  Cyaxares,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Eksbatana,  had,  some  years  before,  experienced 
.a  lamentable  proof  of  the  vindictive  and  bloody  temper  of  these  wan- 
derers, a  small  party  of  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service  as 
huntsmen.  But  from  the  north-west,  and  through  the  passes  of  Cau- 
casus, so  great  a  storm  had  never  proceeded  before ;  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  Persian  history,  or  romance,  is  evidence  how  much  Upp«r 
Asia  suffered  from  this  unexpected  irruption  of  the  warriors  of  Touran. 
Yet  the  Medes  at  that  time  were  among  the  most  warlike  nations  of  the 
world,  and  Cyaxares  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age ;  the  first,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  who  had  introduced  the  division  of  armies  into 
regular  and  distinct  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  heavy-armed  troops 
and  archers ;  and  he  was  then  occupied  by  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  when 
he  was  called  off  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  and  tremendous  enemy.  He 
was  overpowered  in  one  decisive  battle  by  the  cavalry  of  his  invaders ; 
he  himself  and  his  nobles  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  Scolot  chief^ 
Madyes,  son  of  Protothnias,  during  the  space  of  eight-and4wenty  years 
governed  or  ravaged  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  River  of  Egypt  Their 
cavalry,  however,  was  prevented  from  entering  Egypt  itself,  either  by 
the  intersected  and  marshy  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  the  submissioa 
and  tribute  of  its  rulers.  A  disease  of  a  doubtful  and  unusual  nature, 
which  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  too  genera]  terms  to  ^able  us  to 
give  it  a  modem  name,  assailed  and  weakened  their  army  in  its  return 
through  Palestine,  and  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  revenge  of  Ve- 
nus, whose  temple  in  Ascalon  they  had  plundered.  On  their  retreat  into 
Media,  the  Scythian  nobles  incautiously  accepted  a  treacherous  invita- 
tion to  a  banquet,  where  they  were  all  murdered  by  Cyaxares  \  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  dispirited  and  discontented,  fell  back  into  the  same 
northern  solitudes  whence  they  had  first  expelled  the  Cimmerians. 

XXXIX. — ^This  terrible  inroad,  the  first  we  have  any  certain  account 
of,  in  which  the  northern  tribes  rushed  forward  to  the  milder  climate 
and  richer  soil  of  the  south,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  whose  oountiy  must  have 
been,  during  a  considerable  time,  while  the  Scythians  were  arranging 
their  terms  ^th  Egypt,  the  scene  of  their  encampments ;  and  contained 
the  ancient  city  of  Bethshan,  in  after  times,  and  in  memory  of  this  in- 
road,'caUed  Scythopolis.*  And  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Scythians  is  described  by  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  who  has,  under  the  name  of  ^'  Gog,  chief  prince  of  Mesech  and 
Tubal,"  painted  in  very  lively  colours  the  peculiarities  of  a  predatory 
army  like  theirs.  Very  different  explanationa  have  indeed  been  hitherto 
given  of  this  famous  passage ;  so,  though  the  digression  be  somewhat 
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long,  I  may  hope  for  p«rdon  ftoormy  readers,  if  I  draw  their  atteotiaii 
from  thQ  Scoloti  themselves,  to  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  ihe 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  accomplish  which  they  wen 
the  destined  and  predicted  instroments  of  Providence. 

XL. — ^The  substance  of  the  prophecy  is  briefly  as  follows: — At  ■rant 
period,  when  the  people  of  the  Jews  should  be  in  part  restored  to  dieir 
native  country,  and  before  they  had  repaired  the  walls  of  their  cities,*  a 
northern  nation  or  potentate,  who  is  called  by  Ezekiel  "  Gog,"  bringing 
with  him,  as  subjects  or  allies,  many  nations  therein  enumerated,  ww  to 
invade  Israel  with  a  mighty  army ;  they  were  to  be  all  horsemen,  equip- 
ped, according  to  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version,  who  bestluuv 
the  dresses  and  armour  usual  in  their  own  time,  with  small 


targets ;  with  bonnets,  fillets,  or  tiaras ;  with  swords  and  bows.  Hiey 
were  to  be  actuated  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  slaves ;  and  their  loose 
array  and  predatory  character  is  beautifully  expressed  by  their  "'  eorer- 
ing  the  country  like  a  cloud.^  They  were,  however,  to  be  destroyed  by 
some  evident  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  by  storm,  pestilence,  and 
some  great  dissension  among  themselves,  which  was  to  turn  every  mane's 
sword  against  his  neighbour.  The  Jews  themselves  are  not  mentioned 
as  having  any  active  hand  in  their  defeat,  but  were  to  bury  their  earpsa 
and  bum  their  bows;  and  a  district  and  city  of  Israel  was  to  receive  a 
new  name  from  this  inroad,  and  the  ruin  of  the  invaders.  Hiese  pro- 
phecies are  applied  by  Calmet  to  Cambyses,^  who  was  a  bloody  tyrant 
doubtless,  and  who  perished  by  a  singular  accident  at  Ecbatana,  near 
Mount  Carmel;  by  Orotius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  by  Lowth  and 
otherSj'to  some  modem  or  future  potentate,  who  should,  in  the  last  ages 
of  the  world,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  impede  the 
conversion  or  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

XLI. — But  "Gog  and  Magog"  have  by  the  common  testimony  and 
tradition  of  the  east,  been  referred  to  the  nations  north  of  Caucasus; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  with  any  propriety  applied  to  either  Persian,  or 
Syrian,  or  Macedonian  kings  and  armies,  of  whom  the  first  would  have 
been  (»lled  in  Scripture  Elam,  or  Msdai ;  the  second  and  third  either 
Aram,  Chittim,  or  Javan.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Camby- 
ses  was  actively  hostile  to  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  hk- 
tory  that  his  army  fell  either  by  pestilence  or  sword  on  tile  moontains 
of  Israel.  Nor  were  the  Persians  of  those  days  an  equestrian  nation. 
The  arguments  against  the  identity  of  Gog  with  Antiodius  Epiphanea, 
are  yet  stronger.  Of  the  nations  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  as  Gc^^s  vas- 
sals, very  few  were  subject  to  Antiochus.  Instead  of  all  his  army  being 
horse,  he  had  but  a  very  moderati^  proportion  of  cavalry;  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  lie  had  many  elephants,  a  description  of  force  which  the 
prophet  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  a  poetical  painting.  His  most' 
remarkable  and  characteristic  weapons  were  not  those  ascribed  to  Gog 
by  Ezekiel,  but  the  long  pikes  and  massive  shield  of  a  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx. Judea,  instead  of  bemg  a  land  of  unwalled  villages,  was,  in  his 
time,  filled  with  fortresses ;  and  so  far  from  the  defeat  of  his  armyl)eing 
produced  by  pestilence  and  dissension,  it  Was  ascribable  to  the  valour  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Maccabee  princes.  Against  those,  lastly,  who  refer 
the  fulfilment  of  thus  prophecy  to  modem  or  fixture  times,  it  may  be 
m'ged,  that  the  bows  and  shields  of  Gog  are  not  characteristic  of  a  mo- 
dem army ;  and  that  the  general  tenour  of  Ezekiel  appears  to  fix  the 
coming  of  this  invader  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  second 
temple.  With  the  Scythian  inroad  it  has  not  yet  been  compared  ;  but 
this  last  hypothesis  will  be  found,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  the  objections 
and  obscurities  which  have  perj^lexed  the  more  sober  train  of  inquirers 
into  the  meaning  of  these  prophecies,  and  have  produced  the  strangest 
political  visions  in  interpreters  of  a  more  sanguine  turn. 

XUI. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  predictions  given  by  Eze^ 
kiel  relate  to  events  which  were  very  speedily  to  follow ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, on  this  account  that  he  is,  of  all  the  prophets,  the  most  exact  in 
fixing  the  date  of  their  publication,  because  on  this  date  depended  the 
evidence  of  the  priority  of  the  prophecy  to  its  accomplishment  NoW 
the  curse  denounced  on  Gog  is  apparently  a  part  of  that  vision  or  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  wiU,  which  Ezekiel  professes  to  have  received  in 
"  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  in  the  tenth  month,  and  fifth  day  of 
the  month,"*  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  lawless  and  predatory 
habits  of  those  who,  after  the  taking  of  Jerasalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
continued  to  inhabit  "  the  wastes  of  the  land  of  Israel,"  and  threatens 
them  with  a  still  heavier  calamity,  and  destruction  still  more  hopeless 
than  that  which  had  already  befallen  their  nation.  The  date,  then,  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  being  obtained,  there  is,  it  may  be  observed,  a  very 
remarkable  event  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  enables  us  to  fix  within 
a  few  years  the  period  at  which  the  Scythians  invaded  Media,  and 
places  the  great  calamity  almost  forty  years  later  than  Dean  Prideaux ' 
and  most  other  chronologers  have  supposed.  This  event  is  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  calculated,  and 
which  occurred  on  the  day  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydians,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  60L 
In  what  year  of  the  reign*  of  Cyaxares  this  took  place,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  five  years'  war  between  that  sovereign 
and  the  Lydians,  occasioned  by  the  protection  afiforded  by  these  last  to 
the  fugitive  Scythian  hunters  who  had  murdered  their  royal  pupil,  we 
cannot  conveniently  place  it  earlier  than  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  But 
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the  whole  reign  of  Cxitxares  waa  forty  years,  during  twenty-cfglit  of 
which  Che  Scoloti  were  in  military  poasession  of  Asia ;  and  as,  after 
their  expulsion,  we  cannot  allow  him  le88  than  three  years  to  ze-esia- 
bhsh  his  power  and  aubdue  Nineveh,  ao  an  equal  time  muat  be  alio  wed 
between  the  eclipse  above  mentioned  and  their  invasion,  during  whidi 
time  CyaxareiS  made  peace  with  Alyattea,  by  the  mediation  of  Labjne- 
tiia,  king  of  Babylon  ;^  married  the  Lydian  pnnceaa,  Ariene ;  and,  after 
collecting  a  great  army,  defeated  the  Aaayriana,  and  waa  actnally  em- 
ployed in  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  when  Madyes  and  his  hordes  assail- 
ed him.  The  invasion,  then,  of  Madyes  may  be  safely  placed  in  the 
year  before  Christ  S&S^  being  the  one  after  the  first  taking  of  JemsaleBi 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  being,  therefore,  the  second  year  of  Ezekids 
captivity.  It  may  be  further  collected  from  the  narrative  of  HerodotiB, 
that  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Media  took  place  very 
soon  after  their  return  from  the  Egyptian  expedition ;  and,  indeed,  many 
years  were  likely  to  have  been  consumed  in  their  previous  autjugatioQ 
of  Upper  Asia.  Fixing,  therefore,  their  advance  against  Egypt  to  the 
twenty-fourth  year  after  their  entrance  into  Media,  or  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  EzekieFs  captivity,  a  space  of  thirteen  years  will  be  found 
to  intervene  between  the  date  of  this  prediction  and  the  passage  of  the 
Scoloti  through  Israel  and  Judea. 

XLIII. — During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Zedekiah-s  death 
and  the  return  of  Ezra  witli  the  nobility  and  prints  lo  Jerusalem,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  remained  in  Judah. 
Nebuchadnezzar  only  carried  away  four  thousand  six  hundred  persons ; 
the  emigrants  who  fled  with  Gedaliah  into  Egypt,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous ;  and  several  of  these  last,  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Eearhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  ratnmed 
from  time  to  time  to  their  native  country ;  where  Ezra,  who  does  not 
describe  the  land  as  uninhabitable,  undoubtedly  found  a  resident  popu- 
lation to  receive  the  forty-two  thousand  who  returned  with  him.  And 
these  were  the  people  living  without  laws  and  in  scattered  vdlagea, 
whom  Ezekiel  menaces  with  calamities  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  <^  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  invasion,  precisely  tally  with  thoae 
under  which  Gog^  with  his  kindred  hordes,  was  to  assail  them.  Nor 
can  any  other  time  be  mentioned  in  which  the  children  of  larael  dwdt 
"  safely,"  or,  as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  "  carelessly,"  or  '^lawless- 
ly," without  walls  or  fortifi^  cities.  Moreover,  the  names  of  those 
nations  who  were  to  compose  the  army  of  Gog,  nearly  correspond  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Scythian  inroad ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  That  ^^  Gog"  itself  is  the  utsaal  name  for  the  na- 
tions north  of  Caucasus,  we  have  the  authority  of  Bochart,  and  of  the 
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unifoitn  traditions  of  the  east,  which  have  always  dignified  the  defences 
raised  by  the  Persian  sovereigns  against  theTartars  with  the  nameof  ^4he 
rampartsof  Gog  and  Magog."  In  like  manner, "  Tubal,  Meshech,aDd  To- 
garmah,"  (who  w^e  all  descendants  of  Japheth,  and  whom  we  find  in 
other  passages  of  Eaekiel,  trading  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  the  usual  Scy- 
thian merchandise  of  slaves  and  horses,.)  are  always  placed  in  the  north ; 
and  the  two  last-named  patriarchs' may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Massagets  and  Turkish  tribes.  Nor,  when  we  recollect  how 
easily  the  Huns  induced  the  conquered  nations  of  the  north,  to  unite 
under  their  banner,  and  aid  their  further  progress  against  a  feeble  and 
wealthy  enemy,  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  so  many  other  tribes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Scoloti  in  an  enterprize  so  promising,  as  the  invasion  of 
Media  and  Egypt  ?  Elam  and  Gomei:,  the  Persians  and  Cimmerians, 
are  found  accordingly,  among  the  allies  or  subjects  of  Gog ;  as  well  as 
Cush  and  Phut,  the  descendants  of  that  Egyptian  colony  which  Sesos- 
tris  left  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  But  of  all  tliese  nations  the  pre- 
dominant character  would  be  Scythian ;  their  arms  and  equipments 
would  be  formed  after  the  same  model,  and  the  main  object  of  their  in- 
vasion, would  be  doubtless  slaves  and  booty. 

XL!  v.— For  the  circumstances  of  their  retreat  from  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Jews  who  were  resident  in  their  own  country  had  then 
no  historian,  it  is  useless  to  weary  conjecture.  .  We  may  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Heathen  nations  to  ascribe  to  their 
own  gods,  whatever  act  of  miraculous  power  had  been  displayed  by  Je- 
hovah :  and  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  interposition  of  Vulcan 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib.'*^  This  being 
considered,  it  may  strike  even  a  careless  observer  as  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  Almighty  threaten^  by  his  prophets  "  to  plead  against 
Gog  by  pestilence  and  blood  ;"  an*d  that  Herodotus  tells  us<  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Ascalon,  the 
Scythians  were  afflicted  by  a  strange  and  grievous  disorder,  and  were 
so  much  reduced  in  numbers,  as  shortly  after  to  be  expelled  from  Asia 
by  a  very  trifling  efibrt  of  the  Medes.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  the 
miserable  remnant  of  resident  Israelites  were  at  this  time  afilicted  by  a 
new  invader,  but  rescued  from  utter  ruin  by  a  providential,  and,  proba- 
bly, a  miraculous  deliverance ;  that  this  Scythian  inroad  was,  however, 
the  term  of  their  calamities ;  and  that  thenceforward  the  restoration  of 
their  country  gradually  proceeded  till  the  return  of  Ezra,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  temi^e.  And,  lastly,  that  Bethshan,  a  district  and  city 
near  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  became  from  that  time,  under  its  new  name 
of  Scythopolis,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  Septuagint  translation 
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XLV.— I  am  not  insensible  to  the  arguments  which  may  be  used 
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,  BKunit  my  hypotheila,  and  feel  that  many  diJBeolties  will  even  yvi  le- 
DUtin  UDezpUined  in  ihia  remu-kaUe  prophecy.  If,  however,  it  shorii 
be  urged  thai  Phdeaux  places  the  Scythian  invanon  almost  forty  yon 
eariier  than  I  have  doue,  1  would  merely  refer  my  readers  to  the  text  at 
Herodotus,  which  that  learned  person  has  in  tbia  place  Htrangely  mti- 
eonceived ;  since  it  is  apparent  thai  the  solar  eclipae  occurred,  not  afte 
(he  expulsion  of  the  Scoloti  from  Asia,  but  before  their  entrance  into 
it  ;*  and  1  would  further  add,  that  had  the  Scythian  army  passed  through 
the  land  of  Israel  and  Judah  twice  (and  such  a  race  would  not  han 
passed  without  leaving  their  track  in  blood  and  fire)  during  the  reifn 
of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  or  Zedekiah,  we  should  have  had,  doubtless,  a  re- 
gular account  of  the  circumstance  from  the  contemporary  prophets  aad 
historians.  Some  may  perhaps  object  that  the  arrival  of  Gog  is  piaeed 
by  Ezekiel  "  after  many  days"—"  in  the  latter  years ;"  and  that  he  is 
nid  to  have  been  "  spoken  of  in  old  lime  by  the  imiphets  of  Israei' 
But  len^  of  time  is  merely  comparative ;  and  thirteen  or  fovitea 
years  is  a  terrible  duration  for  a  tyranny  so  wild  and  outrageous  as  thai 
which  Herodotus  aacribea  to  the  Scythians  in  Asia,  and  which  had  al- 
ready continued  ten  or  twelve  years.  "  In  the  latter  years"  is  only  a 
simple  periphrasis  for  "  at  length.'t  as  "in  old  time"  may  men^y  sig- 
nify ijeforeliand  ;  while  the  expression,  "  many  years,"  in  our  traoria- 
tion,  is  not  wan«nted  either  by  the  original  or  the  Seplusgint.  In  the 
reference  to  former  prophets,  Joel  is  appu'enlly  intended,  though  some 
passages  in  Isaiah  himself  have  a  seeming  relation  to  Gog.  Another 
objection  which  occurs  to  me  is,  that  llie  Almighty  pnwuses,  after  the 
destruction  of  Gog,  to  have  mercy  "  on  the  wh»le  house  of  toad,"  and 
that  he  would  "  hide  his  face  from  Ihem  no  more."  These  are  pas- 
sages which  have  induced  many  interpreters  (o  refer  the  prophecy  to 
the  future  and  Hnal  re-eslabhshment  of  the  Jews,  and  their  eonversiim  to 
Christiauity,  hut  wbich  are  very  capable  of  another  explanation,  since 
Ezra  uses  the  same  expression  of  "  all  Israei"  to  those  who  returned 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  since  the  same  notions  of  final  restoratioa 
are  coupled  by  Isaiah  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  It  is  erideni,  indeed, 
from  many  texts  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  this  retnm 
from  Babylon  included  nuuiy  individuals  and  families  of  aD  the  twetre 
tribes ;  and  it  was  certtunly  true  that  God  thenceforward  never  aban- 
doned His  people  or  His  sanctuary,  till  He  came,  in  whom  the  wb(^ 
law  of  Moses  and  expectations  of  Israel  were  sealed  up  and  acoomidialt- 
ed.  It  may,  lastly,  be  (ri>)ected  that  the  burial-place  of  Gog  waa  to  b« 
"  Hat  nt  the  sea,"  an  expression  which  certainly  does  not  apply  lo  8cy- 
But  the  Hebrew  word  mp  more  frequently  signifies  "  be- 
"  towards,"  than  "eastward  of;"  and  it  ii  in  the  first  of  these 
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that  the  seveBty-  interpretem  have  in  this  place  translated  it.  I 
need  hardly  obeerre,  that  the  above  hypothesis  as  to  the  primary  mean- 
ing and  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  propheey,  does  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  application  of  many  of  its  military  terms  and  poetical  images, 
by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  a  future,  and  most  probably,  a  spi- 
ritual victory  of  Christ  and  his  saints  over  the  porwers  of  the  earth  and 
hell  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world. 

For  this  long  digression  on  a  subject  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  not 
very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Scythia,  I  am  sensible  that 
an  apology  is  necessary ;  but  if  it  save  the  world  from  a  repetition  of 
eertain  appUcations  of  the  characters  of  (Sog  and  Magog  to  modem  times 
and  tyrants,  one  good  end  at  least  will  have  been  obtained  by  it,  and 
neither  my  labour  not  that  of  my  readers  will  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away.* 

XLVI. — One  strange  consequence  is  asserted  by  Herodotus  to  have 
followed  fr6m  the  long  campaign  of  the  Scythians  in  Media,  which  is, 
however,  too  preposterous  to  be  worth  mentioning,  had  not  modem 
compilers,  gravely  and  without  suspicion,  retailed  it  on  his  authority. 
Their  wives,  whom  they  had  left  in  Sc3rthia,  married,  during  their  ab^ 
sence,  their  bond-slaves ;  and  these  last,  or  their  ofl&pring,  took  up  arms 
to  resist  the  return  of  their  rightful  lords.t  With  the  bow  and  the  sabre 
both  sides  were  equal ',  but  when  the  Scythians  brandished  their  whips 
against  these  refractory  domestics,  the  wdl-known  instmment  of  cor- 
rection, which  the  disuse  of  eight-and-twenty  years  had  not,  it  seems 
obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  the  mutineers,  at  once  put  them  to 
flight    It  is  evident  that  this  story  must  be  either  false  or  greatly  ex- 


*  Theodoret  sappoflea  the  inradkxi  of  Gog  to  have  oceuired  in  the  time  of  Zorobabel.  But 
had  it  then  occurred,  it  woald  have  been  most  probaUy  recorded  by  Esn  or  Nehemiah.  He 
calls  however,' Gog,  Meahech,  and  Thobal,  all  Scythiens ;  and  aatares  lu,  oo  the  authori^ 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins  (which  singularly  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus)  that 
the  northern  uati(xi8  made,  about  this  time,  a  notable  inroad  into  Palestine. — Pi/ny  ol  k^tu 
Kotpov  ys¥oiit»oi  aetcXrivtat  SiiacfuaXoi  ravra  ra  tBvri  txiffrpureovai  rji  lovSatq. — Theodoret. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  613.    Ed.  Par.  1642. 

.  t  It  is  pot  very  easy  to  discover,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotos,  whether  tbey  were  the 
•dnlleroQa  lovers  of  the  Scythian  women  who  opposed  the  return  of  their  masters,  or  the 
children  who  had  grown  up  from  this  intercourse  during  the  twenty-eight  yesrs  absence  of 
their  husbands.  The  Scythian  slaves  were  blind ;  eo  that  the  first  supposition  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Yet  the  trench  dug  te  oppose  the  return  of  tho  invaders  of  Media,  was  called 
the  "  trench  of  the  blind,"  which  seems  to  make  it  their  work.  And  it  is  equally  preposte 
roQS  to  sappose  that  the  children  of  slaves,  who  haiT  grown  up  during  their  masters*  absence, 
eould  have  any  fear  or  habitual  reverence  far  whips  which  th^  had  never  feU.  On  the  whole, 
it  msy  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  they  were  the  slaves  them« 
selves  who  mutinied ;  and  that  the  cruel  precaution  of  blinding  them  was  occasioned  by  their 
rebellion,  and  had  not  been  practised  till  then.  The  entrenchment,  which  extends  from  Iski 
Crim  to  Arabat,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  work  of  the  Bosphorites.  But  Strabo  (1.  xi.) 
regards  it  es  Cimmerian ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  history  of  Herodotus,  that  it  existed  befiirt 
the  BbaplMMritSB  had  settled  oil  that  cotst 
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Bp{;erated,  since  the  Scythian  natives  were  in  the  habit,  not  of  temof 
their  wives  and  flocks  behind  them  defenceless,  but  of  emigrating  wiik 
all  their  wealth  and  connexions  about  them ;  and  since  the  efiect  ioi- 
puted  to  a  brandished  horse- whip  surpasses  all  power  of  belief.  But  it 
is  certain  that  a  ^-allum,  or  trench,  of  very  considerable  dimensions  stil 
exists,  extending  from  Iski  Crim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabat,  in  the 
exact  situation  in  which  Herodotus  places  the  entrenchment  of  these 
slaves ;  so  that  there  was,  doubtless,  some  foundation  for  this  extravagant 
story,  though  at  present  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  the  trulfa  fnm 
its  attendant  falsehood  and  exaggeration. 

XLVII. — For  a  considerable  space  of  time,  no  more  is  certainly  knows 
of  the  history  of  the  Scythians.  Like  those,  indeed,  of  most  other  bar- 
barous nations,  their  annals,  if  we  possessed  them,  would  probafalj  con- 
tain very  little  which  could  interest  or  gratify  curiosity  ;  and  ev^en  the 
expedition  against  their  country  by  Darius  king  of  Persia,  is  an  event  of 
which  the  details  are  too  familiarly  known  to  most  of  my  readers^  to  re- 
quire any  lengthy  comment.  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Darius  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  Media,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  before.  Ctcsias,  with  more  apparent  reason,  regards  it  as  the 
consequence  of  a  slave  trading  scheme  of  Priaramnes,  satrap  of  Cappa- 
docia,  who,  having  sent  tliirty  small  vessels  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Sey- 
thia,  encouraged  his  govermnent  to  undertake  a  similar,  but  far  more 
extensive  effort  for  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  was,  if  we  believe  Ctesias,  confined  to  the  deserts  of  Bess- 
arabia ;  and  his  retreat  was  rendered  chiefly  unfortunate  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  the  consequent  loss  oC  ^e  rear  of 
his  vast  army.  Nor  can  I  help  regarding  this  account  as  far  more  pro- 
bable than  the  progress  ascribed  to  the  Persians  by  Herodotus,  through 
a  desert  and  almost  waterless  country,  under  circmnstances  which  must 
apparently  have  destroyed  any  army,  however  frugal  or  well-provided. 
But  to  whatever  extent  the  army  of  Darius  overran  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  by  this  expedition,  and  the  naval  one  of  Priaramnes  to  ihe 
sea  of  Azoph  and  the  Don,  the  greater  part  of  European  Scythia  became 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  this  knowledge  was  soon 
after  considerably  extended  by  the  settlements  which  the  former  people 
effected  on  the  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  accounts  of  these  settlers,  however,  as  coDected 
by  Herodotus,  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  present  hce  of  the 
country,  which,  wide  as  it  is,  has  hardly  room  for  the  various  tribes 
whom  he  enumerates,  and  into  which,  with  the  usual  lot  of  barbarous 
nations,  the  Scoloti  soon  divided  themselves.  West  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  in  a  situation  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  two  families  of 
CaUipidaB  and  Halizones,  the  first  of  Greek,  the  second  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, were  distinguished  from  the  Scythians  by  their  habit  of  tilling 
the  ground  and  feeding  on  bread.    Next  to  them  were  the  Scythian 
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p^Dlighmen,  who  bad  already  so  far  unlearnt  their  pastoral  habits  as  to 
cultivate  corn  for  sale,  though  not  for  their  own  consumption.  Of  the 
Neuri,  further  north,  no  information  is  given,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
hfive  been  a  Scythian  people.  East  of  the  Borysthenes,  a  maritime  and 
uninhabited  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hylaea,  '^  the  Woodland ;" 
to  the  north  of  Hylsea  the  same  bank  of  the  river  was  occupied  by 
another  race  of  agricultural  Scj^hians,  and  above  them,  by  a  nation  dis-^ 
tinct  from  the  Scythians,  and  called  by  Herodotus  the  "  Man-eaters,"*  or, 
from  the  colour  of  their  garments,  "the  Black-mantles,"  or  Melanchlseni. 
These  extended  far  to  the  eastward,  and  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  several  tribes  of  "  Grazing  and  Royal  Scythians."  The  first  of 
these  inhabited  a  space  of  fourteen  days'  journey  between  the  rivers 
Panticape  and  Gerrhus.  The  second  had  the  Gerrhiis  for  their  western 
boundary  ;  for  their  southern,  the  country  of  the  Tauri,  while  to  the 
east  they  were  partly  contained  by  the  Tanais,  and  partly  by  the  en^ 
trenchment  formerly  mentioned  as  erected  by  the  mutinous  of&pring  of 
the  slaves.  Beyond  the  Tanais  were  the  Sauromatse ;  and  to  the  north 
of  these  last,  a  numerous  and  red-haired  nation,  called  Budini,  among 
whom  Herodotus  places  a  colony  of  degenerate  Greeks,  fugitives  from 
the  various  factories  established  by  that  nation  on  the  coast,  but  who 
still  cultivated  the  ground,  and  in  their  wooden  city  of  Gelonus  had  tem- 
ples to  the  gods  of  their  fore&thers.  The  regions  eastward  of  the  Sau- 
romatsft  were  altogether  unknown,  or  peopled  with  monsters  or  sa- 
vages, the  usual  marvels  by  which  a  barbarous  people  seek  to  disguise 
ignorance. 

XLVIII. — This  account  is  sufficiently  minute  indeed,  but  is  so  per- 
fectly irreconcilable  with  the  present  features  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
apparent,  either  that  Herodotus  was  strangely  misinformed  in  many 
circumstances  of  Scjrthian  geography,  or  that  succeeding  writers  have  gi- 
ven very  different  names  to  the  features  of  nature  which  he  describes ;  or, 
lastly,  that  the  face  of  the  country  itself  is  materially  altered.  If  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  most  geographers  have  done,  that  the  Borysthenes  is  no 
other  than  the  Dnieper,  we  find  no  streams  between  that  and  the  Tanais 
answering  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Gerrhus  and  the  Panticape  ;t 


*  That  the  Androplugi  and  MelancMsni  were  the  same  people,  is  apparent  from  what 
Herodotiia  saya  of  the  latter,  that  they  were  the  on/y  man  eeUers  in  that  ooontry.  (Melp.  107.) 
Mr.  Pinkerton  caUe  the  Melanchlcni,  Sarxnatiana ;  on  hie  own  authority,  1  sappoee.  At 
leaflt  he  cannot  produce  a  aingle  ancient  testimony  to  iheir  harinf;  any  connexion  with  the 
Sannadana    (Diaeert  p- 17.) 

t  The  Panticape  and  Gerrhua  are  deacrihed  by  Herodotqi  aathe  one  rising  from  a  nordiem 
lake,  and  running  for  eleven  days'  jonrney  nearly  parallel  to  the  Borysthenes,  at  about  three 
days'  joorney  asunder ;  then  as  passing  through  Hylsa,  and  falUng  into  the  Borysthenes. 
TheGerrhoa  is  said  todive^e  from  the  Borysthenes  at  the  distance  of  forty  days'  journey 
frf«i  the  sea ;  and  to  have  diverged  so  widely  as  to  leav«  a  space  hetwecn  the  streams,  of 
iMirteen  days'  journey,  in  which  space,  and  between  the  two,  the  Panticape,  had  its  source. 
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nor  a  upace  by  any  means  mifficient  for  the  several  tribes  of  the  Anneal- 
tural,  the  Royal,  and  the  Grazing  Scythians.  Thns,  ironi  the  BorysthcMS 
to  the  Panticape  was  three  days'  journey,  occupied  by  the  firsl-namedaf 
these  tribes;  the  Grazing  Scythians  wandered  over  a  space  of  Icrarteci 
days*  journey,  between  the  Panticape  and  the  Gerrhus ;  and  between  this 
last  and  the  Tanais  a  considerable  tract  must  have  intervened,  whidi  wis 
occupied  by  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Scythian  tribes, 
the  Basiiii,  or  Royalists.  But  the  whole  space  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  does  not  exceed  fifteen  days'  journey  at  twenty  miles  each  day ; 
and  of  the  rivers  which  really  occur  in  that  space,  the  small  streamlet 
of  the  Calankia  Ingul  only  falls  into  the  sea  west  of  the  Tauiic  peninfmla. 
There  is  no  district  eastward  of  the  Dnieper,  which  oflfers  the  least  agn 
of  a  forest ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  fossil-wood  being  foond, 
might  be  an  evidence  of  such  having  formerly  existed.  And  tiie 
tion  of  Baron  de  Tott,  that  a  forest  had  once  extended  over  the  < 
between  Kirburun  and  Perekop,  I  suspect  to  have  rather  proceeded 
from  his  own  reliance  on  Herodotus,  than  from  any  testimony  of  the 
neighbouring  Tartars.  Those  bleak  downs  can  never  have  been  ftvour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  in  this  country  confined  to  the 
marshy  islets  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  warm  and  sheltered  glens  of  the 
Crimea. 

XLIX. — If  we  could  suppose  that  in  ancient  times  the  BoiTathenes, 
besides  its  present  devious  course,  disdiarged  itself  by  a  channel  in  the 
line  of  the  present  KingQi  Ingul,  a  direction  far  mcfte  exactly  answeixn^ 
to  the  southerly  course  assigned  it  by  Herodotus,  than  that  which  it  at 
present  maintains,  the  collocation  of  the  rivers  would  be  eaaiy  mider- 
stood,  though  their  intervals  would  still  be  exaggerated  ;  and  we  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  most  western  arm  of  the  liver  vras  takeor 
by  the  Greeks  for  its  msdn  stream :  that  the  Ingulec  which  &]]s  into  the 
Liman  by  Chershon  was  their  Panticape ;  the  marshy  and  woody  isles 
of  the  Liman  were  their  Hylaea;  and  the  present  bed  of  the  Dnieper 
was  with  them  the  Gerrhus,  or  the  easterly  branch  of  the  Boryathenes. 
In  that  case,  we  should  refer  all  the  Scythian  tribes,  except  the  Hojral- 
ists,  to  the  west  of  the  present  Dnieper,  which  we  must  necessarily  do  to 
obtain  room  for  the  pasturage  of  this  most  numerous  horde,  who  woold 
else  be  contracted  into  a  far  leas  compass  than  either  the  Gallipide,  Ha- 
lizones,  or  Ploughmen.  But  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
rocky  nature  of  its  present  bed,  render  me  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 


The  Gerrhus  then  falls  into  another  riTer,  called  the  Hjpaearis,  whkh  &lle  iaio  the  wem 
bounding  to  the  n>ht  hand  the  country  of  Hylsa  and  the  Drooxw  AchiUcne.  Noir  it  ia  oer- 
tein  that  no  eueh  streama  aa  theae  exist  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donets ;  and  the  ekra- 
ted  level  of  the  Nogay  steppe  makee  it  utterly  impoesCble  that  the  Dnieper  ahould  trm  here 
sent  out  such  an  arm  as  is  here  described.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  Herodotoa  flakes 
Bo  mention  of  the  cataracta  and  rapids  of  the  Dnieper. 
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can  have  ever  flowed  by  a  direct  course  to  the  sea,  and  have  then  aban- 
doned it  for  a  more  devious  one ;  and  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  believe  He^ 
rodotus  mistaken,  than  nature  changeable.  That  one  change,  however, 
has  taken  place  in  the  coarse  of  these  mighty  streams,  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Odes- 
sa, and  as  it  may  lead  to  some  new  lights  on  this  intricate  geography, 
I  wiU  not  suppress^  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  tlie  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion. Nortii  of  Odessa,  and  in  a  direct  line  between  the  bay  of  that  city 
and  the  Dniester,  a  string  of  salt  lakes  extends  along  a  narrow  valley, 
which  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  great 
river,  and  by  which,  as  it  might  seem,  the  Dniester  originally  reached 
the  sea.  When  I  was  in  that  country,  the  possibility  was  frequently 
discussed  of  diverting  the  river  from  its  present  to  its  supposed  former 
channel,  and  of  thereby  jnaking  Odessa  the  natural  emporium  of  all  the 
corn  and  timber  of  Podolia  and  the  Bukovina ;  and  I  did  not  hear  that 
any  other  obstacle  existed  than  the  expense  and  labour  necessary.  Now 
if  this  were  really  its  ancient  estuary,  not  only  will  the  mouths  of  the 
Dniester,  Bog,  and  Dnieper  be  brought  greatly  nearer  to  each  other  ; 
but  if  we  suppose,  as  is  not  improbable,  that  the  whole  channel  between 
Tcndea  and  Odessa  was  regarded  biy  the  Greeks  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  that  their  ignorance  made  them  consider  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper  as  branches  of  the  same  mighty  stream,  it  may  be  thought  that 
not  the  Bog,  but  the  Dniester  is  the  Hypanis ;  and  that  the  Candak,  a 
stream  too  considerable  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Herodotus,  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tyras  of  that  author.  At  all  events,  unless  we  place  the  gra- 
zing Scythians  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  impossible  to  And  either 
a  wood  for  their  southern,  or  a  river  for  their  eastern  boundary ;  and 
unless  Herodotus  be  wrong  in  all  his  reckoning  of  distances,  we  shall 
vainly  seek  for  room  in  this  scanty  continent  for  the  tribes  which  he 
enumerates.* 

L.— The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  rivers  and  promontories  of  Scythia, 
of  which  Bosphorus,  Cherson,  and  Olbiopolis  were  the  most  considera- 
ble, do  not  appear  to  have  excited  much  jealousy  in  the  wandering  lords 


*  So  far  as  the  Basilii  are  eoneenwd,  most  geographers  hare  materially  increased  thedil^ 
ftcahy  by  supposing  that  the  rmffof  n»v  rv^XMr,  which  Herodotus  describes  as,  in  part,  their 
Mitsrn  booodary,  was  the  ssme  with  the  present  yallum  of  Perekop.  But  this  hnooM  en- 
trenchment runs  east  and  west,  and  thereibre  cannot  have  been  the  eastern  boundary  of  any 
region ;  and  so  fiir  from  being  a  considerable  distsnce  from  the  Hjrpacaris,  if  this  last  bo  the 
Calankia  Ingul,  it  is  hardly  two  days'  journey  from  it  And  as  Rubmquis  is  perfecdy  silent 
as  to  any  fuch  entrenchment  in  his  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  works  at  Perekop  are  mo> 
dsm.  And  though  be  compaRs  the  iiAhmus  itself  to  a  trench,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
intersected  by  one,  but  that,  by  the  optical  deception  eomfaaon  in  such  cases,  the  two  seas  seem- 
ed higher  than  tho  narrow  green  track  between  them.  The  trench  (or  vallum)  of  the  blind, 
however,  was  drawn  from  "the  movmtains  of  ths  Tauri  to  the  Palus  Maotis,"  and  can,  thart- 
ibre,  answer  to  nolhiug  but  that  which  I  hav*  ahfwdy  mentioned  as  passing  from  laki  CVim 
toArabaL 
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of  the  soil,  nor  to  have  materially  impaired  their  independence :  and  for 
several  hundred  years  after  the  repulse  of  Darius,  the  Scokui  enjofcd 
iheir  deserts  unmolested.  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander 
made,  indeed,  small  inroads  north  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  latter,  in  ihe 
plenitude  of  his  power,  led  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the  Sacm  of 
Turkestan,  whose  river,  Jaxartes,  both  Arrian  and  Justin  ignorantly 
confound  vrith  the  Tanais.*  But  the  Gets  and  Triballi  bore  the  main 
brunt  of  the  former  of  these  attacks,  and  the  western  Scoloti  were  no- 
wise concerned  m  the  other.  The  Scythian  empire  of  Mithridates  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Tauric  and  Grecian  colonies ;  the  wandering 
tribes  were  his  allies  rather  than  his  subjects ;  and  slaves  and  fish,  the 
only  valuables  which  those  regions  furnished,  were  more  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  by  barter  than  by  military  expeditions.  About  a  een- 
tury  before  the  Christian  sra  we  find,  however,  the  whole  of  Western 
Scythia,  and  the  Crimea  itself,  subdued  by  the  Jnore  remote  and  fero- 
cious tribe  of  SauromaUe,  whose  habitation,  in  the  time  of  HerodotnSjt 
was  eastward  of  the  Tanais,  but  who  had,  at  the  period  in  which  Stra- 
bot  wrote,  and  that,  still  earlier,  in  which  Mithridates  reigned,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  extirpating  or 
amalgamating  with  their  own  name  and  nation,  the  whole  muliitode  of 
intervening  tribes.  These  Sauromattt,  or  Sarmatians,  were,  if  we  he- 
lieve  Herodotus,  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scoloti  themselves,  and  the 
descendants  of  certain  young  Scythians,  who  intermarried  with  a  iugi- 
tive  race  of  Amazons.§ 

LI. — ^When  those  warlike  females  (whose  history,  so  improbahle  in 
itself,  and  yet  confirmed  by  so  great  a  force  of  testimony,  musi  proba- 
biy  remain  for  ever  among  those  historical  features  which  it  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  reject  or  to  receive)  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  battle  of  Thermodon,  the  victors,  after  eollecthig 
such  of  their  captives  as  were  worth  the  carriage,  embarked  them  on 
board  three  ships  for  Greeca  The  prisoners,  during  the  voyage,  rose 
on  their  guards,  and  put  them  all  to  death ;  but  being  ignorant  of  navi- 
gation, and  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  their  course,  were  carried,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  the  barren  and  rocky  entrance  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which  was  then  possessed  by  the  Royal  or 


*  Arrian,  Lib.  iii.  28,  29.  Juitin,  Lib.  zii.  6.  This  confusioa  of  names  has  firen  rise  to 
the  fancy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  prevalent  umong  the  Cossaka,  and  of  which  stany  ait- 
cient  aathora  are  not  guiltless, — that  Alexander  passed  the  Don,  and  raised  altan  and  a  city 
there.  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  273.)  The  ruins  which  the  Cossaka  consider  as  the  i^maias  of 
Alexandria  are  probably  those  of  Sarcel,  the  city  of  the  Chosarcs,  which,  thoogh  D^Aarille 
has  strangely  misplaced  it  in  his  map,  was,  beyond  a  douU,  built  on  the  Don,  to  repress  thi 
incursions  of  the  Patzinacitc. 

t  Strabo.  I.  vii. 

t  Appian.  de  bell.  Mithridatico,  Izix. 

I  Herod.  Mdp.  110. 
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Free  Scythians,  where,  having  landed,  they  seized  a  herd  of  horseSi  and, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  their  late  masters,  began  to  pillage  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Scythians  regarding  them  as  men,  at  first  opposed 
their  incursion  by  force ;  but  when  they  found,  by  the  corpses  of  those 
whom  they  slew,  with  what  kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  deal,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  party  of  their  young  men,  answering  in  number  to  these 
female  warriors,  should  be  detached  to  observe  them  closely,  and  seek 
all  opportunities  of  conciliation.    The  particulars  of  this  savage  court- 
ship are  told  by  Herodotus  with  that  graceful  simplicity  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients,  and  which  a  modem  compiler  cannot  venture  to  imi- 
tate.   They  hunted  long  in  e^h  other's  neighbourhood,  "  and  when 
the  Amazons  knew  that  the  young  men  came  for  no  treachery,  they  let 
them  speed,  and  every  day  the  one  camp  drew  closer  to  the  other.'' 
A  straggler  from  each  party  found  means  to  meet  and  express  them- 
selves by  mutual  signs ;  (for  they  had  no  common  language  but  that  of 
4he  eyes ;)  and  this  good  understanding  soon  led  to  a  general  alliance. 
"  Joining  their  camp,  they  dwelt  together,  each  having  as  his  wife  her 
whom  he  had  first  met  with ;  and  the  men  could  not  learn  the  language 
of  the  women,  but  the  women  caught  that  of  the  men ;  and  when  they 
understood  each  other,  the  men  said  unto  the  women,  '  We  verily  hav0 
both  parents  and  household-stuff;  wherefore  now  let  us  not  le^  this 
life  any  longer,  but  going  to  our  nation,  let  us  dwell  with  them,  and  you 
^md  none  other  will  we  have  to  wife.'    And  the  women  said,  ^  We  can- 
not dwell  with  your  women,  for  we  have  not  the  same,customs  with 
them ;  we  shoot  with  bows,  and  throw  the  spear,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  we  have  not  learnt  womanly  works.    And  your  women  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  vrork  womanly  works,  abiding  in  the  tents, 
and  going  not  forth  either  to  hunt  or  war ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  dwell 
with  them.    But  if  ye  will  have  us  for  wives,  and  deal  justly  by  us,  then 
go  to  your  parents  and  receive  your  shares  of  their  inheritance,  and  af- 
terwards we  will  dwell  apart  from  your  people.'  "    The  nation  thus 
formed  was  called  Sauromata,  or  Sarmatians  ^  they  spoke  the  Scythian 
language,  a  little  corrupted  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  their  mo- 
thers ;  and  their  women  retained,  even  to  the  time  of  Herodptus,  the 
custom  of  attending  their  husbands  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.* 

LII.'— I  certainly  shall  not  undertake  either  to  justify  the  accounts  of 
an  Amazonian  nation,  nor  to  reconcile  this  story  with  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Thermodon  it  hut  there  is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  connexion  be- 


*  If  we  believe  Herodotus,  no  SariAatian  girl  wee  allowed  to  marry  till  she  had  killed  oa 
enemy ;  aod  many  died  unmarried,  mA  having  an  opportanity  of  fulfilling  thia  law. 

t  The  batrie  of  Thermodon  ia  said  by  Justin  (lib.  zi.  c.  4.)  to  have  been  fooght  by  Hercvu 
les  and  Thceeos.  In  ibb  he  is  at  variance  with  the  Greek  writers,  who  make  Theeeus  to 
have  visited  the  Amaaons  in  Attica,  not  to  have  invaded  them  in  Paphlagonia ;  (PliHarch  in 
vit.  Thee.)  and  this  date  is  utterly  inconsiiitent  with  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus^  since 
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tween  tht  cireuinstances  here  detailed,  and  that  celebrated  engagemeos ; 
nor,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Information  of  Herodotus  was  thus  far  m- 
correct,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  remaining  statement  which  is  at  al 
improbable.    The  crews  of  three  Greek  slave-ships,  on  their  way  from 
Mingrelia  to  Paphlagonia,  are  surprised  and  massacred  by  their  mise- 
rable cargoes.    That  these  were  all  women,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
since,  in  those  days,  no  males  received  quarter  in  tiattle ;  since  field- 
slaves  were  unknown ;  and  since  all  the  offices  of  a  fiunily  wci«  per- 
formed by  females.    Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  these  poor  cieatmea, 
on  landing  in  Scythia,  should  have  employed  the  weapons  of  their  late 
masters  to  defend  themselves  from  a  now  slavery  ;  or  that,  (his  fear  re- 
moved, they  should  have  been  good  and  courageous  wives  to  tb«r  wan- 
dering husbands.    At  the  same  time,  supposing  them  to  have  existed  as 
a  separate  community  for  even  a  few  months,  it  is  obvious  how  the  cir- 
cumstance of  women  landing  on  a  foreign  soil  with  arms  in  their  hsnds, 
might  give  rise  to  the  belief  of  an  Amazonian  nation,  of  whiditbeBt 
were  a  colony.    Nor  is  it  less  evident  how  naturally  the  Greeks,  in  alter 
times,  would  connect  such  a  story  with  their  own  national  legends  of 
Penthesilea,  Hippolita,  and  Menalippe.    At  all  events,  and  whatever 
credit  may  be  ffiven  to  this  account  of  their  origin,  concerning  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Sarmatians  in  his  own  time,  Herodotus  was  surely 
competent  to  speak  with  certainty ;  and  the  fact  of  which  he 
us,  ihtX  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Scythian,  is  appar^itly  a  sofficient 
swer  to  the  opinion  which  many  learned  men  have,  in  laler  times,  adopt- 
ed, that  they  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Sooloti,  and  a  more  recent 
colony  from  Media. 

LUI. — Diodorus  Siculus,*  the  great  authority  on  which  this  hypothe- 
sis is  built,  and  whose  whole  history  of  the  Scythians  is  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  Herodotus,  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  aban- 
doned, wrote  at  a  period  so  much  more  recent  than  Herodotus,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  these  countries  is  so  greatly  inferior,  that  it  seems  a 
strange  kind  of  prejudice  which  builds  on  the  testimony  of  a  remote 
and  credulous  antiquary,  in  preference  to  that  of  one  who  had  hirasdf 


B«rcolM  had  been  long  deified,  and  Thcieua  loog  deceaaed,  bdbre  Uw  SeytUaBat 
lopa. 

Tbera  may,  indeed,  have  been  two  battlea  of  Thennodon ;  for  Herodotaa  doea  not  aeemto 
have  anppoaed  that  Herculea  was  present  at  the  one  which  he  mentionfi,  and  Homer  meodoos 
nolhuig  of  either.  But  so  recent  a  compiln-  as  T.  Pompeius  is  no  very  oompeCem  authoriiy 
on  the  a&trs  of  Hercules. 

The  story  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  SannatK  has  been  strangely  iiusi|aot' 
•d  by  many  historians,  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Mr.  Pinkertoa.  He  gravdy  teUa  on,  gir- 
Ing  Herodotus  as  his  authority,  that  "  some  of  the  Sarmats  learned  the  Scythian  Umg%^  froB 
the  Amazons."  (See  Dissert  ohap.  ii.  p.  SO.)  liet  any  one  compare  this  account  with  tfe 
Uleral  translation  which  I  have  given  of  the  passsge  referred  lo^  and  he  will  be  in  ooswider- 
nble  donbt,  1  apprehend,  whether  tiiis  bt  utter  ignoimnee  of  Greek,  or  uUer  eoQiempi  of  irsih. 

•Diod.  Sic.  Ub.ii.  chap.  i3. 
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YiMted  the  countries,  and  conversed  with  the  people  whom  he  describes. 
And  further,  the  conduct  attributed  by  Diodorus  to  the  kings  of  Scy- 
thia,  of  bringing  away,  not  slaves,  but  colonies  of  subjects  from  Media 
and  Assyria,  however  consonant  to  the  policy  of  civilized  nations, 
would  be  utterly  preposterous  in  a  people  of  wandering  habits,  and  in 
a  state  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  Scoloti.  Whatever  Medes  or  Assy- 
rians they  might  carry  away  with  them,  would  be,  undoubtedly,  not  to 
plant  in  cities,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Czar  Peter  dealt  with  his 
neighbours,  but  as  concubines  or  slaves ;  and  these  last,  so  far  from  be- 
ing left  in  bodies  strong  enough  to  become  independent  tribes,  would 
have  been  not  only  scattered  through  the  tents  of  their  respective  owners, 
but,  if  the  Scythians  adhered  to  their  usual  inhuman  custom,  have 
been  deprived  of  eyenBight  Again,  if  the  Sauromatae  were  a  Median 
colony,  what  made  them  so  soon  forsake  their  ahdent  stationary  ha- 
bits of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  situation  so  favourable  for  both 
as  the  Palus  Msdotis  ?  The  Medes  were  not  a  wandering  but  a  highly- 
dviliied  people ;  the  Sauromatae  were  the  wildest  of  the  Scythians ; 
surely  such  a  dereliction  of  ancient  manners,  such  a  deteriohttion  of 
character,  is  not  to  be  lightly  credited.  The  Tartar  may  become  settled, 
and  learn  to  work  and  eat  bread  like  a  European;  but  it  would  take 
many  years  to  wean  a  European  Gmm  his  bread  and  wine,  to  horse-flesh 
«id  koumiss ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  an  instance  of  a  nation  thus  retro- 
grading from  the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  life.  Lastly,  however, 
Diodorus  goes  on  to  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  these 
SailromataB  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  distress  to  which  the  latter  were 
reduced,  many  of  the  Scythian  women  took  the  field,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  fable  t>f  the  Amazons.  Now  this  we  know  to  be  utterly  false ; 
for  the  Amazons,  whether  fabulous  or  not,  are  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
and  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media,  and  the  supposed  introduction  of  a 
colony  of  Medes  into  the  Cuban,  as  the  invasion  of  Media  only  occurred, 
in  the  reign  of  Cyazares,  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some  centuries 
after  Homer's  death ;  till  which  time,  according  to  the  arguments  of  Dio- 
dorus himself,  any  collision  between  the  Scythians  and  Sauromats  was 
impossible.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
both  the  Scythians  and  Sauromats  existed  as  independent  and  friendly 
nations,  neither  of  them  inclined  to  invade  or  distress  the  other.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  proof  to  be  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that,  from  the 
days  of  the  father  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  the  north  and  east  was 
retrograding  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  more  widely  succeeding 
authors  departed  from  his  authority,  the  more  effectuaUy  they  betrayed 
their  own  ignorance. 

LIV.— To  corroborate  this  hypothesis  of  Diodorus,  it  has  been  added 
by  some  learned  modems,  for  if  hose  talents  and  knowledge  few  men 
have  more  respect  than  myself,  that  the  name  Sauro-Mats,  or  '*  Sar- 
Madaiy"  signifies  (in  what  language  we  are  not  told)  "  the  descendants 
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of  the  Medei  f  and  that  the  pass  of  Derbent  was  called  in  aAcr 
^'  the  Sarmatic  gates,''  becauae  the  deacendants  of  the  Bfedes  had 
ed  through  them  to  the  Palua  Mcotia.    But  tin  we  koow  that  *'  SaP 
waa  ever  usod  to  signify  a  ''  descendant"  in  either  the  Median  or  Scy- 
thian language,  this  etymology  will  have  but  litUe  weight  with  the  con- 
mon  race  of  inquirers.    There  b  besides  a  prior  flaimant  in  Bfadjei, 
king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  the  Sauromatv  may  be  esteemed  full  m 
likely  to  have  taken  their  title  as  from  the  Medea.  And  though  the  pass 
of  Caucasus  was  certainly  called  the  Sarmalic  gate  by  the  Greeks,  as  it 
was  a]ao  called  by  the  Arabians  the  ramparts  of  Gog  and  Mn^og^  n  was 
not  so  styled  in  memory  of  the  peaceable  egress  of  the  Sarmatians  fiooi 
Media,  but  of  their  frequent  and  terrible  inroads  by  that  passage  to  pho- 
der  and  destroy.    On  Uie  whole,  the  supposed  descent  of  the  Samoma- 
t8B  from  the  Medes,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  no  less  apoeryphal  dian  diat 
of  the  Turks  from  the  Teucii,  nor  can  any  connexion  be  proved  between 
them,  except  that  both  originally  sprang  from  the  same  son  of  Moah. 
Media  has  received  many  colonieB,  but  is  too  spacious  and  fertile  a  la- 
gion  to  be  itself  deserted  for  Scythia.* 

LV. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Grecian  eo- 
lonists,  the  Sauromats,  or  Sarmatians,  tor  at  least  8S0  years  continoed 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Scythia.  In  the  time  of  Slrabo  their 
acrathem  extremities  reached  the  Danube  in  Europe,  and  ihe  Cuban  ia 
Asia.  Their  eastern  tribes  appear  to  have  extended  to  tfie  Caspian,  and 
westward  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Gets  and  Bastame  ao  Ar  as 
the  Tibiacus  of  Teyss.  To  the  north  their  empire  Iras  more  oontraeied, 
since  the  Rhoxolani  to  the  north-west,  and  the  more  eaMem  Akun  oe- 


*  Herodotna  mentiooa,  indeed,  a  nortlieni  tribe  who  proffwd  theonelTetto  be  a  odkmj  of 
Modes;  bat  they  were  feand  in  a  country  far  remored  from  Sannatia ;  and  be  treats 
preleniions  as  Tery  aligfaUy  founded.  Tbey  were  the  Sigunna,  a  tribe  ofwaflifce 
whose  dress  or  armour  naembled  that  of  the  Bfedea,  and  who  had  war^hariott^  drawn  by 
small  and  shaggy,  but  swift  horses.  They  occupied  the  regions  b^ond  the  iqiper  Daanbe, 
and  bordering  on  the  Veneti.  Tb^  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  pet^le  who  were  afiewards 
called  Vindelici,  whose  supposed  eastern  origin  and  Amaaonian  battle-axes  were  fiunoas  m  the 
tioie  of  Horace. 


Vindelici,  quibos 


Mos  unde  dedoctns  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 
Dextrasobarmet,  quasrere  distuli : 
Nee  scire  fi«  est  omnia. 

On  this  passage  the  scholiast  writes  'Mhnt  the  Vinddici  were  a  tribe  who  bad  been  txftk 
led  from  Thrace  by  the  Amasons." 

If,  as  the  similarity  of  the  name  may  seem  to  imply,  they  were  a  tribe  of  Veneti,  the  rrpett 
of  their  Median  descent  is  easily  explained  by  the  known  emigration  of  this  last  people  fnm 
Paphlagonia.  (Scrabo.  lib.  xi.)  They  were  certainly  neither  Germans  nor  Gslls;  and  they 
are  distinguished  both  from  the  lUwti  and  theSosvi 
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cupied  BO  flnoall  pari  of  Ihe  plain  between  fhe  Bory sthenes  and  Tanais.* 
The  SarmatianB  thenmelves  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  with  whom 
the  conquered  Scythians  were  confounded.  Like  the  Scoloti,  their  rul* 
ing  and  paramount  clan  assumed  the  denomination  of  Royalists.  The 
others  were  the  Jazyges,  the  Urgi,  the  Aorsi,  the  Seiraci,  and,  lastly, the 
Limii^tes,  a  mutinous  race  of  bond-men,  whom  their  masters  had  en- 
tmsted  with  arms  during  theur  war  with  the  Scjrthians,  and  who  had 
used  these  weapons  to  establish  their  own  liberty.  All  these  clans,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  the  Alani,  had  the  same  language,  dress,  and 
manners.  Their  arms  were  lances,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows;  and 
their  bodies  were  defended  by  cuirasses  composed  of  shavings  of  horn, 
disposed  like  scales  on  a  coarse  linen  tunic  Their  tactics  were,  how- 
ever, more  adapted  for  plunder  and  assassination  than  for  open  war. 
Even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  the  Roman  infantry  easily  kept  them 
at  bay ;  and  the  slight  resistance  which  their  Gothic  invaders  met  with 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  is  very  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
spirit  and  prudence  which  their  ancestors  displayed  against  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Yet  though  the  Goths  had  at  least  a  military  possession  of 
the  rivers  and  of  the  more  cultivable  parts  of  the  country,  the  Saimati- 
ans  still  seem  to  have  preserved  to  themselves  the  pasturage  of  their 
grassy  deserts,  and  the  savage  liberty  of  wandmng  and  plunder.  They 
continued  for  many  years  after  to  ravage  the  fields  of  Dacia,  and 
Ammianus  mentions  a  treaty  made  with  their  king  so  late  as  the 
year  900. 

LVI. — Of  the  Goths  themselves,  and  their  progress  from  the  Baltic,  or 
of  the  short  but  memorable  period  of  their  empire  in  Scythia,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  speak.  *  The  name  of  Gothland  was  for  some 
time  affixed  to  the  Crimea ;  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous  cantons  of 
that  peninsula  their  colonies  were  long  blended  with  the  ancient  Tauiii 
and  the  German  or  Swedish  language  was  not  unknown  there  even  so 
late  as  the  embassy  of  Rubruquis  in  the  14th  century.  But  the  main 
body  of  their  nation  was,  as  is  well  known,  expelled  from  Scythia  in  the 
year  876,  by  the  great  inundation  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  who  were 
closely  followed  in  tremendous  and  continual  succession  by  the  Avars, 
Chozares,  Patzinacite,  Cumani,  Magiars,  and  Vlachi,  with  many  other 
nations  of  Mongolian,  Tartar,  and  Finnic  descent,  who  were  in  these 
ages  let  loose  from  behind  the  mighty  rivers  and  pathless  deserts,  where 


*  The  Rhomlnni,  or  Rhoxini,  are  diadogiiithed  by  SCnibo  from  all  tlio  Seytlik  or  Suva, 
tian  tribe%  and  claased  with  tbe  Peod  and  BaMamB.  They  had  hehneta  and  breasl^placaa  of 
raw  hides,  and  ahields  (a  tare  proof  that  they  were  no  Sarmatiana)  of  the  aaaM  roaterial. 
Then-  kingi  Tantu,  brought  60,000  men  to  the  aaaittanoe  of  the  CherBonitea, against  Mithri* 
dates,  who  were,  howeTer,  totally  defeated,  with  immanee  loss,  by  the  diaciplised  troops  of 
Pootus:  (Strabo  vii.)  That  the  Rhozani  were  of  Slavonic  race  is  highly  probable.  Tnat 
they  were  the  founders  of  the  Russian  name  and  nation  I  could  readily  believe,  if  it  were  not 
eoBlradkied  (as  will  be  seen  hereaAer)  by  the  earliest  histories  of  the  conntry. 
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Provldnnce  tud  hitherto  kept  them  bound  from  disturbing  the  « 
world.  The  immediate  cauaea,  however,  of  Iheir  irmptioa  into  Eun^e, 
maybe  found  in  theiuijugatiooofthe  Sauromate,  by  whose  lume  the; 
had  hitherto  lieen  held  in  reapect,  and  in  the  facility  with  \rhicli  ike 
Alani  (a  liindred  race  with  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  eaMen 
frontier  of  Europe  along  the  Volga)  united  with  any  iavkder  who  led 
them  on  against  their  enemies,  the  wealthy  and  tynnnical  Gotha.  The 
lluns  were  doubtless  a  Mongolian  family,  since  the  description  of  thar 
hideout  features,  us  given  by  Ammianus  HarceUinua,  can  only  befamg 
to  the  anceston  of  the  present  Calmuks.  The  Tartar*,  at  Turku,  viih 
whom  the  learned  De«  Guignes,  misled  by  bis  Chioeee  authoritiea,  mart 
strangely  confounds  them,  au  feu-  as  to  reduce  all  the  various  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia  to  one  common  denomination,  are  a  race  distinct  boiii  in 
Iwiguage  and  history  ;  and  though  by  conquest  and  intermarnages  ibey 
have  received  a  strong  tincture  of  MoogoUan  blood,  are  ?till  a  fui  and 
comely  people  in  comparison  with  the  followers  of  Attila.  The  sM«y 
range  of  ImauB  may  seem,  indeed,  to  have  bounded,  tilltbe  lioieofdHl 
monarch,  the  western  progress  of  his  countrymen,  since  we  have  no 
reason  afforded  us  by  ancient  history  for  believing  lh»l  either  the  Smc, 
MiiSBageUe,  Turks,  or  Chorasmians  at  all  didered  In  counlenance  fiwB 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  from  their  immediate  neighboura  the  Penaans.* 
The  Avars,  Cbazares  and  Vlachi  were  known  to  have  been  of  Turkish 
stock,  and  are  so  called  both  in  the  Byzantine  historiea,  and  in  the  euli- 
eet  Slavonic  chronicles.  The  Patzinaclts  and  Cumani  spoke  the  aune 
language}  and  the  similarity  of  name  would  lead  os  to  derive  the 
latter  from  tl>e  river  Cuma,  which  flows  through  the  ixtax  of  Astra- 
cban,  or  from  the  city  of  CumaaiB,  which  Pliny  fixes  in  the  nttghbonr- 
bood  of  the  Caspian  gates.  Both  these  nations,  then,  may  seen  to  have 
been  Sarmatian  tribes,  of  the  same  original  slock  as  the  Scylhiain  and 
Alani ;  and  the  enormous  length  of  their  hair,  which  is  noticed  by  die 
Hungarian  writers  of  a  later  period,  was  perhaps  a  proof  of  their  pedi- 
gree. The  Magyars  came  from  those  ample  regions,  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baachkira  sod  YakontL  The  city  of  Madshar  cm  the  ooaat 
of  liie  Caspian,  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  attention  of  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  regarded  with  a  very  misplaced  veoervtioii  by 
several  Hungarian  literati,  is  proved  by  later  inqulrna  to  have  been  a 
Tartar  erection  of  the  I4th  century.  They  are  called  Turks  by  Con- 
stanline  Porphyrogenilus ;  but  the  similarity  of  language  evinces  a  de- 
scent from  the  Finns,  and  s  close  relationship  to  the  far  less  fortmiale 

•  Ths  felUming  piiuiiiK  oT  the  Tniliih  fenBlet  in  tin  ityt  of  Cjnu,  i*  i  nknblr  tta- 
nte  TerriSotnn  sfa  Utml  innlatiBB  Inni  thr  Shih-Nunch  of Penhn,  Ibr  vhkh  I  (d  «- 
(hbud  lo  B  MSl  of  Craeril  MileolRi'i.*     Ii  may  be  ngirdH  ■■  pnof,  fim,  ihu  ibc  raadRn 

•Now,  I630,lhc  ttonaunblc  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Gavfn»rnfnni3bij,—E:r 
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tribes  who  drive  their  rein-deer  ihrough  the  frozen  snows  of  Lapland 
and  Sftmoiedia.* 

LY IL— Of  these  nations  the  subsequent  fortunes  may  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  The  Huns,  after  the  declension  of  their  empire,  were  still 
under  the  name  of  Chunni,  a  powerful  people  in  the  provincesof  Poland, 
and  often  ravaged  the  north  of  Hungary  to  a  very  late  period.  Their 
race  perhaps  may  yet  survive  in  the  Tartars  of  Humann,  (a  singular 
people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Slavonians,  retain  a  dialect  of  Mongolian, 
and  the  use  of  hone-flesh,)  or,  more  probably,  has  gradually  lost  itself 
among  the  warlike  and  equestrian  Lithuanians.  FirofT  was  called  Chu- 
nigrad  by  the  Slavonians  so  late  as  the  year  000.  The  Avars,  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  of  eastern  nations,  can  now  be  no  longer  traced 
on  a  map  of  the  worid ;  and  their  excesaive  pride  and  exemplary  destruc- 
tion was  recorded  by  a  proverb,  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Nestor.f  Of 
the  Chozares,  Patzinacits,  and  Cumani,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ^peek 
hereafter.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Danubian  provinces  attests  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Ylachi  or  WaUachi ;  and  the  Magyars,  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  rest,  are  at  present,  with  unaltered  name,  and  still  pre- 
serving their  Tchudic  language,  the  peaceable  and  glorious  possessors 
of  the  rich  plains  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Hungary4  What  became  of  the 
Sarmatic  and  Scythian  population  during  these  repeated  revolutions,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  discover.  Their  main  stock  would  be  so 
easily  blended  with  the  Alani,  Patzinacitie,  and  Cumani,  tribes  of  kin- 
dred manners  and  language  to  their  own,  that  the  conquered  and  con- 
quering nations  would  be  soon  an  undistinguished  mass.  But  though 
many  tribes  were,  doubtless,  extirpated  or  absorbed  by  their  conquerors, 


Tarttra  of  Torkiatan  are  not  an  oneomely  raee^  since  Perdoai  would  not  have  aelected  a  tent 
ofCialmnki  as  the  habitation  of  beauty ;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  no  tradition  among  the 
Perrians  that  the  ancient  Torks  at  aU  resembled  ibfi  Hnns,  or  diflered  from  their  present  ap- 
pearance. A  part  only  of  the  following  passage  is  rderant  to  this  tc^ic ;  bat  the  whole  af 
fards  80  pleasing  an  Ekstem  landscape,  that  its  insertion  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned.  It  is  the 
speech  of  Georgin  to  Begun,  when  he  points  oat  to  his  companion  the  beaatifol  gardens  of 
Afrasiah.* 

*  Gyamati,  Aflaet  Lingns  Hongarica. 

t  "  And  these  were  the  Obri  (Avars)  in  those  days ;  and  they  made  war  against  the  Csar 
(emperor,)  Haraelius,  and  weH  nigh  mastered  him.  These  Obri  made  war  against  the  Sikti, 
and  they  subdued  the  Duliebi,  who  are  of  th^  Stari,  and  they  abused  the  women  of  the  Dulie> 
\n.  And  when  an  Obre  wem  a  journey,  he  harnessed  to  his  waggon  neither  horses  nor  oxen, 
but  he  harnessed  three,  or  four,  or  five  women,  -and  they  drew  the  Obre ;  and  to  this  service 
the  Duliebi  were  constrained.  For  the  Obri  were  mighty,  and  filled  with  pride,  and  God 
destroyed  them,  and  they  aU  perished,  and  there  is  no  Obre  left  And  there  ie  a  proverb 
among  the  Russians,  which  saith, — '  They  have  perished  like  the  Obri,  and  have  left  no  chil- 
dren to  prtiaerve  their  remembrance/  " — (Nestor  ap  Polocki,  pp.  194 — 197.) 

t  Hagyar  Orsag  is  the  name  which  the  Hangarians  still  give  to  their  country.  "  Qrsag," 
is  "kingdom" 

*  See  p.  414. 
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the  nuhe  and  posterity  of  the  Jazyges  may  aeem  to  have  slill  aiirfifed 

the  shock  in  the  obscure,  though  warlike  tribe  of  Jagii,^  who 
as  an  independent  nation  in  Lithuania  so  late  as  the  year  1277. 
LVIIL — We  have  hitherto  contemplated  the  main  stream  of 
as  it  continued,  during  many  centuries,  to  set  steadily  in  froia  the 
But  these  were  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  coloiiies  whkk 
Scythia  was  destined  to  receive ;  and  the  Russians  and  Slavoniaiis  Itoibl 
the  north  and  west,  began,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  to  show  them- 
selves amid  the  cataracts  and  marshy  islands  of  the  Dnieper.  Of  these, 
the  first  were,  if  we  believe  the  earliest  Russian  chronicles,  a  Scandina- 
vian tribe,  the  kindred  of  the  Swedes,  the  Danish,  and  the  Engliaii. 
They  landed  in  the  territory  of  Novogorod  about  the  year  860;  and 
shortly  aAer  had  sufficient  power,  or  address,  to  unite  the  nesghbonrtog 
tribes  of  Finns  and  Slavonians  with  themselves,  under  the  cosimon  ao- 
thority  of  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Ruric,  or  Roderict  ney  were 
the  same  race  with  thQse  Warangians  who  were  long  the  most  foithfol 
mercenaries  of  the  imperial  Byzantine  guard,  whose  name,  Waringa,  or 
*'  Warrior,"  is  rather  professional  than  national,  and  whose  language  is 
called  by  Codinus  a  dialect  of  "  £ngliah."t  Askold  and  Dir,  two  of  Bo- 
deric's  companions,  three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  RusBian  sove- 
reignty, advancing  to  Kief,  and  uniting  themselves  with  thenexghboar- 
ing  Slavonians,  defeated  the  Chozares,  who  were  till  then  lords  para- 
mount of  the  soil,  and  established  a  new  empire  in  Scytiiia,  which,  with- 
in a  few  years,  became  as  formidable  to  the  imbecile  government  o€ 


*  D«fl  Guignes,  L.  xriii.  342.    PaBtori  Horus  Polemicus,  L.  ii.  S  U. 

t  "  In  the  year  (of  the  world,  according  to  the  Russian  computatioii,)  fS^  and  in  tbe  year 
6369,  and  in  the  year  6370,  the  Warags  came  from  beyond  the  sea,  bat  they  (thaSbETOBiwDa,) 
paid  them  no  tribute.  And  tbey  began  to  govern  themaelvea,  and  there  was  no  jnalio^  anl 
nation  atrore  with  nation,  and  they  had  war.  And  they  aaid  anM»g  themaelTe^  let  oa  aake 
ua  a  prince,  that  he  may  govern  ua,  and  counsel  ua  aright.  And  the  Ruaaiana  veoi  beyoaad 
the  aea  to  the  Waraga ;  fur  theae  before-named  Warags  called  themaelves  RuasiaiH^  in  like 
manner  aa  othera  called  themaclvea  Swie,  others  Urmani,  othera  Ingland,  othera  G<4h& 
Tbaa,  therefore,  apake  the  Ruaaiana  and  Tchouda,  and  Slavi,  and  Krywicsi,  and  aQ,  *Ov 
land  ia  great  and  fruitful,  bat  we  lack  counsel.  Gome  tiierefcre  hither,  and  then  akalt  be  ear 
prince  and  govern  ua.'  And  they  brought  over  three  brethren  with  their  kindred,  and  theae 
had  all  Ruasia.  And  they  came  among  the  Slavi  firat  and  built  the  city  Ladoga,  and  Rhaik 
dwelt  in  old  Ladoga,  and  the  aecond,  Synetia  dwelt  with  ua  at  Biel-Oaero^  and  the  third,  Tra- 
Tor  at  laborak  ;  and  since  theae  Waraga,  Novogorod  ia  called  Ruaaian  land.  TlKse  men  «f 
Novogorod  are  of  Warag  race,  but  before  they  were  Slavonians,  (who  dwelt  there,)  and  they 
were  ao  called  until  tho  time  of  Riurik.  After  two  years  died  Sy  neoa  with  his  brollwr  Tni- 
Tor,  and  Riurik  only  had  all  the  rule,  and  be  came  to  the  Umen,  and  he  bnik  a  city  on  the 
Volehof  and  settled  there  to  be  a  prince,  and  he  called  it  Novogorod :  and  he  gave  lands  to 
his  men  and  built  citiea.  One  had  Pultusk,  one  Roatof,  one  Biel-Osera  And  in  theae  citiefl 
the  new  comers  were  called  Warags,  but  of  Novogorod,  the  former  citizens  were  Slavi,  and 
of  Poltoak,  Krywicsi,  and  of  Biel-Osero,  Vesai.''    (Nestor  apud  Potocki,  p.  208,  et  seq.) 

t  Retake.  Comment  in  vor.  Parai^i.  ap.  Strhter  compared.    Hist.  Byx.  torn.   tv.  p.  472. 
Codinua  da  Officiia,  cap.  viii.  S  12. 
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Constantinople,  as  any  of  the  former  occupiers  of  this  country.  Thus  it 
was  that,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain, 
and  sixty  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France,  an- 
other swarm  of  the  same  northern  hive  succeeded  in  giving  a  name  and 
a  race  of  sovereigns  to  the  still  wider  regions  of  European  Scy  thia.  But 
the  Warangians  were  too  small  a  part  of  the  population  to  effect,  like 
the  Saxons  in  Briton,  a  total  change  in  the  language  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  they  coalesced ;  and  there  was  not  that  radical  difference  betwi^en 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Scandinavia  and  Slavonians,  which  prevented 
them  from  easily  blending  with  each  other  into  that  mixture  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Russian,  and  of  which  ^avonian  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  ingredient  For  a  few  generations  the  Warangian  tongue 
endured,  and  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  gives  ua  the  names  of  Ay^ 
cataracts  on  the  Dnieper  in  the  Russiah  language,**  which  bear  consi- 
derable marks  of  their  northern  origin.  The  dialect  of  the  majority 
soon,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  tlioogh  the  Finns  still  call  the  Russians 
by  the  name  of  Guda,  or  Goths,  the  modem  Russian  has  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  his  kindred  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

LIX. — I  have  adopted  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  Nestor  as  to  the 
original  country  of  the  Russians,  and  their  establishment  at  Novogorod 
and  Kief.  His  testimony  is  the  earliest  which  we  possess,  and  his  cha- 
racter as  a  historian  unimpeached.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  proba- 
ble than  that  the  same  valiant  pirates  who  subdued  France,  England, 
and  Ireland,  should,  about  the  same  time  be  making  similar  exertions 
on  the  side  of  Russia.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  more  explicit  than  the 
simple  and  almost  Scriptural  language  of  this  father  of  Muscovite  histo- 
ry. Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  direct  evidence^  there  have  been  many  mo- 
dern writers  who  assign  to  the  Russians  a  very  different  descent.  The 
learned  and  diligent  L'Evesque  is,  in  this  point,  so  far  abandoned  by  his 
usual  judgment,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  race  of  Huns ;  and 
there  are  others  who  are  equally  positive  in  deriving  them  from  a  Sla- 
vonic origin.  The  first  of  these  opinions,  and  which  only  deserves  re- 
futation as  being  the  opinion  of  an  author  like  L'Evesque,  is  founded 
on  the  following  circumstances :  Kief,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
anciently  called  Khunigard,  the  "  city  of  the  Huns  f  and  to  prove  that 
its  founders  were  of  that  nation,  Kii,  the  traditionary  name  of  its  build- 


*  The  RuBiian  namM  given  by  Constantine  are  very  different  from  the  Slavonic  appella* 
tiona  which  he  alao  furnishes ;  but  they  are  so  moeh  diagnised  by  their  Grecian  dran  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  traee  tiieir  resemblance  to  any  known  language.  They  are  "Oal« 
born,"  probably  "  WoItot's  Eoa,"  or  Wolve's  island,  sinoe  the  corresponding  SUTonie 
word,  Ostrobunipratch,  implies  there  was  an  island  at  the  place.  2.  "  Aiphar,"  the  oorres* 
ponding  Slavonic,  which  is  "  Neapit,"  or  Pelican's  Nest,  may  lead  us  to  render  "  Eya-&r»" 
orEgg.ferry.  3.  "Baruphorum"  maybe  "Bar,"  or  Bear-ferry.  4.  "  Leanti."/ 6.  "  Strou- 
bun."  Of  these  I  can  make  no  meaning  which  pleases  me.  The  nautical  terms  of  the  Bal- 
tic nay  perhaps  afibrd  a  doa  to  both. 
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er,  w  Msertedto  haveno  fflavonieniettiiiiig.  Sdly,  Conrtaiiline  Foqhf- 
logenitus,  as  well  as  Cadieaiis  mndZenaras,  caUsthe  inhabitantaef  Kitf» 
Hwtiritnf ;  and,  3dly,  when  Oleg,  the  regent  of  Novogorod  dwiiif  ibe 
nunohty  of  the  wms  of  Ruric,  was  endeavouiing  lo  entimp  the  pmeai 
of  Kief  to  a  conference,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  Ute  «ae 
face  with  himaelf.  4thly,  There  is  a  paeaage  in  the  chromcles  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bertin  for  the  year  839,  in  which  the  aovereigii  of  the 
Russians  is  called  ^'  Chacanns,''  which  L'Evesqne  soppoaea  to  he  the 
same  with  Chagan,  or  KhAn,  a  title  exclusively  oiientaL  But,  tat,  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  that  a  town  should  reeoTe  a  name  from 
its  occupants,  as  well  as  from  its  founders ;  and  as  the  Huns  most  haie 
been  in  possession  of  Kief  for  many  years  during  the  oontiDiiaiiee  of 
tiie  empire  founded  byAttila,  it  is  no  wcmder  that  the  Daghbomiiiig 
Slavonians  should  call  it  after  its  occupants,  whether  it  weiebaail  by 
the  Huns  or  no.  And  though  it  be  true,  as  L'Evesqne  obacrv es,  that 
the  hill  where  the  ancient  Russian  princes  were  buried  is  called  ^Qm- 
gorskaia  Gory,"  it  is  not  so  called  because  the  Huns  were  buried  then, 
but  because  the  Hungarians,  in  the  year  888,  were  encamped  as  it  ia 
their  passage  through  the  country.  In  whatever  nation  we  are  to  wuk 
for  Kii's  parentage,  it  is  plain  that  the  Russians  are  not  concemed  in  the 
question,  since  the  city  which  he  founded  had  flourished  sooie  centnrica 
before  the  arrival  of  Askhold  and  Dir,  who  are  described  by  Nestor  as 
the  first  Russians  who  came  thither.  Secondly,  when  Constantine  Far- 
ph3rrogenitus  speaks  of  Kief  as  inhabited  by  Russians^  he  evideoUy 
fersto  thethen  ruling  nation,  in  the  latter  part,  that  is,  of  the  tenth 
inry  after  Christ,  who  were  undoubtedly  Russians,  and  Ubib  deweDdanta 
of  those  Warangians  who  came  from  the  north  with  Askhold  and  Dir  ; 
but  to  say  that  these  were  Huns  is  nothing  less  than  begging  the  quea- 
tion.  And,  thirdly,  they  were,  these  very  Warangian  chieftains,  nol 
the  founders  or  original  population,  but  the  conquerore  of  Kief,  whom 
the  Regent  Oleg  called  his  kindred.  So  Jhat,  not  only  have  we  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  Kief  to  have  been  built  by  the  Huns,  but  even 
granting  that  it  were  their  work,  and  that  the  original  population  was 
Hunnish,  the  Russians  were  plainly  a  completely  difierent  people,  ne 
passage,  lastly,  in  the  Bertinian  annals  will  not  suffice  to  prove  thai  Iha 
Russian  sovereigns  were  anciently  styled  Khftn ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  very  strongly  confirms  the  account  of  Nestor,  which  fixes  their  for- 
mer habitation  in  Sweden.  Certain  strangers,  it  informs  ui^  who  aaid 
they  belonged  to  a  nation  named  "  Rob,"  and  had  been  sent  ^^  by  their 
king,  Cbacan,"  on  a  friendly  message  to  the  Emperor  Theodosiiia  at 
Constantinople,  were  recommended  by  this  last  to  the  German  mo- 
nareh,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  to  be  forwarded  by  him,  through  Germa- 
ny, to  their  own  country.  They  were  ascertained  by  Lewis  to  beJong^  toa 
Swedish  ttibe,  and  were,  therefore,  dismissed  by  hipi  with  much  rdnc- 
tanee,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  enemieaboth  to  the 
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wM«m  empires.  This  happened  in  889;  And  how  righUy  Lewis  di* 
vined  their  motives  for  this  embassy  to  Constantinople  is  plain,  when 
we  find  that,  not  many  yean  after,  the  Swedish  Warangiana  mvaded 
Bcythia  in  their  way  to  the  Euxine.  And  the  fact  of  the  Russians  being 
orf  ginAly  from  Sweden  is  thus,  as  it  should  seem,  so  strongly  confirm- 
ed, that  L'Evesque  himself  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Uie  strange 
aoppoeitimi  thai  some  of  the  Huns  might,  by  unknown  means,  (for  they 
had  no  vessels,)  and  at  some  unknown  period,  have  established  them- 
fldves  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  a  notion  to  examine  which  woold 
be  little  less  absurd  than  to  maintain  it,  if  it  did  not  lean  on  the  supposed 
similarity  of  Chacan  to  Chagan.  But  Chacan  (supposing  it  to  be  a  title) 
may  be  a  oorrupticm  of  the  Swedish  *<  |Slong,"  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
TtLTtarian  '^  Kh&n."  II  has,  however,  as  Schbezer  observes,  in  the 
present  passage,  every  appearance  of  bemg  a  proper  name,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  well-known  Scandinavian  appellation,  Hacan, 
or  Haoo. 

LX. — ^The  opinion  that  the  Russians  were  of  Slavonic  race  has  been 
espoused  under  various  modifieations  by  some  of  the  academicians  of 
8t  Petersburgfa,  and  by  the  editor  of  L'Evesque,  M.  Malte  Brun.  The 
first,  without  contravening  the  positive  assertion  of  Nestor,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Warangians  came  from  Sweden,  suppose  that,  as  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  northern  population  of  Germany  and  Prussia  was  l^vonic,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  sprinkling  of  kindred  tribes  may  have  existed  also 
in  Sweden ;  and  that  of  these  the  followers  of  Riuric  might  have  been 
composed,  whose  language  they  supposed  would  have  agreed  better 
with  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  Novogorod  than  the  Gothic  could  have  done. 
And  they  plead  that  the  Gothic  could  not  have  been  so  completely  lost 
in  the  Slavonic,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Russian  language.  But  there  is^ 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  so  great  a  similarity  in  radicals  between  the 
Gothic  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Slavonic  of  the  north;  that  these  circum- 
stances need  cause  no  difficulty ;  and  for  the  rest,  a  hypotliesis  which  is 
built  entirely  on  possibilities  need  not  take  up  any  very  long  considera* 
lion,  more  especially  as  the  expressions  of  Nestor  imply  that  the  Russian 
Warangians  were  of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
England. 

LXL — M.  Malte  Brun  attempts  to  show  that  the  Russian  Warangians 
received  their  distinctive  name,  not  in  Scandinavia,  but  after  their  resi- 
dence in  the  north  of  Russia  among  a  people  of  the  same  appellation, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Rhoxolani  or  Rhoxani,  a  name  cer<* 
tainly  applied  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  in  the  9th 
oentuxy,  to  a  pe(^le  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  Bat  the  similarity  of  the 
name  on  which  M.  Malte  Brun  lays  considerable  stress,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  hypothesis  contradicted  by 
a  historian  so  nearly  contemporary  as  Nestor,  who,  certainly,  if  there 
be  any  force  in  language,  describes  the  Russians  as  foreigners.    And,  as 
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the  above  luuned  ireographer  wrote  BOine  fifty  years  at  least  after  tbr 
eBtabliahment  of  the  Warangians  on  the  southem  shore  of  the  gvtf  d 
Finland,  we  have  too  many  eammples  of  the  custom,  common  with  the 
Greeks,  of  misusing  the  names  of  nations,  to  doubt  that  be  has  applied 
in  this  place  the  character  of  the  ancient  Rhoxani,  sojoamerf  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  to  a  race  very  different  in  sitaation,  bat  of  whidii  the 
patronymic  was  something  similar.    We  have  seen  how  vagady  and 
improperly  the  term  of  Scythian  was  applied  by  the  Byzantine  writers; 
and  the  £ancied  resemblance  between  Rhoxani  and  Roasi  w^as  ia  iiaelf 
sufficient  to  lead  an  author  of  this  stamp  to  prefer  the  dasacal  to  the 
barbarous  name,  without  examining  or  caring  whether  the  first  were 
properly  applied  or  no.    Secondly,  however,  M.  Malte  Bran  (after  ex- 
pressing much  contempt  for  those  who  give  credit  to  the  ^'  fraditkns 
collected  by  Moses'')  assures  us  that  it  is  in  vun  to  seek  after  a  foreiga 
origin  for  the  Russian  people,  since  all  great  nations  have  been  ^  Anioe- 
thones,"  or,  at  least,  without  any  known  origin.    If  he  intends  to  Sf- 
nify  that  all  great  nations  have  from  eternity,  or  from  unknown  anti- 
quity, occupied  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit,  k  ia  evident  wfaal 
new  systems  may  be  introduced  by  the  judicious  appticatioik  of  this  rare 
historical  canon.    The  Angles  in  Britain,  the  Turks  in  Greece,  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  in  America,  (all  of  them  at  present 
pretty  considerable  nations,)  we  must  conclude  are  all  without  any 
known  origin,  or  grew  like  plants  from  the  soil ;  and  all  which  we  have 
reed  of  Uengist,  Mahomet  II.,  Columbus,  and  William  Penn,  are  inven- 
tions of  later  ages,  and  equally  vain  with  the  *'  tradiliDBs  collected  by 
Moses."    Or,  if  these  nations  do  not  deserve  in  his  opinwnthe  epithet 
of  "  great,"  there  is  one  at  least  to  which  he  will  not  refuse  that  viagni- 
ficent  title,  which  has  been  said  to  owe  its  present  name,  its  laws,  and 
its  renown  to  a  race  of  foreign  adventurers.    Clovis,  however,  we  must 
hereafter  suppose  is  a  character  entirely  &bulous,  and  the  Franks  must 
have  either  grown  out  of  the  earth  in  Gaul,  or  at  least  have  oontinued 
there  from  a  period  beyond  the  earliest "  Aurora  of  History."    So  much 
for  the  historical  uotelligence  of  those  who  despise  as  fabulous  or  absurd 
"  the  traditions  collected  by  Moses." 

It  may  be  thought  then,  on  the  whole,  that  no  good  reason  has  been 
given  for  deserting  or  interpolating  the  information  aflbrded  by  Nestor ; 
and  that  the  name  of  Russian  was  unknown  in  the  east  .of  Europe  before 
the  time  of  the  Warangian  invasion.  The  Rhoxolani,  I  am  witting  to 
believe,  from  Strabo's  account  of  them,  were  a  numerous  nation  of  Sla- 
vonians ;  but  as  we  hear  no  more  of  them  in  any  writer  of  authority  for 
so  many  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  thar 
probable  fate,  or  their  subsequent  place  of  habitation.  No  such  people, 
I  apprehend,  are  mentioned  by  Jomandes  among  those  whom  the  Goths 
encountered  in  their  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine. 
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LXII.— *The  Slavonians  or  Sloveni,  with  whom  the  Russians  thns  co* 
•lesced,  were  a  branch  of  that  great  family,  whose  language  is  difiliised 
through  the  several  tribes  of  Wends,  Poles,  Prussians,  Muscovites,  Bo* 
hemians,  Moravians,  Bosnians,  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Cossaks.  All 
these  nations  at  the  present  day,  however  distant  their  homes,  under- 
stand and  converse  with  each  other,  on  first  meeting,  with  surprizing 
readiness  and  fluency ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  distinctive  appel- 
lations which  they  have  adopted,  acknowledge  the  name  of  Slavon  as 
the  common  term  for  all.  This  word,  according  to  Gibbon,  and  most 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  was,  with  the  usual  pride  of  barbarians, 
derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  "  Slav,"  glory  or  renown.  But  as  in 
the  oldest  chronicles  the  word  is  not  "  Slavoni,"  but  "  Sloveni,"  and 
as  at  the  present  day,  all  those  who  do  not  speak  their  language  are 
called  by  them  "  Nemitzi,"  or  "  Silent,'^  it  is  probable  that  <'  the  speak- 
inff  race^^  would  be  the  term  by  which  they  would  most  naturally  dis- 
tinguish  themselves,  and  that  the  root  from  which  their  name  is  taken 
is  "  Slovo,"  a  "  speech  or  discourse.''  The  same  learned  theorists  who 
have  deduced  so  many  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  from  the  Scy- 
thians, have,  with  equal  positiveness,  and,  perhaps,  with  as  little  reason, 
assumed  that  the  Slavonians  are  of  Sarmatic  race.  But  as  we  know 
that  the  Sarmatians  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian  language,  it  should 
seem  that  the  difference  between  this  last  and  the  Slavonian,  is  a  very 
strong  proof  against  such  a  relationship.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ancient  names  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Scythia,  instead  of  bearing 
marks  of  a  Slavonic  original,  have  no  consistent  meaning  in  any  dialect 
of  that  language,  and  either  prove,  by  their  Celtic  derivations,  that  they 
were  imposed  by  the  original  Cwmraeg,  or  belong  to  some  language  to 
which  modem  Europe  is  altogether  a  stranger.*  The  language^  indeed, 

*  It  would  be  perhaps  most  natural  to  ezpfiet  that  the  etymology  of  riven  and  other  feature* 
of  nature  should  be  found  in  the  lang^uage  of  the  first  occupants ;  and  that,  as  the  Celts  were^ 
doubtless,  first  in  possession  of  Scythia,  the  names  of  these  objects  should  be  traced  to  Celtic. 
Accorctingly,  we  find  that  Don,  Doon  or  Tan,  the  Celtic  (or  a  wave  or  stream,  is  found  as  the 
common  appellation  of  the  Scythian  waters  of  the  Donetz  or  Tanais^  the  Don,  the  Danapies 
or  Dnieper,  the  Danastris  or  Dnieper,  or  the  Donau  or  Danube  itself.  Thus  the  Danafues  is^ 
apparently,  Tanau-brys,  the  "river of  rapids,"  and  Danastris,  Tan-astrys,  "(he  winding 
stream."  Don*au  is  the  union  of  two  words  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  mea- 
ner as  Dywr-don-wy  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  Dee.  Ister,  or  Isder,  the  name  given  to  the 
lower  Danube,  has  also^  in  Celtic,  a  ewreqxmding  signification.  In  Russian  and  Slavonian, 
none  of  these  names  have  any  meaning ;  though  Don,  I  hafe  been  told,  signifies  "  a  bottom," 
or  "  shallow," — surely  no  appropriate  name  to  snch  deep  and  mighty  waters  as  those  ia 
question.  I/Evesque,  indeed,  attempts  to  derive  Borysthenes  from  "Bor,"a  fir-tree,  and 
"  Stanitzi,"  a  wall,  or  fortified  village ;  a  strange  name  for  any  river,  more  especially  for  one 
the  banks  of  which  are  by  no  means  well  clothed  with  timber.  But  Borysthenes  is,  appa- 
renUy,  the  same  with  Danapies  inverted ;  and  may  be  resolved,  like  that,  into  Brys-Don-wy, 
or  Brys-Dott-aw.  For  this  new  light  on  Scythian  etymology,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,*  who,  though  not  of  Celtic  extractic»i,  has  studied  their  Ian- 

*  Now,  1830,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Bernard  Bosanquet,  judge  of  tha  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Gonunon  Pleas. 
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MweUM  the  vayiMogj of  the fitovoBiBiit,*  would  leedus  k>j/bm 
them  among  the  most  ancient  European  tribes,  and  thoee  moat  oeidy 
eonneeted  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it  ftimiahee^  as  win  be 
seen  in  the  appendix,  a  more  satis&ctory  link  between  these  last  and 
the  Gothic  dialects,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  aoqnainted  f  in 


(Ufa  and  antiqoitiM  widi  a  saal  and  aacoesi  wbkh  fen  of  even  the  gcnmiK  Briiiav  iatm 


•  ThafeUofirias  an  the  HMoea  of  the  principal  SUwat&c  divinkieB,  tafaea  fwm  L'Eii  imim^ 
end  the  mora  ancient  anthorkj  of  Strikowakji  (Kronka  Macicio,)  and  Dayaboig  H 
PniaauL)    The  reader  will  not  fail  to  obeerve  their  doee  oorreapondenoe  with  the 
Ciona  of  Greece  and  India.    Peroon  wm  Jupiter  the  thnnderer.     Koapak^  Satora,  or  Befoa^ 
boBoared  with  bonfirea  and  rejoiciiiga  erery^midanmmW'ere.    Lada  wan  Tam^  and  L^ia, 
er  Cupid,  «••  her  eon.    TrigliTt  wme  Raeete  Triionnia,  aalhe  SUmwmam  nane  imfiim. 
Ami  Zenorie,  n  hantnaii  nnawering  to  Diann.    StciotmI,  "  the  holj  aeer,"  was  ApdBa,  to 
whomhonee  were  eonaecmted;  and  who  appeamto  have  been  gradnalty  BBetaDarfhoaed in. 
to  St.  yitu%  aaaint  who  has  receiTed  much  popular  homage  in  the  north,  though  hiaDaniB  sp' 
peara  no  where  in  the  calendar.    Znitch  waa  Veata,  the  deity  of  fire :  Ziemeonik  the  god  ef 
the  earth,  or  Phito:  Tor  Morsid,  **  sea-king,"  answered  toNeptnne.    llieffe  vasako  a 
V»ha«dn>llaraboe^  "saa-monaier,'*  corresponding  to  the  Triton  of  the  Greehs»  and  the  Ke^et 
wmi  Neeek  of  the  north.    The  Roosalki  were  njmph^  beaatifiii  and  amonos,  i«»ib-*A».>»  «f 
the  woeda  and  water* ;  and  the  Lecky  were  the  satyra,  corapoanded  of  the  goat  and  thehnman 
igure,  sportive  and  misohieTous,  and  atiU  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Malo-Rusriaa  giria,  who 
beiieTe  that  they  lurk  in  the  bushea  to  seize  oa  femaloi,  whom  they  are  accused  aftiekiing  to 
deert.    A  ttrange  and  aingularly  wiid  custom,  apparently  connected  with  this  saperttitian, 
pree aiisd  in  tbepro>rinceof  Kief  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  eenmry.    Otaoertaia^ 
Ifdays  it  was  the  eiutom  of  erery  village,  far  all  its  inhabknnt%  hjgh  and  kw,  finm  the  Jmd 
Is  the  sUfS^  to  dance  together  on  the  green  which  generally  environi  tbcaa.    On  these  ocea- 
■ions  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  yonng  men,  from  time  immanorial,  to  rah  fimrard  dressed 
faiskinatand,  with  loud  cries,  to  carry  off  any  one  damsel  whom  they  could  catch,  or  wbop4ea» 
ad  their  frncy,  whom  they  consigned  to  one  of  their  numbo*  hi  the  covert  of  the  nearest  wood. 
If  the  ravisher  could  oonoeal  her  there  fiv  twenty-four  honra,  he  was  entitled  Is  a  €ree  pardon, 
and  was  generally  married  to  his  prise.    But  his  life  depended  on  his  anccesa ;  nnce,  if  he 
were  overtaken  by  tlM  fiiends  of  the  female  during  his  flight,  or  discovered  in  his  hnkii^- 
place  before  the  atated  time  was  over,  hie  head  was  cut  off  without  mercy  or  any  form  of  truJ. 
Even  the  daughters  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  liable  to  thia  risk,  though,  k  may  be  pre- 
anmed,  they  were  generally  pretty  well  guarded.    Ofthe  Tchoudo-Morekoe  the  same  atoriei^ 
nearly,  are  told,  ai  are  related  in  Norway  and  Scotland  ofthe  Noeek  or  Kelpie.    To  Eiemen- 
nik,  the  god  of  the  earth,  snakea  were  consecrated ;  and  a  large  Uack  snake  is  oAen,  at  the 
present  day,  the  inmato  of  a  Podolian  cottage,  which  is  fed  careliiDy  with  eggs  and  milk, 
and  is  the  harmless  fevourite  ofthe  children.    Hie  utility  of  such  a  domeatic  is,  adeed,  om 
probable  motive  for  the  protection  which  he  receives.    The  earthen  floors  of  the  hones  in 
these  countries  are  in  spring,  continually  visited  by  frogs  and  toads.    At  Ortiwa,  ia  the  best 
inn  ofthe  city,  I  was  often  obliged,  on  leaving  my  bed  of  a  morning,  to  use  great  cantioa  in 
avoiding  a  collision  between  my  naked  feet  and  these  disgusting  "contuhemales.**    One  of 
ths  sacred  snakes  of  Ziemennik  would  soon  have  cleared  the  premises. 

t  The  firequent  occurrence  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  various  Slavonian  dialect^  » 
obvious  to  all  who  visit  the  east  of  Ekirope ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  these  i«> 
gions  have  not,  like  the  Celtic  countries  of  the  west,  been  subject  to  the  Roman  onptre,  and 
because  their  religious  intercourse  with  Rome  or  Constantinople  can  have  had  but  tittle  eftci 
on  the  femiliar  language  of  a  country,  where  wrhiag  and  reading  are^  among  the  eommon 
peopls^  very  rare  MConpUshmenta.    The  foUowingparaUels  an  selected  from  words  sf  the 


nmont  ot  tae  comaks. 


ittaimen,  too,  the  same  general  diflerence  from  Scythian  or  Sarmati^ 
habits  (and  that  these  two  were  similar  can  hardly,  I  apprehend,  be  de- 
nied) will  be  found  to  have  existed  hi  all  the  tribes  of  Slavons,  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Goths,  and  Thraci* 


most  eommoDocenmiiee;  and  Kmie  of  them  are  very  remarkable  linki  betwtin  dia  didedi 
of  the  north  and  south. 


AZavom'e.  Latin.  Bngliah. 

Grad      ^    .    .  Graodo  .    .    .  Rail 

Plamia       .    .  Plamma     .    .  Flame 

Glyba    .    .    .  Gleba     .    .    .  Clod 

Loatch        .    .  Lux  ....  light 

Lieva     .    .    .  Siniatra .    .    .  The  left  hand  .  Xaiof 

Swon      .    .    .  Sonoa     .    .    .  Soand     .    .    .  Suono  (/toitdn) 

Notch     .    .    .  Noz  ....  Night     .    .    .  v»|     Noa  (OeWe) 

Voda     .    .    .  Vadmn  .    .    .  Water    .    .    .  Ump^^tUrn       Vata  ( ApaeliaAy 

Yetr       ...  Yentcui   .    .    .  Wind     *    .    .  Wetter,  a  storm,  {Qermani 

Mora      •    .    •  Mare ....  Sea 

Noea      .    .    .  Naaoa    .    ,    .  Noee 

Sol     ....  Sal     ....  Salt 

Semia  .  Semen  •  Seed 

Gorod,  or  Grad A  town   .    .    «  Gard  ( AeeduA) 

Gosti,  or  Hosti    Hostis    .    .    .  Stranger,  (mt  enemy,-— of  old  eytionimoua  tsrmi.- 

Rad  (Nestor) Rede^  or  eoonael.  'tnru^       R«l  {awedUh) 

Novo.    .    .    .  NoTua    .    .    .  New 
Malo      .    .    .  Maloa  1  .    .    .  Little,  paltry 
Ovsta     .    .    .  Ovis  ....  A  sheep 
Osel  (pronovne- 

ed  Aael)  .    .  Asellos   .    .    .  Asa    ....  (Esel  {Qerman) 
Swenia.      .    .  Soa,  saidaa .    .  Swine 
Dom  ....  Domus   .    .    .  Home     .    .    .  Ao/iof 
Sinapi    .    .     .  Stnape    .    .    .  Mustard .    .    .  Z(y«#c        SennepCO^erMan^ 
Hnitch  •  Mua  Mouse 

Dalgo  Long  ....  ioKixoi 

Yorona  .    *    :  Comix    .    .    .  Crow      .    .    .  Ufttnt 
Golnb     .    .    *  Golumba     .    .  Dove 
Pubats  (Poliah)  Babo.    .         .  An  owl 

One Gooae 

Oko  ....  Ocvdas  .    .    .  B^e    ....  Ooebi  (Jtdlunf)    Atfge  (gersiawy 

S<dntis  ...  Sol     ....  Snn    ....  Sonne  (German) 

Liooa  •  Looa     .    ,    *  Mttni 

Den  ....  Dies^  dinnms  .  Day  ....  ^,  Afvaief    kng  ago^  mniy  daytf 

Vetcher  .    .    .  Vesper    .    .    .  ESrening      .    .  isU^ 

Measts  .    .    .  Mensia  .    .    .  Month    .    .    .  Mipv.—|i««  (.Police) 

Sniet Snow ....  Snse  ( SiMeUM) 

Reka.    4 River     .    .    .  ^Suo 

Semli Earth     .    .    .  Zemin  (Pfefs<«ii) 

Oden One   .    .        .  h 

Dva  ....  Doo  ....  Two  .    .    .    .  Aio       Don  iPernMO 

Tra    ....  Traa,  Iria    .    .  Three     .    .    .  rpeif,  rpia 

Tchetera     ........  Fbur ....  nnro^  Ttrafm    Giar 

Vot.  I.— 75 
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ani;  tfaenmediatindionBorststionBry  though  simple  dw«l)mgs,  of  tt- 
tachntent  to  hiubandry  and  maritime  afbin ;  the  use,  too,  of  the  laifc 
■hield  in  war,  and  equal  agility  on  foot,  are  ascribed  to  the  Slai-oaiaitt, 
aa  to  the  other  tribea  of  the  west    And  so  striking  were  these  dotiiiE- 


BnglM. 


Tni  .    . 

T«i     . 


Viden  . 
Viden  . 
Pueer^  PuUM  Tofasd 


Sn«B 

Tm   .    . 

.  Jw 

.  u/u.  «f,  U^-ritt)  Ba  (Ptr-u) 

Thmiut 

.    -w.  <ODrt») 

Hei>. 

.  Hn        EmiPtniam 

Tt-y«, 

Upon      .     . 
rroolbe  RoMuu  d 


K/Eraaqae  grm  muf 


i;  builkdmiitAd 

I  whichaighl  b«  reuDiublirnip|»Kdi]f  Twagn  gtawtli,  UKt  Uaroduccd  by  llHiKB- 
■  of  the  Riuiuu  wilb  cithR  nukot.  Thae  who  wUb  u  »  lbs  Hnng  pmiu  af  le- 
buwHii  Ibc  gitnaati  otxtte  Ruoiau  ud  Ihc  Gneki  ind  Ladu,  Duy  cobkIi  Hie 
BUiBoflhalmaOutnonlmuy  liaguiM,  Huuy  Wilbelm  LodoU  (Oim,  l««.)Tb« 
•g  •ptcinm  Bvy,  bomnr,  Hrn  u>  ibow  Iha  inporluiee  of  ihs  atTonk  diiloca  ■ 
10  widi  lo  Inn  lbs  eooBuiaa  bgnnn  tiw  Donkra  ud  nutlwrB  lugiui(«ar  E» 
id  mif  F"mt>*t  I'm  HttlMBm  cf  Iha  SlaToaUM  in  Iba  wa(  mua  ban  bea  Buk 
tum  i)m  dmc  which  te  faonlly  ungaed  lotham. 
«tf,  tMi,  11  prODoaiic«d  m  if 
J,  ihu  Cicvo,  <De  Orolon  iii 
M  lliiB  Id  praioiiuice  dw  E  u  if  &  J  pncobd  iL 
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tions  to  contemporary  writers,  that  the  Venedi  or  Wends, whoare  known 
to  have  been  Slavonians,  and  the  Bastamae,  Penci,  and  RhoxcAani, 
whom,  as  will  be  proved  immediately,  there  is  every  reason  to  consider 
as  such,  were  referred,  both  by  Tacitus  an4  Strabo,  to  the  German  ra- 
ther than  to  the  Sannatic  nation. 

LXIII. — Again,  we  find  many  tribes  of  Slavonic  extraction  in  situa- 
tions, whither  it  requires  a  very  ardent  love  of  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  likely  to  penetrate.  They  occupied,  at  a  very 
early  period,  Lusatia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  The  Cam! 
are  placed  by  Strabo  in  their  piesent  country  of  Camiola ;  the  Save  and 
Drave  bore,  in  the  time  of  that  geographer,  their  modem  Slavonic  ap- 
pellations. The  language  of  Pannonia  and  the  Osi  was  diiTerent,  ao^, 
cording  to  Tacitus,  from  both  German  and  Sarmatic ;  and  the  ancient 
names  of  places  in  lUyria,  afford,  according  to  the  learned  and  cautious 
Doici,  many  remarkable  proofs  that  their  primitive  occupants  were  Sla- 
vonians. Now  the  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  into  Europe  must  have 
been  preceded  by  the  conquest  of  the  Scythians ;  and  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  events  is  placed  by  learned  men  much  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  that  so  close  on  this  event, 
the  Sarmatians  could  have  penetrated  so  far  as  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Adriatic,  or  have  given  names  to  the  rivers  of  Pannonia.  But  fur- 
ther, Jomandes,  the  Gothic  historian,  describes  all  Poland  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  as  being  occupied,  previous  to  the  ir^ 
ruption  of  the  Goths,  by  nations  of  Slavonic  descent ;  and  this  descrip- 
'  tion  must,  therefore,  have  included  the  Bastarns  and  Pencini,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Rhoxolani,  are  effectually  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the 
Sarmatians ;  and  who  are,  by  the  same  authority  of  Jomandes,  shown, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  to  have  been,  not  of  Gothic  but  of  Slavo- 
nic ancestry.  And  though  we  cannot  say,  with  equal  certainty  that  the 
Gete  and  Thracians  were  also  Slavonic,  yet  as  a  Slavonic  population 
was  found  by  the  Magyars  extending  over  the  whole  of  Pannonia,  it 
cannot  seem  improbable  that  this  had  always  been  the  case ;  and  that 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ister  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Drave. 
I  have  already  remarked  the  pedantry  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and 
the  frequent  impropriety  with  which  they  applied  the  names  of  ancient 
to  modern  nations ;  and  on  that  account  I  lay  very  little  stress  on  the 
testimony  of  Cantacuzenus  and  Theodoret,  of  whom  the  first  repeatedly 
calls  the  Slavonians,  Triballi,  and  the  second  asserts  that  they  were  the 
same  people  who  were  anciently  named  Gets.  It  is  of  somewhat  more 
importance  that  Procopious  places  the  paternal  seat  of  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube.  The  name  of  Veneti,  Feneti,  or  Vaudae,  is  of  known  Slavonic 
origin,  applying  perfectly  to  the  situation,  not  only  of  the  Wends  on 
the  furthest  edge  of  the  north,  but  to  the  ancient  Eneti  or  Venetians  at 
the  extremity  of  western  Thrace  ;  and  if  we  suppose  (what  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  extravagant  opinion)  that  these  last  were  of  the  same 
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tMk  with  the  neigliboani^  Cami,  and,  perfa^M,  with  the  Vlnidn, 
not  only  ia  a  kindred  fully  made  out  between  the  Thrachuis  aod  ihe 
Slavona,  but  the  origin  of  both  from  a  very  difierent  race  Irom  eMn 
fleythians  or  Sauzomats,  i«  eatabUahed  by  Uie  dearest  eTidence,  and  a 
new  and  very  important  light  is  thrown  on  the  remariiable  coBnediiai 
between  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  languages.    For  the  Yeneti  and  Tyne- 
ni,  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  the  kindred  of  the  Phrygians  and  ^niraciaBS, 
emigrated  about  the  same  period  from  their  former  habitatioiis ;  the  one 
through  Thrace  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  other  by  sea  to  its 
eoast,  where  they  established  the  Etruscan  republic*    It  should 
then,  that  the  same  Slavonic  language,  which  now  prevails  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Thrace,  has  at  every  period,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  ex- 
isted there  $  and  it  is  possible  that  it  ia  by  this  channel,  as  the  interven- 
ing link  between  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  and  orientals,  that  we  have  the 
beat  dianoe  of  tracing  those  derivations  whidi  have  been  notioed  as 
oommonto  all. 

LXrV.'^'To  verity  this  conjecture,  a  more  accurate  and  ampie  oollee- 
tlon  is  required  of  Getic,  Phrygian,  Thracian,  and  Dacian  words  than 
any  which  has  been  yet  attempted.  Had  we  those  Getic  hezameteis 
and  pentameters  which  Ovid  recited  with  so  much  applause  to  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Danube,  how  much  labour  might  be  saved  to  contend- 
ing antiquaries.  Yet  may  this  circumstance  lead  us  to  identify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gets  ^ith  the  Slavonian  rather  than  with  the  Gothic 
tongue ;  since  the  former  is  more  likely  to  have  oomplled  with  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  than  any  dialect  of  the  latter  wiOi  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  language  of  Ulphila  would  limp  strangdy  iSL  onEoman 
feet  But  to  whatever  extent  the  above  hypothesis  be  carried,  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove,  at  least,  that  the  Slavons  were  not  a  Sannatian 
cdony  j  and  those  warlike  savages,  like  their  Scythian  kindred,  instead 
of  usurping  the  name  of  the  great  colonists  of  Europe,  must  be  content* 
ed  hereafter  with  the  humble  renown  of  having  invaded  and  wandered 
over  a  very  moderate  portion  of  its  surface. 


*  Strmbo^  L.  zi. 


"  Ah  pudet,  et  Getico  acripsi  ■ermooe  libdlum, 

Structaqae  ■ont  nostru  barbara  Teiba  modis. 
♦  *  •  •  « 

HiBc  obi  noQ  patria  pertegi  aoripla  Camsna, 
VcttH  et  ad  digkoa  ultima  charta  meoa, 

Ik  caput,  et  pleoaa  onuioa  morAre  pharetrao^ 
fii  longutn  Getico  murmur  in  ore  ftiit" 

Epist.  de  Pont.  L.  vr.  E.  10, 
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The  Warangian  chieftains,  Askhold  and  Dir,  had  scarcely  established 
themselves  in  Kief,  than,  with  the  characteristic  restlessness  of  northern 
pirates,  they  meditated  a  more  important  expedition.*  From  Kief  to  the 
Euxine,  the  course  of  the  Dnieper  offers  a  short  and  obvious  communi- 
cation ;  and  the  thirteen  cataracts  of  this  beautiful  river  were  not  obsta- 
cles which  could  deter  the  mariners  of  Scandinavia,  whose  light  canoes 
were  easily  carried  over  land,  whenever  such  a  step  was  necessary,  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  crews.t  The  circumstances  of  this  navigation  and 
of  these  portages,  (of  which  the  principal  danger  arose  from  the  attacks 
of  the  neighbouring  Patzinacitae,)  are  sufficiently  detailed  by  L'Evesque 
and  Gibbon ;{  but  neither  has  noticed  that  the  form  of  the  Warangian 
vessels  of  the  ninth  century,  on  the  Dnieper,  exactly  answered  to  the 
description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  boats  employed  in  his  time  to  carry . 
the  Scandinavians  from  one  island  to  another.  For  these  boats,  which 
were  only  made  of  willow  and  beech,  covered  with  leather,  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper  afforded  sufficient  materials  ^  and  Askhold,  leaving  Dir  at 
Kief  to  secure  their  recent  conquest,  set  out  with  the  greater  part  of  hJjB 
Warangians  to  attack  Constantinople.  His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
he  had  almost  succeeded  in  his  object,  when  a  sudden  storm,  imputed  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  consecrated  garment  which  had  adorned  an  image  of 
the'  Virgin  Mary,  destroyed  a  part  of  his  fleet  ;§  and  Askhold,  either 
alarmed  or  weakened,  solicited  baptism,  and  retired  from  his  prey.  Fif- 
teen years  afterwards,  the  two  sovereigns  of  Kief  were  invited  to  a 
friendly  conference  by  Oleg,  prince  of  Novogorod,  to  whom  Ruric,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  bequeathed  his  sovereignty  and  the  guardianship  of 
his  infant  son.||    They  attended  without  scruple,  but  were  instantly 


•Nestor. 

t  The  manrelloas  Toyage  and  tedious  partagea  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  North  America,  fiilly 
Tindicate'the  tmth,  not  onlj  of  the  aimilar  exertions  made  by  the  Rusdlan%  but  oT  the  still 
more  extraordinary  transportation  of  the  Argo  fipom  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  and 

Q,uioqaid  Gracia  meodax 
Aodet  in  historia. 

I  L'Evesque,  Hist,  da  Russie,  torn.  i.  pp.  107,  108.     Gibbon. 
§  Gibbon. 

II  Nestor. 
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seized  and  murdered  by  their  treacherous  host,*  on  pretence  that  wC 
being  of  Ruric^s  blood,  they  bad  presumed  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
a  part  of  the  Russian  people.  The  murderer  took  possession  of  thcv 
city  without  opposition,  and  leaving  his  ward,  young  Igor,  in  Kiel,  sei 
out  himself  on  a  second  expedition  against  Constantinople.  This  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  former,  if  we  believe  the  Russian  chronicles; 
and  the  Emperor  Leo  was  glad  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  his  invaders 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  of  gold  to  every  ship.  A  treaty  of  eom- 
merce  was,  at  the  same  time,  ratified  between  the  Greeks  and  Rnfflasmt, 
to  the  faiiJiful  observance  of  which,  the  latter  swore  on  their  swords, 
and  by  the  gods  ^^  Peroun  and  Voloas.^f  In  fact,  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  slaves,  honey,  fish,  hemp,  and  furs,  was  at  this  time  earned  oo 
between  the  Slavonians  and  their  southern  neighbours,  and,  far  more 
than  these  pillaging  excursions,  brought  to  the  Russian  nation  a  degree 
of  wealth,  which  made  it  long  an  object  of  envy  and  wonder  to  the  re- 
moter tribes  of  the  north  and  west.  This  second  Russian  invasion  is  not, 
however,  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  writers,J  and  it  is  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  its  importance  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  believe  the  chronicles  which  give  to  Gleg  two  thousand  barks,  and 
eighty  thousand  men  :  the  ^yhole  united  nation  of  Warangians  could  not 
have  furnished  so  great  a  multitude. 

II. — But  though  Oleg  was  thus  formidable  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
himself  exposed  to  considerable  danger  at  home,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
tremendous  swarm  of  Finnic  nations,  who,  under  the  common  name  of 
Hungarians,  or  Magyar,  advanced  from  the  east,  in  their  way  to  the 
country  which  they  now  inhabit. §    Of  these  formidable  pasaengers,  the 
Russians  merely  record  that  they  formed  a  camp,  "  drawing  up  their 
waggons  after  the  manner  of  the  Polotzi,"  on  the  hill  near  Kief,  where 
the  Russian  princes  were  afterwards  buried,  and  which  still  preserves,  fnnn 
these  "  Ougurs,"  the  name  of  "  Ourgoraskia  Gory."    Of  their  further  ex- 
ploits, they  only  tell  us  that  they  passed  over  the  mountains  towards  the 
Danube,  and  subdued  the  Slavonians  and  Vlachi,  who  inhabited  its  vici- 
nity.   The  Hungarian  annals  give  a  very  different  account,  and  speak 
of  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  their  tribes  and  the  united  army  of 
Russians  and  Cumani ;  of  an  annual  tribute  imposed  on  the  dukes  of 
Kief;  of  hostages  given  for  its  due  performance ;  and  of  the  emigration 
of  great  part  of  the  Cumanian  nation,  in  company  with  these  new  war- 
riors of  the  east.    But  the  Cumani,  we  know,  had  not  then  left  their  ori- 
ginal habitation  on  the  Caspian ;  and  this  errour,  on  so  material  a  part 


♦  L'Eveaque. 

t  Volon  is  the  Scandinavian  Pan,  Uie  guardian  of  aocks  and  herds.    The  camaui  of  i 
ing  by  the  eword  was,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  familiar  to  so  many  natioDi,  that  it  canaal 
be  considered  aa  any  mark  of  deacent. 

t  Gibbon. 

§  Neator. 
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ot  their  history,  must  naturally  throw  considerable*  doubt  over  the  re- 
mainder, though  it  be  not  equally  impossible.  On  the  M'hole,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Russians,  compared  with  that  of  the  Hungarians,  it 
may  seem  that  the  former  were  content,  by  presents  and  submission,  to 
purchase  the  peaceable  departure  of  these  warlike  visiters ;  and  that,  for 
this  time  at  least,  they  escaped  the  storm  of  invasion  by  bowing  the 
head,  and  letting  it  pass  over.  Oleg  himself,  M^er  a  prosperous  reign  of 
three-and-thirty  years,  died  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent ; 
and  the  crowns  of  Kief  and  Novogorod  descended  to  his  pupil,  Igor,  son 
of  Ruric. 

IJL — Igor  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  two  attempts  against  Constant 
tinople,  of  which  Gibbon  has  given  an  account,  and  which  terminated, 
as  usual,  in  a  costly  present  to  the  invaders,  and  a  new  treaty  of  com« 
merce  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  The  curse  denounced  against 
those  who  should  violate  this  truce  is  curious,  as  uniting  the  terrours  of 
the  Christian  and  Heathen  divinities,  and  therefore  proving  that  many 
among  the  Russians  had  already  embraced  the  true  faith.  "  If  a 
Russian  break  the  peace,  if  he  be  baptized,  let  him  be  damned  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  if  not  baptized,  let  him  have  no  help 
either  from  God  or  Peroun ;  let  his  shield  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and 
let  him'be  a  slave  evermore  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come !" 
An  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides  that  whenever  the  Greek  empe- 
ror stood  in  need  of  mercenary  troops,  he  should  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
cruiting among  the  Russians ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  henceforth 
the  Byzantine  sovereigns  were  always  surrounded  by  numbers  of  these 
hardy  northern  youths,  who  flocked  from  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Eng- 
land, to  the  high  wages  and  easy  duties  of  a  praetorian  guard. 

IV. — Igor  fell  in  an  ambush  of  the  revolted  Dreolians;  and  his 
vadow,  Olga,  took  the  sceptre  at  the  unanimous  request  of  both  '^ 
Warangians  and  Slavons.  Her  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  visit  which  she 
paid  to  Constantinople,  under  far  diflferent  circumstances  from  those  of  her 
predecessors — in  the  habit  of  peace,  and  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism ; 
her  sponsors  being  Constantino  Porpbjrrogenitus  and  his  empress.  Ol- 
ga is  highly  praised  for  her  beauty,  which  procured  her  the  title  of 
"  Precrasna,"  "  most  ruddy ;"  and  which,  if  we  believe  an  ancient  Rus- 
sian chronicle,*  first  raised  her  from  the  rank  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a 
princess.  It  was  her  original  and  humble  occupation  to  ferry  passen- 
gers over  a  8tream,t  and  Igor  happened  to  pass  that  way.  He  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  and  still  more  astonished  at  a  virtue  which  was 
at  once  proof  against  temptation  and  menaces.  He  left  her,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  ferry  with  the  ofler  of  his  hand,  and 


*  KnigftStephannaia,  cited  by  L'Eveaque,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

t  Among  many  of  the  northern  nations  the  office  of  a  ferry -man  ia  unknown  ;  the  oae  of 
the  oar  ia  on  these  ooeasions,  always  entrusted  to  women. 
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the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  Wanngians  and  SlaTOns  had 
•d  that  their  future  sovereign  should  marry.  Oleg  left  him  to  hiscfaoiee, 
and  his  choice  had  already  fallen  on  the  young  and  ruddy  boaA-vomait 
From  Olga  some  of  the  later  Russian  histonans  date  the  conTcraioii  of 
their  country.  In  truth,  however,  it  appears,  from  the  testimooy  of 
Nestor,  that  she  neither  built  churches,  nor  even  ventured  to  pni^ieflB 
Christianity  publicly.  Sviatoslav,  her  son  and  saceesaor,  reaiated  all 
her  efforts  to  convince  or  persuade  him ;  and  it  appears  from  his  an- 
swer, "  Wouldest  thou  that  my  companions  should  mock  meV  that 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  example  of  an  old  wmian  were,  ai 
that  time,  in  little  honour  among  the  wariike  youth  of  Russia.  In  tivtfa, 
it  may  be  thought  that  Olga  herself,  however  anxious  after  Christian 
knowledge,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  instmction  whidi  she 
received.  As  if  displeased  with  the  Gre^  Church,  she  sent  mirtiiwi 
dors  to  Qtho,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  request  from  him  some  Latin  ec- 
clesiastics. One  Adelbert  was  sent,  with  some  companions,  bnt  their 
reception  in  Kief  was  not  such  as  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  their 

mission. 

V.—The  savage  virtues  of  Sviatoslav,  the  son  of  Igor,  and  Ol- 
ga, have  been  celebrated  by  all  histonans.  The  rudeness  of  the 
Rcandinavian  pirate  was  united  in  him  to  that  of  the  Tartar.  He  slept, 
during  his  military  expeditions,  on  the  ground  and  without  a  tent ;  and 
was  often  contented  with  a  repast  of  horse-flesh  broiled  on  the  coals. 
His  whole  life  was  one  continued  campaign,  and  in  its 
he  was  highly  successful.  Though  the  Chozares  still  retained 
sion  of  the  Crimea,  Sviatoslav  succeeded  in  destroying  thor  power  on 
the  continent ;  and  by  the  capture  of  their  principal  dty,  Sarcd  or  Bola- 
Vesh,  extended  his  eastern  boundary  as  far  as  Uie  Don.  On  his  return 
from  this  expedition  he  chastised  the  Petchenegui  or  Patzinadte,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  insulted  Kief.  This  warlike  peofde,  who  are 
now  first  noticed  in  the  history  of  Scythia,  had,  dming  the  weakness  of 
the  Chozares,  assumed  the  lead  among  the  most  formidaUe  enemies  of 
the  Russian  princes.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  their 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  protracted  or  forqudable,  since 

find  Sviatoslav  the  following  year  peaceably  attending  te 
death-bed  of  his  mother,  and  two  years  afterwards,  setting  oot 
on  the  great  expedition  annunst  the  Danubian  provinces  in  which  he  had 
conceived  the  design  to  fa.  his  seat  of  empire,  or  to  which  he  had  been 
according  to  the  Byzantine  historians,  invited  by  the  emperor  Nioephofrus 
Phocas,  who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians.  The  termina* 
tion  of  this  campaign  is  variously  told.  If  we  believe  the  Ruaiant, 
Sviatoslav  was  always  triumphant ;  but  the  Greeks,  with  more  appa- 
rent reason,  assert  that  John  Zimisces,  the  successor  of  Nicephoras,  de- 
feated him  in  several  successive  engagements,  and  forced  him,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  in  wretched  condition,  to  direct  his  march  badi 
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again  to  Kief.  But  this  measare  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  Th^ 
Patzinacits,  never  tamed,  and  lately  irritated,  were  not  likely  to  nuia 
8uch  an  opportunity  d  revenge ;  and  taking  post  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cataract,  opposed  his  passage  up  the  Dnieper.  After  struggling 
some  time  with  famine  (for  in  that  desert  situation  no  supplies  were  to 
be  obtained)  Sviatoskv,  at  last,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  attempted 
to  forcea  way  through  his  enemies.  He  fell  in  theeffiirt,  and  his  skuU, 
adorned  with  a  circle  of  gold,  vras,  during  many  years,  tiie  favourito 
drinking  cup  of  the  Pateinacita  sovereigns. 

VI. — The  short  reign  ci  Sviatoslav  was,  in  most  respects,  a 
misfiortune  to  his  people.  His  savage  thirst  after  martial  re-  '  ' 
nown  impeded  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace :  his  restless  expedi- 
tions wasted  their  strength  and  population ;  and  the  custom  which  he 
introduced  of  dividing  the  Russian  monarchy  into  diffisrent  appanages 
amongst  his  children,  was,  in  tiie  very  first  instance,  hurtful  to  the 
Jtate,  and  was  eventually  the  cause  of  its  temporary  ruin.  Yet,  not- 
wiihstanding  the  wars  which,  immediately  on  his  death,  arose  among 
his  ions,  the  princes  of  Eaef,  of  Novogorod,  and  of  the  Dreolians,  the 
boun>lary  of  Russia  became  daily  more  extensive.  Volodimir  of  Novo- 
gonx ,  by  the  assistance  of  a  frerii  Warangian  swarm,  subdued,  on  the 
one  fide,  Rogvdid,  prince  of  Poltusk;  and,  on  the  other,  pushed  his 
hur.cing  or  8lave4rading  parties  to  the  passes  of  the  Uralian  mountains. 
Aided  by  his  northern  allies,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  reuniting  all  the 
different  members  of  the  Russian  sovereignty  into  one,  though  he  pur- 
ohased  their  success  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Jaropolk,  who  had 
himself  previously  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three,  Oleg,  prince  of  Dreolia.  The  sons  of  Sviatoslav  were  as 
bloody  in  their  idolatry  as  in  their  ambition.  Volodimir  celebrated  his 
victory  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  prisoners  at  the  altar  of  Peroun,  and 
by  the  martyrdom  of  two  Warangian  Christians,  a  father  and  son,  who 
were  regarded  as  still  more  acceptable  victims  to  the  father  of  the  gods. 
But  neither  these  horrible  rites  (viiich  are  in  themselves,  perhaps,  the 
proof  of  a  mind  not  perfectly  at  ease)  nor  the  splendid  temfrfes  and  im- 
ages which  he  reared  to  the  whole  calendar  of  Slavonic  or  Scandinavian 
deities,  had  power  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  the  weight  of  a  bro- 
ther's blood.  Dissatisfied  with  the  little  comfort  which  his  own  religion 
aflbrded  him,  he  consulted  the  priests  of  all  the  neighbouring  .  ^  ^ 
nations,  the  Mahomedans  of  Great  Bulgaria,  the  Jews,  who 
have  for  so  many  centuries  remained  as  a  distinct  community  on  an 
inaccessible  rock  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communions.  Of  these,  Uie  last  prevailed ;  and  the  splendid  and 
touching  ceremonies  of  Easter,  which  the  Russian  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  beholding  at  Constantinople,  from  their  accounts,  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Volodimir,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  embracing  so 
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picturesque  a  feith,  which  was  fturther  recommended  by  ttae 
his  grandmother  Olga. 

VIL — A  strange  story  is  told  by  L'Eresque,  on  the  anthoritf 
of  the  Russian  chronicles,  which  Gibbon  has  the  discreiion  to 
omit,  though  it  pretty  much  resembles,  in  character  and  authority,  msr 
ny  which  he  has  inserted.  Volodimir,  disdaining  to  ad^  as  a  &Toar  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Basil,  that  lie  would  send  him  prie^s  lo 
convert  himself  and  his  people,  resolved  to  conquer  such  spiritual  in- 
structers  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  laid  siege  to  Cherson*  Thai  cele- 
brated and  ancient  republic  had,  during  all  the  revolutions  of  Seyihia, 
preserved  a  doubtful  freedom,  and  a  connexion  with  the  other  Gredts ; 
and  now,  though  the  Chozares,  Patzinacite,  and  Russians,  ooofesced, 
with  various  fortune,  the  possession  of  the  northern  and  eastern  plains 
of  the  Crimea,  it  appears  to  have  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  the  little 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  was  divided  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chozares  by  a  strong  intrenchment  from  Inkerman  to 
Baluclava.  Against  this  position,  naturally  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  the  Russian  art  of  war  could  avail  little ;  but  a  treacherous  monk 
revealed  to  the  besiegers  the  place  whence  the  city  derived  ite  sole  sup- 
ply of  water  by  a  subterraneous  channel  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  and,  this  intercepted,  Cherson  soon  surrendered.  Volodimir  was 
previously  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Taman  smd  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch ;  and  this  conquest  appeared  to  secure  to  him  the  peaceable  poa- 
session  of  the  whole  Crimea.  Elevated  by  his  success,  he  demanded  of 
the  GredL  emperor,  not  only  bishops  and  priests  to  instruct  and  baptize 
him,  but  the  princess  Anne,  the  sister  of  Basil,  as  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage and  the  baptism  were  celebrated  together  within  his  conquest  of 
Cherson ;  and,  with  a  singular  generosity,  the  new  convert,  Baal,  (for 
such  was  the  name  which  he  received  at  the  font,  though  history  stiH 
continues  to  call  him  Volodimir,)  restored  Cherson  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  contented  himself  with  carrymg  off  its  brazen  gates,  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  Church  which  he  designed  to  build  in  Novogorod. 

VIII. — It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  discover  why,  if  Volodimir  had  so 
great  an  objection  to  ask  for  spiritual  instructers  from  the  Bjrzantine  em- 
peror, he  ^ould  at  last  have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  he  had  lakeo 
such  pains  to  avoid ;  and  at  a  time  when,  being  in  possession  of  more 
than  one  Grecian  city,  besides  Cherson,  he  had  abundance  both  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  among  his  own  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conversion.  L'Evesque  makes  it  Caffii,  which  was,  however,  s 
place  at  that  time  of  too  much  insignificance  to  answer  the  description 
given  of  it ;  and  Peyssooel  is  of  opmion  that  it  was  Koslo£  The  brazen 
gates  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Novogorod,  which  were  long  shown 
as  relics  of  this  expedition,  are  now  ascertained  not  to  be  of  Greek,  but 
of  German  workmanship,  and  the  gift  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  Novogo- 
rod the  Great,  when  she  joined  their  alliance.    On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
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elinedto  doubt  the  tictthat  Yolodimir  was  erer  in  possesBion  either  of 
ChcFBon  or  Cafla^  and  to  suspect  that  his  expedition  into  the  Crimea 
was  against  the  Chozares,  not  the  Greeks,  and  in  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  Chersonites ;  and  it  may  seem  further  probahle  that  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anne  was  the  price  paid  by  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople to  a  new  convert  and  a  useful  ally. 

Dl. — Yolodimir  celebrated  his  change  of  religion  by  various  absurd 
but  harmless  tokens  of  abhorrence  for  that  of  his  ancestors.  Peroun, 
to  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  erected  splendid  temples  both  in 
Novogorod  and  Kief,  was  dragged  from  his  shrine,  beaten  with  dubs, 
and  thrown  into  the  Volchof  at  the  formtf  city,  and  into  the  Dnieper  at 
the  latter.  But  the  men  of  Novogorod,  who  had  not  received  with  equal 
faith  the  new  religion  which  their  sovereign  recommended  to  them,  re- 
lated how,  after  their  idol  had  been  sunk  in  the  stream,  it  rose  again  in 
a  menacing  attitude,  and  flinging  a  cudgel  on  the  shore,  exclaimed,  "  Ye 
men  of  Novogorod,  I  leave  you  this  in  token  of  remembrance."  In  con- 
seqaence  of  this  curse,  it  was  believed  that  every  midsummer  eve,  the 
day  on  which  Peroun  had  been  worshipped,  the  youths  of  Novogorod 
were  seized  with  a  temporary  madness,  and  ran  through  the  streets  with 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  inflicting  on  each  other,  and  on  all  passengers, 
the  annual  vengeance  of  the  dethroned  demon.  This  custom,  which, 
as  L'Evesque  observes,  was  "  too  foolish  not  to  continue  a  long  time,"* 
was  finally  suppressed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

X, — Yolodimir  had  before  his  conversion,  five  regular  wives  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  concubines ;  but,  on  his  marriage  with  the  prin* 
cess  Anne,  he  is  said  to  have  dismissed  them  all.  Among  them  was 
Rognieda,  daughter  of  Rogvold,  Prince  of  Pultusk,  a  Scandinavian 
ehieftain,  who  had  established  himself  in  Livonia  about  the  same  time 
thi|t  Ruric  was  invited  into  Russia.  Her  history  is  melancholy  and  in- 
ieresting.  ^  She  was  renowned  lor  her  beauty  all  over  the  north,  and 
was  courted  by  the  two  princes  of  Novogorod  and  Kief  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  haughty  damsel  recollected  that  Volodimir  was  only  the 
natural  son  of  Sviatoslav,  and  her  choice,  therefore,  fell  on  his  younger 
brother,  Jaropolk.  ^'  It  shall  not  be  said,"  in  allusion  to  a  marriage  ce* 
remony  common  through  all  the  north,  "  that  the  daughter  of  Rogvold 
loosed  the  sandal  of  the  son  of  a  slave."  Her  determination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  invasion  of  Pultusk  by  Yolodimir,  by  the  death  of  her  fi^ 
ther  in  battle,  and  by  the  murder,  as  we  have  seen,  of  her  favoured  lover, 
Jaropolk ;  and  she  was  herself  constrained  to  become  the  queen  of  her 
greatest  enemy.  Such  a  marriage  was  not  likely  to  bring  happiness ; 
and  after  many  years,  as  Rognieda  was  in  bed,  she  thought  over  all  the 
injuries  she  had  received,  and  was  irresistibly  tempted  to  revenge  them 
on  the  tyrant  who  slept  by  her  side.    She  rose  from  the  bed  to  search 
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tbr  her  hnbtnd'ft  dagger  i  the  note  ihe  made  a#aked  him ;  penamg 
her  attitude,  he  sprang  up,  wrested  the  weapon  from  her  more  ishle 
grasp,  and  was  about,  in  his  turn,  to  plunge  it  into  her  hoflom,  when 
their  little  son,  who  slept  near  them,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  ntlered 
a  piercing  cry.  The  chord  of  natural  feeling  was  touched  ia  both  pa- 
rents ;  Volodimir  threw  down  the  dagger,  and  both  together  raa  to  cs- 
braee  their  hmoomt  oibpring.  What  became  of  Rognieda  inter  in  life 
we  are  not  told.* 

XL— We  hare  hitherto  seen  the  Ibnl  and  bloody  side  of  Yofodhur^ 
character.    But  such  is  the  power  of  Christianity,  even  in  its 
perstitious  and  corrupted  fiNrm,  that  this  wild  boar  of  the  wood 
pletely  tamed ;  and  by  the  subsequent  exertions  of  along  lile  m  iSbemr-- 
▼ice  of  his  people  and  the  mastery  of  himself,  he  gave  the  best  poseifale 
evidence  that  his  repentance  and  conversion  were  sineere.    ffli  Aerafi- 
ty  to  the  poor  was  unbounded ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  sdieais,  hos- 
pitals, colonies,  and  courts  of  justice,  he  displayed  a  talent  eq[ual  to  his 
fecal,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  of  civilization  and  puhKe  hap- 
piness little  inferior  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  great  AHk^,  and 
Which  might  have  brought  forth  equal  fruits,  but  fiir  the  snbecqueat  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars.    His  attachment  to  Christianity  was  ardent ;  bat 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  used  perseentioD  to  briag 
over  his  subjects  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.    It  fe  probrtde  that  nnny 
of  them  were,  like  other  barbarians,  well-dispoaed  to  embrace  whatever 
tenets  their  prince  and  nobles  might  approve.    But  it  is  also  ^^pparenl 
tiiat  Christianity  had  been  for  several  years  making  a  sOeat  pn^mm 
among  the  Russians,  and  that  the  king,  by  his  convenion,  oalty  kept 
pace  with  the  sentiments  of,  periiaps,  the  majority  of  his  people.    The 
hnmunities  and  privileges  whi4^h  he  granted  to  the  ckvgy  may  at  list 
appear  unreasonable.    But  sQch  grants  were  in  the  style  of  the  age; 
and  it  was  a  necessary  policy  iof  Volodimir  to  avaO  himself  among  a 
bart>arous  people,  of  the  only  class  who  possessed  any  tincture  of  know> 
ledge ;  and  to  pay  even  an  extravagant  bounty  for  fraeign  mstructera 
and  mtssioaaries.    The  same  enlarged  mind  was  shown  in  his  bridges^ 
his  high-roads,  and  the  palaces  and  churches  which  he  enoouraged,  hj 
his  example,  the  Russian  nobility  to  raise.    His  court  was  magaifieent^ 
but  in  his  own  person  he  was  rigidly  abstemious  and  frugal.    A  deep 
rfiade  of  melancholy  hung  over  him  at  all  times  from  the  reeoDectkm  of 
his  brother's  murder ;  and  he  never  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
even  the  meanest  malefactor  without  tears,  and  exclaiming,  "  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  condemn  another  ?"    Did  we  look  on  the  eariy  part 
Idone  of  this  man's  life,  we  should  be  induced  to  place  the  pagan  Volodi- 
mir among  the^greatest  monsters  who  ever  d^ed  a  throne.    If  we  be- 
hold his  maturer,  age,  we  may  confess  that  Volodimirthe  ChristiaB 
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hardly  unworthy  of  the  high  hoaottn  which  his  conotry  has  ever  since 
bestowBd  on  his  memory^  or  the  name  of  saint  with  which  the  Greek 
Church  has  adorned  him. 

XII. — The  latter  year^  of  Volodimir's  reign  were  agitated  both  by 
foreign  and  domestic  misfortune.  The  Patzinacitse  again  disturbed  him, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  In  which  the  old  pripce  was  obliged 
to  hide  himself  from  his  pursuers  under  the  arch  of  one  of  his  own 
bridges. 

His  sons,  amongst  whom,  by  the  same  iatal  policy  of  which  Sviato- 
dav  had  been  guilty,  he  divided,  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  greater  part  of 
fais  territories,  made  war  on  each  other  and.  on  their  father;  and  the 
death  of  Yoiodimir  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief,  while  he 
was  on  his  march  to  chastise  Jaroslav  of  Novogorod,  who,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  with  his  brethren,  succeeded,  at  length,  in  possess- 
ing  himself  of  the  crown  of  Kief. 

^  XIII. — The  PatzinacitflB,  during  these  disturbances,  were  ^  ^  ^  .^.^ 
fr<HB  idle.  Sometimes  espousing  one  ade,  sometimes  another, 
they  eontributed,  by  constant  inroads,  to  weaken  whatever  Russian 
prince  was  in  possession  of  Kief;  and  though  continually  defeated, 
showed  plainly  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  crush  or  tame  them.  The 
hiatmy  of  the  princes  of  Kief  is,  from  this  time  forward,  of  very  little 
interest  Jerodav  made  an  unfortunate  expedition  against  Constantino- 
i^e,  it  whidi  his  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and 
by  the  Gretk  fire;  Bnd  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe  appear,  at 
tiys  epoch,  to  have  maintained  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
Russia  than  they  ever  did  in  after  ages,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
His  ddest  son,  Yoiodimir  of  Novogorod,  had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  our 
own  anfortunate  Harold.  His  third  son  marrieda  German  countess  ofStadt; 
and  his  fourth  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus. 
Of  his  three  daughters,  the  first  was  given  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  the  se- 
eond  to  Henry  the  First  of  France ;  the  third  to  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. y<^taire,  then,  (as  L'Evesque  with  justice  observes,)  had  little 
reason,  when  speaking  of  a  prince  thus  widely  connected,  to  call  him 
^  the  mdinown  duke  of  an  undiscovered  Russia.''  But  it  was  enough 
lor  Vohaire,  that  the  turn  of  the  sentence  pleased  him ;  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion  he  was,  probably  more  than  careless.  Notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  no  Slavonic  code  can  be  found  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,*  Jaroslav  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  publish- 
ed a  written  code  of  laws  inRussia ;  but  that  which  is  generally  attrh* 
buted  to  him  has  been  so  much  altered  by  subsequent  princes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  original  legislator.  L'Evesque 
has  given  a  short  account  of  the  leading  articles,  which  are  mild  and  fa- 
vourable to  foreignerB^  who  might  prove  their  claims  or  accusations 


*  G«^hiphy,TQLi.f«80S. 
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•gainst  a  Rowian  by  a  smaller  number  of  witneasea  than  a  Rmaian 
required  to  produce.  The  judges,  as  in  England,  made  annual  ciicuiti ; 
and  though  ordeal  was  not  forbidden,  it  could  only  be  undergone  by  ihe 
accuser  in  failure  of  other  proof;  a  law  which  might  have  its  use  in  pre* 
venting  false  accusations.  The  punishment  of  murder,  asin  all  uncivilized 
countries,  was  committed  to  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  person,  and  the 
Cenour  of  the  law  seems  more  designed  to  correct  or  moderate  their  un- 
bridled rage,  than  to  pursue  the  criminal  himself.  The  same  draui- 
stance  may  be  observable  in  all  early  codes,  and  the  rights  of  aanctnary, 
the  rule  of  retaliation,  and  the  Gothic  custom  of  duel,  were  all  alike  cal- 
culated in  their  origin  to  curb  revenge  by  confining  it  within  certain 
bounds,  or  permitting  its  exercise  only  under  particular  circnmfltaneea. 
But  though,  in  Russia,  the  murderer  might  be  killed  by  Ihe  kindred  a£ 
th^  deceased  during  the  heat  of  blood,  no  other  person  had  a  rigfat  to 
take  such  vengeance  on  him ;  and  the  judge  waa  contented  with  im- 
posing a  pecuniary  fine.  A  robber,  if  found  in  the  fact,  might  be  IdUel 
on  the  spot ;  but  if  taken  alive  was  to  be  brought  to  the  judge  uninjured. 
The  peasants  are  spoken  of  as  slaves.  But  this  law  which  L'Evesque 
relates  without  suspicion,  is  apparently  of  a  &r  more  recent  date  thui 
the  days  of  Jaroslav.  In  fact,  their  vassalage  only  began  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  Tartar  invasion  3  and  in  the  principality  of  Kief  has  not  at 
any  time  been  universal. 

XIV. — The  reign  of  Isiaslav,  or  Demetrius  the  first,  was  disturbed  in 
1054  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks,  or  Chozares,  from  the  Cuban  ;  and 
when  these  invaders  were  repelled,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  still 
more  formidable  horde  of  the  Cumani,  who,  in  a  very  few  yeaia,  extir- 
pated or  subdued  the  Patzinacitae,  and  eventuaUy  drove  the  Russrana 
from  all  the  conquests  which  Sviatoslav  and  Volodimir  had  made  in  the 
Crimea  and  on  the  Don.  The  evil  days  of  Russia  were  now  coming  <», 
and  her  warriors  were  more  engaged  in  fighting  with  each  other,  and  in 
pillaging  and  massacreing  the  Jews,  than  in  resisting  their  common 
enemy,  who  had  now  nearly  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  Euxine  and  Constantinople.  By  the  easy  and  obvious  policy  of  fo- 
menting the  quarrels  between  the  sovereigns  of  Novogorod  and  Kief, 
the  Cumani  were  the  arbiters  and  lords  of  Scythia;  and  this  wretched 
strife  continued,  diversified  only  with  occasional  inroads  of  the  litbua- 
nian  Huns,  or  Chuni,  the  Poles,  who  were  now  rising  rapidly  in  power 
and  estimation,  and  the  Hungarians,  till,  in  the  year  1235,  these  minor 
feuds  were  dismally  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  most  formi* 
dable  enemy. 

XV.— The  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  though  all  confounded  by  Des 
Guignes  under  the  sweeping  name  of  Huns,  are  composed,  in  ftct,  of 
three  separate  races,  distinct  in  language  and  in  physiognomy.  Hie  linns 
in  the  north  are  easily  known  by  theiryellow  hair  and  European  coun- 
tenances. The  Cahnuks,  or  Monguls,  present  at  the  present  day,  the  1 
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pecQlttfrities^  which  the  ancients  ascribe  to  the  Hims ;  and  the  Tartars, 
or  Turks,  though  now  strongly  tinctured  with  Mongulian  blood,  must 
have  been  originally  very  different  from  either,  and  have  approached 
pretty  closely  to  the  Persian  countenance.  So  long  as  these  remained 
hostile  and  independant,  Europe  and  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  had  little  to  fear  from  their  inroads.  But  the  Mongolians  under 
Zinghis  Kh^  and  his  successors  had,  during  a  century  of  continual 
conquests,  united  under  their  own  broad  banner  the  whole  of  Tartary  and 
China ;  and  now  advanced,  with  the  valour  and  ferocity  of  the  former 
and  the  arts  and  wealth  of  the  latter,  against  the  miserable  and  jealous 
governments  into  which  the  empire  of  Jaroslav  was  divided.  Instead  of 
the  naked  savages  who,  from  the  same  quarter,  had  formerly  terrified 
Europe,  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  (for  though  the  former  were  the  do^ 
minant  race,  the  latter  were  the  most  numerous)  were  cased  in  adraira^ 
ble  armour  of  steel,  and  well-seasoned  hides  ;*  and  the  implicit  obedi- 
ence which  they  plaid  to  their  sovereignsf  was  fatally  contrasted  with  the 
feudal  misrule  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  to  contend.  And 
they  well  understood  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  superior  numbers,  by 
the  system  of  successive  retreats  and  reinforcements  of  unbroken  squad- 
rons* To  these  military  talents  were  added,  if  we  believe  the  European 
chronicles,  a  perfidy  and  cruelty  which,  as  it  proved  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  forbearance  as  conquerors,  ought  to  have  in- 
spired, at  least,  a  valiant  desperation  in  those  whose  native  soil  they 
eame  to  invade. 

XYI.-^Instead,  however^  of  rousing  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  re- 
sistance, their  arrival,  thus  unexpected  and  thus  formidable,  appears  to 
have  strucH'apanic  wherever  they  passed,  which  deprived  their  victimf 
not  only  of  hope,  but  of  courage.  The  Chozares  and  other  Turkish 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  either  sunk  into  slavery  without  a 
a  struggle,  or  were  content  to  swell  with  their  numbers  and  valour  the 
train  of  their  invaders.  Jury,  or  George,  prince  of  Moscow,  died  bravely 
fighting  in  battle ;  but  his  city  surrendered  on  a  capitulation  which  not 
even  the  citizens  themselves  expected  to  be  observed,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  immediately  foUowed  by  a  massacre  of  all  who  were  either  formi- 
dable or  worthless  to  the  enemy,  the  young  men  and  the  aged  of  either 
sex.  Michael,  prince  of  Kief,  having  put  to  death  a  Tartar  chieftain 
whopi  Batu  (the  general  under  Octal  Kh&n)  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  his 
fortress,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  from  the  vengeance  which  he  had  thus 
incurred,  but  in  immediate  flight  to  Hungary ;  and  the  same  kingdom 
afforded  a  short  and  uii^uiet  refuge  to  Cuten,  king  of  the  Cumani,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  horsemen  of  his  tribe,  and  an  infinite  number  of  women. 


*  DngloMi.  Hiflt.  Pol.  p.  679,  edit  Prancofiirt    BonfinitW)  Hiit.  Hnngar.  Tiii.  389. 
t  Det  Guignei^  toL  iii.  p.  7.    Bonfiniiu,  libi  lopra. 
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children,  and  bondsmen.    To  the  tame  asylum  fled  BdeakiT  the  CSustt, 
duke  of  Cracof,  with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  a  nnmerons  body  d 
dergy.    But  Bda,  king  of  Hungary,  far  from  protecting  other  erowim, 
was  ill  able  to  defend  his  own ;  and  Batu,  after  ravaging  Morayia  befiire 
the  eyes  of  King  Venceslas  of  Bohemia,  (who  wisely  contented  himself 
with  observing  his  motions  from  the  mountains,)  entered  Himgary,  if 
we  believe  Bonfinius,  with  an  army  of  600,000  horse.*    Yet  a  sofficieDl 
number  remained  in  Poland  to  annihilate  the  united  force  of  thai  king* 
dom,  of  Silesia,  and  of  Russia,  under  the  command  of  Heory,  duke  of 
Yiatislav,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Pompo  de  Hoi- 
stem.f    Henry  fell,  bravely  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies;  and 
such  was  the  slaughter,  that  when  the  Tartars,  according  to  fteir  cns- 
tom,  cut  off  one  ear  from  each  dead  body,  they  filled  nine  water-sliDs 
with  these  bloody  trophies. 

XVn. — The  Christians  consoled  their  national  pride  under  ftisdeieat 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  well-known  magic  of  the  Heathen:  and  a  drcom- 
stance  is  related  which,  if  true,  afibrded,  in  tiiose  days,  no  nnreasooaUe 
ground  for  the  suspicion.}  The  Mongulians  had,  it  seems,  among  teir 
standards,  one  very  large  and  terrible  banner,  inscribed  with  a  syflBbd 
resembling  St  Andrew's  cross ;  its  staff  was  surmounted  by  the  image 
of  a  fierce  and  swarthy  head,  with  a  long  beard.  The  Tartars  had  al- 
ready retreated  a  furlong  from  the  impetuous  charge  of  Duke  Henry; 
and  their  retreat  was,  by  degrees,  changing  into  a  ffight,  when  Qie  hear- 
er of  this  fatal  ensign  began  to  shake  and  brandish  it  viohatly.  Imme- 
diately a  thick  and  poisonous  smoke  exhaled  from  that  fiendish  Tisage ; 
and  as  it  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whde  Polish  anny,  every  man  fida 
his  heart  die  within  him.  The  Tartars  returned  to  the  diaiie  with  hor- 
rible yells,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  doubtlul.§  This 
story  might  be  invented  to  extenuate  the  fiiinreof  the  defeated 
'  army ;  and  it  has  every  appearance,  it  must  be  owned,  of  heiiig 
copied  from  the  ''  Dragon  Standard"  of  Merlin,  in  the  old  romanoesL 
Yet  the  empire  of  the  Monguls  in  China  renders  it  not  impossible  thai 
some  species  of  fire  works  was  known  to  them,  which,  exaggerated  by 
fear  and  ignorance,  might  easily  give  rise  to  such  a  deacriptloii. 

XVIII — On  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  Batu  were  crowned  with  equal 

*  Boofiniua,  p.  293. 

t  I  have  introduced  the  Teutonic  knights  in  this  bnttle  on  the  Buihmitf  oTDogloni,  (p.  675.) 
though  their  preeence  is  not  mentioned  in  Herman  Corner's  Chronicon,  pabliahed  in  Eck- 
hofds  Corp.  Hist  Med.  C£vi.  (torn.  2.)  nor  in  Raymond  DoeUius'  Hirtoria  Ord.  EqniL  Ten- 
ton  ;  though  this  last,  as  being  an  avowed  panegyric,  would  hardly  omit  any  inatanoaof  their 
msrit  and  rafferii^;!. 

t  Dagloasi,679. 

f  Dugloesi  does  not  say  that  any  womMis  were  inflicted  by  this  engine ;  and  it  is  poadbfe 
that  the  intention  of  the  smoke  thus  raised  was  only  to  serve  as  jl  signal  tn  the  whole  Moi^o- 
lion  army  to  return  to  the  charge  from  their  pretended  flight,  though  it  had  the  additioDai  ad- 
vantage {rf*  striking  terrour  into  their  Christian  adversaries. 
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SU0CC89  in  Hungary.  The  P&latine  opposed  some  hasty  levies  which 
were  crashed  without  difficulty :  the  Cumanl  who,  though  at  first  hos- 
pitably received,  soon  experienced  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  went 
over  in  a  body  to  the  division  of  Sudai  Bahadour ;  and  Cadau,  or  Couo* 
ton,  another  of  Batu's  lieutenants,*  was  joined  by  the  Count  Aristold 
and  600  Gernuui  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Rudana,  and 
whose  long  pikes,  heavy  armour,  and  cross-bows,  supplied  the  only 
species  of  force  in  which  the  Mongolian  army  was  defective.  Other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  are  accused  of  resorting  to  their  standard  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Silesian  and  Russian  army ;  and  thus  reinforced  they 
pressed  still  ^oser  on  King  Bela,  Who,  being  forced  by  the  cries  of  hm 
subjects  to  sally  from  Pesth,  was  defeated  and  chased  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Cadan,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  Except  a 
few  fortified  places,  all  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  north  of  Turkey  were 
over-run  without  further  opposition.  The  barbarians  were  now  on  the 
frontier  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  Frederic  had  sent  importunate 
letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe,  imploring  aid  against 
the  common  danger ;  and  St.  liOuis,  the  king  of  France,  was  levying  an 
army,  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  his 
neighbour's  territory  or  of  his  own,  when  in  the  midst  of  these  univenal 
and  natural  apprehensions,  like  a  wave  which  had  spent  itself  on  the 
open  beach,  the  mighty  army  of  Batu  gilded  back  silently  and  unpur- 
sued  to  the  deserts  whence  it  had  issued,  loaded  with  the  wealth,  the 
strength,  and  the  beauty  of  the  west,  and  leaving  behind  it,  the  bloody 
and  groans,  and  tears  of  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  Ru8sia.t 

XIX.'^To  the  plains  of  Scythia,  however,  the  invaders  did  not  bid  a 
similar  adieu ;  the  blended  hordes  of  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  still  pitch- 
ed their  tents,  and  pastured  their  herds  among  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Scoloti ;  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  saw  camels  grazing  in  her  mea- 
dows. And  though  the  latter  years  of  Oktar  Kh&n  were  too  much  en- 
grossed with  Asiatic  conquests  to  leave  him  time  to  vex  Europe  any  fur- 
ther, yet  Gaiouk,  his  successor,  to  whom  the  Dominicans,  Plan  Carpin 
and  Benedict,  were  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  (though  not  un- 
favourable to  the  Christian  clergy  who  visited  his  court,)  was  fully  bent 
on  subjugating  all  the  west,  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  during  the  campaign  of  Batu  in  Hungary.  He 
bad  made  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  of  eighteen  years  into  Eu- 
rope i  and  out  of  every  ten  men  able  to  bear  arms,  had  ordered  a 
conscription  of  three ;  which,  if  carried  into  e£fect  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, must  have  surpassed  even  the  wildest  stories  which  are  told  re- 
specting the  army  of  Xerxes.  But  Providence  kept  back  a  storm  which 
must  have  ruined  Christendom,  by  the  death  of  Gaiouk  Khftn  himself. 


*  Bonfiniaiy  294.  t  Bosfinioi,  p.  301. 
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who  wai  meditating  detth  to  so  many  mlllioiiB  of  his  fcfiirv. 
'  '  creatures.  A  female  regency  and  dii^iited  sQcoesBioti  IbQov- 
ed  ;  a  dreadful  drought  and  famine  consumed  the  stores  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  obliged  the  Tartar  hordes  who  were  already  collected  la 
disperse ;  and  Mangou  Khftn,  to  whom  Rubruquis  was  sent,  was  more 
disposed  to  extend  his  empire  on  the  side  of  China  and  Persia,  than  to 
make  war  with  the  western  Churches.  The  miseral^  Dominkans, 
whom  the  King  of  France  and  the  POpe  selected  as  ambassadorB,  were, 
indeed,  but  little  qualified  to  give  a  warlike  race  of  bart>anans  any  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  power  or  wisdom  of  the  Franks  ;  but  it  is  poasihle 
that  their  poverty  was  not  ill  calculated  to  disarm  the  cupaiity  or  ambi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  and  to  Rubruquis,  the  eavoy  cf 
St.  Louis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  and  fullest  account  which  we 
possess  of  the  Mongul  empire  and  the  state  of  Scythia  in  the  l3Qi  cen- 
tury. 

XX.— The  Chosares,  or  Chazares,  had  long  since  disappeared  fran 
Europe ;  but  the  Crimea,  which  Rubruquis  describes  as  of  a  triangular 
shape,  stiil  bore  the  name  of  Chazaria,  having  '^Chersova"  (Chenon) 
to  the  west,  and  ^'  Soldaia"  (Soudak)  on  its  southern  coast,  and  opposite 
to  Sinope.  Both  were  places  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  first  was  re- 
markable as  being  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Clement,  bisiiop 
•f  Ancyra.  Passing  by  this  city,  Rubruquis  had  a  view,  he  telia  us,  of 
an  island,  on  which  was  a  church  built  by  angels^  Is  this  the  present 
monastery  of  St.  George,  whose  lofty  situation  may,  from  the  aea,  ap- 
pear insulated  ?  or  is  there  any  trace  in  this  tradlvion  of  the  marveUoiis 
stories  current  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  respecting  the  isi&nd  ai%d 
shrine  of  Achilles  ?  East  of  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tanais,  by  which  he  understands,  apparently,  the  Dosphorus,  was  the 
city  of  Matriga,  by  which  he  means  Tamatarcha,  or  Tmutaracan,  a 
place  also  of  great  trade  for  sturgeon  and  other  kind  of  dried  fish,  the 
produce  of  the  Tanais.  This  mighty  river,  he  observes,  makes  of  itself 
a  kind  of  sea,  (the  Palus  Msotis,)  seven  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  be- 
fore it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Pontus;  but  it  is  too  shaUow  for  vessels  of 
burthen,  and  the  merchants  of  Constantinople  send  up  smaller  barks 
from  Matriga  into  the  interior.  Cafla,  or  Theodosia,  though,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  time,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  he  passes 
over  In  silence.  Zicchia,  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  stiU  retained  its  an- 
cient name ;  and  between  Cherson  and  Soudak  were  no  less  than  forty 
castles,  or  fortified  villages,  in  almost  every  one  of  which  a  difiiereat 
language  was  spoken ;  and  some  were  inhabited  by  Goths,  who  spoke 
the  German  tongue.  He  describes  the  mountainous  coast  and  the  beau- 
tifully-wooded .country  which  occupies  the  south  of  the  Crimea;  the 
vast  green  desert  extending  thence  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop ;  the  ssh- 
pools ;  the  commerce  which  has  always  been  carried  on  in  that  article 
between  the  Russiana  and  Tartars,  and  which,  in  those  days-  pioduoed 
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m  WkfUe  revenve  of  linen  cloths  and  gold  to  the  Mongvl  chieltttnB,  Bft» 
tou,  and  Sartach.  The  priee,  or  duty,  on  each  cart-load  was  <Mwo 
webs  of  cloth,  to  the  value  of  half  an  yperpera;"  and  there  was  also 
many  ships  which  resorted  to  the  coast  for  the  same  commodity,  and 
paid  a  duty  a<!cording  to  their  tonnage.  A  more  burdensome  impost  of 
an  axe  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com  was  paid  to  the  conquerors  from 
every  house  throughout  their  dominions ;  and  the  Mongulian  chieftains 
had  most  of  them  farms  cultivated  by  Russian  peasants,  for  the  main- 
tenance or  luxury  of  their  vast  numbers  of  domestics  and  concubines^ 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Tartars,  the  open  plain  which  he  was  now  /Tra- 
versing belonged,  he  tells  us,  to  theCumani,  "  who  compelled  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  and  castles  to  pay  tribute  to  them."  But  when  the 
Tartars  came  upon  them,  the  Cumani  fled,  all  of  them,  to  the  sea-shore, 
being  in  such  extreme  famine,  thiatthey  who  were  alive  were  compelled 
to  eat  up  them  which  were  dead.  "  And  as  a  merchant,"  says  Rubru- 
quis,  "  reported  to  me,  who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  living  men  de- 
voured and  tore  with  their  teeth  the  raw  flesh  of  the  dead,  as  dogs  would 
gnaw  carrion."  Of  the  Tartars  themselves,  he  gives  a  lively  and  fami- 
liar picture.  The  manners  of  a  wandering  race  are  susceptible  of  little 
change ;  and  their  domestic  habits  were  almost  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Rubruquis  as  in  that  of  Herodotus,  or  as  at  the  present  day.  In  point 
of  wealth,  however,  and  of  splendour,  the  Mongulian  conquerors  of  the 
east  and  west  exceeded,  as  may  well  be  supposed » in  an  infinite  degree, 
the  ancient  or  modem  wanderers  of  the  north  of  Asia ;  nor  do  I  know 
a  more  gorgeous  description  of  a  nomade  life,  than  that  which  is  given 
by  Rubruquis  of  the  moving  palaces  of  these  warlike  and  lordly  shep- 
herds. 

XXI. — '^  They  have  no  settled  habitation,"  are  his  words,  '^  neither 
know  they  where  they  shi^l  rest  to-morrow.  They  have  all  Scy thia  to 
themselves,  which  stretcheth  from  the  river  Danube  to  the  furthest  ex^ 
tent  of  the  east  Each  of  their  captains,  according  to  the  number^f  his 
people,  knoweth  the  bounds  of  his  pasture,  and  where  he  ought  to  feed 
his  cattle,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn ;  for  they  remove  in 
the  winter  to  warm  and  southem  regions,  and  in  the  summer  they  go 
northward  into  the  cold.  In  winter  when  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
they  feed  their  cattle  in  the  pasture  where  there  is  no  water,  because 
they  then  use  snow  for  drink.  Their  houses,  wherein  they  sleep,  they 
raise  on  a  round  foundation  of  wickers,  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
pacted ;  the  roofs  consisting  also  of  wickers,  meeting  above  in  one  little 
roundel,  out  of  which  there  rises  upwards  a  neck  like  a  chimney,  which 
they  cover  with  white  felt ;  and  often  they  lay  mortar  and  white  earth 
on  the  felt,  with  the  powder  of  bones,  that  it  may  shine  and  look  white. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  cover  their  houses  with  black  felt.*    This  roof  of 

*  The  distinction  between  the  block  and  white  felt  hat  tinoe  become  national,  and  has  beett 
fraquentlj  the  badge  of  fiictioaa  animomtj.    The  Kirgheea,  at  praaent,  hare  white  tenti ;  tha 
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Unek  hoofle  they  adorn  with  a  Taiiety  of  pictures.  Bdiore  the  door^gf 
hang  a  pieca  of  felt  cmioualy  painted,  for  they  spend  all  their  ookmA 
felt  in  painting  vines,  trees,  birds,  and  beasts  thereupon.  These  hi 
they  make  so  large,  that  they  contain  thirty  feet  in  breadth ;  for 
auring  once  the  breadth  between  the  wfaeel-mts  of  one  of  their  carts  or 
wains,  I  found  it  to  be  twenty  feet  over ;  and  when  the  house  was  upoa 
the  cart,  it  stretched  over  the  wheels,  on  each  side,  ^ve  feet  at  the  least 
I  told  two-and-twenty  oxen  in  one  draught,  eleven  in  one  row,  wctord- 
ing  to  the  breadth  of  the  cart,  and  eleven  in  the  other.  The  axletree  of 
the  cart  was  of  huge  bigness,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  ^  and  a  man  stood 
in  the  door-way  of  the  house,  on  the  forestall  of  the  cart,  to  drive  the 
oxen.  They  make  also  certain  square  baskets  of  slender  twigs,  as  big 
as  great  chests,  and  afterwards,  from  one  side  to  another,  they  frame  a 
hollow  lid  of  the  like  twigs,  and  make  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  diest. 
Then  ibey  cover  the  said  chest,  or  house,  with  the  black  felt,  rubbed  over 
with  tallow  or  sheep's  milk,  to  keep  the  rain  from  soaking  throu^, 
which  they  likewise  adorn  with  painting  and  white  feathers.  Into  these 
chests  they  put  their  whole  household  stuff,  or  treasure,  and  bind  them 
on  other  carts,  which  are  drawn  by  camels,  that  so  they  may  pass 
through  rivers ;  neither  do  they  ever  take  down  these  chests  from  thor 
earts.  When  they  take  down  their  dwelling-houses,  they  turn  tbor 
door  always  to  the  south  ;  and  next  they  place  the  carts,  laden  with  the 
chests,  here  and  there,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  house ;  insomuch, 
tiiat  the  house  standeth  between  two  ranks  of  carts,  aaif  it  were  be- 
tween two  walls.  The  women  make  themselves  most  beautiful  cart^ 
which  I  am  not  able,"  continues  the  missionary,  "  to  describe  to  yoar 
majesty  but  by  pictures  only.  I  would  willingly  have  painted  all  tlungs 
for  you,  had  my  skill  in  that  art  been  great  enough.  K  rich  Tartar 
bath  a  hundred  or  more  such  carts,  with  chests.  Baatu  (Batu)  hath 
sixteen  wives,  every  one  of  whom  hath  one  great  house,  besides  other 
smaller  houses,  which  they  place  behind  the  great  one,  being,  as  it  were^ 
ehambers  for  their  women  to  dwell  in ;  and  to  each  of  the  houses  be- 
long two  hundred  carts.  When  they  take  their  houses  off  the  carts,  the 
principal  wife  placeth  her  court  on  the  west,  and  so  all  the  rest  in  <Mr- 
der,  so  that  the  last  wife's  house  is  on  the  east  frontier ;  and  the  court 
of  each  wife  is  distant  from  her  neighbour  about  a  stone's  throw.  Hence 
it  i&  that  the  court  of  a  rich  Tartar  will  api>ear  like  a  very  large  village, 
few  men  being  to  be  seen  therein.  One  woman  will  guide  twenty  or 
thirty  carts  at  once,  for  their  country  is  very  flat;  and  they  h^bai  the 
earts,  with  camels  or  oxen,  one  behind  the  other.    A  woman  sits  in  the 


Calmak«  and  Nogays  have  them,  for  the  most  part,  black.  The  paintiogi  and 
•eribed  by  Robruquia  have,  i  i  modern  times»  greatly  degeoeraied.  They  etUl,  bowevei,  hen 
often  a  flag  coveted  with  tymbolical  painting,  or  an  inacription,  designating  their  tribe,  or 
Spmpriang  eooia  religiona  eaying  or  varae. 
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Ibremoftt  cart  driving  the  oxen^  and  all  the  reat  follow  of  themselTes  the 
aame  pace.    When  they  come  to  a  place  which  is  difficult  of  passage,* 
they  loose  them,  and  guide  them,  one  by  one,  for  they  go  a  slow  pace, 
and  not  faster  than  an  ox  can  walk." 

XXII. — ''  When  they  have  taken  down  their  houses  from  the  carts, 
and  turned  the  doors  southward,  they  place  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the 
house  at  the  north  part  thereof,  and  the  place  of  the  women  is  on  the 
east,  so  that  they  are  on  the  left  hand  of  the  master  when  sittmg  on  his 
bed  with  his  face  to  the  south ;  but  the  men's  place  is  to  the  west,  that 
is,  to  the  right  of  their  master.  Men,  when- they  enter  into  the  house, 
never  hang  their  quivers  on  the  women's  side.  Over  the  master's  head 
there  is  an-  image  made  of  felt,  which  they  call  the  master's  brother ; 
and  another,  fastened  to  the  wall  over  the  head  of  the  mistress,  which 
they  call  her  brother ;  and  a  bow  hangs  between  them,  besides  a  little 
lean  idol,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  house.  The 
mistress  places  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  on  the  right  hand,  the  skin  of  a 
kid,  stuffed  with  wool,  and  near  it  a  little  image  looking  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women  ;  next  the  door,  on  the  women's  side,  is  another 
image  with  a  cow's  udder,  which  is  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the 
cattle,  for  that  is  the  constant  employment  of  the  women.  On  the  otiier 
side  of  the  door,  next  the  men,  is  another  image  with  the  udder  of  a 
mare,  as  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the  mares.  When  they  meet 
to  make  merry,  they  sprinkle  part  of  their  drink  upon  the  image  which 
is  over  the  master's  head ;  and  afterwards  on  the  other  images  in  order ; 
then  a  servant  goes  about  the  house  with  a  cup  full  of  drink,  sprinkling 
it  thrice  towards  the  south,  and  bowing  his  knee  every  time ;  and  this 
is  done  in  honour  of  the  fire.  He  performs  the  same  ceremony  to  the 
east,  in  honour  of  the  air ;  then  to  the  west,  in  honour  of  the  water ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  north,  in  honour  of  the  dead.  When  the  master  holds 
a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drink,  before  he  tastes,  he  pours  a  part  upon  the 
ground.  If  he  drinks  sitting  on  horseback,  he  pours  out  part  on  the 
neck  of  the  horse  before  he  drinks.  After  the  servant  has  paid  his  re- 
verence to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  he  returns  into  the  house,  and 
two  other  servants  stand  ready  with  their  cups  and  two  basins  to  carry 
drink  to  the  master  and  his  wife,  who  sit  together  on  a  bed.  If  the  mas- 
ter has  more  wives  than  one,  she,  with  whom  he  lay  the  night  before, 
sits  by  his  side  that  day,  and  all  the  other  wives  resort  to  her  house  to 
drink,  and  there  the  court  is  for  that  day;  the  gifts,  also,  which  are  pre- 
sented that  day,  (from  strangers  or  vassals)  are  laid  up  in  the  chests  of 
that  wife.  One  piece  of  ceremony  is  constant  in  all  houses :  there  is  a 
bench  on  which  stands  a  vessel  of  milk,  or  of  other  drink,  and  cups  for 
drinking  it.*    They  make  in  winter  an  excellent  drink  of  rice  and  ho- 

*  Bemddu  the  ikin  of  koumiM,  the  Calmuks  have,  at  preaent,  a  nnall  board,  oo  which  are 
a  few  ctfpa  oftomo  liquor,  which  I  took  to  be  tea,  aad  which  lecmgH  to  be  an  ofiering  to  their 
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ney  $  strong,  weU-taited,  and  high-oolouzed,  like  wine ;  tbey  faaveatao 
wine  brought  to  them  from  other  countries.  In  the  sammer  time  tfaey 
care  not  for  any  drink  but  kosmos  (koumiss.)  This  liquor  is  placed  aJ- 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  the  door,  and  beside  it  sits  a  minstreL  I  saw 
there  no  such  violins  as  ours,  but  many  other  musical  instruments  whick 
are  not  in  use  among  us.  When  the  master  of  the  house  b^ns  to  drink 
one  of  his  servants  crieth  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Ha !'  and  the  minatrd 
thereupon  begins  to  play." 

XX1IL*-Rubruquis  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  maiioer  of 
fermenting  koumiss,  which  he  describes  as  "  sharp  on  the  icmgue,  like 
raspberry  vnne,"  but  as  leaving  a  taste  behind  it  like  almond  emolsicHL 
To  make  this  and  the  kara-koumiss,  whieh  was  a  more  valuable  spedcBg 
the  subjects  and  vassals  of  each  Tartar  lord  contributed  their  marer  milk 
every  third  day.  Their  butter,  he  observes,  was  preserved  by  boiliDg, 
without  salt ;  and  sour  curd,  beaten  up  with  water,  supplied  the  place  of 
milk  in  winter.  He  mentions  the  sogur  (suslik)  as  a  common  dainty 
among  them,  and  calls  the  jerboa  (mus  jaculus)  "  a  sort  oi  rabbit  with 
long  tails,  the  outside  hair  of  which  is  white  and  black.''  He  ialls  iirte 
the  same  errour  with  Strabo,  in  mistaking  the  wild  horse  ibr  a  species 
of  ass;  and  notices  the  wild  Tartarian  sheep  with  pondennis  horns, 
which  were  often  made  into  drinking-^ups.  Falconry,  a  qport  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  east,  was  a  favorite  and  profitable  amusement  of  the  Monguls,  who 
derived  from  it  no  trifling  part  of  their  subsistence.  Their  great  men 
generally  aflected  to  carry  a  hawk  on  the  wrist;  and  when  Rubruquis 
was  introduced  to  Mangu  Kh^^  the  Mongul  sovereign  continued  flay- 
ing with  his  feathered  favourites,  of  which  one  was  brought  after  another 
into  his  presence,  for  a  long  time  before  he  took  any  notice  of  the  am- 
bassadors. Their  women  wore  a  botta,  or  high  conical  head-dress  of 
wood,  which  rose  two  French  feet  above  the  head.  Something  like  thia^ 
though  of  less  portentous  altitude,  is  still  worn  by  the  TcheremisBt  and 
the  Russians  in  the  province  of  Kostroma.  "  Whoi  a  gieat  company  of 


principal  idol.  The  nee  drink  spoken  of  by  Rubraqois  tbey  got  from  Cbku,  wbcre  it  v 
usually  drunken  at  this  day.  (See  Journal  of  an  Eknbaasy  to  China,  Macartney's  Worki^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.)  The  description  of  Rubruquis  applies,  it  should  be  observed,  more  especially 
to  the  Mongul  nobles,  not  to  their  Tartar  subjects.  He  makes  no  mention  of  tea,  wfiich  isoow 
a  very  common  beverage  among  all  the  Mongulian  and  Calmnk  tribes.  Nor  does  Marco  Pofe^ 
who  was  actually  in  China,  notice  it,  which  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  doing  if  it  vere  in 
•o  common  use  in  his  time  as  it  is  nt  preaeat.  It  may  be  cnrioos  to  inquire  at  what  liine  It 
became  an  article  of  universal  and  daily  luxury.  Tea  is  mentioned  by  Uie  Mahom^n  tr^ 
veller,  the  dale  of  whose  journey,  which  was  published  by  Renandottn  1718,  is  generally  re> 
ferrcd  to  the  ninth  century.  (Harris's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  527.)  But  the  manner  in  which 
this  Mahomcdan  speaks  of  it,  is  rather  as  a  medicine  than  as  a  daily  drink.  It  is  singnlar  that 
Rubruquis  describes  their  wine  as  brought  from  foreign  countries.  What  had  become  of  the 
numerous  vine-yards  of  the  Crimea  1  Was  their  produce  neglected  by  tfie  Monguls  as  of  s 
bad  and  hungry  quality  1  or  had  they  boen  rooted  up  in  the  destructive  progreas  of  conquest  1 
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the0e  ladies  ride  together,  they  seem,  a;t  a  distance,  like  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, with  helmets  on  their  heads,  carrying  their  lances  upright ;  for 
the  botta  appears  like  a  helmet  with  a  lance  above  it"  The  Mongulian 
females  were  hardy,  corpulent  and  flat-nosed  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ho- 
nest friar  fancied  that  the  wife  of  Zagatai,  the  first  great  man  whom  they 
saw,  had  '^  pared  her  nose  between  the  eyes  on  purpose,  and  anointed 
the  scar,  as  well  as  her  eye-brpws,  with  black  ointment."  The  latter 
custom  is  at  this  day  common  in  many  countries  of  the  east.  In  their 
habits  they  were  disgustingly  dirty,  never  washing  their  garments, 
dishes,  or  bowls,  and  daubing  their  faces  with  grease  most  frightfully. 
When  they  washed  their  hands  and  face,  they  were  contented  to  fill  the 
mouth  with  water,  which  they  spirted  on  their  hands,  and  thus  rubbed 
their  faces  and  heads  with  it.  The  usual  manner  of  washing  at  this  day 
in  Russia  is  simply  to  poiir  water  over  their  hands ;  to  dip  the  hand  into 
a  bason  being  regarded  as  slovenly  and  ill-mannered.  The  Mdngulians 
abstained  from  washing  their  garments  and  platters  from  a  superstitious 
motive,  and  used  to  beat  such  as  washed  any  thing  m  their  presence, 
^  because,"  they  said,  <'  if  washed  garments  were  hung  out  to  dry,  the 
gods  would  become  angry,  and  dreadful  thunder  would  ensue."*  They 
were  terribly  afraid  of  thunder  and  witches.  When  a  great  man 
was  sick,  no.  stranger  was  allowed  to  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  his  tent,  lest  witches  or  evil  spirits  should  enter  with  him* 
Their  soothsayers  practised  many  spdls  to  counteract  the  malicious 
witchcrafts  of  others ;  and  there  were  many  impurities  which,  according 
to  their  notion,  were  only  to  be  cleansed  or  secured  against  danger,  by 
passing  the  infected  person  or  garment  between  two  fires ;  a  well-known 
custom  of  the  Magi,  which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  so  far  north* 
The  drum  or  timbrel,  a  usual  instrument  of  divination  through  all  the 
north,  from  Lapland  to  Kamtschatka,  was  much  used  by  their  sorce- 
resses ;  and  when  any  person  of  rank  died  suddenly,  it  was  usual  to  as- 
cribe the  accident  to  magic,  and  many  miserable  creatures  were  tortur- 
ed on  this  suspicion.  On  the  ninth  of  May  was  a  great  festival,  in  which 
all  the  mares  of  their  herds,  and  particulariy  those  of  a  white  colour, 
were  brought  together  to  be  blessed  by  their  magicians ;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  Mahomedan  moullahs  and  the  Nestorian  monks  were  also 
obUged  to  attend. 

The  Christians  among  them  were  Alani,  Nestorians,  and  Russians,  all 
very  ignorant,  complying,  without  scruple,  with  the  idolatrous  and  mar 
gical  ceremonies  of  their  masters,  and  placing  almost  the  whole  of  reli« 
gion  in  an  abstinence  from  mares'  milk  and  koumiss ;  which  scruple  of 
theirs  was  what  mainly  kept  the  Tartars,  who  were  lovers  of  koumiss, 
from,  at  least,  nominaUy  embracing  their  faith.    On  what  ground  they 


"*  Thii  WM  an  ofdihaiiM  of  Ziaghiii  Khan.— i)et  Ouignes,  too.  iii.  p.  73. 
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eonsldered  maree*  milk  to  be  unlawful  diet,  we  are  not  infomted.  Tbe 
dern  Ruaeiaoa  and  Coasaks  hare  no  such  aernple.  Koumlas  is  a  oommoa 
and  sttcceasful  regimen  among  them  for  pulmonary  dLsordera^  and  m 
aerved,  during  the  season,  at  all  the  best  tables  in  Tcherkask. 

XXIV. — From  Perekop,  Rubruquis  travelled  eastwards,  having,  asae 
describes  the  country,  the  sea  on  the  south  side,  and  a  vast  desert  oo  the 
north ;  "  which  desert,  in  some  places,  reaches  twenty  days'  joomey  in 
breadth,  without  tree,  mountain,  or  so  much  as  a  stone  therein,  and  af- 
fording excellent  pasture.  Here  the  Cumani,  who  were  called  Cap- 
tbad,*  were  wont  to  feed  their  cattle,  and  were  the  same  whom  the  Ger- 
mans called  Walani,  and  their  country  Walanla.  But  Isidore  calleth  all 
tbe  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  river  Tanais  to  the  lake  Msotis, 
and  so  far  as  the  Danube,  the  country  of  the  AlanL"  To  these  Cjuduu, 
or  Cumanians,  Rubruquis  ascribes  the  singular  monuments  alresdy 
mentioned,  and  notices  the  drinking-cup  which  the  statues  carried, '^be- 
fore their  navels."  But,  as  the  Cumanians  were  either  killed  or  drives 
from  the  country  before  his  arrival,  this  testimony  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  these  monuments  were  constructed  by  some  race  anterior  to 
tbe  Tartars ;  and  I  have  already  given  some  reason  for  supposing  them 
to  be  of  Scythian  origin.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Cumani  were  pro- 
bably themselves  a  Scythian  race,  it  is  certainly  notimpossihie  that  they 
may  have  had  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,  and  the  same  national  distinc- 
tion of  a  cup  at  the  girdle.  If  this,  however,  had  been  the  case,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  of  it  from  the  Hungarian  authors.  The 
Tartars  appear  to  have  had  very  different  customs;  yet  aome  of  them 
are  truly  Scythian.  Rubruquis  saw  one  newly  buried,  in  honour  of 
whom  they  had  hung  up  sixteen  horse-hides  on  high  poles,  four  towards 
each  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  they  set  beside  him  koumiss  to  drink  and 
flesh  to  eat ;  and  yet  they  said  he  had  been  baptized.  He  noticed  the 
pyramids  and  towers  of  brick  and  stone  which  the  Nogays  still,  not  un- 
frequently,  raise  over  their  dead ;  and  tombs  of  another  kind,  in  the 
eastern  districts,  composed  of  a  large  pavement  of  irregular  stones, 
and  four  long  stones  pitched  upright  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Of  these  last  I  have  seen  no  instance,  nor  have  I  met  with  a  description 
of  them  in  any  other  author. 

XXV. — "  A  few  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,^  Rubru- 
quis arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  "  by  which  he  m^ins  the  Don." 
In  his  course  from  Herekok  he  had  passed  two  rivers ;  and  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  stream  of  the  Tanais,  which  was  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  at  Paris,"  (a  great  deal  broader  he  might  have  said,)  "  they  had 


*  CapUiad,  or  CapthakfirtBtlM  Bams  of  dMttrriiory,  not  of  th(B  people;  the  Tartar  lom- 
reigna  of  Aatrachan  and  the  Orioiaa  irere  called  Sultana  of  Oapahak,  aa  tha  more  noctbera 
etate  of  Caean  bore  the  nama  of  Kipahak.  Hae  Shak  any  reference  to  the  Soec,  the 
name  fsr  the  Scythians  Y 
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passed  over  many  Rue  waters,  all  full  of  fish ;  of  whifch  delicious  food 
the  Tartars,  however,  made  very  small  account." 

This  description  appears  to  apply  to  Tcherkask,  which  is  seated  oil 
some  small  inlands  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  or  perhaps  still  more  to  A:top1i  ^ 
as  the  successive  passage  of  the  different  streams  which  intersect  'lUi 
Delta,  strictly  corresponds  to  the  several  waters  full  of  fish  which  werd 
passed  before  a  traveller  arrived  at  the  main  streafh  of  the  Don.  No 
Cossaks  are  mentioned-  by  that  name  ;  but  on  the  eastern  bank  of  thtf 
river,  Sartach,  the  Tartar  chieftain,  had  erected  some  cottages,  and 
placed  in  them  a  colony  of  Rtissians  to  maintain  the  ferry.  Carriages 
were  taken  over  as  they  are  at  present,  in  double  canoes.  A  little  lower 
down  the  stream  was  another  cottage,  where  passengers  ivere  ferried 
over  in  the  winter  time,  where  the  Tartars  were  ac^ustoitied  to  drivel 
their  herds  from  the  north  of  their  dominions  towards  their  sotitherh 
frontier,  and  the  warm  meadows  of  the  Cubari;  The  dress  of  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  thirteenth  century  differed  little  from  (hat  which  they  now 
wear.  They  had  plantations  of  rye  and  millet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  settlement,  the  soil  not  suiting  wheat*  They  pleaded,  at  first,  a 
privilege  from  Batu,  which  exempted  them  from  furnishing  oxen  or 
carts  to  travellers ;  but  on  Rubruquis  representing  thai  bis  mission  was 
for  the  common  good  of  Christianity,  these  poor  people  cheerfully  fur- 
nished them  with  oxen  and  drivers ;  proceeding  with  whichj  they  ar- 
rived, on  the  2d  of  August,  at  the  court  or  cainp  of  Sartach. 

XXVI.— The  geography  of  this  ferry  is  not  a  little  perplexed  ;  but  1 
can  find  no  place  where  it  can  be  fixed  with  much  probability,  unless  it 
be  somewhere  between  Tcherkask  and  Azoph :  the  last  of  which  sta- 
tions is  apparently  the  most  southern  of  the  two  ferries  mentioned  by 
Rubruquis.  It  cannot  have  been  to  the  north  of  Tcherkask,  because  th^ 
rivers  Don  and  Volga  Were  ten  days'*joumey  asunder  in  the  place  where 
the  missionaries  passed,  which  can  only  answer  to  a  situation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  .And  it  is  a  circumstance  not  without  its  import- 
ance to  the  historian  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
their  country  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
Russian  descent.  The  banks  of  the  Tanais,  Rubruquis  describes  as 
woody  and  fertile,  and  he  gives  the  same  character  of  the  country  east- 
ward. Yet  he  must  here  speak  of  the  northern  parts,  and  6f  those  which 
he  only  knew  by  hearsay,  since  this  description  does,  certainly,  not  ap- 
ply to  a»y  part  of  the  country  south  of  Voronetz ;  and  Rubruquis  him- 
self asserts,  that  his  company  travelled  three  days  after  they  passed  the 
Tanais,  without  meeting  either  inhabitants  or  dwellmgs.  Durilig  this 
lonely  march,  their  oxen  and  themselves  were  ready  to  sink  with  fa- 
tigue ;  and  they  were  only  able  to  discover  a  Tartar  encampment  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  the  providential  appearance  of  two  stray  horses  in 
the  wilderness. 

Vol.  I.— 78 
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XXVII.— North  of  the  country  which  the  ambaamdors  now  itvnK- 
ed,  were  the  forests  of  the  Moxells  (Tcheremiasi)  and  the  Merdas.  or 
Merdui,  (Mordivini,)  and  more  northward  stUl,  a  country  where  tbe 
carriages  were  drawn  by  large  dogs.    To  the  south  they  bad  very  high 
mountains,  (yet  at  such  a  distance  they  could  not  possibly  see  Caucasos, 
and  must,  therefore,  here  also  speak  from  hearsay,)  at  whose  feet,  and 
adjoining  the  great  desert  which  they  had  so  long  been  traversnv,  were 
the  several  nations  of  the  Carges,  (Kinghis,)the  Alani,  or  Abcas,  "^  wbo 
were  yet  Christians,  and  made  war  on  tlie  Tartars ;"  and  the  Lesgees, 
who  were  subject  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  beyond  these  was  the  '^  iron 
gate"  of  Caucasus.    "  The  regions  which  we  passed,"  continues  Rohm- 
quis,  "  the  Cumani  inhabited  before  they  w^ere  expelled  by  the  Tartars." 
All  these  tribes  are  still  found  in  the  seats  which  he  a^ssigns  totbem,  ex- 
cept  the  Cumanians,  whose  expulsion  he  had  already  mentioDed,  and 
the  Kinghis  Cossaks,  who  are  now  found  to  the  north-east  of  tbeCasr 
plan :  they  still,  however,  preserve  the  tradition  of  having  migrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Rubruqais, 
which  fixes  them  there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  seem  to  prore 
that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Cossaks,  that  the  district  of  Casachia, 
mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitua,  belonged. 

XX  VIII. — The  third  day  after  leaving  the  camp  of  Sartach,  who 
received  them  not  over  courteously,  they  arrived  at  the  great  ri^^r  Etilia 
(Volga.)  **  The  stream  of  which,  when  Rubruquis  beheld,  he  marvel- 
led from  what  region  of  the  north  such  huge  and  mighty  waters  should 
descend."  They  had  been  chiefly  allured  into  Tartary  by  the  report 
that  Sartach  was  a  Christian ;  but  before  they  left  his  encampment, 
Coiat,  with  many  other  scribes  of  his  court,  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  make 
report  that  our  lord  is  a  Christian,  but  a  Moal,  (Mongul,)  because  the 
name  of  Christian  seemeth  to  thera  to  be  the  name  of  some  nation ;  and 
80  great  is  their  pride  that,  though  they  believe,  peihaps,  something 
concerning  Christ,  yet  they  will  not  be  called  Christians,  being  desirous 
that  their  own  name,  that  is  to  say  Moal,  should  be  exalted  above  all 
other  names.  Neither  will  they  be  called  by  the  name  of  Tartars,  far 
the  Tartars  were  another  nation^  as  I  was  informed  by  tkem.^  The 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  was  considerably  infested  by 
small  predatory  companies  of  Russians,  Hungarians,  (from  Great  Hun- 
gary, I  presume,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yaik,)  and  Ajani ;  and  on 
the  Volga  was  another  ferry  maintained  by  a  blended  colony  of  Tar- 
tars and  Russians. 

XXIX.— Having  thus  conducted  Rubruquis  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Scythia,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  his  further  progress  to  the  court 
of  Baton,  or  to  that  of  Mangen  Kh^n,  and  the  imperial  city  of  Caraoo- 
rum.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  tents  of  these  rustic  so^'ereigM 
were  apparently  well  stocked  with  every  thing  which  might  contribute 
to  indulgence  or  splendour ;  that  Christian  slaves,  and  monks,  and  aiti- 
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ficers  were  abundant  every  where ;  that  there  were  Germans  digging 
for  gold,  and  forging  armour  at  a  village  named  Bolac ;  and  that  in  Ca- 
racorum,  though  a  city  of  no  great  size  or  promising  appearance,  was 
resident  one  Master  William  Bouchier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
goldsmith  of  no  ordinary  skill,  who  adorned  the  palaces  of  Mangen 
Kh^  with  toys  which  might  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  modem  court 
of  Pekin,  and  must  have  considerably  surpassed  the  richest  ornaments 
of  his  own  sovereign,  or  of  any  other  European  potentate  of  the  age. 
'^  Mangen,''  says  Rubruquis,  '*  hath  at  Caracorum  a  great  court,  hard 
by  the  walls  of  the  city,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  as  the  priories  of 
monks  are  enclosed  with  us.  In  that  court  there  is  a  great  palace 
wherein  he  holdeth  his  feasts  twice  a  year  ;  once  in  Easter  when  he 
passeth  that  way,  and  once  in  summer  when  he  retumeth;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  greater,  because  then  all  the  nobles  meet  together  at  his  court, 
and  then  he  gives  unto  them  garments,  and  shows  all  his  magnificence. 
There  are  many  other  houses  there  as  large  as  our  farms,  wherein  his 
victuals  and  .treasures  are  stored.  In  the  entrance  of  that  great  place 
(because  it  was  indecent  to  have  flagons  going  about  as  in  a  tavern) 
William,  the  goldsmith,  made  him  a  great  silver  tree,  at  the  root  where- 
of were  four  silver  lions ;  having  one  pipe  sending  forth  pure  cow's 
milk,  and  four  other  pipes,  conveyed  within  the  tree  to  the  top  thereof, 
and  thence  spreading  back  again  downward  like  branches ;  and  upon 
each  was  a  golden  serpent,  the  tails  of  all  four  of  which  were  made  to 
twine  round  the  tree ;  and  one  of  these  pipes  ran  with  wine,  another 
with  carakosmos,  another  with  mead,  another  with  drink  made  of  rice 
called  teracina ;  and  to  each  species  of  liquor  was  its  proper  vessel  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it.  Between  these  four  pipes,  at  the  top, 
he  made  a  golden  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  under  the  tree  he  made 
a  hollow  vault,  wherein  a  man  might  be  hidden,  and  a  pipe  ascending 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree  into  the  angel.  First  he  made  bellows, 
but  they  gave  not  wind  enough.  Without  the  palace  is  a  chamber 
where  the  liquors  are  laid,  and  there  were  servants  ready  to  poar  out 
when  they  heard  the  angel  sounding  the  trumpet ;  and  the  boughs  of 
tho  trees  are  of  silver,  and  so  are  the  leaves  and  the  pears  on  it.  When, 
therefore,  they  want  drink,  the  butler  commandeth  the  angel  to  sound 
the  trumpet :  he  who  is  hid  in  the  vault,  hearing  the  command,  blows 
the  pipe  strongly,  which  ascending  to  the  angel,  he  sets  his  trumpet  to 
his  mouth,"  (how  he  did  this  is  not  expressed)  "  and  the  trumpet  sound- 
eth  very  shrill.  Then  the  servants  in  the  chamber  pour  liquor  into  the 
proper  pipe,  and  the  pipes  pour  it  from  above,  and  they  are  received 
below  into  the  vessels  prepared  for  that  purpose."  The  journal  of  Wil 
liam  de  Rubruquis  is  marked  throughout  with  an  apparent  honesty  and 
exactness  which  forbid  us  te  doubt  whatever  he  asserts  of  his  own 
knowledge ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  the  works  of  his  French  goldsmith 
surpa^,  both  in  magnificence  and  artifice,  any  thing  which  we  should 
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have  expected  to  find  at  such  a  period  either  in  Europe  or  Asia ;  ud 
the  machinery  of  thia  marvellous  conduit  resembles  rather  the  elabonk 
fictions  in  the  "  Dream  of  PolyphilC)"  than  the  usual  eflbrts  of  art  in  t 
barbarous  age,  and  at  the  court  of  a  Kh&nof  Tartary.  But  though  there 
were  many  Christians  in  the  court,  and  though  the  Nestorian  monks 
pretended  that  Mangen  Kh&n  was  really  baptized,  there  w&s  every  out- 
ward appearance  of  his  still  professing  the  religion  of  his  ancestorsL  At 
all  his  public  feasts  he  venerated,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  little  ^t 
idols  which  are  the  Penates  of  the  Mongul  tent ;  and  his  regard  for 
Christianity  appears  to  have  proceeded  no  further  thaa  an  unbounded 
toleration  or  indifference  for  every  sect  of  Christians,  and  a  belief  that 
Iheir  priesta,  like  other  Schamans,  or  Bonzes,  had  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  with  the  Almighty. 

XXX.— The  death  of  Mangen  Kh&n,  who  was  killed  in  a  fruitless  atr 
lempt  to  storm  Ho-tcheou,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Satchueo, 
which  was  at  that  time  subject  to  an  independant  monarch,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  integrity  of  the  vast  Mongulian  empire.*    Kublai,  his  sue- 
cessor  on  the  throne  of  China,  was,  indeed,  considered  as  lord  pam- 
mountof  the  whole  vast  tract  from  Kief  to  Nangkin,  and  from  the  north- 
ern to  the  Indian  ocean ;  but  Baton  in  Capshak,  Houlagon  in  Peisis, 
and  Zagatai  in  Maralwinhar,  or  Bucharia,  assumed  the  title  of  Kh&D, 
and  the  power  of  absolute,  though  nominally  dependant,  sovereigns. 
Yet  were  these  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Gengis  Kh^  in  themsdves 
so  formidable,  that  the  sultans  of  Kapehac  continued  long  the  terroux 
not  only  of  Russia,  which  they  governed  or  wasted  at  pleasure,  but  of 
the  furthest  extremities  of  Poland,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Thrace.    Bui 
the  savage  policy  of  Baton,  though  it  sufficed  to  extend  his  conquests, 
was  not  able  to  transmit  even  a  part  of  them  to  his  son.    His  brother 
Berekay  put  his  nephew  to  death  before  Baton  was  cold  in  the  grave ; 
and  the  nobles,  when  assembled  at  a  great  feast,  proclaimed  the  mur- 
derer sovereign  of  Capshak,  A.  D.  1255.  The  reign  of  Berekay  was  chief- 
ly distinguished  by  a  fresh  inroad  into  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1258 ;  by 
the  establishment  of  a  census  and  poll  tax^all  over  Russia,  in  the  year 
following ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism  into 
Scythia,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Kh&n  and  his  subjects.    His  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  kinsman  Nogaia,  son  of  Mo- 
gol,  son  of  Tatar,  son  of  Touschi  Kh&n,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  Palxologus,  whose  natural  daughter,  Euphro- 
syne,  he  married,  and  whose  name  has  since  become  a  natural  appella- 
tion for  all  the  Tartars  of  New  Russia. 

XXXI. — Berekay,  who  had  murdered  his  nephew,  was  not  likely  to 
leave  the  crown  to  any  posterity  of  his  own,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
third  brother  of  Batou^  Mangu  Timur.    This  prince  destroyed,  in  1277, 

*  He  fell  in  Uie  52d  year  of  his  ngc,  and  ihe  tentli  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  12£;9. 
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the  poor  remains  of  the  Jazii,  or  Jazyges,  of  Lithuania,  and  took  their 
city  Dediadoh.  In  them  perished  the  last  independant  relic  of  those 
Sumata,  so  famous  once,  and  so  formidable,  though  Pastori*  ascribes 
their  destruction  to  Lescus,  the  black  king  of  Poland,  in  1289.  Mangu 
Timur  was  attended  in  this  expedition  by  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Rus- 
sia, who  refused,  however,  as  it  should  seem,  to  follow  him  in  his  fur- 
ther progress  against  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  during 
this  monarch's  reign  that  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  like  many  of 
the  other  Mamelucs,  had  been  originally  a  Cumanian  slave,  from  a  na- 
tural desire  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  place  of  his  birth,  erected  those 
splendid  baths  and  mosques  at  Iski  Crim,  or  Cimmerium,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  rise  so  proudly  above  the  orchards  and  cottages  of  its  present 
Armenian  inhabitants.t  The  district,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  best  peopled,  by  no  means  merits,  at  the 
present  day,  the  lamentations  of  Des  Guignes,  who  contrasts  its  ancient 
multitudes  of  inns  and  bazars  with  "  the  deer  and  wild-goats^  which 
now  wander,  as  he  supposes,  in  its  desolate  places. 

XXXII. — The  following  circumstance  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Tartars  in 
Russia.  In  1283  there  was  in  the  province  of  Koursk,  a  chieftain  of 
that  nation  named  Achmed,  who  had  built  and  fortified  two  villages  in 
which  a  great  number  of  robbers  collected,  who  ravaged  all  the  country 
of  Koursk  and  Orel.  Oleg,  prince  of  Russia,  and  Sviatoslav,  one  of  the 
chief  boyars  of  the  country,  complained  to  one  of  Nogaia's  generals 
named  Toulabouga,  who  destroyed  this  nest  of  robbers,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty all  their  prisoners.  But  Achmed  bad  interest  enough  at  the  court  of 
Nogaia  to  shift  the  charge  of  robbery  from  his  own  people  to  those  of 
the  Russian  chieftains ;  and,  having  obtained  a  sufficient  force,  com- 
pelled both  Oleg  and  Sviatoslav  to  fly  the  country,  put  their  daughters 
and  several  of  their  nobles  to  death,  and  clothing  some  beggars  in  their 
jrobes,  sent  them  through  the  country  to  proclaim  the  fate  which  await- 
ed whatever  district  should  oppose  itself  to  the  "  Baskaks." 

This  last  name  perplexes  Dcs  Guigpes ;  but  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Tartar  name  for  governor,  and  was  assigned  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  conquerors  to  receive  the  tribute  of  every  province. 

XXXIII.— It  would  be  neither  easy  nor  interesting  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  confused  and  calamitous  period  of  Scythian  history,  any 

*  Pastori  Flor.  Polooicas,  L.  ii.  §  14. 

t  Dcs  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  343.  The  priocipal  mosque  was  cased  with  white  inarblo,  and 
paved  with  porphyry.  He  established  also,  in  the  same  city,  several  colleges  for  the  study  of 
tslamism  and  astrology.  Des  Guignes  supposes  the  present  inhabitants  of  Iski  Crim  to  be 
Jews  and  Tartars.  They  are,  in  truth,  a  colony  of  Armenians,  though  a  very  poor  one.  The 
place  fell  into  decay  when  the  Genoese  transferred  the  commerce  of  Elurope  from  Sudak  to 
Caffa,  which  latter  town  was  only  just  reviving  from  the  niins  of  old  Thcodosia  at  the  lime  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking. 
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further  than  to  state  that  the  empire  of  Kapahak,  though  reunited  after 
the  death  of  Nogaia,  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  1291,  was  again  sfid 
into  the  Movercif^ntic's  of  Astrachan,  of  Casan,  and  of  the  Nogayan  horde: 
and  that  intestine  divisions,  and  the  repeated  though  ansoixsessfa}  inmF- 
rcctions  of  different  Russian  districts  had  so  far  weakened  the  western 
Tartars  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Tamerlane,  the  famous  oooqoer- 
or  and  sultan  of  Maralvenham  in  the  year  1395.*    In  the  year  1415^ 
Idikon,  a  Tartar  chieftain,  ravaged  all  the  duchy  of  Kief  in  consequenee 
of  a  disgraceful  alliance  which  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Roaaa  had 
formed  with  these  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  against  Pobnd  and 
Lithuania.    And  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Crimea,  which  was  erected 
about  the  same  time  by  a  Tartar  peasant  named  Gerai,  though,  by  weak- 
ening still  more  the  power  of  the  Tartars,  it  freed  Europe  from  all  fur- 
ther fear  of  subjugation,  was,  during  many  years,  under  the  protedkA 
and  influence  of  Turkey,  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Russla-f 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  new  power  was  silently  rising  in  Scy- 
thia,  of  a  character  distinct  from  any  which  had  yet  appeared  theie, 
and  which  has  since  seemed  destined  to  produce  more  striking  and  po*- 
manent  effects  on  the  general  interests  of  Europe  that  any  of  the  tribes 
which  preceded  it. 

XXXIII.^During  the  scenes  of  intolerable  oppression  which  I  have 
thus  slightly  portrayed,  and  to  which,  during  many  centuries  the  coun- 
try was  exposed,  there  were  certain  situations,  which,  as  being  neither 
objects  of  cupidity  to  the  Tartars,  nor  easily  accessible  by  their  violence, 
were  the  natural  refuge  of  all  who  wished  to  escape  from  tyranny. 
Fearing  the  water,  and  disliking  fish,  the  Monguls  had  few  motives 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  attack  such  fugitives  as  might  dielter 
themselves  in  the  retreats  and  fastnesses  of  the  Bog,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Donetz,  and  the  Don.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  visit  the  labyrinth  of  marshy 
or  rocky  islets,  surrounded  by  these  mighty  rivers,  without  recognizing 
the  same  facilities  for  concealment  and  security,  which  fostered  the  in- 
fant freedom  of  the  first  settlers  of  Venice. 


*  Des  GuigQcs,  torn,  iii-  p-  360. 

t  Ihiring  the  intestine  troubles  ofthc  kinj^dom  ofKapsh&k,  an  infant  descendant  of  Gen^hb 
Khan  was  brought  up  by  the  sliepherd  Ckrai,  who,  eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  horde  ti> 
which  he  belonged  lamenting  the  extinction  of  their  ancient  blood  royal,  produced  the  bmr, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  to  tlicm  as  a  scion  of  that  noble  stock.  AU  the  western  Tartars,  haslen> 
ed  to  join  his  standard ;  and  Hadgi  Khan,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  Balchiserai,  as* 
sumed,  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  foster  father,  who  refused  every  other  reward,  theeomacoe 
of  Gerai,  and  appointed  it,  tlicnceforth,  as  tlie  name  of  all  the  descendants  of  Zinghis.  I  have 
omitted  to  observe  that,  in  the  account  which  Des  Guignes  famishes  of  the  inroad  of  Taraer- 
lane  into  Kapsliak,  he  strangely  confounds  the  Borysthcnes,  or  Dnieper,  with  the  Terelt,  or 
some  other  river  of  Caucasus,  since  he  makes  the  Uzi,  or  Usbeks,  fly  over  the  Boryatkenes 
into  Asia  Minor.  The  flight  of  these  Usbeks  at  the  approach  of  Tamerlane,  and  the  direcdon 
which  they  took,  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  Cixnmenvu  in  the  Uae  of  tbs 
first  Scythian  Invasion. 
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The  Cumani  we  have  already  seen  driven  from  their  pastures  to  perish. 
\irilh  hunger  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  fugitives  found  a  better  asylum  in 
these  fens  and  waters*  The  Russians,  who,  as  fishermen  and  pirates, 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  ford  and  lagoon,  every  rapid  and 
shatiow  of  the  stream,  would  naturally  resort  to  their  own  element  as  a 
refuge  from  an  enemy  to  whom  even  the  use  of  rafts  was  unknown. 
And  the  ferrymen  of  the  same  nation  whom  Rubruquis  found  establish- 
ed by  Sartach  on  the  Don,  and  the  miserable  peasants  who  cultivated 
the  ground  for  the  Mongul  lords,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  yearly 
oppression  and  escape,  afford  a  very  numerous  reinforcement  to  any  as- 
sociation of  freemen  or  robbers  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

XXXrV*— The  members  of  these  predatory  republics  would  be  called 
by  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  "  Cossaks^"  or  "  Marauders ;"  and  their 
retreats  fortified  by  an  abattis  of  trees  and  brushwood,  might  find  in  the 
same  language  (as  I  am  informed)  the  appropriate  name  of  '^  Tcher^ 
kaasi,''  ^^cut  down."    We  find  accordingly,  that  their  earliest  capital  on 
the  Dnieper  bore  this  appellation,  which  was  afterwards  transferred, 
with  better  fortune,  to  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Don^    The  origin, 
however,  of  the  name  of  Cossak  has  been  differently  stated  by  almost 
every  writer  on  the  subject.    Some,  whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  some 
years  ago,  supported  in  conversation  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
valiant  and  venerable  Maffei  Ivanovitch  Platof,  derive  it  from  the  Slavo- 
nic word  '^  cossa,"  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  crooked  sabre  ;t  and  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  blades  of  scythes  set  straight  on  staves^  were  a 
customary  and  very  formidable  weapon  among  the  Cossaks  of  the 
Ukraine.    Others,  having  found  that  '*  kosa"  signifies  a  goat  in  the  Po- 
lish language,  deduce  Cossak  from  the  agility  of  their  motion,  or  from 
the  skins  with  which  they  were  clad.:t    Others,  more  absurdly,  from 
''  chodzik,"  to  walk,  or  "  kosi"  barks  or  pinnaces.§    But  as  Ck)ssak,  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  first  mentioned,  is  a  Mfork  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Des  Guignes'  history ;  and  was  a  frequent  agnomen  not  only 
to  individuals,  but  to  entire  tribes ;  and  as  Tcherkash,  or  Tcherkassi, 
has  no  meaning  in  any  language  but  the  Turkish,  I  apprehend  that  we 
may  ^ith  most  probability,  conclude  the  names,  both  of  the  Cossaks 
and  of  their  cities,  to  be  derived  from  the  Tartar  nations  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  who  were  lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared. 

XXXV. — With  the  origin,  however,  and  degree  of  antiquity  thus  as- 
signed to  them,  it  is  possible  that  neither  the  Cossaks  themselves,  nor 


♦  Pdfltori  dfiBello  Caaaceico,  p.  7.    Idem.  Hiat.  Polon.  Plenior,  P.  1. 1. 1.  p.  15.    Sabietki 
BcIIo  GboUEimendcB,  L.  1 1.     Haitnock  de  Repab.  Polon.  p.  842. 
t  Joan  Herbinua.  Kiovia  Subteri^nea,  c.  2.  p.  7. 
t  Piaaecitta  Chronicon  Polon.  ad  ann.  1643,  p.  63. 
S  Paatori  Hiat  Poloo.  Plenior,  lib.  1.  p.  14. 
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many  of  iho»o  who  have  written  rf9pfH;tin(^  them,  will  be  satisfied.  Iks 
Guignes,  who  did  not  unite  to  his  valunhle  industry  any  ^eat  degree  of 
critical  acurarn,  supposes  them  to  have  been  originally  Cumanians. 
whose  other  name  of  (rapthad,  or  Kapshak,  he  would  gladly,  I  knov 
not  on  what  principle  of  etymology,  convert  into  Cossak.  He  pretends, 
in  like  manner,  that  their  features  are  oriental,  which  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  fact :  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  converted  by  Domiin- 
can  missionaries,  whereas  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  the  Greeli 
religion ;  and,  forgetting  that  his  own  Cumani  were  not  Mahomedans, 
he  asserU,  in  ecjual  contempt  of  truth,  that  the  present  Cossaks  retain 
many  Mahomcdan  rites  in  their  religion. 

That  the  Cumani  fugitives  may  have  formed,  at  Arst,  no  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  the  Cossak  establishments,  is  certainly  not  improbable, 
though  a  race  whose  previous  habits  were  exclusively  Scythian,  would 
have  ill  accorded  with  the  amphibious  situation  of  the  people  whom  I  am 
now  describing.  But  though  these  and  many  other  fugitives  of  all  na- 
tions have  possibly  found  an  asylum  with  the  Cossaks,  the  dialect  of  this 
last  people,  which  is  pure  Slavonic,  and  their  religion,  which  has  ever 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Russians,  evince  that  this  is  the  stock 
from  which  their  main  population  has  emanated.  And  the  recroiis 
which  they  have  received  from  other  tribes,  though,  by  the  well-known 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  breeds,  the  appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  im- 
proved, have  not  been  sufficient  to  corrupt  their  language,  or  to  give 
an  Asiatic  expression  to  their  physiognomy.  As  it  has,  nevertheJess, 
been  asserted  by  Scherer,  that  they  were  originilly  called  Choxarea,  a 
circumstance  which  may  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  mighty  Tur- 
kish  nation  of  that  name ;  and  as  my  friend.  Dr.  Clarke,  has  suggested 
the  probability  of  their  being  originally  a  tribe  of  Circassians,  the  follow- 
ing short  sketch  of  their  respective  systems  may  not  be  uninterestiDg 
to  the  reader. 

XXXVI. — Scherer's  opinion  is  founded,  as  he  assures  us,  on  the  inform- 
ation of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks  themselves,  who  gave  the  following 
account  of  their  origin  and  first  military  achievement  :* — At>out  the 
year  800  a  solitary  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Simeon,  establish- 
ed his  summer  residence  on  a  kossa,  or  small  sandy  promontory  of  the 
Liman,t  or  common  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  chace  of  wild  boars  and  deer,  both  of  which  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  marshes  and  islets  of  these  great  streams,  procured  him,  in  the 
following  spring,  no  loss  than  one  hundred  associates,  whose  attaman 
or  captain,  he  became.  The  swarm  of  hunters,  or  robbers,  (for  from 
the  one  to  the  other  character  the  transition,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  easy  and  almost  certain,)  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  power;  and, 


*  Scherer  Histoirc  de  Petite  Russie,  torn.  I.e.  7.  p.  66. 

t  Scherer  absurdly  sup^ioses  Liuian  to  have  been  the  name  of  B  towa ;  &Dd  does  noi 
riiher  to  have  known  that  Czaragrad  meant  Consiantioople. 
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flrom  their  skill  in  archery,  obtained  the  name  of  Chozars.  In  the  yeaif 
048  their  renown  bad  extended  so  far  aa  Czaragrad ;  (as  the  Slavonians 
call  Constantinople ;)  and  the  Greek  emperor,  being  at  war  with  the 
"  Turks  who  were  called  Saracens,"  despatched  an  emissary  to  en- 
gage in  his  service  iYtt  bowmen  "  who  never  missed  their  aim."  These 
hunters,  having  swelled  their  numbers  by  two  thousand  recruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  in  particular  from  the  little  towns  of  Lisinka  and  Medve- 
devka,  sailed  for  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Turks  in  many  engagements, 
destroyed  their  villages,  and  returned  in  triumph,  with  a  vast  body  of 
sdaves  and  cattle,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  fron^  the  emperor  to 
''  the  king  of  Poland,"  acknowledging  their  services,  and  praying  that 
they  might  thenceforth,  instead  of  their  ancient  name  of  Chozar,  be  call^ 
ed  by  that  of  Cossak.  Why  this  last  was  a  more  warlike  or  honourable 
appellation,  Scherer  does  not  inform  us ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  ab- 
surdity in  this  specimen  of  Scythian  tradition.  In  the  year  800,  and  for 
almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Poles  were  not  converted  to 
Ohristianity,  and  the  name  of  Simeon  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be 
found  among  them.*  The  mighty  Turkish  nation  of  Chozares  were  at 
this  time  the  sovereigns  and  occupants  of  all  Scythia ;  so  that  a  little 
knot  of  Polish  exiles  would  certainly  not  be  so  called.  If  the  Poles  had 
a  king  at  all  in  the  tenth  century,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  he  had 
sorely  no  authority  over  the  principality  of  Kief,  nor  at  that  time  could 
the  Poles  have  read  the  letters  which  the  emperor  of  Greece  sent  to 
themi  The  mention  of  either  Turks  or  Saracens  in  Greece  at  so  early 
a  period,  may  reasonably  excite  a  smile ;  and,  lastly,  the  silence  ob- 
served both  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenilus  and  Nestor,  is  a  proof  that 
no  such  armament  as  is  here  described,  had  been  sent  by  any  tribe  of 
Slavonians  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor. 

XXXVII. — Ignorant,  howef  er,  and  credulous  as  Scherer  undoubtedly 
was,  his  fidelity  is,  I  believe,  unimpeached ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  received,  as  he  professes,  from  the  Cossaks  themselves,  the  substance 
of  this  extraordinary  narrative.  There  are  many  circumstances  (such 
as  the  names  of  Czaragrad  and  Liman)  which  he  did  not  understand, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  invented ;  and  the  story  has  been  evident- 
ly told  by  some  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Chozares  as  a  nation,  and 
only  understood  the  word  in  its  later  and  more  common  sense  of  a  light - 
horseman,  or  archer,  a  sense  first  derived  from  the  cavalry  of  that  na* 
tion  in  the  service  of  the  lower  empire,  and  since,  under  the  easy  cor- 
ruption  of  Huzzar,  universally  adopted  in  Europe.f    And  as  all  popu* 


*  DugloBsi  HiflL  Polon.  Lib.  2.  pp.  124.  173.  edit.  Praucofurt  hdCcXi. 

t  That  the  uamc  of  Choear  became,  by  degrees,  (like  that  of  Swiss,  in  modern  Prance^  fers 
porter,  and  Scotchman,  in  Ekigland,  for  a  pedler,)  from  a  national,  to  be  a  professional  appolk- 
tion  for  a  light-horseman,  may  be  inferred  from  Constantine  Porphyrc^enitos,  De  CBrim^* 
niis,  1.  ii.  c.  48,  p.  398.  The  transition  to  Hoassari  Hussar,  or,  as  the  Russians  Mill  spell  il, 
Guzar,  is  easy  and  obrious.    This  word,  indeed,  is  generally  eonsidered  as  belonging  toth« 
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lar  traditiODS,  however  obscured  in  their  circumatanceB,  are,  in  ioae 
meaaure,  founded  ou  (act,  it  is  possible  that  just  so  much  of  this  h»> 
tory  may  be  true  as  relates  to  the  original  character  of  the  Zaporogia 
establishment,  and  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  dates  which,  of  afl 
other  circumstances,  were  most  likely  to  be  confused  by  a  barbaroos 
people,  must,  however,  be  given  up ;  and  the  expedition  agaiasl  the 
Turks,  and  the  recommendatory  letter  from  the  emperor  pf  Constanti- 
nople to  the  king  of  Poland,  might  be  very  natural  inventions  to 
the  honour  of  their  tribe  in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  but  are  such  a 
strangers  would  have  swallowed  with  so  much  iacility  as  Scherer  faai 
done.  At  all  events,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Zapoto- 
gi,  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  was  subject  to  the  king  of  PtiJand,  we 
must  refer  their  foundation  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of 
mir  the  First,  in  1340,  since,  at  that  time  the  Poles  first  obtained  the 
vereignty  of  Kief.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  though  Scherei's  in- 
formant supposed  the  Cossaks  to  have  borne  originally  the  name  of 
Chozares,  he  believed  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  title  to  be  merely  that 
of  their  warlike  profession,  and  that  he  had  evidently  no  idea  that  they 
sprung  from  any  but  a  Slavonic  stock. 

XXXVIII. — Dr.  Clarke  has,  in  like  manner,  given  the  tradttionaiy 
account  of  the  Don  Cossaks  as  he  received  it  from  themselves,  to  the 
following  effect  and  substance : — A  small  body  of  Grecian  exiles,  at 
some  unknown  period,  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  Tartar  town  oi 
Azoph,  being  refused  an  asylum  in  this  last-named  place,  established 
themselves  on  the  marshy  islets  higher  up  the  river,  where  they  caJied 
their  village  *'  Tcherkaskdy,"  or  "  the  small  village  of  the  Circassians.'' 
And  from  this  small  beginning,  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  nogh- 
bouring  Circassians,  the  mighty  horde  of  the  Cossaks  had  its  origin, 
which  has  since  extended  itself  from  Siberia  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  position  which,  though  more  than  douhi- 
fill,  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Cossak  establishments  on  the 
Dnieper  are  of  later  date  than  those  of  the  Don ;  but,  first,  it  does  not 
appear  why  a  Greek  colony  should  assume  a  Turkish  name,  or  call  it- 
self the  small  village  of  the  Circassians,  because  there  were  some  of  that 
people  in  its  neighbourhood ;  nor,  secondly,  are  any  Circassians  lo  be 
found,  in  modern  times,  within  about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Don ; 
nor  have  I  met  with  a  single  historian  of  credit  who  assigns  them,  at 
any  former  period,  a  different  abode  from  that  which  they  at  present  oc- 
cupy.   And  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Rubruquis,  already  no- 


Huogarimn  language,  and  darived  from  "  Huaz,"  which  ibmih  "  t^noJty,"  ooa  man  m 
ty  having  been,  aa  ia  pretended,  the  contingent  fiirniahed  to  thia  wptdem  of  lore*  fay  tba  pea- 
•anta.  Bat  " the  twentieth"  ia  not,  in  the  Hungarian  language,  "Hmar."  bat  "Bmsmlr 
The  name  of  thia  apeciea  of  caTalry  ia  met  with  in  the  PoUah  hiaboriea  aa  aoon  aa  ia  llw 
garian ;  and  Gyarmati  (affinitaa  Longua  Hangarica,  p.  813,)  marka  "  Haaar"  with  aa  i 
aa  a  word  of  foreign  extraction. 
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ticed,  that,  in  his  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  Don 
were  Russians.  But,  thirdly,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Don- 
skOy  Cossaks  is  not,  as  my  learned  friend  supposes,  TcherkaskOy,  but 
Tcherkask,  or  Cherkasque.  It  is  accordingly,  thus  spelt  in  the  best 
maps,  those  of  D'Anville  and  Arrowsmith,  in  the  large  map  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  published  by  government,  and  in  the  common  road-books 
of  the  country,  both  in  Russ  and  German,  "  Kdy,"  or  "  Ky,"  being,  in 
Slavonic,  the  adjective  termination,  and  "  TcherkaskOy"  signifying  no- 
thing more  than  '<  of,  or  belonging  to  Tcherkask."  That  Tcheikask, 
therefore,  was  called  after  the  Circassians,  is  by  no  means  probable ; 
and  that  the  Cossaks  who  inhabit  Tcherkask,  much  more  those  who  re- 
sided on  the  Dnieper,  are  descended  from  any  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
is  very  unlikely,  when  we  consider  that  the  same  purity  of  language 
which  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Cumanl, 
will  apply  with  equal  force  against  the  claim  of  any  progenitors  not 
speaking  the  Slavonic  tongue,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has, 
during  the  period  embraced  by  history,  extended  itself,  not  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed  from  the  east,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward.'*'  If,  then,  the  Circassians  were  found  to  agree  in  language 
with  the  Slavons,  it  might  rather  be  supposed  that  the  first  were  a  colo- 
ny of  the  latter,  than  that  any  tribe  of  these  last  had  retrograded  west- 
ward. But  as,  in  truth,  the  languages  of  Caucasus  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Slavonic,  it  will  follow  that  no  connexion  either  way  is 
to  be  sought  for  between  them ;  and  that  the  Cossaks,  using  the  Slavo- 
nic tongue,  can  have  had,  at  most,  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the 
Circassians. 

XXXIX. — ^Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cossaks  may 
have  adopted  the  language  which  they  now  speak  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  with  very  real  difiidence  that  I  differ 
from  him;  but  it  cannot  but  occur  to  his  more  mature  reflection,  that 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  language  by  a  barbarous  nation  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  complete  as  that  they,  should  excel  their  teachers ;  or  that  their 
new  dialect  should  be  free  from  all  traces  of  that  to  which  their  parents 
and  their  own  infancy  had  been  accustomed.  When  the  conquerors  of 
of  the  north  adopted  the  Roman  laws  and  religion,  what  a  jargon  did 
they  make  of  their  language  ?  It  is  still  more  improbable  that,  while 
the  Cossaks  continued  to  subsist  in  a  numerous  and  compact  society, 
they  should  have  ceased  to  use,  among  themselves,  their  native  and  ac- 
customed speech ;  since,  even  in  the  least  favourable  situations,  expe- 


*  For  these  particulars,  and  for  the  superior  purity  of  the  Slavonic  spoken  by  the  Cossaki 
la  the  language  of  either  Russians  or  Poles,  I  am  indebted,  principally,  to  Captain  Ury  Lisi' 
ansky,  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  the  first  circumnavigator  of  that  nation,  who,  as  being  him< 
self  a  native  of  Malo  Rossis,  and  consequently  half  a  Cossak,  is  better  able  to  speak  to  whatf 
0f  er  qaestioM  coneem  their  antiquities  or  their  present  situation. 
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rienoe  shows  how  long  the  Cornish  in  Briton,  the  Wends  in  GennKiqr, 
the  Basques  in  Spain,  the  Mordvini  in  Russia,  and  all  the  Gipseys  afl 
over  the  world,  have  preserved  their  national  and  distinctive  tongue. 
Nor,  as  we  have  no  account  of  any  more  recent  period  at  which  the 
Cossaks  were  converted  to  Christianity,  can  we  help  concluding  that 
they  were,  at  the  time  of  the  conver^iion  of  Volodimir,  a  part  of  the 
same  great  Russian  nation,  with  whom  they  agree  so  exactly  in  their 
language,  their  ritual,  and  their  ancient  religious  peculiaritiesw    Had 
their  Christianity  proceeded  from  Armenia,  they  would  have  partaken 
in  the  Armenians'  opinion  of  Christ's  nature  ;  had  they  heen  converted 
by  the  Russians  at  a  recent  period,  the  doctrines  of  the  Baatolniki 
would  cot  have  been  so  prevalent  among  them.    Dr.  Clarke  appears  to 
lay  considerable  stress  on  the  personal  advantages  of  the  Coasaks  over 
the  Russians,  and  pronounces  boldly  that  no  one  who  sees  them  can 
imagine  that  they  have  any  thing  in  common,  except  the  language 
which  they  now  speak.    I  certainly  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  the 
northern  Russians  as  my  learned  friend  does ;  nor  was  I  able  to  distin- 
guish any  greater  superiority  in  the  appearance  of  the  Cossaks  than 
what  better  fare,  a  better  climate,  and  the  absence  of  slavery,  were 
likely  to  effect,    Nor,  if  tl^  comparison  were  made,  not  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  who  are  gene- 
X^Uy  an  under-sized  and  sandy-haired  race,  but  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Yaroslav  and  Kostroma  on  the  north,  and  Malo  Russia  on  the  south, 
would  the  Cossaks  have  much  to  boast  of.   Above  all,  the  southern  Sla- 
yons  of  Podolia  and  Hungary  are  remarkable  for  their  personal  advan- 
tages ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  attributable  in  part  to  a  mixture  of  Finnic 
blood,  that  those  of  the  north  fall  short  of  them  in  these  particuVara. 
Nor  can  it,  surely,  have  escaped  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Dr.  Cburke, 
that  the  Cossak  and  Circassian  features,  though  both  handsome,  have 
a  very  different  style  of  expression  ;  and  that  in  passing  along  the  bor- 
ders, it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  where  the  breeds  had  ut" 
termingled, 

XL, — It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  and  apparent- 
ly, in  the  district  now  occupied  by  the  Circassian  horde  of  Cabarda,  we 
find  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  region  called  Casachia ;  and 
that  Chardin,  as  i  have  lately  discovered,  notices  in  his  travels  a  race 
called  Cosaques  in  the  north  of  Persia.  But  the  first  of  these,  who. 
With  their  chief.  Reded  a,  were  defeated  and  subdued  in  the  eleventh 
century  i)y  Misitislav,  the  Russian  prince  of  the  isle  of  Taman,  wctc, 
apparently,  the  same  people  with  the  Kirghees,  whom  Rubruquis  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus,  and  who  still  preserve,  in  their  pre- 
sent abode  beyond  the  Caspian,  the  name  of  Kaisak,  or  Casak,  and  the 
tradition  of  their  western  origin.  And,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
small  party  of  Cossaks  may  have  deserted,  at  an  early  period,  the  Bns- 
sian  for  the  Persian  service,  and  may  have  thus  founded  that  tribe  which 
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Chardin  mentions,  we  require  some  more  information  as  to  their  Ian- 
g:uage,  before  we  can  decide  whether  they  belong  to  the  Kirghees  or 
the  Slavonians,  to  the  Cossak  or  the  Kaisak  race.  But  whichever  of 
these  notions  be  correct,  neither  Cossaks  nor  Kaisaks  can  thus  be  prov- 
ed to  have  beeen  Circassians.  And  though  many  Circassians  have,  at 
different  periods,  served  the  Russian  government  in  the  same  way,  and 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Cossaks,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  races 
are  uniformly  distinguished  in  the  Russian  histories,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  none  but  foreigners  have  ever  confounded  them  together. 

XLI. — The  Circassians  themselves,  in  their  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Cabarda,  form  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation,  which 
is  in  every  respect  one  of  tlie  most  singular  and  perplexing  features  in 
the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.  Their  language  differs  not  only 
from  the  Slavonic,  but  from  the  Turkish,  Mongulian,  and  every  other 
neighbouring  dialect.  Their  religion  was,  till  of  late,  a  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  still,  though  the  great  body  of  their  nation  conform  them- 
selves outwardly  to  Mahomedanism,  they  pay  a  certain  reverence  to 
the  cross,  and  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  common  practice  for 
their  wood-cutters  to  surmount  a  stack  of  faggots  with  a  small  cross,  as 
an  almost  infallible  method  of  preserving  the  whole  from  plunder, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  thought  sacrilegious  j  and 
the  severe  winters  of  1804  and  1805  had  nearly  driven  them  to  open 
apostacy  from  Islamism,  as  they  asserted  that  such  calamities  had  never 
befallen  their  fathers  in  the  days  when  they  worshipped  Christ.  Yet 
the  labours  of  some  Scottish  missionaries,  to  one  of  whom,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Paterson,  this  work  is  under  many  obligations,  produced  but  little 
advantageous  effect  on  their  minds ;  as,  though  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  to  have  baptized  any  given  number  in  a  day,  few  would 
consent  to  unlearn  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  the  want  of  a  regular 
government  infallibly  engenders,  or  abandon  their  inveterate  habits  of 
plunder  and  slave-dealing.  These  habits,  and  the  deadly  feuds  which 
arise  from  them,  make  travelling  in  their  country  dangerous  and  almost 
impossible.  When  at  Ecatherinodar,  Mr.  Thornton  and  I  applied  in 
vain  to  the  Cossak  officers  for  the  means  of  penetrating  across  the  fron- 
tier to  such,  at  least,  of  the  villages  as  were  on  friendly  terms  with  tlie 
Russians,  and  whose  warriors  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending 
the  market  held  daily  at  the  quarantine.  The  uniform  reply  was,  that 
no  introductions  could  be  obtained  to  their  chiefs ;  that,  even  in  a  friend- 
ly village,  there  would  be  many  arrows  and  musquets  levelled  against 
any  one  who  came  from  the  Cossaks,  by  such  as  had  lost  their  kindred 
in  wars  with  Russia,  and  who  would,  therefore,  seek  for  revenge  on  the 
first  European  who  might  fall  in  their  way.  Such,  indeed  was  the  state 
of  the  frontier,  that  our  journey  from  Ecatherinodar  to  Taman,  though 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  perform - 
^  under  a  strong  escort ;  and  we  were  menaced,  one  night,  by  the  ap- 
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pearanM  of  mfwif  Oircaasiani,  who  had,  hovrever,  is  we  had  ate- 
warda  reaaon  to  believe,  another  object  in  view;  or,  at  least,  from  fhi 
appearance  of  our  guard,  eonclnded  that  the  country  waa  prepared  for 
them.    Every, person  whom  we  met  waa  armed ;  even  the  people  em- 
ployed in  cutting  reeda  had  their  spears  stuck  in  the  gromad  wilhii 
reach  ;  and  when,  in  one  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  I  left  the  fort 
where  our  horses  and  escort  were  changed,  to  walk  to  a  ahroMy^  hiD,  it 
Httle  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  to  take  a  aketch  of  the  <^ 
posite  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Cossaks  called  after  me  not  to  go  without 
my  sword,  as,  even  in  such  a  situation,  an  ambush  was  not  impoaeible. 
On  my  return  I  found  my  companion,  his  servant  and  a  little  knot  of 
Cossaks  surrounding  the  door  of  a  miserable  hut  of  reedSy  erected  vflb- 
out  the  wall  of  the  fort,  in  which,  on  some  rushes,  and  under  the  guan! 
of  a  aentinel  with  a  lance,  lay  a  Circassian  prisoner.  He  hud,  that  mora- 
ing,  swam  across  the  river,  from  the  party  which  had  alarmed  oar  gasrd 
the  night  before,  and  had  requested  an  asylum  from  the  Cossaks,  wbe 
called  him  a  *'  prince,''  and  said  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  power. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  slender,  but  muscular  and  bony,  with  a  hard, 
weather-beaten  countenance,  which  was  then,  however,  softened  to 
tears.    His  dreas  resembled  that  of  the  Circassian  nobles,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke.    I  asked  the  Cossaks  why  a  warrior  fike  him  was  thuA 
in  tears.    They  repeated  the  question  to  him  in  Turkish,  and  received 
the  following  answer,  which,  however,  I  am  only  aUe  to  gire  on  their 
authority,  and  from  the  interpretation  of  our  servant,  who  induced  them 
to  repeat  the  whole  account  at  night,  as  we  supped  wtfhthem  on  bofled 
fish,  round  a  fire  of  reeds,  in  a  subterranean  hut  near  Tremruk. 

XLII. — He  was  in  love,  he  told  them,  with  a  handsome  girl,  th6 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  whose  father  asked  more  uslnkB 
as  her  price  than  he  was  able  to  pay.  Determined,  at  all  events,  to  ob- 
tain her,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  hit 
merits,  he  bribed  an  old  woman,  her  mother-in-law,  to  give  her  nofiee 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  be  herself  in  readiness  to  let  him  into  the  house 
on  a  certain  night,  which  was  the  one  immediately  preceding  our  inter- 
view with  him.  He  had  left  his  own  village  with  the  horsemen  whom 
our  Cossaks  had  seen,  soon  after  dusk,  and  reached  the  village  and 
house  of  his  intended  wife  without  difficulty.  The  dwelling  was  at  once 
surrounded  and  broken  open  ;  the  two  brothers  rushed  to  defend  flieir 
sister,  and  both  died  bravely  fighting  on  the  threshold  of  the  womea's 
apartments.  Jle  succeeded  in  carrying  oft*  both  his  prize  and  the  old 
woman :  but  another  female,  and  the  father  of  the  family,  had  broken 
through  the  reed  enclosure  of  their  habitation,  and  had  given,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  alarm  to  the  village.  The  ravisher  and  his  party  were 
immediately  pursued,  and  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  conclusion  of  the  sloiy  is 
easily  anticipated ;  his  friends  were  slain  or  dispersed ;  his  horse  iSitA 
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under  him ;  his  sabre  shivered  to  pieces  in  his  hand ;  the  unhappy  cause 
of  so  much  bloodshed  was  torn  from  his  embrace ;  and  he  himself,  dis- 
armed and  bleeding,  only  escaped  death  by  crawling  into  the  stream, 
and  swimming  across,  under  cover  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  The 
reason  for  his  tears  still  remains  to  be  told.  "  He  knew  the  fortune 
which  would  now  befall  the  girl  $  no  Circassian  could  pay  the  price 
which  her  parents  demanded ;  he  should  see  her  no  Uaore;  she  would  be 
sold  to  the  Turks ;  and  was  not  this  sufficient  reason  why  a  warrior  and 
a  sultan  should  weep  ?" 

XJilll. — We  could  not  learn,  from  our  Cossak  friends,  whether  this 
sort  of  woman  stealing  was  an  ordinary  incident  in  Circassian  amours  ; 
but  they  complained  most  heavily  of  their  continual  forays  across  the 
river,  to  drive  away  cattle  and  steal  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  Cossak  stanitza.  They  are,  indeed,  the  principal  slave  factors 
on  this  coast ;  and  it  vs  in  no  small  degree  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
Circassian  women  owe  their  high  renown  for  beauty,  since,  though 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  most  fully  deserve  the  character,  they  have 
engrossed  to  their  own  nation  many  of  the  praises  due  to  Cossak, 
Georgian,  and  Tartar  girls,  who,  as  they  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Circassian  traders,  all  bore  the  name  of  Circassians.  The  real  Circas- 
sians, have,  indeed,  fine  figures  and  ihir  complexions,  but  are  almost 
universally  defident  in  bloom,  in  which  particular  the  Cossaks  and 
Georgians  leave  them  far  behind.  Their  health  is  often  sacrificed  to 
their  admiration  of  a  small  waist,  which  is  obtained  by  a  broad  leathern 
belt  being  sowed  round  the  body  in  early  life,  and  renewed  by  one  somo- 
thing  larger  when  the  growth  of  the  girl  renders  it  necessary.  The 
women  are  secluded,  though  not  so  closely  as  those  of  the  Turks ;  but 
the  men  are  accused  of  being  excessively  jealous. 

XLIV. — Their  government  is  perfectly  feudal,  and  the  chiefs  of  villa- 
ges pay  very  little  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultan  or  the  bashaw  of  Anapa. 
Some  of  these  chiefs,  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Russians,  are 
called  princes ;  others  who  pretend  to  be  descended  fi*om  the  blood  roy- 
al of  the  Crimea,  call  themselves  sultans,  and  assume  the  family  title  of 
"  Gerai."  One  of  these  last  came  to  visit  us  during  our  stay  in  Taman, 
far  better  dressed  than  any  whom  we  had  seen  before,  and  attended  by 
six  followers,  most  gallantly  mounted  and  armed.  His  name  was  Selim, 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  of  about  two  and  twenty ;  lus  dress  was  a 
caftan  of  yellow  silk,  with  a  bright  coat  of  mail  under  it,  which  was 
seen  at  the  wrists  and  neck.  He  had  tight  scarlet  pantaloons  laced  with 
silver,  and  yellow  slippers  without  beds.  His  arms  were  a  sabre,  a 
poignard,  one  long  Turkish  pistol  slung,  without  a  holster,  across  his 
saddle's  pommel ;  a  bow  and  quiver,  both  in  cases  of  red  and  embroi- 
dered leather,  and  suspended  from  his  girdle ;  he  had  a  horn  for  pow- 
der, and  on  his  breast  a  row  of  tin  pipes  for  cartridges,  covered  with  red 
eloth,  and  sowed  to  his  caftan ;  his  andes  were  biure.   Of  his  attendants, 
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one  was  called  ''  attaman"  by  the  Cossaks,  as  being  himself  the  subordi- 
nate chief  of  a  village ;  they  were  less  gaily  dressed  than  their  sultaOf 
but  still  better  armed,  having  carbines  instead  of  bows.    Some  of  these 
Circassians  carry  small  lances ;  all  who  can  aflford  it  have  coats  of  mail 
The  bow  and  quiver  are  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  are  now  rarely  seeo, 
except  on  their  sultans  on  occasions  of  ceremony.    Our  friend  Selim 
was  by  no  means  expert  in  the  use  of  his.    The  foot  are  armed,  for  the 
roost  part,  with  long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests,  and  have 
often  only  matchlocks.    Tlic  coats  of  mail  and  fire  arms  are  brought 
from  Persia  and  Constantinople  ;  the  sabres  and  poignards  are  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  most  beautifully  tempered,  though  by  no  means 
showy  weaponS)  being  small,  and  altogether  without  ornament    Their 
horses  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and,  like  all  those  of  the  Cossaks,  Cai- 
muks,  and  Poles,  have  the  singular  property  of  sweating  blood  when 
much  heated,  the  skin  being  full  of  small  vessels,  which  are  apt  to  burst 
continually.    I  have  seen  this  hicmorrhagc  so  considerable,  as  that  the 
whole  horse's  hide  was  clotted  and  stained,  without  any  ill  treatment,  or 
use  of  either  spur  or  the  shovel  stirrup  common  in  these  countries.  Tbe 
cossaks  regard  the  discharge  as  salutary. 

XLV.— Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Cuban  by  the  Cossaks,  are  now  blended  with  the 
Circassians,  and  have  considerably  cornipted  both  their  language  and 
national  countenance.  But  the  real  Circassians  disclaim  all  Tartar 
blood.  They  derive,  if  we  believe  their  own  traditions,  their  name  of 
Tcherkassi  (for  this  is  the  w^ord  which  we  have  changed  into  Circassi'aii^ 
from  two  chieftains,  Tcher  and  Kiss,  who  led  their  nation,  at  some  un- 
known and  early  period,  from  Egypt  to  Caucasus.  As  to  the  fact  of 
Egypt  being  their  original  country,  they  are  unanimous ;  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  has  a  manuscript  in  the  Circassian  language,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  one  of  their  most  learned  moullahs,  in  which  the 
same  pedigree  is  unequivocally  asserted.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  coincidence  between  this  strange  story  and  the  parallel 
statement  in  Herodotus,  who  derives  the  ancient  Colchis  from  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  left  by  So^stris.  In  the  circumstances  of  similarity  which, 
in  liis  time  confirmed  this  descent,  I  know  not  that  the  Circassians  par- 
take. The  language  of  the  Colchians  and  Egyptians  was  the  same ;  but 
the  modern  Circcissian  and  the  Coptic  have  never  yet  been  compared, 
nor  am  I  qualified  to  compare  them.  The  woolly  or  curly  hair  and  dark 
complexion  which  were  then  common  to  both',  is  not  now  visible  in  the 
former ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any  pecidiarity 
in  the  Circassian  system  of  making  linen.  Circumcision  they  might 
have  received  from  the  Mahomedans ;  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  its  prevalence  among  them.  There  is  a  practice  which  we  heard 
ascribed  to  them  by  a  person  who,  of  all  Europeans  now  living,  has 
seen  most  of  these  mountains,  and  which  has,  doubtless,  a  remarkable^ 
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correspondence  with  the  ancient  superstitions  of  Egypt.  They  are  said 
to  pay  religious  honours  to  the  cat ;  but  of  this  custom,  when  I  was  my- 
self on  their  frontiers,  I  could  learn  nothing,  and  the  Cossaks  had  never 
heard  of  it  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  rest  our  be^ 
lief  of  a  fact  so  improbable  as  the  descent  of  the  Circassians  from  Egypt) 
on  the  traditions  of  a  people  so  utterly  barbarous,  unless  it  wefe  confirm- 
ed by  some  additional  circumstances.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubtedi 
whether,  as  they  have  once  been  Christians,  and  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  Greeks  than  they  are  at  present^  they  may  not  have  receive 
ed  this  notion  of  their  Egyptian  ancestry  from  the  latter  people,  who 
had  themselves  drawn  it  from  Herodotus,  on  whose  testimony,  there^ 
fore,  it  would  still  depend.  Yet  Whatever  may  be  our  doubts  as  to  the 
Colchians  being  an  Egyptian  colony,  this  tradition  among  the  modem 
Toherkassi)  is  at  least  a  proof,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  what  is  in  itself  per- 
fectly probable,  that  they  are  themselves  the  descendimts  of  the  ancient 
Colchians,  and  the  kindred  of  (Etes  and  Medea. 

The  Circassians  have  not,  however,  the  least  suspicion  that  any  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  Cossaks  and  themselves,  or  that  their  ances- 
tors had  any  share  in  naming  or  building  the  metropolis  of  the  Don« 
Their  only  connexion  with  each  other,  at  present,  is  in  the  way  of  war 
and  barter.  The  latter  intercouse  is  carried  on  at  different  markets, 
where  adherence  to  the  rules  of  quarantine,  though  enjoined  is  not  ri- 
l^dly  adhered  to.  The  Cossaks  bring  salt  to  the  market ;  the  Circassians 
millet,  ryci  barley,  and  a  little  wheat,  which  are  exchanged  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  measures  of  grain  against  one  of  salt.  The  agriculture 
of  the  Circassians  is  said  to  be  good ;  but  the  Cossaks  are  not  very  com- 
petent Judges.  Their  villages  are,  like  all  in  these  countries,  irregular 
collections  of  huts,  built  of  clay  and  reeds;  but  their  situations,  and  the 
groves  and  orchards  which  surround  them,  are  often  beautifuL  The  fine 
air  of  these  mountains,  and  their  exemption  from  the  curses  of  the  plain, 
frogs,  toads,  venomous  serpents,  musquitoesj  and  typhus  fever,  were 
often  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  the  Cossaks  of  Taman,  who  seldom 
described  them  without  a  concluding  wish  that  they  had  permission 
from  the  emperor  to  go  and  seize  on  those  goodly  lands  for  themselves, 
which  were  now,  they  said,  the  hiding  holes  of  savages,  thieves,  and 
murderers.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  difierent  picture  from  that  which 
Collins  has  given  of  the  Circassians  whom  he  describes ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  had  we  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cuban,  we  should 
have  heard  an  almost  similar  account  of  the  Cossaks.  Violence  and 
bloodshed  are,  unhappily,  the  invariable  characteristics  of  uncivilized 
man ;  and  those  rude  warriors  who  are  most  interesting  in  painting  or 
in  poetry,  are  often,  of  all  men,  the  worst  neighbours,  and  those  with 
whom  it  is  well  to  have  the  fewest  dealings. 

Vol.  L— 80 
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*'  SomftitenMr  viftoM  on  the  BwanteBf •  bmi* 

Maj  flt  like  hkoBM  ammo^  &m  Hmt  umL 

Bm  ail  the  g«Uer  mofftle,  each  m  pley 

Thraugh  liliB^e  meie  cultiired  weUu^  end  cfaenn  the  wef  , 

neee,  ftr  diipefB^d,  on  timonme  pinions  fly, 

To  qxnt  and  flutter  in  a  milder  diy."  , 


BOOK   III. 


I.— Thi  iirat  notice  trhich  is  taken  in  Russian  history  of  tbo«  pteda- 
tory  communities  from  whom  the  Cossaks  are  descended,  is  in  the  year 
1882,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Russian  prince  Demetrius  the  Fourth, 
when  two  thousand  vagabonds  and  pirates,  encouraged,  as  was  snppoa- 
ed,  and  led  on  by  some  dissolute  citizens  of  Novogorod,  advanced  from 
their  various  retreats  on  the  Don  and  Volga  against  the  Tartar  etty  of 
Casan  which  was  not,  as  yet,  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
hut  was  governed  by  a  Mirza,  appointed  by  the  Kh&ns  oflKapshak.  C^ 
san  is  strong  by  situation,  and  was  at  that  time  sufficiently  fortified  by 
art  to  defy  the  attacks  of  even  a  more  regular  force  than  now  assailed  it 
The  inhabitants  were,  however,  so  &r  surprised  that,  instead  of  an  ho- 
nourable resistance,  they  consented  to  ransom  then  town  as  the  only 
expedient  of  saving  it,  and  the  freebooters  departed  in  triumph.  But 
they  had  now  so  far  tasted  the  sweets  of  success  that  they  were  litOe  in- 
clined to  retire  without  Airther  violence,  and  ascending  the  Volga  in 
their  boats  up  to  Kostroma,  a  Russian  and  Christian  city,  two  hundred 
mUes  further  north  west,  made  the  same  demand  as  at  Casan.  The  in- 
habitants sallied  from  their  retrenchment  of  turf  and  slates  (the  usual 
defeuce  in  those  days  of  a  Russian  fortress)  to  attack  the  party  which 
menaced  them  from  the  river ;  but  one  half  of  the  assailants  had  left 
their  boats  further  down,  and  had  taken  post  in  a  wood  close  to  the  citj. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  with  their  visible  enemies,  this  am- 
bush rose  from  iU  concealment,  and  Kostroma  was  taken  by  the  same 
stratagem  which  Joshua  had  employed  against  Ai.  The  conduct  of  the 
conquerors  in  every  respect  resembled  that  of  the  American  buccaneers; 
they  remained  a  whole  week  in  Kostromo,  indulging  in  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  brutality,  and  having  burnt  or  destroyed  whatever  thejr 
could  not  carry  away,  they  agahi  embarked  oh  the  Volga.  At  Ntshni 
Novogorod,  half  way  between  Kostroma  and  Casan,  they  foond  tiie  in- 
habitants prepared  to  oppose  their  return,  and  another  contest  easood 
which  ended  favourably  for  the  robbers.  Novogorod  shared  the  same 
fate  with  Kostroma,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.    Sarai,  or  Saratof,  a 
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Tartar  eity  of  considerable  trade  and  importance,  was  next  assaulted  ; 
and  the  merchants,  both  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  were  plmidered 
and  massacred  without  pity.  Having  thus  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious equally  to  Russians  and  Tartars,  they  had  the  inconceivable  bold- 
ness to  sail  with  all  their  booty  to  Astrachan,  which  is  now  first  meur 
tioned  in  history  as  a  sovereignty  distinct  from  the  empire  of  Kapshaky 
and  there  to  offer  publicly  for  sale  the  slaves  and  property  which  they 
had  acquired  by  an  indiscriminate  pillage  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of 
the  Kh&n.  It  gives  us  no  very  lofty  iilea  of  Mongulian  heroism  to  find 
that  a  sovereign  who  had  at  least  the  nominal  command  of  all  the  war- 
like and  numerous  hordes  from  Petchora  to  the  Caspian,  was  compelled 
to  temporize  and  tremble  before  this  handful  of  barbarians ;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  this  difficulty  can  only  be  found  in  the  personal  character 
of  Salsrei  who  then  sat  on  the  throne ;  or  in  the  distracted  state  of  all 
Tartary,  which  was  at  that  time  crouching  beneath  the  suspended  ana 
of  Tamerlane.  The  Khiin  received  his  piratical  visiters  with  an  out^ 
ward  show  of  good  will,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  hy- 
dromel  and  arika  had  sufficiently  circulated,  put  them  all  to  death  with- 
out excepti<m.  But  though  he  thus  chastised  the  robbers,  he  is  not  re* 
corded  to  have  restored  the  prey  to  its  lawful  owners,  or  to  that  liberty 
of  which  the  human  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  The 
gold  and  furs  went  into  the  treasury  of  Astrachan ;  and  the  wretched 
captives  had  only  the  consolation  of  being  rather  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
a  descendant  of  Zinghis  Khim,  than  for  that  of  the  thieves  who  had  sto- 
len him.'*' 

II. — The  next  exploit  of  the  Cossaks  (for  by  this  name  they  already 
began  to  be  known)  was  of  a  less  shameful  character ;  and  they  appear 
38  the  valiant  supporters  of  an  unfortunate  and  exiled  sovereign.  The 
kingdom  of  Casan,  or  Kipshak,  separated  firom  the  parent  state  of  Kap- 
flhak  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  by  its  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  the  misgovemment  of  its  sovereigns,  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  valour  of  the  great  prince  of  Russia,  Ivan  the  Third,  sur- 
named  the  victorious,  the  first  who  dared  to  reject  with  scorn  the  Basma, 
or  investiture  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Mahomedans  of  Casan,  still, 
indeed  retained  the  shadow  of  independence,  but  their  Kh&ns  were  pro- 
claimed and  displaced  at  pleasure  by  their  powerful  Christian  neigh- 
.bours.  Shekh  All,  one  of  these  phantoms  of  royalty,  whom  the  great 
prince  Basil  had,  in  1617,  elevated  to  the  throne,  was  obnoxious  to  his 
people  on  every  account,  as  the  supposed  tool  of  Russia,  and  as  being 
divested  of  all  those  exterior  graces  which  attach  a  warlike  and  barber 
rous  nation  to  their  leader.  '^  He  had,"  say  the  Russian  historians,  ^'  the 
countenance  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  long  hanging  ears,  a  prominent 
belly,  short  and  swelled  legs."    To  these  slighter  causes  of  discontent, 
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more  serious  ones  were  speedily  superadded.  The  Russiui  troops  wImb 
Basil  had  left  in  Casan  with  their  voievode,  or  governor,  Karpof,  wcr 
insulted  by  the  populace,  who  were  headed  by  some  grandees,  and 
Shekh  Ali,  faithful  to  his  roaster,  caUed  in  his  own  adherents  and  retain- 
ers to  their  aid,  and  punished  as  rebels  with  the  utmost  severity,  all  who 
had  manifested  an  anti  Russian  spirit    Ruch  a  state  of  things  could  not 
endure  long.    In  1521  the  men  of  Casan  invited  secretly  Sap  Gerai,  eon 
of  Mildi  Gerai,  Kh&n  of  the  Crimea,  to  come  and  be  their  king;  and 
before  either  Shekh  Ali  or  Karpof  appear  to  have  suspected  their  dan- 
ger, a  formidable  insurrection  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Casan.    A  tboo- 
sand  Russians,  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  garrison,  and  five  thoo- 
sand  of  Shekh  Ali's  Tartars  were  cut  off  in  the  first  surprise.  Hie  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Casan  were  indiscriminately  put  to  death;  but  Sap 
Gerai  respected  in  the  person  of  the  voievode,  the  power  of  theRus^an 
sovereign,  and  in  Shekh  Ali,  the  blood  of  Zinghis,  and  contented  him- 
self with  turning  them  out  of  his  dominions  on  foot  and  unattended. 
The  wretched  Khhn  had  recourse  to  the  robbers  and  fishermen  of  the 
Volga,  and  appeared,  in  less  than  a  year,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Cossaks,  who,  so  soon  as  the  fishing  season  was  over,  from  whence  their 
army  was  to  be  provisioned,  swore  never  to  desert  him  till  he  was  again 
seated  on  the  throne.    But  their  tumultuary  army  was  able  to  accom- 
plish but  little  against  the  cavalry  of  the  Baschkirs  and  the  ramparts  of 
Casan.    The  greater  part  perished  by  dysenteries  and  want ;  and  when 
at  length  the  great  prince  Basil  came  to  the  support  of  SSiekh  Ali  with 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  and  a  long  train  of  boats  \aden  with  prori- 
sions,  he  seems  to  have  derived  no  assistance  from  these  unforuuale 
volunteers. 

Such  an  exertion,  however,  was  likely  to  bring  their  communities 
into  favourable  notice  with  the  Russians ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  we 
find  three  several  bodies  of  Cossaks  in  possession  of  nearly  the  same 
privileges  which  their  descendants  now  enjoy. 

i  ni. — While  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don  and  Volga  were  thus  active  against 
the  Tartars  of  Casan,  those  of  the  Dnieper  were  equally  renowned  for 
their  victories  over  the  Crimean  Kh&ns.  Lanskaronsky,  the  first  of 
their  attamans,  or  hetmans,  whose  name  is  known  to  history,  made  an 
excursion,  in  1526,  against  the  Tartars,  with  about  twelve  hundred  vo- 
lunteers, and  returned  loaded  with  booty,  and  delighted  with  their  new- 
ly-acquired confidence  in  themselves.*  In  the  following  year  they  ob- 
tained a  still  more  considerable  advantage  over  a  retreating  army  of 
twenty  thousand  Tartars,  whom  they  surrounded  and  cut  off  almost  to 
the  last  man.t  And  in  1635  we  find  the  Cossaks  courted  by  both  Rus- 
sians and  Poles,  and  assuming  the  appearance  and  tone  of  a  regular  and 
independant  republic.    In  the  west  of  Scythia  they  had  already  extend - 
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ed  their  settl«mentB  beyond  those  idands  and  marsheB  which  were  their 
original  retreats ;  and  occupied,  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  for- 
tified villages,  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  Russia  and  Poland,  a  fair 
and  fertile  district,  which  was,  in  part,  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Tartar  cavalry  by  the  winding  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Orel,  and 
which,  under  the  name  oi  Ukraine,  or  "  Border,"  was  regarded  by  the 
then  neighbouring  states,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Tartars,  as  equally  ex- 
empt from  their  protection  and  their  government.  Such  a  situation  was 
singularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wild  and  independant  habits ;  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Cossaks  at  this  period,  and  their  manner  of  mak- 
ing war,  are  as  singular  as  any  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern history. 

Though  the  Ukraine  be  more  adorned  with  timber  than  the  south  of 
Scythia,  the  forests  are  neither  extensive  nor  numerous;  but  wherever 
any  coppice  or  shrubby  ground  existed,  the  Cossaks  were  careful  to  col- 
lect such  situations  for  their  villages,  both  as  affording  in  themselves 
some  protection  against  cavalry,  and  as  furnishing  the  materials  for 
their  fortifications.  A  strong  hedge  of  thorns  was  generally  the  outer- 
most fence  ;  within,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  was  often,  though  not  al- 
i¥ays,  a  palisado,  with  a  fossae  and  low  rampart  of  earth.  Within  this 
second  circle  were  their  habitations ;  the  best  of  them  of  clay  and  wick- 
er ;  the  poorest,  square  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with  strong  rafters. 
and  heaped  up  above  with  grass  and  rubbish  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
large  dunghill.  A  low  and  steep  entrance,  more  like  that  to  a  fox's 
earth,  than  any  door  to  the  habitation  of  man,  admitted  the  women  and 
children.  The  men  often  preferred,  (like  the  savages  of  Unalascha  de- 
scribed by  Cook,)  the  hole  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  smoke  ascended. 
This  custom  exists  no  longer ;  but  the  "  zemlianki,"  or  "  earth  houses," 
for  so  these  burrows  are  called,  are  still  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
steppe,  and  are  no  despicable  shelter  in  a  climate  so  severe  as  that  of 
Scythia.  By  degrees,  as  their  numbers  and  sense  of  security  increased, 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  vil- 
lages ;  their  villages  grew  into  respectable  towns ;  their  entrenchments 
were  furnished  with  cannon ;  they  built  Churches  and  monasteries ; 
and  no  part  of  Malo  or  Little  Russia,  for  this  was  the  general  name 
for  the  principality  of  Kief,  was  better  peopled  or  cultivated  than  the 
border. 

IV. — It  was,  however,  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  that  they  kept 
the  seat  of  their  government,  and  the  archives  of  their  union.  Here 
only  they  were  at  home ;  and  they  felt  that  amid  this  labyrinth  of  rocks 
and  marshes,  they  were  secure  against  all  probable  attack,  and  might 
build  their  boats  and  plan  their  expeditions  undisturbed  and  unseen.  A 
certain  quantity  of  com  and  fish  was  annually  laid  up  in  these  retreats; 
and  as  they  were  merely  places  of  arms,  and  garrisoned  by  the  young- 
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m  Pnthi  li]'  iiirni.  iin  irnnmi  irm  iillmrnl  m  nnrnr  Ihfm  Wbentet- 
gor  wu  Bpprebeoded,  the  wodwd  ud  tbildran  vera  orilected  in  Ikc 
remoter  Tillagei,  or  coneemled  In  the  wogd  j  bsnlu  of  the  lirer ;  but  the 
itlei  of  tile  warrior*,  like  the  Iriih  retreat  of  8t  Sauniis,  were  aot  lo  be 
profaned  bj  a  female  foot.  Thia  custom,  which  ^nadaally  feU  into  de- 
cay among  the  northern  CoMnks,  waa  preeerred  bf  the  Zaporogiaoa  tiU 
the  removal  of  their  republic  to  the  Cuban ;  aod  even  DOW  their  Ibm 
are  in  thu  i«epeci,  m  rigid  as  monasteriee. 
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